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Ths  Republic  of  Plato  is  the  longest  of  his  works  with  the  ez- 
septioQ  of  the  Laws,  and  is  certainly  the  greatest  of  them.  There 
ire  nearer  approaches  to  modem  metaphysics  in  the  Fhilebus  and 
Ji  the  Sophist.  The  Politicos  or  Statesman  is  more  ideal ;  the 
brm  and  institutions  of  the  State  are  more  clearly  drawn  out  in 
iie  Laws ;  as  works  of  art,  the  Symposium  and  the  Protagoras  are 
)f  higher  excellence.  But  no  other  Dialogue  of  Plato  has  the 
<ame  largeness  of  view  and  the  same  perfection  of  style ;  no  other 
contains  more  graphic  descriptions  of  character,  or  is  richer  in 
lumor  and  imagery.  Nor  in  any  other  Dialogue  is  the  attempt 
nade  to  unite  the  speculative  and  practical,  or  to  interweave  the 
State  with  philosophy.  Neither  must  we  forget  that  the  Republic 
s  but  the  third  part  of  a  still  larger  work  which  was  to  have 
ncluded  an  ideal  history  of  Athens,,  as  well  as  a  political  and 
>hyaical  philosophy.  Lastly,  Plato  may  be  regarded  as  the  **cap- 
ain  or  leader "  of  a  goodly  band  of  followers ;  in  him  is  to  be 
bund  the  original  of  Cicero's  De  Republica,  of  St.  Augustin's  City 
>f  God,  of  the  Utopia  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  and  of  the  numerous 
ttodem  writings  which  are  framed  upon  the  same  model.  The 
lepublic  of  Plato  is  also  the  first  treatise  upon  education,  of  which 
klilton  and  Locke,  Rousseau,  Jean  Paul,  and  Goethe  are  the  legit- 
mate  descendants.  Like  Dante  or  Bunyan,  he  has  a  revelation 
if  another  world ;  in  the  early  Church  he  exercised  a  real  influ- 
•nee  on  theology,  and  at  the  Revival  of  Literature  on  politics. 
Vnd  many  of  the  latest  thoughts  of  modern  philosophers  and 
tatesmen,  such  as  the  unity  of  knowledge,  the  reign  of  law,  and 
he  equality  of  the  sexes,  have  been  anticipated  in  a  dream  by 
^lato. 

The  argument  of  the  Republic  is  the  search  after  Justice,  the 
lature  of  which  is  first  hinted  at  by  Cephalus  —  then  discussed 
•a  the  basis  of  the  old  proverbial  morality  by  Socrates  and  Pole- 
larchus  —  then  caricatured  by  Thrasymachus  and  partially  ex- 
ilained  by  Socrates  —  reduced  to  an  abstraction  by  Glaucon  and 
Vdeimantus,  and  having  become  invisible  in  the  individual  reap- 
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'  pears  at  leugth  in  the  ideal  State  which  is  oonstracted  by  Socrates 
The  State  introduces .  the  subject  of  education,  of  which  the  first 
outline  is  drawn  after  the  old  Hellenic  model,  providing  only  foi 
an  improved  religion  and  morality,  and  more  simplicity  in  music 
and  gymnastic,  and  greater  harxnony  of  the  individual  and  thi 
State.  But  this  leads  to  the  conception  of  a  higher  State,  in  whicl 
**  no  man  calls  anything  his  own,"  and  in  which  there  is  neithei 
"  marrying  nor  giving  in  marriage,"  and  **  kings  are  philosophers  * 
and  '^philosophers  are  kings; ''.Imd  there  is  another  and  highet 
education,  intellectual  as  well  as  moral  and  religious,  of  science 
as  well  as  art,  and  not  of  youth  only  but  of  the  whole  of  life 
Such  a  State  soon  begins  to  degenerate,  and  is  hardly  to  be  real- 
ized in  this  world.  The  old  quarrel  of  poetry  and  philosophy 
which  has  been  lightly  touched  upon  in  the  eariier  books  of  the 
Republic  is  then  fought  out  to  the  end.  Poetry  is  discovered  tc 
be  an  imitation  thrice  removed  finom.  the  truth,  and  Homer,  as  weli 
as  the  dramatic  poets,  having  been  condemned  as  an  imitator,  i; 
sent  into  banishment  along  with  them.  And  the  idea  of  the  State 
is  supplemented  by  the  revelation  of  a  future  life. 

The  division  into  books,  like  all  similar  divisions,^  is  probably 
later  than  the  age  of  Plato.  The  natural  divisions  are  six  in  num- 
ber: first,  book  L  and  the  first  half  of  book  ii.  down  to  p.  868. 
which  is  introductory ;  the  first  book  containing  a  refutation  o) 
the  popular  and  sophistical  notions  of  justice,  and  concluding,  like 
some  of  the  earlier  Dialogues,  without  arriving  at  a  definite  con- 
clusion. To  this  is  appended  a  restatement  of  the  nature  of  justice 
according  to  common  opinion,  and  an  answer  is  demanded  to  the 
question  —  What  is  justice,  stripped  of  appearances  ?  The  seconc 
division  includes  the  remainder  of  the  second  and  the  whole  of  thi 
third  and  fourth  books,  which  are  mainly  occupied  with  the  con* 
struction  of  the  first  State  and  the  first  education.  The  thirc 
division  consists  of  the  fiflh,  sixth,  and  seventh  books,  in  whicl 
philosophy  rather  than  justice  is  the  subject  of  inquiry,  and  the 
second  State  is  constructed  on  principles  of  communism  and  rulec 
by  philosophers,  and  the  contemplation  of  the  idea  of  good  takei 
the  place  of  the  social  and  political  virtues.  In  the  eighth  ano 
ninth  books  the  perversions  of  States  and  the  individuals  whief 
correspond  to  them  are  reviewed  in  succession;  and  the  natun 
of  pleasure  and  the  principle  of  tyranny  are  fiirther  analyzed  ii 
the  individual  character.  The  tenth  book  is  the  conclusion  of  tb^ 
whole,  in  which  the  relations  of  philosophy  to  poetry  are  finall} 
determined,  and  the  happiness  of  the  citizens  in  this  life,  whic} 
has  now  been  assured,  is  crowned  by  the  vision  of  another.  •  i 

Or  a  more  general  division  into  two  parts  may  be  adopted ;  th' 
first  (books  i.-iv.)  containing  the  description  of  a  State  framed  gen 
1  Cp.  Sir  Q.  C.  Lewis  in  the  ClanioJ  Museom,  vol.  ii.  p.  I. 
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enJly  in  accordance  with  Hellenic  notions  of  religion  and  moralitv, 
while  in  the  second  (▼•-z.)  the  EEellenic  State  is  transformed  into  an 
ideal  kingdom  of  philosophr,  of  which  all  other  goTemments  are 
the  penreraions.  These  two  points  of  view  are  really  opposed,  and 
the  opposition  is  only  yelled  by  the  genius  of  Plato,  llie  Bepab- 
Ee,  like  the  Fhaedms  (see  toI.  L  p.  524),  is  an  imperfect  whole ; 
the  hi^er  li^t  of  philosophy  breaks  through  the  regularity  of  the 
Hellenic  temple,  which  at  last  fades  away  into  the  heavens  (592  B). 
Whether  this  imperfection  of  structure  arises  from  an  enlargement 
of  the  plan,  or  perhaps  from  the  composition  of  the  work  at  differ- 
ent times,  is  one  of  those  questions,  like  the  similar  question  about 
the  niad  and  Odyssee,  which  are  worth  asking,  but  which  cannot 
hare  a  distinct  answer.  In  the  age  of  Plato  there  was  no  regular 
mode  of  publication,  and  an  author  would  have  the  less  scruple  in 
altering  or  adding  to  a  work  which  was  known  only  to  a  few  of 
his  friends.  There  is  no  absurdity  in  supposing  that  he  may  haye 
laid  his  labors  aside  for  a  time,  or  turned  from  one  work  to  another; 
and  such  interruptions  would  be  more  likely  to  occur  in  the  case 
of  a  long  than  of  a  short  writing.  In  all  attempts  to  determine 
the  chronological  order  of  the  Platonic  writings  on  internal  evi- 
dence, this  uncertainty  about  any  single  work  being  composed 
at  one  time  is  a  disturbing  element,  which  must  be  admitted  to 
affect  longer  works,  such  as  the  Bepublic  and  the  Laws,  more  than 
ahorter  ones.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  seeming  discrepancies 
of  the  Republic  may  only  arise  out  of  the  discordant  elements 
which  the  philosopher  has  attempted  to  unite  in  a  single  whole, 
perhaps  without  being  himself  able  to  recognize  the  inconsistency 
which  is  obvious  to  us.  For  there  is  a  criticism  of  after  ages 
which  few  great  writers  have  even  been  able  to  anticipate  for  them- 
selves. And  the  supposition  that  the  Bepublic  was  written  at 
one  time,  and  without  interruption,  is  confirmed  by  numerous  refer- 
mices  from  one  part  of  the  work  to  another. 

The  second  title,  ^  Concerning  Justice,"  is  not  the  one  by  which 
the  Republic  is  generally  quoted  in  antiquity,  and  may  Uierefore 
be  asftnmftd  to  be  of  later  date.  Morgenstem  and  others  have 
asked  whether  the  definition  of  justice,  which  is  the  professed  aim, 
or  the  construction  of  the  State,  is  the  principal  argument  of  the 
work.  The  answer  is  that  the  two  blend  in  one,  and  are  two  faces 
of  the  same  truth ;  for  justice  is  the  order  of  the  State,  and  the 
State  is  the  visible  embodiment  of  justice  under  the  conditions  of 
human  society.  The  one  is  the  soul  and  the  other  is  the  body, 
and  the  Greek  ideal  of  the  State,  as  of  the  individual,  is  a  fair 
mind  in  a  fair  body.  In  Hegelian  language  the  State  is  the  reality 
3f  which  justice  is  the  idea.  Or,  as  in  Christian  theology,  the 
kingdom  of  God  is  within,  and  yet  is  imagined  also  as  an  external 
kii^om.     And  when  the  constitution  of  the   State  is  complet^.d, 
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the  conception  of  justice  is  not  dismissed,  but  reappears  under  the 
same  or  different  names  thitmgbont  the  work,  boUi  as  the  inner 
law  of  the  indiTidoal  tonl,  and  finally  as  the  principle  of  rewards 
and  punishments  in  another  Ufe.  -  The  Tirtaes  are  based  on  justice; 
of  which  common  honest/  in  baying  and  selling  is  the  shadow,  and 
justice  is  based  on  the  idea  of  good,  which  is  the  harmony  cf  the 
world,  and  is  reflected  both  in  the  institutions  of  States  and  in  the 
motions  of  the  heayenly  bodies  (cp.  Tim.  47).  •  •    •  •  ri  !( 

T..  Neither  is  it  necessary  to  discuss  at  length  another  question 
which  has  been  raised  by  Boeckh,  respecting  the  imaginary  date 
at  which  the  conversation  was  held  (the  year  411  b.  c.  which  is 
proposed  by  him  will  do  as  well  as  any  other) ;  for  a  writer  of 
fiction,  and  especially  a  writer  who,  like  Plato,  is  notoriously  careless 
of  chronology,  only  aims  at  general  probability.  Whether  all  the 
persons  mentioned  in  the  Republic  could  ever  have  met  at  any  one 
time  is  not  a  difficulty  which  would  have  occurred  to  an  Athenian 
readinor  the  work  forty  years  later,  or  to  Plato  himself  at  the  time 
of  writing  (any  more  than  to  Shakespeare  in  a  parallel  case) ;  and 
need  not  greatly  trouble  us  now.  Tet  this  may  be  also  one  of 
those  questions  which  are  worth  asking,  because  the  inyestigation 
shows  that  we  cannot  argue  historically  £rom  the  dates  in  Plato, 
and  have  therefore  no  need  to  waste  time  in  inventing  &r-fetched 
reconcilements  of  them  (such,  for  example,  as  the  coi\jecture  that 
Glaucon  and  Adeimantus  are  not  the  brothers  but  the  uncles  of 
Plato), ^  in  order  to  avoid  chronological  difficulties. 

The  principal  characters  in  the  Republic  are  Cephalus,  Pole- 
marchus,  Thrasymachus,  Socrates,  Glaucon,  and  Adeimantus. 
Cephalus  appears  in  the  introduction  only,  Polemarchus  drops  at 
the  end  of  the  first  argument,  and  Thrasymachus  is  reduced  to  silence 
at  the  close  of  the  first  book.  The  main  discussion  is  carried  on  by 
Socrates,  Glaucon,  and  Adeimantus.  Among  the  audience  are  Lysias 
the  orator  and  Euthydemus,  the  sons  of  Cephalus  and  brothers  of  < 
Polemarchus,  an  unknown  Charmantides  —  these  are  mute  auditors ; 
also  there  is  Cleitophon,  who  once  interrupts  (340  A),  and  there,  as 
in  the  Dialogue  which  bears  his  name,  appears  as  the  firiend  and  ally' 
of  Thrasymachus.  '     | 

Cephalus,  the  father  of  Polemarchus  and  his  two  brothers,  is  the 
patriarch  of  the  house  who  has  been  appropriately  engaged  in  offer-' 
ing  a  sacrifice.  He  is  the  pattern  of  an  old  man  who  has  almost^ 
done  with  life,  and  is  at  peace  with  himself  and  with  all  mankind.' 
He  seems  to  linger  around  the  memory  of  the  past,  and  is  not  with-' 
out  consolation  in  the  future.  He  is  eag:er  that  Socrates  should 
come  to  visit  him,  fond  of  the  poetry  of  the  last  generation,  happy 
in  tlio  consciousness  of  a  well-spent  life,  glad  at  bavins:  escaped  from 
tlio  tyranny  of  youthful  lusts.     His  love  of  conversation,  his  indif- 

1  StaUbanm. 
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ference  to  money,  eTen  his  prolixity  and  repetition,  are  interesting 
traits  of  character.  The  respectful  attention  shown  to  him  by  Soc^ 
rates,  who  must  howerer  be  asking  questions  of  him  as  of  all  men, 
is  also  remarkable.  The  moderation  with  which  old  age  is  pictured 
by  him  as  a  rery  tolerable  portion  of  existence  is  characteristie,  not 
odiy  of  him,  but  of  Greek  feeling  generally,  and  contrasts  with  the 
exaggeration  of  Cicero  in  his  work  on  old  age.  The  evening  of 
life  is  described  by  Plato  in  the  most  expressire  manner,  yet  with 
the  fewest  possible  touches.  As  Cicero  remarks,  the  aged  Ceph* 
alus  would  have  been  out  of  place  in  the  discussion  which  fellows, 
and  which  he  could  neither  have  understood  nor  taken  part  in 
without  a  violation  of  dramatic  propriety  (cp.  Melesias  in  the  La- 
ches). 

^s  **  son  and  heir  **  Polemarchus  has  the  frankness  and  impetu- 
ousness  of  youth ;  he  is  for  detaining  Socrates  by  force  in  the  open- 
ing scene,  and  will  not  <*let  him  off***  (449  B)  on  the  subject  of 
women  and  children.  Like  Cephalus,  he  is  limited  in  his  point  of 
view,  and  represents  the  proverbial  stage  of  morality  which  has 
rules  of  life  rather  than  principles ;  and  he  quotes  Simonides  as  his 
fether  had  quoted  Pindar.  But  after  appealing  to  this  authority  he 
has  no  more  to  say ;  the  inferences  which  he  draws  are  only  elicited 
from  him  by  the  dialectic  of  Socrates.  He  has  not  yet  experienced 
the  influence  of  the  Sophists  like  Glaucon  and  Adeimantus,  nor  is 
he  sensible  of  the  necessity  of  refuting  them ;  he  belongs,  in  short, 
to  the  pre-Socratic  age.  He  b  bewildered  by  Socrates  to  such  a 
degree  that  he  does  not  know  what  he  is  saying.  From  his  brother 
Lysias  (contra  Eratos,  p.  121)  we  learn  that  he  fell  a  victim  to  the 
thirty  tyrants,  but  no  allusion  is  made  to  his  fate,  nor  to  the  circum- 
stance that  Cephalus  and  his  family  were  of  Syracusan  origin,  and 
had  migrated  to  Athens. 

The  **  Chalcedonian  giant,**  Thrasymachus,  of  whom  we  have 
already  heard  in  the  Phaedrus  (p.  267),  is  the  personification  of  the 
Sophists  according  to  Plato's  conception  of  them,  in  some  of  their 
worst  characteristics.  He  is  vain  and  blustering,  refusing  to  dis* 
course  unless  he  is  paid,  fond  of  making  an  oration,  and  hoping  in 
that  way  to  escape  the  inevitable  Socrates ;  but  a  mere  child  in 
argument,  and  unable  to  foresee  that  the  next  "  move  *'  (tc  uso  a 
Platonic  expression)  will  "  shut  him  up  "  (487  B).  He  has  reached 
the  stage  of  fi^uning  general  notions,  and  in  this  respect  may  be 
regarded  as  in  advance  of  Cephalus  and  Polemarchus.  But  he  is 
incapable  of  defending  them  in  a  discussion,  and  vainly  tries  to 
cover  his  confusion  with  banter  and  insolence.  He  further  makes 
an  irrelevant  appeal  to  the  experience  of  daily  life.  Whether  such 
doctrines  as  are  attributed  to  him  by  Plato  were  really  held  cither 
by  him  or  by  any  other  Sophist  is  uncertain :  in  the  eagerness  for 
generalization  such  fundamental  errors  might  easily  grow  up,  and 
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are  certainly  pat  into  the  moaths  of  speakers  in  Thucydides ;  bol 
we  are  eoncemed  at  present  with  Plato's  description  of  him,  and 
not  with  the  historical  reality.  The  inequality  of  the  contest  adds 
greatly  to  the  humor  of  the  scene.  He  is  utterly  helpless  in  the 
hands  of  Socrates,  who  knows  how  to  tooch  all  the  springs  of  van- 
ity and  weakness  in  him.  His  determination  to  cram  down  their 
throats,  or  put  "  bodily  into  their  souls  "  his  own  words,  elicits  a 
cry  of  hoRor  from  Socrates.  The  state  of  his  temper  is  quite  as 
worthy  of  remark  as  the  process  of  the  argument.  Nothing  is  more 
amusing  than  his  complete  submission  when  he  has  been  once  thor- 
oughly beaten.  At  first  he  seems  to  cany  on  the  discussion  with 
reluctance,  bit  soon  with  apparent  good-will,  and  he  even  testifies 
his  interest  at  a  later  stage  by  one  or  two  occasional  remarks  (r.  450 
A,  B).  When  attacked  by  Glaucon  (in  book  vL  498  C,  D)  he  is 
humorously  protected  by  Socrates  *^  as  one  who  has  never  been  his 
enemy  and  is  now  his  friend." 

When  Thrasymachus  has  been  silenced,  the  two  principal  respond- 
ents, Glaucon  and  Adeimantus,  appear  on  the  scene;  here  as  in 
Greek  tragedy  (cp.  Introd.  to  Fhaedo,  voL  i.)  three  acton  are  in- 
troduced. At  first  sight  the  two  sons  of  Ariston  may  seem  to  wear 
a  family  likeness,  like  the  two  firiends  Simmias  and  Cebes  in  the 
Phaedo.  But  on  a  nearer  examination  of  them  the  similarity  van- 
ishes, and  they  are  seen  to  be  distinct  characters.  Glaucon  is  the 
impetuous  youth  who  can ''just  never  have  enough  of  fetching  ** 
(cp.  the  character  of  him  in  Xen.  Mem.  ill.  6)  ;  the  man  of  pleasiu^ 
who  is  acquainted  with  the  mysteries  of  love  (v.  474  D)  ;  the  **  ju- 
venis  qui  gaudet  canibus/'  and  w\o  improves  the  breed  of  animals 
(v.  459  A)  ;  the  lover  of  art  and  music  (ilL  398  D,  £)  who  has  all 
the  experiences  of  youthful  life.  He  is  full  of  quickness  and  pene- 
tration, piercing  easily  below  the  clumsy  platitudes  of  Thrasymachus 
to  the  real  difficulty ;  he  turns  out  to  the  light  the  seamy  side  of 
human  life,  and  yet  does  not  lose  faith  in  the  just  and  true.  It  is 
Glaucon  who  seizes  what  mav  be  termed  the  ludicrous  relation  of 
the  philosopher  or  the  state  of  philosophers  to  the  world,  to  whom 
a  state  of  simplicity  is  **  a  city  of  pigs,"  who  is  always  prepared 
with  a  jest  (ilL  398  C,  vL  509  C)  when  the  argument  ofiers  him  an 
opportunity,  and  is  ever  ready  to  second  the  humor  of  Socrates  and 
to  appreciate  the  ridiculous,  whether  in  the  connoisseurs  of  music 
(viL  531  A),  or  in  the  lovers  of  theatricals  (v.  475  D),  or  in  the 
fantastic  behavior  of  the  citizens  of  democracy  (viii.  557  foil.). 
His  weaknesses  are  several  times  alluded  to  by  Socrates  (iii.  402 
£),  who,  however,  will  not  allow  him  to  be  attacked  by  hb  brother 
Adeimantus  (viii.  548  D,  £).  He  is  a  soldier,  and,  like  Adeiman- 
tus, has  been  distinguished  at  the  battle  of  Megara  (ii.  368  A,  anno 
456  ?).  The  character  of  Adeimantus  is  deeper  and  graver,  and 
the  profb'inder  objections  are  commonly  put  into  his  mouth.     Glau- 
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eon  is  more  demonstratiye,  and  generalljr  opens  the  game ;  Adeiman* 
tot  ponuea  the  argoment  farther.  Glaocon  has  more  of  the  live* 
liness  and  quick  sympathy  of  jouth ;  Adeimantus  has  the  matm-er 
'judgment  of  a  grown-np  man  of  the  world.  In  the  second  book, 
when  Glaocon  insists  that  justice  and  injostiee  shall  be  considered 
withoot  regard  to  their  consequences,  Adeimantos  remarks  that  they 
'ftre  regarded  hj  mankind  in  general  only  for  the  sake  of  their  eon- 
sequences.  In  a  similar  yein  of  reflection  Adeimantus  mges  at  the 
'beginning  of  the  fourth  book  that  Socrates  &ils  in  making  his  citi- 
-kens  happjr,  and  is  answered  that  happiness  is  not  the  direct  aim, 
but  the  indirect  consequence  of  the  good  government  of  a  State. 
It  is  Adeimantus  again  who  volunteers  the  criticism  of  common 
sense  on  the  Socratic  method  of  argument,  and  who  refhses  to  let 
Socrates  pass  lightly  over  the  question  of  women  and  children.  It 
is  Adeimantus  who  is  the  respondent  in  the  more  argumentative,  as 
Glaocon  in  the  lighter  and  more  imaginative  portion  of  the  Dia- 
logue. For  example,  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  sixth  book, 
the  causes  of  the  corruption  of  philosophy,  and  the  conception  of 
the  idea  of  gxxxl  are  discussed  with  Adeimantus.  At  the  end  of 
the  book,  Glaucon  resumes  his  place  of  principal  respondent ;  but 
he  has  a  difficulty  in  apprehending  the  higher  education  of  Socrates, 
and  makes  some  fidse  hits  in  the  course  of  the  discussion  (526  D, 
627  D). 

•  Thus  in  a  succession  of  characters  Plato  represents  the  succes- 
sive stages  of  morality,  beginning  with  the  Athenian  gentleman  of 
the  olden  time,  who  is  followed  by  the  practical  man  of  that  day 
regulating  his  life  by  proverbs  and  saws ;  to  him  succeeds  the  wild 
generalization  of  the  Sophists,  and  lastly  come  the  young  disciples 
of  the  great  teacher,  who  know  the  sophistical  arguments  but  will  not 
be  convinced  by  them,  and  desire  to  go  deeper  into  the  nature  of 
things. 

The  character  of  Socrates  in  the  Republic  is  not  wholly  consist- 
ent. In  the  first  book  we  appear  to  have  more  of  the  real  Socrates, 
such  as  he  is  depicted  in  the  earliest  Dialogues  of  Plato  and  in 
the  Apology.  He  is  ironical,  provoking,  questioning,  the  old  enemy 
of  the  Sophists,  ready  to  put  on  the  mask  of  Silenus  as  well  as  to 
argue  seriously.  But  in  the  sixth  book  his  enmity  towards  the 
Sophists  abates ;  he  acknowledges  that  they  are  the  representatives 
raUier  than  the  corruptors  of  the  world  (vi.  492  A).  He  also  be- 
comes more  dogmatic  and  constructive,  passing  beyond  the  range 
either  of  the  political  or  the  speculative  ideas  of  the  real  Socrates. 
In  one  passage  (vL  506  C)  Plato  himself  seems  to  intimate  that  the 
time  had  now  come  for  Socrates,  who  had  passed  his  whole  life  in 
philosophy,  to  give  his  own  opinion,  and  not  to  be  always  repeating 
Jie  notions  of  other  men.  There  is  no  evidence  that  either  the  idea 
of  good  or  the  conception  of  a  perfect  state  were  comprehended  in 
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.  die  Socratic  teaching,  though  he  certainly  dwelt  on  the  nature 
of  the  uniyenal  and  of  final  causes  (cp.  Xen.  Mem.  1,  4;  Phacd. 
97)  ;  and  a  deep  thinker  like  him,  in  his  thirty  or  forty  years 
.  of  public  teaching,  could  hardly  have  failed  to  touch  on  the  na- 
ture of  family  relations,  for  which  there  is  also  some  positire  eri- 
dence  in  the  Memorabilia  (Mem.  1,  2,  51  folL).  The  Socratic 
method  is  nominally  retained ;  and  every  inference  is  either  put  into 
the  mouth  of  the  respondent  or  represented  as  the  conmion  discovery 
^f  him  and  Socrates.  But  any  one  can  see  that  this  is  a  mere  Ibnn, 
the  affectation  of  which  grows  wearisome  as  the  work  advances. 
The  nature  of  the  process  is  truly  characterized  by  Glaucon,  when 
he  describes  himself  as  a  companion  who  is  not  good  for  much  in  an 
investigation,  but  can  see  what  he  is  shown  (iv.  432  C),  and  may, 
perhaps,  give  the  answer  to  a  question  more  aptly  than  another 
(v.  474  A). 

Neither  can  we  be  absolutely  certain  that  Socrates  himself  taught 
the  immortality  of  the  soul,  which  is  unknown  to  his  disciple  Glau- 
con in  the  Republic  (book  x.  608  D) ;  nor  is  there  any  reason  to 
suppose  that  he  used  myths  or  revelations  of  another  world  as  a  ve- 
hicle of  instruction,  or  that  he  would  have  banished  poetry  or  have 
denounced  the  Greek  mythology.  His  favorite  oath  is  retained,  and 
a  slight  mention  is  made  of  the  daemonium,  or  internal  sign,  which 
is  alluded  to  by  Socrates  as  a  phenomenon  peculiar  to  himself 
(book  vL  496  C).  A  real  element  of  Socratic  teaching,  which  is 
more  prominent  in  the  Republic  than  in  any  of  the  other  Dialogues  of 
Plato,  is  the  use  of  example  and  illustration  (ra  (f>opriKa  auru)  ^prxr- 
<f>ipovTe^j  iv.  442  E)  :  "  Let  us  apply  the  test  of  common  instances," 
"  You,"  says  Adeimantus,  ironically,  in  the  sixth  book,  "  are  so  unac- 
customed to  speak  in  images."  And  this  use  of  examples  or  images, 
though  truly  Socratic  in  origin,  is  enlarged  by  the  genius  of  Plato 
into  the  form  of  an  allegory  or  parable,  which  embodies  in  the  con- 
crete what  has  been  already  described,  or  is  about  to  be  described, 
in  the  abstract.  Thus  the  figure  of  the  cave  in  book  vli.  is  a  reca- 
pitulation of  the  divisions  of  knowledge  in  book  iv.  The  composite 
animal  in  book  ix.  is  an  allegory  of  the  parts  of  the  soul.  The  cap- 
tain and  the  ship  and  the  true  pilot  in  book  iv.  are  a  figure  of  the 
relation  of  philosophers  to  the  State  which  is  about  to  be  described. 

Plato  is  most  true  to  the  character  of  his  master  when  he  describes 
him  as  "  not  of  this  world."  And  with  this  the  paradox  of  the  ideal 
State  and  the  other  paradoxes  of  the  Republic,  though  they  cannot 
be  shown  to  have  been  speculations  of  Socrates,  are  in  harmony. 
He  is  not  any  nearer  the  common  opinions  of  mankind  when  he  is 
constructing  than  when  he  is  destroying.  But  it  must  also  be  ob- 
served that  this  opposition  to  the  world  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
work  turns  to  a  sort  of  ironical  pity  or  love.  The  world  is  incapa- 
ble of  philosophy,  and  is  therefore  at  enmity  with  the  philosopher ; 
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bat  this  arises  from  an  anayoidable  necessity  (vi.  494  foil.)  :  for  tlicjr 
have  never  seen  him  as  he  truly  is  in  liis  own  proper  image  ;  they 
are  only  acquainted  with  artificial  systems  in  which  there  is  no 
native  force  of  truth  —  words  which  admit  of  another  application. 
They  do  not  know  how  to  measure,  and  therefore  are  angry  with 
those  who  take  their  measure.  They  are  to  be  pitied  or  laughed  at, 
not  to  be  quarreled  with ;  they  mean  well  with  their  nostrums,  but 
are  unconscious  that  they  are  cutting  off  a  Hydra*s  head  (iv.  426 
D,  £).  This  moderation  towards  those  who  are  in  error  is  one  of 
the  most  choracieristic  features  of  Socrates  in  the  Republic.  In  all 
the  different  representations  of  Socrates,  whether  of  Xenophon  or 
Plato,  and  amid  the  differences  of  the  earlier  or  later  Dialogues,  he 
always  retains  the  character  of  the  unwearied  and  disinterested 
seeker  after  truth,  without  which  he  would  have  ceased  to  be  Soc- 
rates. 

Leaving  the  characters  we  may  now  analyise  the  contents  of  tlie 
Republic,  and  then  proceed  to  consider,  (1)  The  general  aspects  of 
this  Hellenic  ideal  of  the  State.  (2)  The  modem  lights  in  which 
the  thoughts  of  Plato  may  be  read. 

Book  L  The  Republic  opens  with  a  truly  Greek  scene  —  a  fes- 
tival in  honor  of  the  goddess  Bendis  which  is  held  at  the  Piraeus ; 
to  this  is  added  the  promise  of  an  equestrian  torch-race  in  the  even- 
ing. The  whole  work  is  supposed  to  be  recited  by  Socrates  on  the 
day  after  the  festival  to  a  small  party,  consisting  of  Critias,  Timaeus, 
Hermocrates,  and  another ;  this  we  learn  ftt>m  the  first  words  of  the 
Timaeus. 

When  the  rhetorical  advantage  of  reciting  the  Dialogue  has  been 
gained,  the  attention  is  not  distracted  by  any  reference  to  the  audi- 
ence ;  nor  is  the  reader  further  reminded  of  Uie  extraordinary  length 
of  the  narrative.  The  incident  out  of  which  the  conversation  ha<l 
arisen  on  the  preceding  day  is  described  as  follows :  Socrates  and 
his  companion  Glaucon  are  just  leaving  the  festival  when  they  are 
detained  by  a  message  firom  Polemarchus,  who  soon  arrives  accom- 
panied by  Adeimantus,  the  brother  of  Glaucon,  and  with  playful  vio- 
lence compels  them  to  remain,  promising  them  not  only  the  torch- 
race,  but  the  pleasure  of  conversation  with  the  young,  which  to 
Socrates  is  a  ftir  greater  attraction.  They  return  to  the  house  of 
Cephalus,  Polemarchus'  father,  who  is  now  in  extreme  old  a'j;e,  an. I 
is  found  sitting  upon  a  cushioned  seat  crowned  for  a  sacrifice.  **  You 
should  come  to  me  oftener,  Socrates,  for  I  am  too  old  to  go  to  you, 
and  at  my  time  of  life,  having  lost  other  pleasures,  I  care  the  more 
for  conversation.*'  Socrates  asks  him  what  he  thinks  of  ag^e,  to 
which  rhe  old  man  replies,  that  the  miseries  and  discontents  of  age 
are  to  l)e  attributed  to  the  tempers  of  men,  and  that  age  is  a  time  of 
peace  in  which  the  tyranny  of  the  passions  is  no  longer  felt.     Yes, 
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replies  Socrates,  but  the  world  will  say,  Cephalus,  that  you  arc 
happy  in  old  age  because  you  are  rich.  "  And  there  is  something 
in  that,  Socrates ;  as  Hiemistocles  replied  to  the  Seriphian,  *  Neither 
yon,  if  you  had  been  an  Athenian,  nor  I,  if  I  had  been  a  Seriphian, 
fronld  ewer  haTe  been  fiimous,'  I  might  reply  to  you  that  neither  a 
good  poor  man  can  be  happy  in  age,  nor  yet  a  bad  rich  man.**  Soc- 
rates remarks  that  Cephalus  appears  not  to  care  about  riches,  and 
would  like  to  know  what  he  considers  the  chief  advantage  of  them. 
Cephalus  answers  that  when  you  are  old  the  belief  in  the  world  be- 
low grows  upon  you,  and  then  to  have  done  justice  and  never  to 
have  been  compelled  to  do  injustice  through  poverty,  or  to  have 
deceived  any  one,  is  felt  to  be  an  unspeakable  blessing.  Socrates, 
who  is  evidently  preparing  for  an  argument,  next  asks,  What  is  the 
meaning  of  this  word  justice  ?  To  tell  the  truth  and  pay  your 
debts  ?  No  more  than  this  ?  Or  must  we  admit  exceptions  ? 
Ought  I,  for  example,  to  put  back  into  the  hands  of  my  friend,  who 
is  a  madman,  the  sword  which  I  borrowed  of  him  when  he  was  in 
his  right  mind  ?  "  There  must  be  exceptions."  "  And  yet,"  said 
Polemarchus,  '^  the  definition  given  has  the  authority  of  Simonides." 
Here  Cephalus  retires  to  look  after  the  sacrifices,  and  bequeaths,  as 
Socrates  says,  the  possession  of  the  argument  to  his  heir,  Polemar- 
chus  The  picture  of  old  age  is  finished,  and  Plato,  as  his 

manner  is,  has  already  lightly  touched  the  key-note  of  the  whole  work 
in  asking  for  the  definition  of  justice,  just  raising  Glaucon's  question 
respecting  external  goods,  and  prepai*ing  for  tlie  concluding  mythus 
of  the  world  below  in  the  slight  allusion  of  Cephalus.  The  first 
explanation  has  been  supported  by  a  gnome  of  Simonides ;  and  now 
Socrates  has  a  mind  to  show  that  the  resolution  of  justice  into  two 
unconnected  precepts,  which  have  no  common  principle,  fails  to  sat- 
isfy the  demands  of  dialectic. 

He  proceeds :  What  did  Simonides  mean  by  this  saying  ?  Did 
he  mean  that  I  was  to  give  back  arms  to  a  madman  ?  *^  No,  not  in 
that  case,  not  if  the  parties  are  iriends,  and  evil  would  result.  He 
meant  that  you  were  to  do  what  was  proper-good  to  friends,  and 
harm  to  enemies."  Every  act  does  something  to  somebody ;  and 
following  this  analogy,  Socrates  asks.  What  is  this  due  and  proper 
thing  which  justice  does,  and  to  whom  ?  He  is  answered  that  jus- 
tice does  good  to  friends  and  harm  to  enemies.  But  in  what  way 
good  or  harm  ?  "  In  making  alliances  with  the  one,  and  going  to 
war  with  the  other."  Then  in  time  of  peace  what  is  the  good  of 
justice  ?  The  answer  is  that  justice  is  of  use  in  contracts,  and  con- 
tracts are  money  partnerships.  Yes  ;  but  how  in  such  partnerships 
is  the  just  man  of  more  use  than  any  other  man  ?  "  When  you 
want  to  have  money  safely  kept  and  not  used."  Then  justice  will 
be  useful  when  money  is  useless.  And  there  is  another  diiUculty : 
justii:e,  like  war  or   any  other  art  must  be  of  opposites,  good  at 
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attack  as  well  as  at  defense,  at  stealing  as  well  as  guarding.  But 
then  justice  is  a  thief,  though  a  hero  notwithstanding,  aflcr  the 
&shion  of  some  Homeric  heroes,  who  were  '*  excellent  above  all  men 
in  theft  and  perjury"  —  to  such  a  pass  have  you  and  Homer  and 
Stmonides  brought  us ;  though  I  do  not  forget  that  the  thieving 
must  be  for  the  good  of  friends  and  the  harm  of  enemies.  And  still 
there  arises  another  question :  Are  friends  to  be  interpreted  as  real 
or  seeming ;  enemies  as  real  or  seeming  ?  And  are  our  friends  to 
be  only  the  good,  and  our  enemies  to  be  the  eyil  ?  The  answer  is 
that  we  must  do  good  to  our  seeming  and  real  good  friends,  and  evil 
to  our  seeming  and  real  evil  enemies  —  good  to  the  good,  and  evil  to 
the  eviL  But  ought  we  to  render  evil  for  evil  at  all,  for  this  will 
only  make  men  more  evil  ?  Can  justice  produce  injustice  any  more 
than  heat  cold  ?  The  final  conclusion  is,  that  no  sage  or  poet  ever 
said  that  the  just  return  evil  for  evil ;  this  was  a  maxim  of  some 
tyrant,  Periander,  Perdiccas,  or  some  other  tyrant.  ....  Thus  the 
first  stage  of  aphoristic  or  unconscious  morality  is  shown  to  be  in- 
adequate to  the  wants  of  the  age ;  the  authority  of  the  poets  is  set 
aside,  and  through  the  winding  mazes  of  dialectic  we  make  an  ap- 
proach to  the  Christian  precept  of  forgiveness  of  injuries.  We  may 
note  in  passing  the  antiquity  of  casuistry,  which  not  only  arises  out  of 
the  conflict  of  established  principles  in  particular  cases,  but  also  out 
of  the  effort  to  attain  them,  and  is  prior  as  well  as  posterior  to  our 
fundamental  notions  of  morality.  The  "  interrogation  "  of  moral 
ideas ;  the  appeal  to  the  authority  of  Homer ;  the  conclusion  that 
the  maxim,  "  Do  good  to  your  friends  and  harm  to  your  enemies," 
being  erroneous,  could  not  have  been  the  word  of  any  great  man 
(cp.  iL  380  A,  B)  are  all  of  them  very  characteristic  of  the  Platonic 
Socrates. 
^''  Here  Thrasymachus,  who  had  made  several  attempts  to  interrupt, 
but  had  hitherto  been  kept  in  order  by  the  company,  takes  advan- 
tage of  a  pause  and  rushes  into  the  arena,  like  a  savage  animal 
hcgtnniog  with  a  roar.  *^  Socrates,"  he  says  ^what  folly  is  this? 
Yfhy  do  you  agree  to  be  vanquished  by  one  another  in  a  pretended 
argument?"  He  then  prohibits  all  the  ordinary  definitions  of 
justice ;  to  which  Socrates  replies  that  he  cannot  tell  how  many 
twelve  is,  if  he  is  forbidden  to  say  2  X  6,  or  d  X  4,  or  6  X  2,  or  4 
X  3.  At  first  Thrasymachus  is  reluctant  to  argue  :  but  at  length, 
with  a  promise  of  payment  on  the  part  of  the  company  and  of 
praise  firom  Socrates,  he  is  induced  to  open  the  game.  '*  Listen," 
he  says ;  ^  my  answer  is  that  might  is  right,  justice  the  interest 
of  the  stronger :  now  praise  me."  Let  me  understand  you  first. 
Do  you  mean  that  because  Polydamas  the  wrestler,  who  is  stronger 
than  we  are,  finds  the  eating  of  beef  for  his  interest,  the  eating  of 
beef  is  also  for  our  interest,  who  are  not  so  strong  ?  Thrasymachus 
is  indignant  at    the  illustration,  and  explains  his  meaning   to   be 
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that  the  rulex^  make  laws  for  their  own  interests.  But  suppose, 
says  Socrates,  that  the  ruler  or  stronger  makes  a  mistake  —  then 
the  interest  of  the  stronger  is  not  his  interest  Thrasymachus 
escapes  this  absurdity  by  introducing  the  word  *' thinks"  —  not 
the  actual  interest  of  the  ruler,  but  what  the  ruler  thinks  his  inter- 
est, is  justice. 

This  line  of  argument  is  not  pursued  further,  and  in  what 
follows  Thrasymachus  does  in  &ct  withdraw  his  admission  that 
the  ruler  may  make  a  mistake,  by  affirming  that  the  ruler  as  a 
ruler  is  infallible.  Socrates  is  quite  ready  to  accept  the  new  posi- 
tion, which  he  equally  turns  against  Thrasymachus  by  the  help  r)f 
the  analogy  of  the  arts.  Every  art  or  science  has  an  interest,  but 
this  interest  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  accidental  interest  of 
the  artist,  and  is  only  concerned  with  the  good  of  the  things  or 
persons  which  come  under  the  art.  And  justice  has  an  interest 
which  is  the  interest  not  of  the  ruler  or  judge,  but  of  those  who 
come  under  his  sway. 

Thrasymachus  is  on  the  brink  of  the  inevitable  conclusion,  when 
he  makes  a  bold  diversion.  "Tell  me,  Socrates,"  he  says,  "have 
you  a  nurse  ?  "  What  a  question  1  Why  do  you  ask  ?  "  Because 
I  should  imagine  that  she  never  wipes  your  nose,  as  she  has  never 
taught  you  what  the  shepherd  does  with  his  sheep.  Like  the 
ruler  he  fattens  them  for  his  use.  And  experience  proves  that 
in  ever}'  relation  of  life  the  just  man  loses  and  the  unjust  gains, 
especially  where  injustice  is  on  the  grand  scale,  which  is  quite 
another  thing  from  the  petty  roguenes  of  swindlers  and  burglars 
ind  robbers  of  temples.  The  language  of  men  proves  this  —  our 
gracious  and  blessed  tyrant  and  the  like  —  all  which  tends  to 
show  (1)  that  justice  is  the  interest  of  the  stronger ;  and  (2)  that 
injustice  is  more  profitable  and  also  stronger  than  justice." 

Thrasymachus,  who  is  better  at  a  speech  than  at  a  close  argu- 
ment, having  deluged  the  company  with  words,  has  a  mind  to  es- 
cape. But  the  others  will  not  let  him  go,  and  Socrates  adds  a 
humble  but  earnest  request  that  he  would  not  desert  them  at  such 
a  crisis  of  their  fate.  "  And  what  can  I  do  more  for  you  ?  "  he 
said  ;  "  would  you  have  me  put  the  words  bodily  into  your  soul  ?  ** 
God  forbid  I  replies  Socrates:  we  only  want  you  to  be  consistent 
in  the  use  of  terms,  and  not  to  employ  "  physician  "  in  an  exact 
sense,  and  then  again  "shepherd"  or  "ruler"  in  an  inexact  sense, 
—  whereas  the  ruler  in  himself,  and  the  shepherd  in  himself  are 
looking  only  to  the  good  of  their  flocks  and  not  to  their  own ;  and 
yet  you  will  insist  that  the  ruler  likes  being  in  office.  "  No  doubt 
about  tha-,"  replies  Thrasymachus.  Then  why  are  they  paid  ? 
Is  not  the  reason  that  their  interest  is  not  comprehended  in  tlieir 
art,  and  is  therefore  the  concern  of  another  art,  which  is  common 
to  the  arts  in  general,  and  therefore  not  identical  with  any  one  uf 
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diem  ?  mud  this  is  the  art  of  paj.  Nor  would  any  man  be  a  ruler 
unless  be  were  induced  hj  the  hope  of  reward  or  the  fear  of  punish- 
ment ;  the  reward  is  money  or  honor,  the  punishment  is  the  neces- 
sity of  being  ruled  by  a  worse  man  than  himself.  And  if  a  State 
were  composed  of  good  men  only,  there  would  be  as  much  "  nolo 
episcopari  "  as  there  is  at  present  of  the  opposite.  ....  This  satire 
on  existing  goTemments  is  heightened  by  the  simple  and  appar- 
ently incidental  manner  in  which  the  remark  is  introduced.  There 
18  a  similar  irony  in  the  argument  that  the  goyemors  of  mankind 
are  disinterested,  because  they  receive  pay.  •  •  .  . 

Enough  of  this :  the  other  assertion  of  Thrasymachus  is  far  more 
important  —  that  the  unjust  life  is  more  gainful  than  the  just. 
Now,  as  you  and  I,  Glaucon,  are  not  convinced  of  this,  we  ought 
to  try  and  answer  him,  and  as  we  cannot  number  the  gains  of 
either,  we  had  better  proceed  by  making  mutual  admissions  of  the 
truth  to  one  another. 

Thrasymachus  had  asserted  that  perfect  injustice  was  more 
gainful  than  perfect  justice,  and  afler  a  little  hesitation  he  is 
induced  by  Socrates  to  admit  the  still  greater  paradox  that  injus- 
tice is  virtue  and  justice  vice.  Socrates  praises  his  frankness,  and 
assumes  the  attitude  of  one  whose  only  wish  is  to  understand  the 
meaning  of  his  opponents.  At  the  same  time  he  is  weaving  a 
net  in  which  Thrasymachus  is  finally  inclosed.  The  admission 
was  elicited  firom  him  that  the  just  man  only  seeks  to  gain  an 
advantage  over  the  unjust,  but  not  over  the  just  —  while  the  un- 
just would  gain  an  advantage  over  either.  Socrates,  in  order  to 
test  this  statement,  employs  once  more  the  £iivorite  analogy  of  the 
arts.  The  musician,  doctor,  skilled  artist  of  any  sort,  does  not 
seek  to  get  more  than  the  skilled,  but  only  more  than  the  unskilled 
(that  is  to  say,  he  works  up  to  a  rule,  standard,  law,  and  does  not 
exceed  it),  whereas  the  unskilled  makes  random  efforts  at  excess. 
Thus  the  skilled  falls  on  the  side  of  the  good,  and  the  unskilled  on 
the  side  of  the  evil,  and  the  just  is  the  skilled,  and  the  unjust  is 
the  unskilled.  .... 

There  was  great  difficulty  in  bringing  Thrasymachus  to  this 
point ;  the  day  was  hot  and  he  was  streaming  with  perspiration, 
and  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  he  was  seen  to  blush.  But  his 
other  thesis  that  injustice  was  stronger  than  justice  has  not  yet 
been  refuted,  and  Socrates  now  proceeds  to  the  consideration  of 
this,  which,  with  the  assistance  of  Thrasymachus,  he  hopes  to  clear 
up;    the  latter  is  at  first  churlish,  but  in  the  judicious  hands  of 

Socrates  is  soon  restored  to  good  humor Is  there  not  honor 

among  thieves?  Ii  not  the  strength  of  injustice  only  a  remnant 
of  justice  ?  Is  not  absolute  injustice  absolute  weakness  nXso  ?  A 
house  that  is  divided  against  itself  cannot  stand ;  two  men  who 
quarrel  detract  finom  one  another's  strength,  and  he  who  is  at  war 
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with  himself  is  the  enemy  of  himself  and  the  gods.  Not  wicked- 
ness therefore,  hot  semi-wickedness  floorishes  in  States,  —  a  remnant 
of  good  is  needed  in  order  to  make  union  in  action  possible, — 
there  is  no  kingdom  of  evil  in  this  world. 

There  is  another  question  to  be  answered :  Is  the  just  or  the 
unjust  hi^pier  ?  Has  not  everj  art  an  end,  and  is  there  not  an 
excellence  or  rirtne  by  wliich  erery  end  is  accomplished  ?  And 
is  not  the  end  of  the  soul  happiness,  and  justice  the  excellence  of 
the  soul  by  which  happiness  is  attained  ?  This  is  our  answer  t» 
the  question  whether  the  just  or  the  unjust  man  is  the  happier. 

Thrasymachus  replies :  "  Let  this  be  your  entertainment,  Socra- 
tes, at  the  festival  of  Bendis.'*  Tes ;  and  a  yery  good  entertain- 
ment with  which  your  kindness  has  supplied  me,  now  that  you  have 
left  off  scolding.  And  yet  not  a  good  entertainment — but  that 
was  my  own  fault  for  tasting  of  many  things.  First  of  all  the 
nature  of  justice  was  the  subject  of  our  inquiry,  and  then  whether 
justice  is  virtue  and  wisdom,  or  evil  and  folly ;  and  then  the  com- 
parative advantages  of  just  and  unjust :  and  the  sum  of  all  is  that 
I  know  not  what  justice  is ;  how  then  shall  I  know  whether  the 
just  is  happy  or  not  ?  ...  . 

Thus  the  sophistical  fabric  has  been  demolished,  chiefly  by  ap- 
pealing to  the  analogy  of  the  arts.  *<  Justice  is  like  the  arts  (1) 
in  having  no  external  interest,  and  (2)  in  not  aiming  at  excess, 
and  (3)  justice  is  to  happiness  what  the  implement  of  the  work- 
man is  to  his  work.'*  At  this  the  modern  reader  is  apt  to  stumble, 
because  he  forgets  that  Plato  is  writing  in  an  age  when  the  arts 
and  the  virtues,  like  the  moral  and  intellectual  faculties  were  still 
undistinguished.  Among  early  inquirers  into  the  nature  of  human 
action  the  arts  helped  to  fill  up  the  void  of  speculation ;  and  at 
first  the  comparison  of  the  arts  and  the  virtues  was  not  perceived 
to  be  fallacious.  The  contemporaries  of  Plato  had  not  realized 
the  Aristotelian  distinction  "  that  virtue  is  concerned  with  action, 
art  with  production."  And  yet  in  the  absurdities  which  follow 
from  some  uses  of  the  analogy  (cp.  333  E,  334  B),  there  seems  to 
be  an  intimation  conveyed  that  virtue  is  more  than  art.  This  is 
implied  in  the  conclusion  that  ''justice  is  a  thief,"  and  in  the  dis- 
satisfaction which  Socrates  expresses  at  the  final  result.  The 
second  of  the  three  arguments,  "  that  the  just  does  not  aim  at 
excess,"  has  a  real  meaning,  though  wrapped  up  in  an  enigmatical 
form.  That  the  good  is  of  the  nature  of  the  finite  is  a  peculiarly 
Hellenic  sentiment,  which  may  be  compared  with  the  language  of 
those  modem  writers  who  speak  of  virtue  as  fitness,  and  of  freedom 
as  obedience  to  law.  The  mathematical  or  logical  notion  of  limit 
easily  passes  into  an  ethical  one,  and  even  finds  a  mythological 
expressio  i  in  the  conception  of  (^(j>Ouvosi)  enyy.  Ideas  of  measure, 
equality,   order,  unity,  proportion,  still    linger   in    the  writings  of 
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Boralists ;  and  the  true  spirit  of  the  fine  arts  is  better  conTeyed  bj 
such  terms  than  bj  fuperlatives. 

MWbeo  workiiMo  itrhe  to  do  better  than  well,** 
"Tbey  do  coofamd  their  ikill  in  cofttonww  ** 

V  In  what  may  be  called  the  epilogue  of  the  discussion  with  Thra> 
gjrmachns,  Fli^  argues  that  erii  is  not  a  principle  of  strength,  but 
of  discord  and  dissolution,  just  touching  the  question  which  hat- 
been  often  treated  in  modem  times  by  theologians  and  philosophers 
of  the  negative  nature  of  eyil  (cp.  on  the  other  hand,  x.  610).  In 
the  last  argument  we  trace  the  germ  of  the  Aristotelian  doctrine 
of  an  end  and  a  yirtue  directed  towards  the  end,  which  again  is 
suggested  by  the  arts.  The  final  reconcilement  of  justice  and  hap- 
piness, and  the  identity  of  the  individual  and  the  State  are  also 
intimated.  Nothing  is  concluded ;  but  the  tendency  of  the  dialec- 
tical process,  here  as  always,  is  to  enlarge  the  conception  of  ideas, 
and  to  widen  their  application  to  human  life. 

Book  IL  Thrasymachus  is  pacified,  but  the  intrepid  Glaucon 
insists  on  continuing  the  argument.  He  begins  by  dividing  goods 
into  three  classes :  first,  goods  desirable  in  themselves ;  secondly, 
goods  desirable  in  themselves  and  for  their  results ;  thirdly,  goods  de- 
sirable for  their  results  only.  He  then  asks  Socrates  in  which  of  the 
three  classes  he  would  place  justice.  In  the  second  class,  replies  Soc- 
rates, among  goods  desirable  for  themselves  and  also  for  their  results. 
**  Then  the  world  in  general  will  be  of  another  mind,  for  they  will 
say  that  justice  belongs  to  a  troublesome  class  of  goods  which  are 
desirable  for  their  results  only."  Socrates  answers  that  this  is  the 
doctrine  of  Thrasymachus  which  he  rejects.  Glaucon  thinks  that 
Thrasymachus  was  too  ready  to  Usten  to-' the  voice  of  the  charmer, 
and  proposes  to  consider  the  nature  of  justice  and  injustice  in  them- 
selves and  apart  from  the  results  and  rewards  which  accompany 
them.  He  will  first  of  all  speak  of  the  nature  and  origin  of  justice  ; 
secondly,  of  the  manner  in  which  men  view  justice  as  a  necessity 
and  not  a  good ;  and  thirdly,  he  will  prove  the  reasonableness  of  this 
yiew. 

.■  .**  To  do  injustice  is  said  to  be  a  good ;  to  suffer  injustice  an  eviL 
As  the  evil  is  discovered  by  experience  to  be  greater  than  the  good, 
the  sufferers,  who  cannot  also  be  doers,  make  a  compact  that  they 
will  have  neither,  and  this  compact  or  mean  is  called  justice,  but  is 
really  the  impossibility  of  doing  injustice.  No  one  would  observe 
such  a  compact  if  he  were  not  obliged.  We  may  test  this  by  sup- 
posing that  the  just  and  unjust  have  two  rings,  like  that  of  Gyges 
in  the  well-known  story,  which  make  them  invbible,  and  then  no 
difference  would  appear  in  them,  for  every  one  would  do  evil  if  he 
cocdd.     Asd  he  who  abstained  would  be  regarded  by  the  world  as  a 
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fool  for  his  pains.  Men  might  praise  him  in  public  oat  of  fear  for 
thenuelTeB,  bat  they  woald  laugh  at  him  in  their  hearts. '  (Cp.  Gor- 
gias,488B). 

**  And  now  let  us  frame  an  ideal  of  the  just  and  unjust.  Lnagina 
the  unjust  man  to  be  master  of  his  craft,  seldom  making  mistakes 
and  easily  correcting  them ;  haying  gifts  of  money,  speech,  strength 
-^— the  greatest  rillain  bearing  the  highest  character:' and  at  his 
'side  let  us  place  the  just  in  his  nobleness  and  simplicity- — being, 
not  seeming — without  name  or  reward  —  clothed  in  his  justice  only 
-^  the  best  of  men  who  is  thought  to  be  the  worst,  and  let  him  die  as 
he  has  lived.  I  might  add  (but  I  would  rather  put  the  rest  into  the 
mouth  of  the  panegyrists  of  injustice.  Hiey  will  tell  you)  that  the 
just  man  will  be  scourged,  racked,  bound,  have  his  eyes  put  out,  and 
will  at  last  be  crucified  [literally  impaled]  —  and  all  Uiis  because 
he  ought  to  have  preferred  seeming  to  being.  How  dififerent  is  the 
case  of  the  unjust  t  who  clinga  to  appearance  as  the  true  reality. 
His  high  character  makes  him  a  ruler ;  he  can  manry  where  he  likes, 
trade  where  he  likes,  help  his  friends  and  hurt  his  enemies ;  having 
got  rich  by  dishonesty  he  can  worship  the  gods  better,  and  will  there- 
fore be  more  loved  by  them  than  the  just." 

I  was  thinking  what  to  answer,  when  Adeimantus,  like  an  Homeric 
hero,  "  brother  helping  brother,"  desired  to  join  in  the  already  un- 
equal contest.  He  considered  that  the  most  important  point  of  all 
had  been  omitted :  ''  the  grand  error  has  been  that  men  are  taught 
to  be  just  for  the  sake  of  rewards ;  parents  and  guardians  make 
reputation  the  incentive  to  virtue.  And  other  advantages  are  prom- 
ised by  them  of  a  more  solid  kind ;  «.  g.  wealthy  marriages,  and 
high  offices  which  depend  upon  the  good  opinion  of  mankind. 
There  is  a  picture  in  Homer  of  fat  sheep  and  heavy  fleeces,  rich 
corn-fields  and  trees  toppling  with  fhiit,  which  the  gods  provide  in 
this  life  for  the  just.  And  the  Orphic  poets  add  a  similar  picture 
of  another.  Musaeus  gets  his  heroes  down  in  the  world  below,  and 
has  the  saints  feasting  on  couches,  with  garlands  on  their  heads,  en- 
joying as  the  meed  of  virtue  a  gross  paradise  of  immortal  drunken- 
ness. Some  go  further,  and  speak  also  of  a  fair  posterity  in  the 
third  and  fourth  generation.  But  the  wicked  are  drowned  by  them 
in  a  slough  of  despond,  and  are  made  to  carry  water  in  a  sieve. 
Our  description  of  the  infamy  and  sufferings  of  the  just  is  trans- 
ferred by  them  to  the  unjust  That  is  all  that  their  imagination  sup- 
plies. 

"  Take  another  kind  of  argument  which  is  found  both  in  poetry 
and  prose :  '  Virtue,'  as  Hesiod  says,  *  is  honorable  but  difficult ' 
—  *  steep  is  the  way  and  narrow  is  the  gate ; '  but  vice  is  easy  and 
profitable  —  *  broad  is  the  way  and  many  walk  therein.*  And  you 
may  often  see  the  wicked  in  great  prosperity  and  the  righteous 
afflicted  by  the  will  of  Heaven.     And  mendicant  prophets  knock 
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aft  rich  men's  doors,  promisiDg  to  atone  for  the  sins  of  thoniseWes  or 
Iheir  fathers  io  a  pleasant  easy  manner  with  festive  games,  or  with 
charms  and  invocations  to  get  rid  of  an  enemy  good  or  bad  hy 
dinne  help  and  at  a  small  charge ;  they  appeal  to  a  heap  of  books 
professing  to  be  written  by  Musaeos  and  (>rpheas,  and  carry  away 
the  minds  of  whole  cities,  and  promise  to  '  get  souls  oat  of  purga* 
tory,' and  are  dangerous  if  they  are  refused. 

•-<^  When  a  liTely-minded  ingenuous  youth  hears  all  this,  what  will 
be  his  conclusion  ?  •  '  Will  he,'  in  the  language  of  Pindar,  make 
justice  '  his  high  tower,  or  fortify  himself  with  crooked  deceit  ?  * 
Justice,  he  reflects,  without  the  appearance  of  justice,  is  misery  and 
ruin ;  injustice  has  the  promise  of  a  glorious  life.  Appearance  is 
master  of  truth  and  lord  of  happiness.  To  appearance  then  he  will 
turn,  —  he  will  put  on  the  show  of  virtue  and  trail  behind  him  the 
fox  of  Archilochus.  And  even  if  there  is  a  danger  of  being  discov- 
ered, union  and  force  and  rhetoric  wiU  do  much,  and  although  they 
cannot  prevail  over  the  gods,  still  how  do  we  know  that  there  are 
gods  ?  Only  from  the  poets,  who  acknowledge  that  they  may  be 
appeased  by  sacrifices.  Then  why  not  sin  and  pay  for  indulgences 
out  of  your  sin  ?  For  if  the  righteous  are  unpunished,  the  wicked 
may  be  unpunished  and  have  the  pleasures  of  sinning  too.  But  is 
there  not  a  danger  of  the  world  below  ?  Nay,  my  friend,  says  the 
argument,  there  are  mysteries  and  atoning  powers  who  will  set  that 
matter  right,  as  the  poets,  who  are  the  sons  of  the  gods,  tell  us,  and 
this  is  confirmed  by  the  authority  of  the  State. 

"  On  what  principle  can  we  resist  such  arguments  in  favor  of  in- 
justice ?  Add  good  manners,  and,  as  the  wise  tell  us,  we  shall  fare 
well  both  with  gods  and  men;  we  shall  make  the  best  of  both 
worlds.  Who  that  is  not  a  miserable  caitiff  will  refrain  from  smil- 
ing at  the  praises  of  justice  ?  Even  if  a  man  knows  the  better  part 
he  will  not  be  angry  with  other  men  :  for  he  knows  also  that  more 
than  human  virtue  is  needed  to  save  a  man,  and  that  he  only  praises 
justice  who  is  incapable  of  injustice. 

•«  And  the  origin  of  the  evil  is  that  all  men  from  the  beginning, 
heroes,  poets,  instructors  of  youth,  have  always  asserted  '  the  tem- 
poral dispensation,'  the  honors,  glories,  profits,  expediencies  of  ju^ 
tice.  Had  they  been  taught  in  early  youth  the  power  of  justice  and 
injustice  immanent  in  the  soul,  and  unseen  by  any  human  or  divine 
eye,  they  would  not  have  needed  others  to  be  their  guardians,  but 
every  one  would  have  been  the  guardian  of  himself.  And  this  is 
what  I  want  you  to  show,  Socrates ;  other  men  use  arguments 
which  rather  tend  to  strengthen  the  position  of  Thrasymachus  that 
might  is  right.     But  from  you  1  expect  better  things." 

....  The  thesis,  which  for  the  sake  of  argument  is  maintained 
by  Gloucon,  is  the  converse  of  that  of  Thrasymachus  —  not  right  is 
the  interest  of  the  stronger,  but  right  is  the  necessity  of  the  weaker. 
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-Starting  from  the  same  premises  be  curies  the  tauljtaa  of  sodet/ 
ji  step  further  back  :  might  is  still  right,  but  the  might  is  the  weak- 
ness of  the  many  combined  against  the  strength  of  the  few. 
.  f.  There  hare  been  theories  in  modem  as  well  as  in  ancient  times 
which  haye  a  fitmily  likeness  to  the  specolations  of  Glaocon :  e.  g^ 
that  power  is  the  foundation  of  right ;  or  that  Tirtne  is  self-love  or 
the  loye  of  power ;  or  that  war  is  the  natural  state  of  man ;  or  that 
priyate  vices  are  public  benefits.  All  such  thecnies  have  a  kind 
of  plausibility  from  their  partial  agreement  with  experience.  <  For 
human  nature  oscillates  between  good  and  eyO,  and  the  motives  of 
factions  and  the  origin  of  institutions  may  be  explained  to  a  certain 
extent  on  either  hypothesis  according  to  the  character  or  point  of 
view  of  a  particular  thinker.  But  theories  of  this  sort  do  not  repre- 
sent the  real  nature  of  the  State,  which  is  based  on  a  vague  sense  of 
right  gradually  corrected  and  defined  by  experience  (although  capa- 
ble also  of  perversion),  any  more  than  the  origin  of  society,  which  is 
to  be  sought  in  the  family  and  in  the  social  and  religious  instincts 
of  man.  Nor  do  they  represent  the  average  character  of  individ- 
uals, which  cannot  be  explained  simply  on  a  theory  of  evil,  but  has 
always  a  counteracting  element  of  good.  And  as  men  become  better 
such  theories  appear  more  and  more  untruthful  to  them,  because 
they  are  more  conscious  of  their  own  disinterestedness. 

The  two  brothers  ask  Socrates  to  prove  to  them  that  the  just  is 
happy  when  they  have  taken  from  him  all  that  in  which  happiness 
is  ordinarily  supposed  to  consist.  Not  that  there  is  (1)  any  ab- 
surdity in  the  attempt  to  frame  a  notion  of  justice  apart  from  cir- 
cumstances. For  the  ideal  must  always  be  a  paradox  when  com- 
pared with  the  ordinary  conditions  of  human  life.  Neither  the 
Stoical  ideal  nor  the  Christian  ideal  is  true  as  a  fact,  but  they  may 
serve  as  a  basis  of  education,  and  may  exercise  an  ennobling  influ- 
ence. An  ideal  is  none  the  worse  because  *'  some  one  has  made 
the  discovery  "  that  no  such  ideal  was  ever  realized.  (Cp.  v.  472 
D.)  And  in  a  few  exceptional  individuals  who  are  raised  above  the 
ordinary  level  of  humanity,  the  ideal  of  happiness  may  be  almost,  if 
not  altogether,  realized  in  death  and  misery.  This  may  be  the 
state  which  the  reason  deliberately  approves,  and  which  the  utilita- 
rian as  well  as  every  other  moralist  may  be  bound  in  certain  cases 
to  prefer. 

Nor  again,  (2)  must  we  forget  that  Plato,  though  he  agrees  gener- 
ally with  the  view  implied  in  the  argument  of  the  two  brothers,  is 
not  expressing  his  own  final  conclusion,  but  rather  seeking  to  drama- 
tize one  of  the  aspects  of  ethical  truth.  He  is  developing  his  idea 
gradually  in  a  series  of  positions  or  situations.  He  is  exhibiting 
Socrates  for  the  first  time  underoroinor  the  Socratic  interrocration. 
Lastly.  (3)  the  ward  *^  happiness  "  involves  some  degree  of  confusion 
l)ecause  associated  in  the  language  of  modem  philosophy  with  con* 
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•cioos  plemsore  or  Mtisfiiction,  which  was  not  equally  preaent  to  his 
duuq.  • .     I  .  •  .  a.   . 

Glaaeon  has  heen  drawing  a  pictore  of  the  miaerj  of  the  jost  and 
the  happiness  of  the  unjust,  to  which  the  misery  of  the  tyrant  in 
book  ix.  is  the  real  counterpart  And  still  the  unjust  must  appear 
just ;  this  is  '^  the  homage  which  vice  pays  to  Tirtue."  But  now 
Adeimanttts  proceeds  to  show  that  this  regard  for  justice  is  only  for 
the  sake  of  rewards  and  reputation,  and  points  out  the  adTantage 
which  is  giyen  to  such  arguments  as  those  of  Thrasymachus  and 
Glancon  by  the  conyentional  morality  of  mankind.  He  seems  to 
f«!ei  the  difficulty  of  justifying  the  ways.of  God  to  man."  Both  Kd 
them  touch  upon  the  question,  how  far  the  morality  of  actions  is 
determined  by  their  consequences  (cp.  It.  420  folL) ;  and  both  of 
them  go  beyond  the  position  of  Socrates,  that  justice  belongs  to  the 
class  of  goods  not  desirable  for  themselyes  only,  but  desirable  for 
themselTes  and  for  their  results,  to  which  he  recalls  them.  In  their 
attempt  to  view  justice  as  an  internal  principle,  and  in  their  con 
demnation  of  the  poets,  they  anticipate  him.  The  common  life  of 
Greece  is  not  enough  for  them ;  they  must  penetrate  deeper  into  the 
nature  of  things. 

It  has  been  objected  that  justice  is  honesty  in  the  sense  of  Glan- 
con and  Adeimantus,  but  is  taken  by  Socrates  to  mean  all  yirtue. 
May  we  not  more  truly  say  that  the  old-fashioned  notion  of  justice 
is  enlarged  by  Socrates,  and  becomes  equivalent  to  unirersal  order 
or  well-being,  first  in  the  State,  and  secondly  in  the  indiyidual  ? 
He  has  found  a  new  answer  to  his  old  question  ^  whether  the  virtues 
are  one  or  many,**  viz.,  that  one  is  the  ordering  principle  of  the  three 
others.  In  seeking  to  establish  the  purely  internal  nature  of  justice, 
he  is  met  by  the  fact  that  man  is  a  social  being,  and  he  tries  to 
harmonize  them  as  well  as  he  can.  There  is  no  more  inconsistency 
in  this  than  was  ineyitable  in  his  age  and  country ;  there  is  no  use 
in  turning  upon  him  the  cross  lights  of  modem  philosophy,  which, 
fix>m  some  other  point  of  yiew,  would  appear  equally  inconsistent. 
Plato  does  not  gire  the  final  solution  of  philosophical  questions  for 
us ;  n<»r  can  he  be  judged  of  by  our  standard. 

The  remainder  of  the  Republic  is  developed  out  of  the  question 
of  the  sons  of  Ariston.  Three  points  are  desenring  of  remark  in 
what  immediately  follows:  First,  that  the  answer  of  Socrates  is 
altogether  indirect.  He  does  not  say  that  happiness  consists  in  the 
contemplation  of  the  idea  of  justice,  and  still  less  will  he  be  tempted 
to  affirm  the  Stoical  paradox  that  the  just  man  can  be  happy  on  the 
rack.  But  first  he  dwells  on  the  difficulty  of  the  problem,  and  in- 
sists on  restoring  man  to  his  natural  condition,  before  he  will  answer 
the  question  at  alL  He  too  will  frame  an  ideal,  but  his  ideal  com- 
prehends not  only  abstract  justice,  but  the  whole  relations  of  man. 
Under  the  fanciful  illustration  of  the  large  letters  he  implies  that  he 
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will  only  look  for  justice  in  sociefy,'  and  that  from  the  State  he  will 
proceed  to  the  individuaL  His  answer  in  substance  amounts  to 
this,  —  that  under  farorable  conditions,  i.  «^  in  the  perfect  State, 
justice  and  happiness  will  coincide,  and  that  when  justice  has  been 
once  found,  happiness  may  be  left  to  take  care  of  itsell  •  That  he 
falls  into  some  degree  of  inconsistency,  when  in  the  tenth  book  he 
claims  to  hare  got  rid  of  the  rewards  and  honors  of  justice,  may  be 
admitted ;  for  he  has  left  those  which  are  allowed  to  exist  in  the  per- 
fect State...  Still,  he  preserves  the  true  attitude  of  moral  action. 
Let  a  man  do  his  du^ .  towards  his  country  first,  without  asking 
whether  he  will  be  happy  or  not,  and  happiness  will  be  the  insepa- 
rable accident  which  attends  him.  *'  Seek  first  the  kingdom  of  God 
and  his  righteousness,  and  all  these  things  shall  be  added  unto 
you." 

Secondly,  it  may  be  remarked  that  Plato  preserves  the  true  char- 
acter of  Greek  thought  in  beginning  with  the  State  and  going  on  to 
the  individual :  first  ethics,  then  politics,  is  the  order  of  ideas  to  us ; 
the  reverse  is  the  order  of  history.  Only  after  many  struggles  of 
thought  does  the  individual  assert  his  fiill  right  and  become  a  per- 
fectly moral  agent.  Thirdly,  we  may  observe  that  here  begins  the 
confusion  or  indentification  of  the  individual  and  the  State,  of  ethics 
and  politics,  which  pervades  Greek  political  speculation,  and  even 
in  modern  times  retains  a  certain  degree  of  influence. 

....  Socrates  praises  the  sons  of  Ariston,  '*  inspired  offspring 
of  the  renowned  hero,"  as  the  elegiac  poet  terms  them ;  but  he  is  at 
a  loss  to  understand  how  they  can  argue  so  eloquently  on  behalf  of 
injustice  while  their  character  shows  that  their  own  arguments  have 
no  influence  on  them.  He  does  not  know  how  to  answer  Uiem, 
although  he  is  afraid  of  deserting  justice  in  the  hour  of  need./  He 
therefore  makes  a  condition,  that  having  weak  eyes  he  shall  be 
allowed  to  read  the  large  letters  first  and  then  go  on  to  the  smaller. 
He  means  to  say,  that  he  must  be  allowed  to  look  for  justice  in  the 
State  first,  and  shall  then  proceed  to  the  individual.  This  is  agreed, 
and  Socrates  constructs  the  State. 

Society  arises  out  of  the  wants  of  man.  His  first  want  is  food  ; 
his  second  a  house  ;  his  third  a  coat.  The  sense  of  these  needs  and 
the  possibility  of  satisfying  them  by  exchange,  draw  individuals  to- 
gether on  the  same  spot ;  and  this  is  the  beginning  of  a  State,  which 
we  take  the  liberty  to  invent,  although  necessity  is  the  real  inventor. 
There  must  be  first  a  husbandman,  secondly,  a  builder,  thirdly,  a 
weaver,  to  which  may  be  added  a  cobbler.  Four  or  five  citizens  at 
least  are  required  to  make  a  city.  Now  men  have  different  natures, 
and  one  man  will  do  one  thing  better  than  many ;  and  business 
waits  for  no  man.  Hence  there  must  be  a  division  of  labor  into  dif- 
ferent employments ;  into  wholesale  and  retail ;  into  workers,  and 
makera  of  workmen's  tools ;  into  shepherds  and  husbandmen.     A 
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eity  which  indades  all  this  will  hare  far  exceeded  the  limit  of  four 
or  fire,  and  yet  not  be  yerj  large.     But  then  again  imports  will  be 
required,  and  imports  necessitate  exports,  and  tlds  implies  variety  of 
produce  in  order  to  attract  the  taste  of  purchasers ;  also  jnerehaats 
and  flhips.    In  the  city  too  we  must  have  a  market  and  money  and 
retail  trades,  otherwise  buyers  and  sellers  will  nerer  meet,  and  the 
Talnable  time  of  the  producers  will  be  wasted  in  vain  efforts  at  ex- 
change. .  If  we  add  hired  senrants  the  State  will  be  complete,  and 
we  may  guess  that  somewhere  in  the  intercourse  of  the  citizens  with 
one  another  justice  and  injustice  will  appear.      .  - ,  -.u  m  ri   .  m  ; '  -  at 
Here  follows  a  rustic  picture  of  their  way  of  life.     They  build 
houses,  and  produce  com  and  wine,  and  make  coats   and    shoes. 
They  are  lightly  clad  in  summer  while  at  their  work,  but  well  shod 
and  clothed  in  winter.     Their  principal  food  is  flour  and  meal,  of 
which  they  make  noble  puddings,  and  these  they  serre  up  on  wattled 
reeds  or  clean  leares.     They  repose  on  couches  strewn  with  yew 
and  m}'Ttle,  passing  their  time  in  pleasant  converse  with  one  another, 
h3rmning  the  gods  and  drinking  their  wine.     "  Yes,  Socrates/'  said 
Glaucon, ''  but  you  should  give  them  a  relish."     Yes,  I  replied,  and 
a  relish  they  shall  hare  —  salt  and  olives  and  cheese  and  potherbs 
and  chestnuts  which  they  will  roast  at  the  fire,  indulging  in,  mod- 
erate potations.     Fed  on  such  a  diet  they  will  live  in  peace   and 
health,  and  bequeath  a  similar  life  to  their  descendants ;  and  they 
will  be  careful  not  to  have  too  many  children.     Glaucon  said,  '*  'Tis 
a  city  of  pigs,  Socrates."     Why,  I  replied,  what  do  you  want  more  ? 
^  Only  the  conveniences  of  life,  which  every  one  has,  —  sofas  to  lie 
upon,  tables  to  eat  from,  also  meats  and  sweets.'*     I  see  that  yon 
want  not  only  a  State,  but  a  State  of  luxury ;  and  possibly  in  the 
more  complex  frame  we  shall  sooner  find  justice    and    injustice. 
Then  our  ideas  will  have  to  enlarge  themselves ;  the  fine  arts  roust 
go  to  work  —  every  instrument  and  ornament  of  luxury  in  furniture 
and  dress  and  food  will  be  wanted  in  every  form.     There  will  be 
dancers,  painters,  sculptors,  musicians,  cooks,  barbers,  tire-women, 
nurses,  artists ;  and  we  must  not  forget  the  swineherds  and  neat^ 
herds  too  for  the  animals,  and  physicians  to  cure  the  disorders  of 
which  luxury  is  the  source.     Ajid  then  to  feed  all  these  superfluous 
m^Qtks  we  shall  need  a  part  of  our  neighbors'  land,   and  they  will 
wa&<  »  part  of  ours :  and  this  is  the  origin  of  war,  which  may  be 
traced  to  the  same  causes  as  other  political  evils.     Our  city  will 
now  require  the  slight  addition  of  a  camp,  and  the  citizen  will  be 
converted  into  a  soldier.     But  theff  our  old  doctrine  of  the  division 
of  labor  must  not  be  forgotten.     The  art  of  war  cannot  be  learned 
in  a  day,  and  there  must  be  natural  aptitudes  for  military  duties. 
There  will  be  some  warlike  natures  who  have  aptitude  —  dogs  keen 
of  scent  and  swift  of  foot  to  pursue,  and  strong  of  limb  to  fis^ht. 
And  as  passion  is  the  foundation  of  courage,  such  natures,  whether 
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of  men  or  animals,  will  be  fbU  of  paMion.  And  here  arises  a  diffi- 
culty:  these  passionate  natures  are  apt  to  bite  and  deroor  one 
another ;  the  union  of  gentleness  to  friends  and  fierceness  against  en- 
emies appears  to  be  an  impossibilitj  in  nature ;  and  the  guardian 
requires  both  qualitieai  Who  then  can  be  a  guardian  ?  After  a 
pause,  Socrates  adds  that  the  image  of  the  dog  suggests  a  way  of 
escape.  For  in  dogs  too  there  is  a  double  character  of  gentleness 
to  friends  and  enmity  to  strangers.  Tour  dbg  Is  a  philosopher,  and 
judges  by  the  rule  of  knowing  or  not  knowing,  and  philosf^y 
whether  in  man  or  beast  ii  the  parent  of  gentleness.  And  the  hiH 
man  watch-dogs  too  must  be  philosophers  or  lovers  of  learning,  which 
will  make  them  gentle.  And  how  are  they  to  be  learned  without 
education  ? 

But  what  is  education  ?  Is  any  better  than  the  dd-fiMhioned 
sort  which  is  comprehended  under  the  names  of  music  and  gym- 
nastic? Music  includes  literature,  and  literature  is  of  two  kinds, 
true  and  false.  ^  What  do  you  mean  ?  **  he  said.  I  mean  that 
children  hear  stories  before  they  learn  gymnastics,  and  that  the  sto- 
ries are  mostly  untrue,  or  have  only  one  or  two  grains  of  truth  in 
a  bushel  of  falsehood.  Now  early  life  is  very  impressible,  and  chil- 
dren ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  leam  what  they  will  have  to  un- 
learn when  they  grow  up ;  and  in  order  to  prevent  this  we  must 
have  a  censorship  of  nursery  tales,  banishing  some  and  keeping 
some.  Some  of  them  are  rery  improper,  as  we  may  see  in  the 
great  instances  of  Homer  and  Hesiod,  who  are  really  much  to 
blame,  for  they  not  only  tell  lies  but  bad  lies ;  stories  about  Ura- 
nus and  Saturn,  which  are  immoral  as  well  as  false,  and  which 
should  never  be  spoken  of  to  young  persons  or  indeed  at  all ;  or, 
if  at  all,  then  in  a  mystery  ailer  the  sacrifice,  not  of  an  Eleusinian 
pig,  but  of  some  unprocurable  animal.  Shall  our  youth  be  encour- 
aged to  beat  their  fathers  by  the  example  of  Zeus,  or  our  citizens 
be  incited  to  war  by  seeing  the  wars  of  the  gods  and  giants  em- 
broidered on  the  robe  of  Athene  ?  Shall  they  hear  the  narrative 
of  Hephaestus  binding  his  mother,  and  of  Zeus  sending  him  fiying 
for  helping  her  when  she  was  beaten?  Even  if  such  tales  are 
capable  of  a  mystical  interpretation  the  interpretation  is  not  obvious 
to  the  young  at  the  age  when  impressions  are  most  powerfuL  But 
if  any  one  asks  what  tales  are  to  be  allowed,  to  that,  Adeimantus, 
you  and  I  answer  that  we  are  legislators  and  not  book-makers ;  we 
only  lay  down  the  principles  according  to  which  books  are  to  be 
written,  but  to  write  them  is  the-  duty  of  others. 

And  our  first  principle  is  that  God  is  good,  and  the  author  of 
good,  and  good  only ;  not  that  he  is  the  steward  of  good  and  evil, 
or  that  he  has  two  casks  full  of  destinies,  as  Homer  says ;  or  that 
Athene  and  Zeus  incited  Pandarus  to  break  the  treaty ;  or  that 
God  caused  the  sufferings  of  Niobe,  or  of  Pelops,  or  the  Trojan 
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War.  We  maintain,  on  the  contrary,  either  that  these  were  not 
the  actions  of  the  gods,  or  that  God  was  jost,  and  men  were  all 
the  better  for  being  punished  :  but  that  the  deed  was  evil,  and  God 
the  aiith<»r  of  the  deed  —  this  is  not  to  be  said  or  sung  in  anjr  well- 
ordered  commonwealth  hj  old  or  young,  and  is  suicidal,  immoral, 
imiMons.  This  it  our  first  and  great  principle,  —  God  is  Uie  author  I 
of  good  onl  jr.  ^ 

And  the  second  principle  is  of  the  same  nature:  With  God 
is  no  Tariableness  or  change  of  form ;  he  is  nd  Proteus.  Reason 
teaches  ns  this ;  for  if  we  suppose  a  change  in  Grod,  he  must  be 
changed  either  bj  another  or  hj  himself.  By  another  ?  —  but  the 
best  works  of  nature  and  art  and  the  noblest  qualities  of  mind  are 
least  liable  to  be  changed  by  any  external  force.  By  himself?  — 
but  he  cannot  change  for  the  better,  and  he  will  hardly  change 
for  the  worse.  He  remains  forever  fairest  and  best  in  his  own 
image.  Therefore  we  refuse  to  listen  to  the  poets  who  tell  us  of 
the  goddess  Here  begging  in  the  likeness  of  a  priestess,  or  of  other 
deities  who  prowl  about  at  night  in  strange  disguises ;  all  that 
blasphemous  nonsense  with  which  mothers''  ifbol  the  manhood  out 
of  their  children  is  got  at  second-hand  from  •  the  poets,  and  ought 
to  be  suppressed.  But  you  will  say  that  God,  who  is  himself  un- 
changeable, may  take  a  form  in  relation jfep  us.  Why  should  he 
do  this?  For  gods  as  well  as  men  hate  the  lie  in  the  soul  or 
principle  of  falsehood ;  and  as  for  any  other  form  of  lying  which 
is  used  for  a  purpose  and  is  regarded  as  innocent  in  certain  excep- 
tional cases  —  what  need  have  the  gods  of  this  ?  For  they  are 
not  ignorant  of  antiquity  like  the  poets,  nor  are  they  afraid  of  their 
enemies,  nor  is  any  madman  a  friend  of  theirs.  God  then  is  true, 
he  is  absolutely  true ;  he  changes  not,  he  deceives  not,  by  day  or 
night,  by  word  or  sign.  This  is  our  second  great  principle,  —  God't 
is  true.  Away  with  the  lying  dream  of  Agamemnon  in  Homer, 
and  the  accusation  of  Thetis  against  Apollo  in  Aeschylus. 

•  ...  In  order  to  give  clearness  to  his  conception  of  the  State, 
Plato  prefers  to  trace  the  first  principles  of  mutual  need  and  of 
division  of  labor  in  an  imaginary  community  of  four  or  five  citizens. 
Gradually  this  conmiunity  increases ;  the  division  of  labor  extends 
to  countries ;  imports  necessitate  exports ;  a  medium  of  exchange 
is  required,  and  retailers  sit  in  the  market-place  to  save  the  time 
ci  the  producers.  These  are  the  steps  by  which  Plato  constructs 
the  first  or  primitive  State,  introducing  the  elements  of  political 
economy  by  the  way.  When  he  makes  a  transition  to  a  second 
State,  'which  is  framed  on  the  civilized  model,  this  is  only  a  device 
of  style ;  he  indulges  in  a  picture  of  primitive  life,  but  he  does  not 
seriously  mean  to  say  that  one  is  better  than  the  other  (cp.  Politi- 
ens,  p.  272) ;  nor  can  any  inference  be  drawn  from  the  description 
of  the  first  State  taken  apart  from  the  second,  such  as  Aristotle 
appears  to  draw  in  the  Politics,  book  iv.  4,  12. 
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t  The  diaappointment  of  Glaucon  at  the  **  citj  of  pigs,"  the  ladi- 
crous  descriptioii  of  the  ministers  of  luxmy  in  the  more  refined 
State,  and  the  afterthought  of  the  necessity  of  doctors,  the  ironical 
illustration  of  the  nature  of  the  true  guardian  taken  from  the  dog, 
the  desirableness  of  offering  some  almost  unprocurable  yictim  when 
impure  mysteries  are  to  be  celebrated,  are  touches  of  humor  which 
may  be  noted  in  passing.  In  the  education  of  the  young,  Plato 
startles  us  by  affirming  that  a  child  must  begin  by  learning  false- 
hood first  and  truth  afterwards.  Yet  this  is  not  yery  different 
fix>m  saying  that  children  must  be  taught  through  the  medium  of 
imagination  as  well  as  reason ;  that  their  minds  can  only  derelop 
gradually,  and  that  there  is  much  which  they  must  learn  without 
understanding  (cp.  iii.  402  A).  This  is  also  the  substance  of 
Plato's  view,  though  he  must  also  be  allowed  to  have  drawn  the 
line  somewhat  differently  from  modem  ethical  writers  respecting 
truth  and  falsehood.  To  us  economies  or  accommodations  could  be 
only  allowable  as  far  as  they  are  required  by  the  human  faculties 
or  necessary  for  the  communication  of  knowledge  to  the  simple  and 
ignorant.  But  Plato  seems  to  limit  the  use  of  them  only  by  requir- 
ing that  they  should  have  a  good  moral  effect,  and  that  such  a 
dangerous  weapon  as  falsehood  should  be  used  by  the  rulers  alone 
and  for  great  objects. 

A  singular  conception  which  occurs  towards  the  end  of  the  book 
is  the  lie  in  the  soul ;  this  is  connected  with  the  Platonic  and 
Socratic  doctrine  that  involuntary  ignorance  is  worse  than  volun- 
tary. The  lie  in  the  soul  is  the  most  involuntary  of  all  ignorance, 
a  real  deception  which  he  ironically  terms  a  true  lie,  a  false  princi- 
ple hated  by  gods  and  men.  For  example,  to  represent  God  as 
false  or  immoral,  or,  according  to  Plato,  as  deluding  men  with 
appearances,  would  be  a  lie  of  this  hateful  description.  To  this 
is  opposed  the  lie  in  words,  which  is  only  such  a  deception  as  may 
occur  in  a  play  or  poem,  or  allegory  or  figure  of  speech,  or  in  any 
sort  of  accommodation,  —  which  though  useless  to  the  gods  may  be 
useful  to  men  in  certain  cases.  Reserving  for  another  place  the 
greater  questions  of  religion  or  education,  we  may  note  further, 
(l)  the  approval  of  the  old  traditional  education  of  Greece;  (2) 
the  preparation  which  Plato  is  making  for  the  attack  on  Homer 
and  the  poets ;  (3)  the  preparation  which  he  is  also  making  for 
the  use  of  economies  in  the  State ;  (4)  the  familiar  use  of  the  alle- 
gorical interpretation  of  the  poets  in  the  age  of  Plato,  which  here, 
as  in  the  Phaedrus,  is  rejected  by  him  ;  (5)  the  contemptuous  and 
at  the  same  time  euphemistic  manner  in  which  here  as  below  (iii. 
390)  he  alludes  to  tlie  Chronique  Scandaleuse  of  the  gods. 

Book  III.  There  is  another  motive  in  purifying  religion,  which 
b  to  banish  fear ;  for  no  man  can  be-  courageous  who  is  afraid  of 
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dmth,  or  who  beUoves  the  tales  which  are  repeated  hy  the  poett 
concerning  the  world  below.  A  gentle  request  should  be  made 
to  them  b/  the  authorities  not  to  abuse  hell,  accompanied  by  an 
intimation  that  their  tales  are  untrue,  and  the  reverse  of  inspiring 
feo  heroes.  The  licenser  is  desired  to  expunge  obnoxious  passages, 
inch  as  the  chilling  words  of  Achilles:  '*I  would  rather  be  a 
■enring^man  than  rule  orer  all  the  dead ; "  and  the  verses  which 
tell  of  the  squalid  mansions,  the  meaningless  ghosts,  the  flitting 
■ool  mourning  over  her  lost  strength  and  youth,  the  soul  with  a 
gibber  going  beneath  the  earth  like  smoke,  Uie  souls  of  the  suitors 
which  flutter  about  like  bats  —  all  this  sort  of  thing  Homer  and 
the  other  poets  must  not  be  angry  at  our  erasing.  The  terrors  and 
horrors  of  Cocjtus  and  Styx,  ghosts  and  sapless  shades,  and  the 
rest  of  their  Tartarian  nomenclature,  must  ranish.  Such  tales  may 
hare  their  use;  but  they  terrify  people  out  of  their  senses,  and 
are  not  proper  food  for  soldiers.  As  little  can  we  adout  the  sor- 
rows and  sympathies  of  the  Homeric  heroes:  Achilles,  the  son 
of  a  goddess,  lying  first  on  his  back,  and  then  on  his  face,  then 
starting  up  and  prancing  on  the  sea-shore ;  or  Priam,  the  cousin 
of  the  gods,  crying  aloud,  rolling  in  the  mire.  A  good  man  is  not 
altogether  prostrated  at  the  loss  of  children  or  fortune.  Neither 
is  death  terrible  to  him ;  and  therefore  lamentations  orer  the  dead 
should  not  be  practiced  by  men  of  note ;  they  should  be  the  concern 
of  women  and  of  inferior  persons  only,  whether  women  or  men. 
Still  worse  is  the  attribution  of  such  weakness  to  the  gods ;  as  when 
the  goddesses  say,  **  Alas  I  my  travail !  **  and  worst  of  all,  when 
the  king  of  heaven  himself  laments  his  inability  to  save  Hector,  or 
sorrows  over  the  impending  doom  of  his  dear  Sarpedon.  Such  a 
character  of  God,  if  not  ridiculed  by  our  young  men,  is  likely  to  be 
imitated  by  them.  Nor  should  our  citizens  be  given  to  excess  of 
laughter  —  '*  Such  violent  delights  have  violent  ends."  The  scene 
in  the  Siad  in  which  the  gods  are  introduced  shaking  their  sides 
at  Hephaestus  is  unseemly. 

Truth  should  have  a  high  place  among  the  virtues,  for  falsehood 
is  of  no  use  to  the  gods,  and  is  usefnl  only  as  a  medicine  in  the  case 
of  men.  The  State  physician  or  ruler  may  occasionally  employ 
this  medicine,  but  the  subject  must  not  in  return  tell  a  lie  to  the 
rulor ;  that  would  be  as  great  an  error  as  for  the  patient  to  tell  a 
lie  to  the  physician,  or  the  sailor  to  his  captain.  If  the  ideal  State 
is  ever  realized,  the  false  word  of  any  common  man  must  be  re- 
garded as  treason. 

In  the  next  place  our  youth  must  be  temperate,  and  tempei^ 
ance  consists  in  obedience  to  the  rulers  and  abstinence  from  sensual 
pleasures.  That  is  a  lesson  which  Homer  teaches  in  some  places  : 
'^  The  Achaeans  marched  breathing  prowess  in  silent  awe  of  their 
leaders ;  "  and  a  very  difierent  lesson  in  other  places :   "  O  heavy 
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wlao  bMi  tfe  eye*  of  a  dog>  aad  tfe  Vent  of  a  ilag.' 
This  is  a  sort  of  lai^usge  not  fikehr  to  iiapft-u  die  lessoa  of 
trol  oo  die  minds  of  joodi.  The  saase  aar  he  ssid  of  hb 
of  eadng  aad  drinking  aad  of  his  dread  of  sUrfatioa;  also  of  Ae 
Torses  in  idiidi  he  teOs  widi  great  circsmstaace  of  the 
lores  of  Zens  aad  Here,  idiidi  made  the  fiinaer  fefgrt  hb  i 
of  honoring  AdiiDes ;  or  of  the  tale  of  die  net  in  whi^ 
detained  Ares  and  Aphrodite  on  a  similar  pecsskm.  There  is  a 
nobler  strain  hesjnd  inthe  vords,  ^— *  Eadore,  mj  son!,  thoa  hast 
endured  worse.*  Nor  most  we  allow  oar  citiiens  to  reeetre  bribes, 
or  to  saj,  "  Gifts  persuade  the  gods^  gifts  reverend  kings;  *  or  to 
applaud  the  ignoble  adrioe  of  Phoenix  to  AchOles  that  he  dioidd 
get  moner  oat  of  the  Greeks  belbre  he  assisted  diem ;  or  the 
ness  of  Achilles  himself  in  taking  gifts  fitaa  Agamemnon ;  or  hb 
qoiring  a  ransom  for  the  bodr  of  Etector;  or  his  cursing  of  Apollo; 
or  his  insolence  to  the  rirer-god ;  or  hb  dedication  to  the  dead  Fn- 
troclos  of  hb  own  hair  which  had  been  slreadr  dedicated  to  the 
other  rirer-god  Sperchios ;  or  the  fit  of  cnteltr  which  made  Chei- 
ron*8  pupil  drag  the  boclr  of  Hector  roand  the  waUs,  and  sUj  the 
captires  at  the  pyre,  especially  as  be  b  araricious  as  well,  which 
seems  to  be  a  contradiction.  The  amatonr  exploits  of  Pirithoos  and 
Theseus,  Zeus  and  Poseidon's  sons  are  equally  unworthy.  Either 
these  sons  of  gods  were  not  the  sons  of  god,  or  they  were  not  snch 
as  the  poets  imagine  them,  any  more  than  the  gods  themselves  are 
the  authors  of  evil.  The  youth  who  belieres  that  such  things  are 
done  by  those  who  have  the  blue  blood  of  heaven  flowing  in  their 
veins  will  be  too  ready  to  imitate  their  example. 

Enough  of  gods  and  heroes  :  what  shall  we  say  about  men  ? 
what  the  poets  and  story-tellers  say,  —  that  the  wicked  prosper 
and  the  righteous  are  afflicted,  or  that  justice  b  another's  gain  ? 
Not  this  at  all  events,  but  rather  the  opposite.  Only  in  raising  the 
question  at  all  we  arc  anticipating  the  definition  of  justice,  and  hail 
therefore  better  defer  the  inquiry. 

Next  to  subject  follows  style.  Now  all  style  is  narrative,  and 
narrative  is  of  three  kinds,  the  simple,  imitative,  and  a  composition 
of  the  two.  An  instance  will  make  my  meaning  clear.  Ihe  first 
scene  in  Homer  is  of  the  last  or  mixed  kind,  being  partly  description 
and  partly  dialogue.  If  you  throw  the  dialogue  into  the  "  oratio 
obliqua  **  (I  am  no  poet  and  therefore  I  drop  the  metre),  the  priest 
came  and  (do  not  say  "  spoke  these  words,"  but)  prayed  the  gods 
that  the  Achaeans  might  take  Troy  and  have  a  safe  return  if  Aga- 
memnon would  only  give  him  back  his  daughter,  and  the  other 
Greeks  assented,  but  Agamemnon  was  wroth,  and  so  on,  —  then  the 
whole  becomes  descriptive.  Or  if  you  leave  out  the  intermediate 
pieces  of  description  and  the  dialogue  remains,  in  this  case  the  epic 
becomes  dramatic,  and  the  poet  disappears.     Or  if  you  take  away 
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Um  dialogiie,  then  the  poet  is  the  only  speaker  left,  as  in  dith^rram- 
bic  poetiy.  These  are  the  three  styles ;  and  I  want  to  know  which 
of  them  is  to  be  admitted  into  our  State.  **  Do  you  ask  whether 
tragedy  and  comedy  are  to  be  admitted  ?  "  Nay,  perhaps  there  is 
more  than  this  involred  ;  and  indeed  the  question  has  bcMsn  already 
answered,  for  we  hare  decided  that  one  man  cannot  in  his  life  play 
many  parts.  And  therefore  he  cannot  both  Utc  and  act,  or  com- 
pose both  tragedy  and  comedy,  or  be  a  rhapsodist  and  actor  at  once. 
Human  nature  is  coined  into  rery  small  pieces,  and  as  our  guardians 
hare  their  own  business  already,  which  is  the  care  of  freedom,  they 
will  hare  enough  to  do  without  imitating.  But  if  they  imitate  they 
should  not  imitate  any  meanness  or  baseness,  but  the  good  only,  for 
the  mask  that  the  actor  wears  is  apt  to  become  his  &ce.  We  cannot 
allow  men  to  play  the  parts  of  women,  young  or  old,  quarreling  <»r 
weeping,  scolding  their  husbands,  or  setting  up  their  necks  against 
the  gods,  —  least  of  all  when  making  love  or  in  labor.  They  must 
not  represent  slares,  or  bullies,  or  cowards,  or  drunkards,  or  mad- 
men, or  blacksmiths,  or  neighing  horses,  or  bellowing  bulls,  or 
sounding  rirers,  or  a  raging  sea.  A  good  or  wise  man  will  be  will- 
ing to  perform  good  or  wise  actions  only ;  and  he  will  prefer  the 
epic  style  with  as  little  imitation  as  possible.  The  man  who  has  no 
self-respect,  on  the  contrary,  will  imitate  anybody  and  anything: 
sounds  of  nature,  cries  of  animals ;  he  will  whistle  like  the  wind, 
rattle  like  hail,  growl  like  thunder,  and  play  on  any  instrument ;  also 
he  will  bark  like  a  dog,  baa  like  a  sheep,  and  crow  like  a  cock  :  his 
whole  performance  will  be  imitation  of  gesture  and  voice.  Now  in 
the  descriptire  style  there  are  few  changes,  but  in  the  dramatic 
there  are  a  great  many.  Poets  and  musicians  use  either,  or  a  com- 
pound of  both,  and  this  compound  is  very  attractive  to  youth  and 
their  teachers  as  well  as  to  the  vulgar.  But  our  State  in  which  one 
man  plays  one  part  only,  and  a  cobbler  is  a  cobbler,  and  a  plough- 
man a  ploughman,  is  not  adapted  for  complexity.  And  when  one 
of  these  polyphonous  pantomimic  gentlemen  offers  to  exhibit  himself 
and  his  poetry  we  will  fall  down  and  worship  him  as  a  sweet  crea- 
ture, and  a  holy  and  wonderful  being ;  he  shall  be  anointed  with 
mynh  and  have  a  garland  of  wool  set  upon  his  head  —  but  then  we 
shall  bid  him  turn  about  and  go  to  the  next  city,  for  we  are  patrons 
of  the  rough,  honest  poet,  and  will  not  depart  from  the  primitive 
model.     (Cp.  Laws,  vii.  817.) 

Next  as  to  the  music.  A  song  or  ode  has  three  parts,  — the  sub- 
ject, the  harmony,  and  the  rhythm ;  of  which  the  two  last  are  de- 
pendent upon  the  first.  As  we  banished  strains  of  lamentation,  so 
we  may  now  banish  the  mixed  Lydian  harmonies,  which  are  the 
harmonies  of  lamentation ;  and  as  our  citizens  are  to  be  temperate, 
we  may  also  banish  convivial  harmonies,  such  as  the  Ionian  and 
pore  Lydian.     Two  remain,  —  the  Dorian  and   Phrygian,  the  first 
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fiir  war,  tlie  second  for  peace ;  the  one  ezpretsive  of  cuuiogOy  Ule 
other  of  obedience,  or  instmetion,  or  religiooa  leeling.  And  as  «<e 
reject  rarieties  of  harmoar,  we  shall  also  reject  the  qoeer,  iMUiy* 
stringed,  Tarioosly-shaped  instroments  which  giro  ntteranoe  to  tfaea^ 
and  in  particolar  the  flute,  whidi  is  more  eomplez  than  any  eftlw. 
The  lyre  and  the  haqi  may  be  permitted  in  the  town,  and  tlm 
Ftei's^pe  in  the  fields.  Thns  we  ha^e  made  n  pingation  of  mniB, 
and  will  now  make  n  poigation  of  metres.  Metres,  like  harmonies^ 
shoold  be  simple  and  suitable  to  the  occasion.  There  are  three 
kinds  of  them,  as  there  are  foor  notes  of  the  tetrachord,  whidi  all 
haTe  their  characters,  and  there  are  different  characters  of  feet  as 
well  as  of  riiythms.  But  about  this  I  most  ask  Damon,  the  mnsieal 
doctor,  who  speaks,  if  1  remember  ri^itly,  of  a  martial  meainre  as 
well  as  of  dactylic,  trochaic,  and  iambic  riiythms,  which  he  arrangea 
so  as  to  compensate  and  equalise  with  one  another.  We  only  Ten- 
tore  to  affirm  the  general  principle  that  beauty  depends  upon 
1  rhythm,  and  rhythm  upon  style,  and  style  upon  subject,  and  subject 
upon  the  simplicity  and  harmony  of  the  soul  which  is  reflected  in 
them.  This  lesson  of  simplicity  above  all  things  has  to  be  learnt 
by  erery  one  in  the  days  of  his  youth,  and  may  be  gathered  any- 
where from  painting  and  embroidery,  or  any  other  creative  and  con- 
structive art,  as  well  as  from  the  forms  of  plants  and  animals,  and  is 
a  lesson  which  runs  through  nature  as  well  as  art,  and  has  a  wide 
kindred  in  the  world. 

Other  artists  as  well  as  poets  shoold  be  warned  against  meanness 
or  extravagance  or  unseemliness  in  their  creations.  The  same  rule 
applies  to  sculptive  or  any  other  invention.  And  he  who  violates 
the  rule  must  not  be  allowed  to  work  in  our  city,  and  to  corrupt  the 
taste  of  our  citizens.  For  images  of  deformity  are  like  a  hurtful 
pasture,  and  day  by  day,  little  by  little,  our  guardians  gather  evil 
from  them,  which  becomes  a  festering  mass  of  evil  in  the  soul. 
Place  them  only  where  they  may  breathe  the  air  of  health  and 
beauty,  amid  fair  sights  and  sounds,  and  they  will  quickly  drink  in 
frt>m  surrounding  objects  sweet  and  harmonious  influences :  and  this 
is  the  great  power  of  music,  which  more  than  any  other  influence 
enters  into  the  soul  and  gives  the  sense  of  deformity  and  beauty. 
At  first  the  efiect  is  unconscious ;  but  when  reason  arrives  then  he 
who  has  been  thus  trained  welcomes  her  as  the  fi*iend  whom  he 
always  knew.  As  in  learning  to  read,  first  we  acquire  the  elements 
or  letters  separately,  and  afterwards  their  combinations,  and  do  not 
recognize  the  reflections  of  them  in  the  water  until  we  know  the  Ict^ 
ters  themselves,  —  in  like  manner  we  must  first  attain  the  elements 
or  essential  forms  of  temperance  and  courage  and  liberality  and 
magnificence  and  the  like,  and  then  trace  the  combinations  of  them 
in  life  and  experience.  There  is  a  music  of  the  soul  whi<:h  answers 
to  the  harmony  of  the  world ;  and  the  fairest  object  of  a  musical 
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■oal  is  the  fair  mind  in  the  fiur  body.  Some  defect  in  the  latter 
majr  be  excused,  bat  not  in  the  former.  Tme  lore  it  the  daughter 
of  temperance,  and  temperance  is  utterly  opposed  to  the  madness  of 
bodily  pleasure.  Enough  has  been  said  of  music,  which  makes  a  fiur 
eading  with  lore. 

Next  we  pass  on  to  gymnastics ;  about  which  I  would  reinark, 
that  the  sool  b  related  to  the  body  as  a  cause  to  an  effect,  and 
thertfbre  if  we  educate  the  mind  we  may  leave  the  education  of  the 
body  in  her  charge,  and  need  only  give  a  general  outline  of  the 
coarse  to  be  pursued.  In  the  first  place  the  guardians  will  abstain 
fiom  strong  drink,  for  they  should  be  the  last  persons  to  lose  their 
wits.  Whether  the  habits  of  the  palaestra  are  suitable  to  them  is 
more  doubtful,  for  the  ordinary  gymnastic  is  a  sleepy,  heavy  sort  of 
thing,  and  when  left  off  suddenly  is  apt  to  be  dangerous.  And  our 
warrior  athletes  must  be  wide-awake  dogs,  having  all  their  senses 
about  them,  and  must  also  be  inured  to  all  changes  of  food  and 
climate.  Hence  they  will  require  a  finer  discipline  and  a  simpler 
gymnastic,  which  will  be  like  Uieir  music ;  and  for  their  diet  a  rule 
may  be  fi>und  in  Homer,  who  gives  his  heroes  no  fish  although  they 
were  living  at  the  sea-side,  nor  boiled  meats  which  involve  an  appa- 
ratus of  pots  and  pans.  Sweets  and  Sicilian  cookery,  and  Attic  con- 
fections, and  Corinthian  courtesans,  must  be  forbidden  them ;  these 
are  to  gymnastic  what  Lydian  and  Ionian  melodies  are  to  music. 
Gluttony  and  intemperance  fill  the  town  with  doctors  and 
pleaders,  who  open  their  halls  for  practice ;  and  law  and  medicine 
give  themselves  airs  as  soon  as  the  fireemen  of  a  State  go  out  and 
buy  them.  But  what  can  show  a  more  disgraceful  state  of  education 
than  the  importation  of  justice  finom  abroad  because  you  have  none 
of  your  own  at  home  ?  And  yet  there  is  something  more  disgrace- 
ful still  in  the  further  stage  of  the  same  disease,  when  men  have 
learned  to  take  a  pleasure  and  pride  in  the  twists  and  turns  of  the 
law;  not  considering  how  much  better  it  would  be  for  them  so  to 
order  their  lives  as  to  have  no  need  of  a  nodding  justice.  And  there 
is  a  similar  disgrace  in  employing  a  physician,  not  for  the  cure  of 
wounds  or  epidemic  disorders,  but  because  a  man  has  blown  himself 
dut  like  a  bladder,  and  has  got  moro  diseases  than  he  knows  the 
mmes  o(  or  than  ever  existed  in  the  days  of  Asclepius.  For  ob- 
jerve  how  simple  is  the  Homeric  practice  of  medicine.  Eurypylus 
after  he  has  been  wounded  drinks  a  posset  of  Pramnian  wine,  which 
is  of  a  besting  nature ;  and  yet  the  sons  of  Asclepius  blame  neither 
the  damsel  who  gives  him  the  drink,  nor  Fatroclus  who  is  attending 
on  him.  The  truth  is  that  this  modern  system  of  nursing  diseases 
was  introduced  by  Herodicus  the  trainer ;  who,  being  of  a  sickly 
constitution,  by  a  compound  of  training  and  medicine,  tortured  first 
himself  and  then  a  good  many  other  people,  and  died  a  long  time 
after  he  ought  to  have  died.     Now  Asclepius  was  a  statesman,  and 
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refused  to  practice  this  art,  which  he  knew  well  enoagfa ;  bat  be 
would  not  have  men  wasting  time  in  being  ilU  and  therefore  he 
adopted  the  rough  ^  kill  or  cure  "  method,  which  artisans  and  U- 
borers  employ.  ^  They  must  be  at  their  business,"  they  say,  "  and 
have  no  time  for  swathing  and  dieting :  if  they  recorer,  w^ ;  and  if 
they  don't,  there  is  an  end  d  them."  There  is  a  maxim  of  Fho- 
cylides,  that  ^  when  a  man  begins  to  be  rich  "  (or  perhaps,  a  little 
before)  ^  he  should  practice  virtue."  But  how  can  excessive  care  of 
health  be  inconsbtent  with  an  ordinary  occupation,  and  yet  consist- 
ent with  this  maxim  ?  A  man  ought  to  be  thinking  of  something 
and  he  says  that  philosophy  gives  him  the  headache,  and  never  does 
anything  because  he  is  always  unwell.  And  this  was  the  reason 
why  Asclepius  and  his  sons  practiced  no  such  art.  They  were  in 
the  interest  of  the  public,  and  did  not  wish  to  preserve  useless  lives, 
or  raise  up  a  puny  offspring  to  wretched  sires.  Honest  diseases 
they  honestly  cured ;  and  if  a  man  was  wounded  he  might  drink  a 
sack  posset,  —  that  did  not  hinder  hb  recovery.  But  they  would 
have  nothing  to  do  with  persons  whose  lives  were  of  no  use  either 
to  themselves  or  to  others,  even  though  they  might  have  made  large 
fortunes  out  of  them.  And  as  to  the  story  of  Pindar,  that  Asclepius 
was  slain  by  a  thunderbolt  for  restoring  a  rich  man's  life,  that  is  a 
lie ;  following  our  old  rule  we  must  say  either  that  he  did  not  take 
bribes,  or  that  he  was  not  the  son  of  a  god. 

Glaucon  then  asks  Socrates  whether  the  best  physicians  and 
judges  will  not  be  those  who  have  had  the  greatest  experience  of 
diseases  and  of  crimes.  Socrates  is  disinclined  to  place  them  in 
the  same  category.  The  physician  should  have  experience  of  dis- 
ease in  bis  own  body,  for  he  cures  with  his  mind  and  not  with  his 
body.  But  with  the  lawyer  this  is  otherwise :  he  controls  mind  by 
mind ;  and  therefore  he  should  have  no  experience  of  evil  in  his 
own  mind.  Where  then  is  he  to  gain  experience  ?  How  is  he  to 
be  wise  and  also  innocent  ?  A  good  man  when  he  is  young  is  apt 
to  be  deceived  by  evil-doers,  because  he  has  no  pattern  of  evil  in 
himself;  and  therefore  the  judge  should  be  advanced  in  years ;  his 
youth  should  have  been  innocent,  and  he  should  have  acquired  ex- 
perience of  evil  late  in  life  by  extended  observation.  This  is  tlie 
ideal  of  a  judge ;  your  mere  detective  is  wonderful  at  suspicion  and 
discovery,  but  when  he  has  to  do  with  good  men  he  is  at  fault, 
foolishly  imagining  that  every  one  is  as  bad  as  himself.  Vice  may 
be  known  of  virtue,  but  cannot  know  virtue.  Medicine  and  law 
will  be  healing  arts  to  better  natures;  but  the  evil  body  will  be 
left  to  die  by  the  one,  and  the  evil  soul  will  be  put  to  death  by  the 
other.  And  the  necessity  for  either  will  be  greatly  diminished  by 
good  music  and  good  gymnastic.  The  former  will  give  harmony  to 
the  soul ;  the  latter  health  to  the  body.  Not  that  this  division  of 
music  and  g^^nnastic  really  corresponds  to  soul  and  body,  for  both 
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are  equally  concerned  with  the  soul,  which  is  tamed  hj  the  one  and 
aroused  and  sustained  hy  the  other.  The  mere  loyer  of  gymnastic 
becomes  a  savage ;  the  musician  grows  effeminate ;  but  the  two  to- 
gether supply  our  guardians  with  their  twofold  nature.  The  pas- 
sionate disposition  which  has  too  much  of  gymnastic  is  hardened 
and  brutalized ;  the  gentle  temper  of  philosophy  which  has  too  much 
music  becomes  enervated.  While  a  man  is  singing  and  twittering 
and  pouring  music  like  water  through  the  funnel  of  his  ears,  the 
edge  of  his  soul  gradually  wears  away,  and  the  passionate  or  spirited 
element  is  dissolved  and  liquefied.  In  the  spiritless  nature  this  is 
soon  effected,  and  passion  is  converted  into  nervous  irritability.  In 
like  manner  the  athlete  is  at  first  courageous,  but  soon  degenerates 
into  dullness ;  his  senses  are  never  purged,  and  like  a  wild  beast  he 
is  ready  to  do  everything  by  blows,  and  nothing  by  counsel  or 
policy.  These  are  the  two  principles  in  man,  and  the  gods  have 
given  two  arts  corresponding  to  them,  and  not  to  the  soul  and  body, 
as  some  vainly  talk  —  music  and  gymnastic ;  the  unity  of  which 
makes  a  harmony  higher  far  than  the  concord  of  musical  notes. 
And  the  true  musician  is  he  who  attempers  them  —  he  shall  be  the 
presiding  genius  of  our  State. 

The  next  question  is,  Who  are  to  be  our  rulers  ?  First,  the  elder 
must  rule  the  younger :  and  the  best  of  the  elders  will  be  the  best 
guardians.  He  who  guards  best  is  he  who  loves  best,  and  he  who 
loves  others  has  an  interest  in  them.  Those  then  must  be  selected 
who  have  always  been  devoted  to  the  interest  of  their  country.  And 
a  watch  must  be  put  over  them  to  discover  whether  at  every  epoch 
of  life  they  have  retained  the  same  opinions  and  held  out  against 
force  and  enchantment.  For  time  and  persuasion  and  the  love  of 
pleasure  may  seduce  a  man  into  a  change  of  purpose,  and  force  may 
compel  him.  And  therefore  we  must  choose  for  our  guardians  men 
of  known  firmness,  who  have  been  tried  by  many  tests,  like  gold  in 
the  refiner's  fire,  and  who  at  every  age  have  come  out  of  such  trials 
victorious  and  without  stain,  in  full  command  of  themselves  and  their 
principles ;  having  all  their  faculties  in  harmonious  exercise  for  their 
ijountry's  good.  Those  who  attain  this  degree  of  virtne  are  worthy 
of  the  highest  honors  both  in  life  and  death.  It  would  perhaps  be 
better  to  speak  of  those  whom  we  before  called  guardians  as  auxilia- 
ries or  allies,  and  to  reserve  the  higher  title  for  the  more  select  class. 

And  now  for  one  noble,  useful  lie,  a  lie  upon  a  grand  scale,  to  be 
the  comer-stone  of  our  State,  —  in  the  belief  of  which,  0  that  we 
could  train  our  rulers  1  and  at  any  rate  let  us  make  the  attempt  with 
the  rest  of  the  world.  I  know  not  how  to  give  utterance  to  my 
ideas,  and  yet  what  I  am  going  to  tell  is  only  a  republication  of  the 
Phoenician  story  of  Cadmus  and  his  earthbom  men  —  which  has 
often  happened  in  past  times,  but  not  in  our  own,  for  the  age  of 
miracles  has  ceased,  and  the  world  is  an  unbelieving  world.     I  am 
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ashamed  to  look  70a  in  the  face  as  I  repeat  the  aadacioas  tale, 
which  I  would  have  you  impart  in  regular  giadation,  first  to  the 
rulers,  then  to  the  soldiers,  and  lastly  to  the  people.  The  lie  is  aa 
follows :  The  citizens  shall  he  told  that  their  youth  was  a  dream, 
.and  that  during  all  that  time  in  which  they  seemed  to  be  undergo- 
.ing  a  process  of  education  they  were  really  being  &shioned  in  the 
bowels  of  the  earth,  their  alma  mater  and  true  parent ;  they  are  her 
children,  and  therefore  brothers  and  sisters  to  one  another.  '^  I  do 
not  wonder  at  your  being  ashamed  to  propound  such  a  fiction." 
There  is  more  behind.  These  brothers  and  sisters  hare  different 
natures,  and  some  of  them  God  made  to  rule ;  these  he  fitshioned  of 
gold  ;  others  of  silver  to  be  helps ;  others  again  to  be  husbandmen 
and  craftsmen,  and  these  he  made  of  brass  and  iron.  But  some- 
times a  golden  parent  may  hare  a  silver  son,  or  a  silver  parent  a 
golden  son,  and  then  nature  orders  a  transposition  of  ranks  ;  the  eye 
of  the  ruler  must  not  be  pitiful  towards  his  offspring  if  he  has  to 
descend  in  the  social  scale ;  for  an  oracle  says  '*  that  the  State  will 
come  to  an  end  if  governed  by  a  man  of  brass.''  Is  there  any  poe- 
sibillty  of  making  our  citizens  believe  all  this  ?  ^  Not  in  the  pres- 
ent generation,  but  in  the  next,  perhaps  yes." 

Now  let  the  earthbom  men  go  forth  under  the  command  of  their 
rulers,  and  look  about  and  pitch  their  camp  in  a  high  place,  which 
will  be  safe  against  enemies  descending  upon  the  fold,  and  also 
against  insurrections  from  within.  There  let  them  sacrifice  and  set 
up  their  tents ;  for  soldiers  they  are  to  be  and  not  shopkeepers,  the 
watchdogs  and  guardians  of  the  sheep  ;  and  luxury  and  avarice  will 
turn  them  into  wolves  and  tyrants.  Their  habits  and  their  dwell- 
ings should  correspond  to  their  education.  They  should  have  no 
property ;  their  pay  should  only  meet  their  expenses ;  and  they 
should  have  common  meals.  Gold  and  silver  we  will  tell  them  that 
they  have  from  Grod,  and  this  divine  gift  in  their  souls  they  must 
not  alloy  with  that  earthly  dross  which  passes  under  the  name  of 
gold.  They  only  of  the  citizens  may  not  touch  it,  or  be  under  the 
same  roof  with  it,  or  drink  from  it ;  it  is  the  accursed  thing.  Should 
they  ever  acquire  houses  or  lands  or  money  of  their  own,  they  will 
become  householders  and  tradesmen  instead  of  guardians,  enemies 
and  tyrants  instead  of  helpers,  and  our  society  will  be  a  world  of 
ruin  and  confusion. 

The  reli^ous  and  ethical  aspect  of  Plato's  education  will  hereafter 
be  considered  under  a  separate  head.  Some  lesser  points  may  be 
more  conveniently  noticed  in  this  place. 

1.  The  constant  appeal  to  the  authority  of  Homer,  whom,  with  a 
sort  of  grave  irony,  Plato,  after  the  manner  of  his  age,  summons  as  a 
witness  about  ethics  and  psychology,  as  well  as  about  diet  and  med- 
icine ;  attempting  to  distinguish'  the  better  lesson  from  the  worse 
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fp.  890),  sometimes  altering  the  text  from  design  (p.  383),  and  per- 
haps  (389),  more  than  once  quoting  or  alluding  to  Homer  inaccu- 
rately (i^  391,  406),  like  the  early  logographers,  turning  Homer 
into  prose  (p.  393),  and  delighting  to  draw  far-fetched  inferences 
from  his  words,  or  to  make  ludicrous  applications  of  them.  These 
fiftoctftil  and  humorous  allusions  add  a  charm  to  Plato's  style,  and  at 
the  same  time  they  hare  the  effect  of  a  satire  on  the  follies  of  Ho- 
meric interpretation.  The  real,  like  the  Platonic  Socrates,  as  wu 
gather  from  the  Memorabilia  of  Xenophon,  was  fond  of  making  sim- 
ilar adaptations.     (L  2,  58;  ii.  6,  11.)  VV^-  - 

S.  In  the  third  book  of  the  Republic  a  nearer  approach  b  made 
to  a  theory  of  art  than  anjrwhcre  else  in  Plato.  His  views  may  be 
summed  op  as  follows :  True  art  is  not  fanciful  and  imitative,  but 
simple  and  ideal, — the  expression  of  the  highest  moral  energy, 
whether  in  action  or  repose.  To  Live  among  works  of  plastic  art 
which  are  of  this  noble  and  simple  character,  or  to  listen  to  such 
strains,  is  the  best  of  influences,  —  the  true  Greek  atmosphere,  in 
which  youth  should  be  brought  up.  That  is  the  way  to  create  in 
them  a  natural  good  taste,  which  will  have  a  feeling  of  truth  and 
beauty  everywhere.  For  though  the  poets  are  to  be  expelled,  still, 
art  is  recognized  as  another  af«pect  of  reason  —  like  love  in  the 
Symposium,  extending  over  the  same  sphere,  but  confined  to  the 
preliminary  education ;  and  this  conception  of  art  is  not  limited  to 
strains  of  music  or  the  forms  of  plastic  art,  but  pervades  all  nature. 
Plato  seems  rather  to  desire  to  reconcile  art  and  nature  than  to 
make  an  opposition  between  them.  The  ideal  Republic  of  Plato, 
like  the  Athens  of  Pericles,  has  an  artistic  as  well  as  a  political 
side. 

3.  Plato  makes  the  subtle  remark  that  the  physician  had  better 
not  be  in  robust  health  ;  and  should  have  known  what  illness  is  in 
his  own  person.  On  the  other  hand,  the  judge  ought  to  have  ha^l 
no  similar  experience  of  evil ;  this  should  only  be  attained  by  him 
as  the  result  of  observation  in  aflcr  life  ;  and  therefore,  according  to 
Plato,  a  young  nuin  is  not  fit  to  be  a  judge,  as,  according  to  Aris- 
totle, he  is  not  fit  to  be  a  hearer  of  moral  philosophy.  But  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  this  latter  view  is  justified  by  experience.  The 
onion  of  gentleness  and  courage  in  book  ii.  at  first  seemed  to  bo  a 
paradox,  yet  was  aflerwards  ascertained  to  be  a  truth.  And  ha  1 
Plato  pursued  this  question  in  a  similar  spirit,  he  might  also  have 
found  that  the  intuitive  perception  of  evil  may  be  consistent  with 
the  abhorrence  of  it.  There  is  a  directness  of  aim  in  virtue  which 
gives  au  insight  into  vice.  And  the  knowledge  of  character  is  in 
some  degree  a  natural  sense  independent  of  any  special  experience 
of  good  or  evil. 

4.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  conceptions  of  the  Republic,  be- 
cause un-Grcek  in  character  and  also  unlike  anything  that  existed 
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at  all  in  that  age  of  the  world,  is  that  of  the  transposition  <^  rmaki. 
In  the  Spartan  State  there  had  been  indeed  enfranchisement  of 
Helots  and  degradation  of  citizens  under  special  circumstancesy  but 
nothing  like  that  "  open  career "  which  Plato  promises  to  his  citi- 
zens. Two  principles  are  indicated  by  him :  first,  that  there  is  a 
distinction  of  ranks  dependent  on  circumstances  prior  to  the  indtrid- 
ual ;  second,  that  this  distinction  is  and  ought  to  be  broken  tfaroiigh 
b/  personal  qualities.  Here  again,  as  in  the  Phaedrus,  Plato  ihowt 
a  true  sme  of  the  nature  of  mythology,  as  capable  of  creadon  and 
adaptation  *to  the  wants  of  a  State.  Every  Greek  State  had  a  myth 
respecting  its  own  origin ;  the  Platonic  republic  may  also  have  a  tale 
of  earthbom  men.  The  gravity  and  yerisimilitude  with  which  the 
tale  is  told,  and  the  analogy  of  Greek  tradition,  are  a  sufficient  Teri- 
fication  of  the  **  monstrous  falsehood."  Ancient  poetry  had  spoken 
of  a  gold  and  silver,  and  brass  and  iron  age  succeeding  one  another, 
but  Plato  supposes  these  differences  in  the  natures  of  men  to  exist 
together  in  a  single  State.  Mythology  supplies  abundance  of  figures 
under  which  the  world  may  be  conceived  (as  Protagoras  says,  **the 
mythus  is  more  interesting  "),  and  also  enables  Plato  to  touch  lightly 
on  new  principles  without  going  into  detail.  He  shadows  forth  a 
general  truth,  but  he  does  not  tell  us  by  what  steps  the  transposition 
of  ranks  is  to  be  effiicted.  Indeed,  throughout  the  Republic  he 
allows  the  lower  ranks  to  fade  into  the  distance.  Nor  is  there  any 
use  in  arguing  strictly  either  from  this  or  from  other  passages  of  the 
Republic,  or  in  drawing  inferences  which  were  beyond  the  vision  of 
Plato.  Aristotle,  in  his  criticism  on  the  position  of  the  lower  classes, 
does  not  perceive  that  the  poetical  creation  is  *'  like  the  air,  invul- 
nerable," and  cannot  be  divided  by  the  shafls  of  his  logic.  (2,  5, 
18  fol.) 

5.  Lesser  matters  of  style  may  also  be  remarked,  (l)  The 
affected  ignorance  of  music,  which  is  Plato's  way  of  expressing  that 
he  is  passing  lightly  over  the  subject  (2)  The  tentative  manner 
in  which  here,  as  in  the  second  book,  he  proceeds  with  the  constmo- 
tion  of  the  State.  (3)  The  description  of  the  State  sometimes  as  a 
reality,  and  then  again  as  a  work  of  imagination  only ;  these  are  the 
arts  by  which  he  sustains  the  reader's  utterest.  (4)  The  two  com- 
panion pictures  of  the  lover  of  litigation  and  the  valetudinarian 
(p.  405),  the  satirical  jest  about  the  maxim  of  Phocylides,  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  image  of  the  gold  and  silver  citizens  is  taken  up  into 
the  subject,  and  the  grave  argument  from  the  practice  of  Asclepius, 
should  not  escape  notice. 

Book  IV.  Adeimantus  said  :  "  Suppose  a  person  to  argue,  Soc- 
rates, that  you  make  your  citizens  miserable,  and  this  by  their  own 
fr^e-will ;  they  are  the  lords  of  the  city,  and  yet  instead  of  having 
lands,  and  houses,  and  furniture,  and  gold,  and  silver,  and  sacrifices, 
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iuid  hospitalities  of  their  own,  like  other  men,  they  live  as  mercena* 
Ties  and  are  always  mounting  gnard."  You  may  add,  I  replied, 
that  thej  are  on  board  wages,  and  havei  no  money  to  spend  on  a 
joumej  or  a  ladj  of  pleasure,  which,  as  the  world  goes,  is  thought 
to  be  happiness.  **  Well,  suppose  all  this,  what  answer  do  you 
giT6  ?  *  My  answer  is,  that  our  guardians  may  or  may  not  be  the 
happiest  of  men,  —  I  should  not  be  surprised  to  find  in  the  long-run 
that  they  were,  —  but  this  is  not  the  aim  of  our  constitution,  which 
was  designed  for  the  good  of  the  whole  and  not  of  any  one  part. 
If  I  went  to  a  sculptor  and  blamed  him  for  haying  painted  the  eye, 
which  is  the  noblest  feature  of  the  fece,  not  purple  but  black,  he 
would  reply :  **  The  eye  must  be  an  eye,  but  you  ought  to  look  at 
the  statue  as  a  whole."  Now  I  can  well  imagine  a  fool's  paradise, 
in  which  ererybody  is  eating  and  drinking,  clothed  in  purple  and 
fine  linen,  and  potters  lie  on  sofas  and  have  their  wheel  at  hand, 
that  they  may  work  a  little  when  they  please ;  and  cobblers  and  all 
the  other  classes  of  a  State  lose  their  distinctive  character.  And  a 
State  may  get  on  without  cobblers ;  but  when  the  guardians  degen- 
erate into  boon  companions,  then  the  ruin  is  complete.  This  would 
be  Tery  unlike  our  State,  in  which  every  man  is  expected  to  be 
doing  his  duty  and  receiving  his  share  of  happiness  with  the  rest. 
I  have  another  remark  to  make :  A  middle  condition  is  best  for 
artisans ;  they  should  have  money  enough  to  buy  tools,  and  not 
money  enough  to  be  independent  of  their  business ;  the  guardians 
should  look  to  this.  And  will  not  the  same  condition  be  best  for 
our  citixens  ?  They  should  have  neither  poverty  nor  riches,  for  the 
one  is  the  parent  of  meanness  and  the  other  of  luxury,  and  both  of 
discontent.  ^  But  then,  Socrates,  how  will  our  city  go  to  war,  not 
having  the  sinews  of  war,  especially  against  a  rich  enemy  ?  **  There 
may  be  a  difficulty  in  fighting  against  one  enemy,  but  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  fighting  against  two  of  them.  In  the  first  place,  remem- 
ber that  the  contest  will  be  carried  on  by  trained  warriors  against 
well-to-do  citixens :  and  might  not  a  regular  boxer  upset  more  thsn 
one  stout  gentleman,  stepping  lightly  back  himself  and  making  a 
sudden  turn  upon  them  —  in  hot  weather  especially  ?  "  Yes,  many 
a  one."  But  suppose  again,  Jhat  before  engaging  we  send  ambassa> 
dors  to  one  of  the  two  cities,  sa3ring,  '*  Silver  and  gold  we  neither 
have  nor  can  have,  do  you  help  us  and  take  our  share ; "  who  in 
such  a  case  would  choose  to  fight  with  the  lean,  wiry  dogs,  instead 
of  joining  with  them  against  the  fatted  sheep  ?  "  But  if  the  wealth 
of  many  States  coalesce  in  one,  shall  we  not  be  in  danger  ?  "  I  am 
amused  to  hear  you  use  the  word  **  State  "  of  any  but  our  own  State. 
They  are  ^  States,"  but  not  ^  a  State,"  many  in  one ;  a  game  of 
States  at  which  men  play.^  For  every  State,  however  small,  has 
two  nations  struggling  within  her,  which  may  set  one  against  the 
I  lo  allusion  to  a  game  eaDed  Cities  or  States  (TroAeic*) 
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tdror.  But  oar  State*  while  at  unity  with  herself  and  fixed  in  lief 
pnaciplest  will  be  the  mightiest  of  Hellenio  States,  and  will  alwajt 
^Te  muDeroas  allies  and  feyr  enemies. 

To  the  flise  of  the  State  there  is  no  limit  but  the  necessity  of 
wdty ;  it  must  be  neither  too  large  nor  too  small  to  be  one.  This 
is  a  nutter  of  secondary  importance,  liice  the  principle  of  transposi- 
i^iidi  was  intimated  in  the  parable  of  the  men  dug  out  of  tlvi 
The  meaning  was  that  every  man  should  do  that  for  which 
^  wae  fitted,  and  be  at  one  with  himself,  and  then  the  whole  cit} 
WQold  be  united.  But  all  these  things  are  secondary,  if  education, 
whkh  it  the  great  matter,  be  duly  regarded.  When  the  wheel  has 
been  set  in  motion,  the  speed  is  always  increasing ;  and  each 
m  improves  upon  the  preceding,  both  in  physical  and  moral 
qualities.  The  care  of  the  governors  should  be  directed  to  preserve 
musio  and  gymnastic  from  innovation  ;  alter  the  songs  of  a  country, 
and  yon  will  soon  end  by  altering  the  laws.  When  Homer  praises 
new  songs,  he  must  not  be  supposed  to  praise  new  kinds  of  song. 
Damon  assures  me  that  new  chants  cannot  be  introduced  without 
danger  to  the  whole  political  system.  The  change  appears  innocent 
at  first,  and  begins  in  play ;  but  the  evil  soon  becomes  serious, 
working  secretly  upon  the  characters  of  individual?,  then  upon  social 
and  commercial  relations,  and  lastly  upon  the  institutions  of  a  State ; 
and  there  is  ruin  and  confusioD  everywhere.  But  if  education 
remains  in  the  established  form,  then  the  reverse  follows ;  there  is  a 
restorative  process  always  going  on ;  nor  will  any  rules  be  needed 
for  the  lesser  matters  of  life  —  such  as  when  to  sit  down  and  when 
to  stand,  when  to  speak  and  when  to  be  silent,  and  what  mode  of 
tonsure  is  the  true  pattern.  Education  will  correct  deficiencies  and 
supply  the  power  of  self-government.  Regulations  about  the  ap- 
pointment of  jud'^es  and  the  order  of  causes,  harbor  and  market 
duties,  may  be  lefl ;  let  them  take  care  of  education,  and  education 
will  take  care  of  all  other  things. 

But  without  education  they  may  mend  and  cobble  and  doctor  as 
they  please,  they  will  make  no  progress,  any  more  than  a  patient 
who  asks  the  physician  to  cure  him  and  will  not  give  up  his  luxu- 
rious mode  of  living.  If  such  persons  are  told  that  they  will  never 
improve  unless  they  alter  their  habits,  then  they  grow  angry ; 
their  way  of  going  on  is  charming.  "  Charming,  —  nay,  the  re- 
verse of  charming/'  I  see  that  these  gentlemen  are  not  in  your 
good  graces,  nor  the  State  which  is  like  them.  And  such  States 
there  are  which  first  make  solemn  ordinances  that  no  one  under 
penalty  of  death  shall  alter  the  constitution,  and  then  suffer  them- 
selves to  be  flattered  into  and  out  of  anything,  and  they  flatter  in 
return,  and  their  rulers,  under  the  influence  of  flattery,  begin  to 
add  cubits  to  their  stature,  and  ima<Hne  themselves  to  be  eii;ht 
feet  hi;^h  at  least.     When  all  the  world  is  telling  a  man  this  and 
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lio  bat  no  measure,  how  can  he  beliere  otherwise?  "I  am  more 
inclincfl  to  pitjr  the  dcceiYed  than  the  deceivers.**  Don't  get  into 
a  passion  :  to  see  our  statesmen  trying  their  nostrums,  and  fancying 
that  they  can  cut  off  at  a  blow  tlie  Hydra-like  rogueries  of  man- 
kind, is  as  good  as  a  play.  Minute  enactments  are  superfluous  in 
good  States,  and  are  uselt^ss  in  bad  ones. 

And  now  what  remains  of  the  work  of  legislation?  Nothing 
for  us ;  bat  to  Apollo  the  god  of  Delphi  we  leave  the  ordering  of 
the  greatest  of  all  —  that  is  to  say,  religion.  Only  our  ancestral 
deity  sitting  upon  the  centre  and  navel  of  the  earth  will  be  trusted 
by  as,  if  we  have  any  sense,  in  an  affair  of  such  magnitude.  No 
foreign  god  shall  be  supreme  in  our  realms. 

....  Here,  as  Socrates  would  say,  let  us  **  reflect "  (o-koitw/acv) 
un  what  has  preceded :  thus  far  we  have  not  spoken  of  the  happi- 
ness of  the  citizens,  but  only  of  the  well-being  of  the  State.  Tliey 
may  be  the  happiest  of  men,  but  this  is  not  our  principal  aim  in 
founding  the  State.  Ancient  philosophy  thus  lightly  touches  on 
the  modem  question  of  the  relation  of  duty  to  happiness,  of  right 
to  utility. 

First  duty,  then  happiness,  is  the  natural  order  of  our  moral 
ideas.  The  utilitarian  principle  Lb  of  value  as  a  corrective  of  long- 
standing error,  and  presents  a  side  of  ethics  which  is  apt  to  be 
neglected.  It  may  be  admitted  further  that  right  and  utility  are 
coextensive,  and  that  he  who  makes  the  happiness  of  mankind  his 
object  has  one  of  the  highest  and  noblest  motives  of  human  action. 
But  utility  is  not  the  historical  basis  of  morality ;  nor  the  aspect 
in  which  moral  and  religious  ideas  commonly  occur  to  the  mind. 
The  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number  may  be  the  far-off 
result  of  the  divine  government  of  the  universe.  The  greatest 
happiness  of  the  individual  may  be  the  indirect  consequence  of  a 
life  of  virtue  and  goodness.  But  the  first  principle  is  an  insuffi- 
cient interpreter  of  the  appearances  of  the  world  around  us ;  the 
second  presents  virtue  in  a  form  which  is  hardly  natural.  The 
qoesUon  reappears  in  the  sphere  of  politics ;  and  all  the  more  ideal 
systems  of  politics,  as  of  ethics,  agree  either  in  denying  the  su- 
premacy of  utility  or  happiness,  or  in  explaining  the  term  in  some 
other  sense  than  that  of  material  comfort  or  prosperity.  This  is 
the  order  of  thought  in  Plato;  first,  he  expects  his  citizens  to  do 
their  duty,  and  then  under  favorable  circumstances,  that  is  to  say, 
in  a  well-ordered  State,  their  happiness  is  assured.  That  he  was 
^ar  from  excluding  the  modern  principle  of  utility  in  politics,  is 
sufficiently  evident  from  other  passages,  in  which  the  most  benefi- 
cial is  affirmed  to  be  the  most  honorable  (457  B),  and  also  the 
most  sacred  (458  £). 

We  may  note  (1)  The  manner  in  which  the  objection  of  Adei- 
mantns  here,  as  at  the  commencement  of  book  vi..  Lb  designed  to 
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draw  out  and  deepen  the  argoment  of  Socrates.  (2)  The  coocepK 
tion  of  a  whole  as  lying  at  the  foundation  both  of  politics  and  of 
art,  in  the  latter  suppl)ring  the  only  principle  of  criticism,  which, 
under  the  yarious  names  of  harmony,  symmetry,  measure,  propor- 
tion, unity,  the  Greek  seems  to  have  applied  to  works  of  art..-  (S) 
The  requirement  that  the  State  should  be  limited  in  size,  after  the 
traditional  model  of  a  Greek  State.  *  (4)  The  humorous  inctarea 
of  the  lean  dogs  and  the  fatted  sheep,  of  the  light. active  boxer 
upsetting  two  stout  gentlemen  at  least,  of  the  ^  charming  "  patients 
who  are  always  making  themselyes  worse ;  or  again,  the  pla3rful 
assumption  that  there  is  no  State  but  our  own  ;  or  the  grare  irony 
with  which  the  statesman  is  excused  who  belieyes  because  he  is 
told  that  he  is  eight  feet  high,  and  having  nothing  to  measure  with 
is  happy  in  his  ignorance.  (5)  The  light  and  superficial  manner 
in  which  religion  is  passed  over  when  provision  has  been  made 
for  two  great  principles,  —  first,  that  religion  should  be  based  on 
the  highest  conception  of  the  gods  ;  secondly,  that  the  true  national 
or  Hellenic  type  shall  be  maintained. 

Socrates  proceeds  :  But  where  amid  all  this  is  justice  ?  Son  of 
Ariston,  tell  me  where.  Light  a  candle  and  search  the  city,  and 
get  your  brother  and  the  rest  of  our  friends  to  help  in  seeking  for 
her.  "  Nonsense  !  "  replied  Glaucon,  "  what  were  you  saying  about 
the  impiety  of  deserting  justice  in  the  hour  of  need  ?  "  Well,  I 
said,  as  you  remind  me  of  this,  I  will  lead  the  way,  but  do  you 
follow.  My  notion  is,  that  our  State  being  perfect  will  contain 
all  the  four  virtues  —  wisdom,  courage,  temperance,  justice.  If  we 
eliminate  the  three  first,  the  unknown  remainder  will  be  justice. 

First  then,  of  wisdom :  the  State  which  we  have  called  into 
being  will  be  wise  because  politic.  And  policy  is  one  among  many 
kinds  of  skill  —  not  the  skill  of  the  carpenter,  or  of  the  worker  in 
metal,  or  of  the  husbandman,  but  the  skill  of  him  who  regards  the 
interests  of  the  whole  State.  And  that  is  the  skill  of  the  guardians, 
who  are  a  small  class  in  number,  far  smaller  than  the  blacksmiths, 
but  if  this  small  ruling  class  have  wisdom,-*  then  the  whole  State 
will  be  wise  ;  in  other  words,  wisdom  is  the  virtue  of  the  guardians. 

Our  second  virtue  is  courage,  which  we  have  no  difficulty  in 
finding  in  another  class  —  that  of  soldiers.  Courage  may  be  de- 
fined as  a  sort  of  salvation  —  salvation  of  the  opinions  which  law 
and  education  have  prescribed  concerning  dangers.  You  know 
the  way  in  which  dyers  first  prepare  the  white  ground  and  then 
lay  on  the  dye  of  purple  or  of  any  other  color.  The  colors  which 
are  dyed  in  this  way  become  fixed,  and  no  soap  or  lye  will  ever 
wash  them  out  And  laughable  is  the  shabby  washed-out  look  of 
any  color  which  has  not  been  dyed  in  this  way.  Now  the  ground 
is  education,  and  the  laws  are  the  colors;  and  if  the  ground  is 
properly  laid,  neither  the  soapiness  of  pleasure  nor  the  lye  of  pain 
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or  fear  will  wash  them  out  The  power  which  presenres  right 
opinion  about  danger  I  would  ask  you  to  call  "courage,**  adding 
the  epithet  **  political "  or  **  civilized  **  in  order  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  brute  courage  of  barbarians  and  from  a  higher  courage 
which  may  hereafter  be  discussed. 

Two  Tirtues  remain ;  shall  we  skip  one  and  go  to  the  other  ? 
**Let  HI  rather  take  them  in  their  order;  first  temperance,  then 
justice.'*  More  than  the  preceding  virtues  temperance  suggests 
the  idea  of  harmony.  Some  light  is  thrown  upon  the  nature  <^ 
this  Tirtoe  by  the  amusing  description  of  a  man  as  master  of  him- 
telf  —  the  absurdity  of  which  is  that  the  master  is  also  the  senrant. 
The  expression  is  really  a  tezm  of  praise,  meaning  that  the  better 
principle  in  a  man  masters  the  wor^.  There  are  in  cities  whole 
classes  —  of  women,  slaves,  and  the  like  —  who  correspond  to  the 
worse,  and  a  few  only  to  the  better ;  and  in  our  State  the  former 
class  are  held  under  control  by  the  latter.  Now  to  which  of  these 
classes  does  temperance  belong  ?  '*  To  both  of  them."  And  if  in 
any  State  temperance  dwells,  that  must  be  ours;  and  we  were 
ri^it  in  describing  temperance  as  a  harmony  which  is  diffused 
through  the  whole,  making  the  dwellers  in  the  city  to  be  of  one 
mind,  and  uniting  the  upper  and  middle  and  lower  classes  like  the 
strings  of  an  instrument,  whether  you  suppose  them  to  differ  in 
wisdom,  strength,  or  money.  This  unity,  in  whatever  way  acquired, 
is  called  temperance. 

And  now  we  are  near  the  spot;  let  us  draw  in  and  surround 
the  cover  and  watch  with  all  our  eyes,  lest  justice  should  slip  away 
and  escape.  Tell  me  if  you  see  the  thicket  move  first.  "  Nay,  I 
would  have  you  lead."  Well  then,  offer  up  a  prayer  and  follow. 
There  is  no  path  and  the  way  is  dark ;  we  must  push  on.  I  begin 
to  see  a  track.  **  Good  news."  It  is  there  and  will  not  escape. 
Why,  Glaucon,  our  dullness  «of  scent  is  quite  disgraceful  I  Shall 
we  not  be  laughed  at?  While  we  are  straining  our  eyes  at  the 
distance,  justice  is  tumbling  out  at  our  feet.  We  are  as  bad  as 
the  people  who  sweep**  the  house  to  look  for  a  thing  which  they 
have  in  their  hands.  Have  you  forgotten  our  old  principle  of  the 
division  of  labor,  or  of  every  man  doing  his  own  business,  concern- 
ing which  we  spoke  at  the  foundation  of  the  State  —  what  but  this 
was  justice  ?  Such  a  notion  of  justice  may  fiurly  compete  with 
wisdom  and  temperance  and  courage  in  the  scale  of  political  virtue 
For  is  not  every  one  having  his  own  the  great  object  of  our  courts 
of  law  ?  and  the  great  object  of  trade  is  that  every  man  should  do 
his  own  business.  Not  that  there  is  much  harm  in  a  carpenter 
trying  to  be  a  cobbler,  or  a  cobbler  transforming  himself  into  a  car- 
penter ;  but  great  evil  may  arise  from  the  cobbler  leaving  his  last 
and  turning  into  a  guardian  or  legislator,  or  when  a  single  individ- 
ual is  trainer,  warrior,  legislator,  all  in  one.     And  this  evil  is  injus- 
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tice,  or  ereiy  man  doing  another's  bnsiness.  I  do  not  say  tliat  at 
this  point  we  are  in  a  condition  to  arrive  at  a  final  conclosion.  For 
the  definition  which  we  believe  to  hold  good  in  States  has  jet  to 
be  tested  bj  the  individual  Having  read  the  large  letters  we  will 
now  come  back  to  the  small.  From  the  two  together  a  brilliant 
light  ma/ be  struck  ooL  '      '  T 

:  •  .  .  •  Socrates  proceeds  to  discover  the  nature  <^  justice  bj  a 
method  of  residues.  Each  of  the  three  first  virtues  corresponds  to 
one  of  the  three  parts  of  the  soul,  and  one  of  the  three  classes  in  the 
State,  although  the  third,  temperance,  has  more  of  the  nature  <^  a 
harmony  than  the  two  first  If  there  be  a  fourth  virtue,  that  can 
only  be  sought  for  in  the  relation  of  the  three  parts  in  the  soul  or 
classes  in  the  State  to  one  another.  It  is  the  most  obvious  and  sim- 
ple of  all  things,  and  for  that  very  reason  has  not  been  found  out. 
The  definition  here  given  of  justice  is  verbally  the  same  as  one  of 
the  definitions  given  of  temperance  in  the  Charmides  (162  A), 
which  however  is  only  provisional,  and  is  afterwards  rejected.  The 
temperance  and  justice  of  the  Republic  may  be  distinguished  as 
follows :  temperance  is  the  virtue  of  a  part  only,  justice  of  the 
whole  soul.  Temperance  is  one  of  three  virtues,  justice  is  univer- 
sal virtue :  temperance  is  the  harmony  of  discordant  elements  ;  jus- 
tice is  the  perfect  order  by  which  all  natures  and  classes  do  their 
own  business,  the  right  man  in  the  right  place,  the  division  and  co- 
operation of  all  the  citizens.  Justice,  again,  is  a  more  abstract 
notion  than  the  other  virtues,  and  therefore,  from  Plato's  point  of 
view,  the  foundation  of  them,  to  which  they  are  referred  and  which 
in  idea  precedes  them.  The  proposal  to  omit  temperance  is  a  mere 
trick  of  style  intended  to  avoid  monotony.     (Cp.  vii.  528.) 

There  is  a  famous  question  in  the  earlier  Dialogues  of  Plato  (cp. 
Protagoras,  329,  330 ;  Ar.  Nic.  Ethics,  vi.  13.  6),  "  Whether  the  vir- 
tues are  one  or  many  ?  "  This  receives  an  answer  which  is  to"  the 
effect  that  there  are  four  cardinal  virtues  (now  for  the  first  time 
brought  together  in  ethical  philosophy),  and  one  supreme  over  the 
rest,  which  is  not  like  Aristotle's  conception  of  imiversal  justice,  vir- 
tue relative  to  others,  but  the  whole  of  virtue  relative  to  the  parta. 
To  this  universal  conception  of  justice  or  order  in  the  first  education 
and  in  the  moral  nature  of  man,  the  still  more  universal  conception 
of  the  good  in  the  second  education,  and  in  the  speculative  division, 
seems  to  succeed.  Both  might  be  equally  described  by  the  terms 
"  law,"  "order,"  "  harmony  ;  "  but  while  the  idea  of  good  embraces 
all  time  and  all  existence,  the  conception  of  justice  is  not  extended 
beyond  man. 

....  Socrates  is  now  going  to  identify  the  individual  and  the 
State.  But  first  he  must  prove  that  there  are  three  parts  of  the  in- 
dividual soul.  His  argument  is  as  follows  :  —  Quantity  makes  no 
difiference  in  quality.     The  word  "just,"  whether  applied  to  the  indi- 
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Tidiud  or  tho  State,  baa  the  same  meaning.  And  the  term  **  justice  " 
implied  that  the  same  three  principles  in  the  State  and  in  the  indi- 
▼idual  were  doing  their  own  business.  Bat  are  they  reall/  three  or 
one  ?  There  it  a  imall  matter  for  consideration.  ^  A  very  small 
matter,**  is  the  ironical  reply.  Nay,  the  reverse  of  small ;  I  should 
rather  think  one  which  will  never  be  brought  to  a  conclusion  by  the 
methods  which  we  are  now  employing ;  there  is  a  surer,  but  that  is 
aliio  a  longer  way,  which  would  take  up  too  much  time.  "  The 
shorter  will  satisfy  me."  Well  then,  you  would  admit  that  the 
qualities  of  States  mean  the  qualities  of  the  individuals  who  compose 
^em  ?  Ask  the  question  why  the  Scythians  and  Thracians  are 
passionate,  or  our  own  race  intellectual,  or  the  Egyptians  and 
Phoenicians  covetous,  —  there  is  no  difficulty  in  replying  that  indi- 
viduals are  of  such  or  such  a  character,  but  there  is  great  difficulty 
in  determining  whether  the  several  principles  are  one  or  three ; 
whether,  that  is  to  say,  we  reason  with  one  part  of  our  nature, 
desire  with  another,  are  angry  with  another,  or  whether  the  whole 
soul  comes  into  play  in  each  sort  of  action.  This  inquiry,  however, 
requires  a  very  exact  definition  of  terms.  The  same  thing  in  the 
same  relation  cannot  be  affected  in  two  opposite  ways.  But  there 
will  be  no  impossibility  in  a  man  standing  still,  yet  moving  his  arms, 
or  in  a  top  which  is  fixed  on  one  spot  going  round  upon  its  axis. 
^  There  is  no  necessity  to  mention  all  the  possible  exceptions ;  let  us 
provisionally  assume  that  opposites  cannot  do  or  be  or  suffer  oppo- 
sites  in  the  same  relation.  And  to  the  class  of  opposites  belong 
assent  and  dissent,  desire  and  avoidance.  And  one  form  of  desire 
is  thirst  and  hunger :  and  here  arises  a  new  point,  —  thirst  is  thirst 
of  drink,  hunger  is  hunger  of  food ;  not  of  warm  drink  or  of  a  par- 
ticular kind  of  food,  with  the  single  exception  of  course  that  the 
very  fiu^t  of  our  desiring  anv'thing  implies  that  it  is  good.  When 
relative  terms  have  no  attributes,  their  correlatives  have  no  attri- 
butes; when  they  have  attributes,  their  correlatives  also  have 
them.  For  example,  the  term  ''greater"  is  simply  relative  to 
**  less,"  and  knowledge  refers  to  a  subject  of  knowledge.  But  on 
the  other  hand,  a  particular  knowledge  is  of  a  particular  subject. 
Again,  every  science  has  a  distinct  character,  which  is  defined  by 
an  object ;  medicine,  for  example,  is  the  science  of  health,  although 
not  to  be  confounded  with  health.  Having  cleared  our  ideas  thus 
finr,  let  us  return  to  the  original  instance  of  thirst,  which  has  a  defi- 
nite object  —  drink.  Now  the  thirsty  soul  may  feel  two  distinct 
impulses ;  the  animal  one  saying,  Drink ;  the  rational  one,  which 
says.  Do  not  drink,  and  is  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  former. 
Here  are  two  contradictory  acts  of  the  soul ;  the  one  derived  from 
reason,  the  other  from  desire ;  these  two  then  are  proved  to  be  dis- 
tinct principles  in  the  soul.  Is  passion  a  third  principle  or,  as  our 
first  impression  may  lead  us  to  suppose,  akin  to  desire  ?     Thei*o  is 
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a  stor/  of  a  certain  Loontius  which  throws  tome  light  on  this  qnes* 
tion;  He  was  coming  up  from  the  Piraeus  hy  the  way  beneath  the 
wall,  and  he  passed  a  spot  where  there  were  dead  bodies  Ijing  bj 
the  executioner.  He  felt  a  longing  desire  to  see  them,  and  also  aa 
abhorrence  of  them ;  at  first  he  tamed  awa/  and  shut  his  ejes, 
then,  suddeni/  tearing  -them  open,  he  said,  —  **  Take  jour  fill,  ye 
wretches,  of  the  fiur  sight."  .  Now  is  there  not  here  a  third  principle 
which  is  often  found  to  come  to  the  assistance  of  reason  against 
desire,  but  nerer  of  desire  against  reason  ?  This  is  passion  or  spirit, 
of  the  separate  existence  of  which  we  maj  fhrther  cbnrince  oar- 
selves  b/  putting  the  following  case :  When  a  man  suffers  jostlj, 
if  he  be  of  a  generous  nature  he  cannot  chafe  or  boil  or  get  into  a 
state  of  righteous  indignation  at  the  hardships  which  he  undergoes ; 
but  when  he  suffers  unjustly,  his  indignation  is  his  great  support ; 
hunger  and  thirst  cannot  tame  him ;  the  spirit  within  him  must  do 
or  die,  until  the  voice  of  the  shepherd,  that  is,  of  reason,  bidding  his 
dog  bark  no  more,  is  heard  within.  This  shows  that  passion  is  the 
all/  of  reason.  Is  passion  then  the  same  as  reason  ?  No,  for  the 
former  exists  in  children  and  brutes ;  and  Homer  affords  a  proof  of 
the  distinction  between  them  when  he  says,  ^  He  smote  his  breast, 
and  thus  rebuked  his  soul." 

And  now,  afler  much  tossing  in  the  argument,  we  have  reached 
land,  and  are  able  to  infer  that  the  virtues  of  the  State  and  of  the 
individual  are  the  same.  For  wisdom  and  courage  and  justice  in 
the  State  are  severally  the  wisdom  and  courage  and  justice  in  the 
individuals  who  form  the  State.  Each  of  the  three  classes  will  do 
the  work  of  his  own  class  in  the  State,  and  each  part  in  the  indi- 
vidual soul ;  reason,  the  superior,  and  passion,  the  inferior,  will  be 
harmonized  by  the  influence  of  music  and  gymnastic.  The  coun- 
selor and  the  warrior,  the  head  and  the  arm,  will  act  together  in 
the  town  of  Mansoul,  and  music  and  gymnastic  will  put  them  in 
commission  over  the  desires.  The  courage  of  the  warrior  is  that 
quality  which  preserves  a  right  opinion  about  dangers  in  spite  of 
pleasures  and  pains.  The  wisdom  of  the  counselor  presides  in  thai 
small  part  of  the  soul  which  has  authority  and  reason.  The  virtue 
of  temperance  is  the  friendship  of  this  ruling  and  the  subject-prin 
ciple,  both  in  the  State  and  in  the  individual.  Of  justice  we  have 
already  spoken ;  and  the  notion  before  given  may  be  further  con- 
firmed by  common  instances.  Will  the  just  State  or  the  just  indi- 
vidual steal,  lie,  commit  adultery,  or  be  guilty  of  impiety  to  gods 
and  men  ?  *'  No."  And  is  not  the  reason  of  this  that  the  several 
principles  in  either  do  their  own  business  ?  And  justice  is  the 
quality  which  makes  just  men  and  just  States.  Moreover,  our  old 
division  of  labor,  which  required  that  there  should  be  one  man  for 
one  use,  was  a  sort  of  dream  or  anticipation  of  this ;  that  dream 
has  now  been  realized  in  justice,  which   begins  by  binding  together 
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the  three  chords  of  the  booI,  and  then  acts  harmonioaslj  in  ererjr 
rehUioQ  oT  life.  And  injustice,  which  is  the  habit  of  being  a  busy- 
bodjT  and  of  doing  another  man's  business,  and  which  tries  to  rule 
and  ought  to  serve,  is  the  opposite  of  justice,  and  is  inharmonious 
and  unnatural,  being  to  the  soul  what  disease  is  to  the  body ;  for 
in  the  soul  as  well  as  in  the  body,  good  or  bad  actions  produce 
good  or  bad  habits.  And  virtue  is  the  health  and  beauty  and  well- 
being  of  the  soul,  and  vice  is  the  disease  and  weakness  and  deform- 
ity of  the  souL  ...  V  • 
^^. Again  the  old  question  returns  upon  us:  Is  justice  or  injustice 
the  more  profitable  ?  The  question  has  become  ridiculous.  For 
injustice,  like  mortal  disease,  is  suicidal.  Come  up  with  me  to  the 
hill  which  overhangs  the  city,  and  look  down  upon  the  single  form 
of  virtue,  and  the  infinite  forms  of  vice  or  decline  in  States  and  indi- 
viduals. Their  name  is  legion ;  but  there  are  four  special  forms  of 
them,  corresponding  to  the  four  forms  of  perversion  in  the  State. 
And  there  is  one  form  of  the  true  State  in  which  reason  rules  under 
one  of  two  names,  —  monarchy  and  aristocracy. 

....  In  attempting  to  prove  that  the  soul  has  three  separate 
faculties,  Plato  takes  occasion  to  discuss  what  makes  diiTerence  of 
fiiculties.  And  the  criterion  which  he  proposes  is  difference  in  the 
working  of  the  Acuities.  The  same  &culty  cannot  produce  contra- 
dictory effects.  But  the  path  of  early  reasoners  is  hfS^t  by  thorny 
entanglements,  and  he  cannot  proceed  a  step  without  first  clearing 
the  ground.  This  leads  him  into  a  tiresome  digression,  which  is 
intended  to  explain  the  nature  of  contradiction.  First,  the  contra- 
diction must  be  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  relation.  Sec- 
ondly, no  extraneous  word  must  be  introduced  into  either  of  the 
terms  in  which  the  contradictory  proposition  is  expressed:  for 
example,  thirst  is  of  drink,  not  of  warm  drink.  He  is  going  to 
argue  that  if,  by  the  advice  of  reason,  or  by  the  impulse  of  anger,  a 
man  is  restrained  from  drinking,  this  proves  that  thirst,  or  desire 
under  which  thirst  is  included,  is  distinct  from  anger  and  reason. 
But  suppose  that  we  allow  the  term  ** thirst"  or  '* desire"  to  be 
modified,  and  say  an  angry  thirst,  or  bloody  and  revengeful  desire, 
then  the  t^o  spheres  of  desire  and  anger  overlap  and  become 
confused.  This  case  therefore  has  to  be  excluded.  And  still  there 
remains  an  exception  to  the  exception  in  the  use  of  the  term 
"good,"  which  is  always  implied  in  the  object  of  desire.  These  are 
the  discussions  of  an  age  before  logic ;  and  any  one  who  is  wearied 
by  them  should  remember  that  they  are  necessary  to  the  clearing 
up  of  ideas  in  the  first  development  of  human  faculties.  Whether 
there  is  any  higher  or  ideal  sense  in  which  two  contradictions  may 
be  true,  is  a  .question  which  is  not  determined  by  Plato,  though  in 
the  Parmenides  and  the  Sophist  he  is  not  far  from  the  solution. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  discussion  he  speaks  with  contempt 
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,  ... 

of  the  methods  wMch  are  now  in  vte,  end  seems  to  intimate 
metaphjsie  of  tlie  Ibtore  hj  wliich  these  and  similar  questions 
might  be  more  sorelj  resolTed.  In  the  sixth  and  serendi  books 
he  has  given  as  a  sketch  of  soch  a  metaphjrsie ;  but  wlien  Glaooon 
asks  fiir  the  final  revelation  of  the  idea  of  good,  he  is  pot  off  idth 
the  declaration  tliat  lie  has  not  jet  studied  the  preliminarjr  seienees. 
How  he  would  have  filled  up  the  aketdiy  or  aigued  about  soch 
questions  fimn  a  higher  point  of  view,  we  can  onlj  eonjeetore. 
Perhaps  he  hoped  to  find  some  a  priori  method  of  dereloirfng  the 
parts  out  of  the  iHide ;  or  he  mig^t  have  asked  which  of  tiie  ideas 
contains  the  other  ideas,  and  posdblj  hare  stumbled  on  the  Bege- 
lian  identit J  of  the  **  ego  "  and  the  "  uniTersaL**  The  most  certain 
and  necessary  truth  was  to  Plato  the  universal;  and  to  thb  he 
was  always  seeking  to  refer  all  knowledge  or  opinion,  just  as  in 
modem  times  we  are  always  seeking  to  rest  them  on  the  opposite 
pole  of  experience. 

Book  Y.     I  was  going  to  enumerate  the  four  forms  <^  vice  or 
decline  in  States,  when  Polemarchos  —  he  was  sitting  a  little  far- 
ther from  me  than  Adeimantus  —  taking  him  hj  the  coat  and  lean- 
ing towards  him,  said  something  in  an  undertone,  of  which  I  only 
caught  the  words,  **  Shall  we  let  him  off?  "     **  Certainly  not,"  said 
Adeimantus,  Msing  his  Toice.     What   or  whom,  I  said,  are  you 
not  going  to  let  off?     ''You,'*  he  said.     "Why?   I  again  asked. 
"  Why,  because  we  think  that  you  are  not  dealing  fairly  with  us 
in  omitting  women  and  children,  of  whom  you  slyly  dbpose  under 
the  general  formula  that  friends  have  all  things  in  common."     And 
am  I  not  right  in  saying  that  ?     "  Yes,"  he  replied,  "  but  there  are 
many  sorts  of  communism   or  community,  and  we  want  to  know 
which  of  them  is  right     The  company,  as  you  have  just  heard, 
are  resolved  not  to  let  you  off  without  a  further  explanation  of  this 
matter."    Thrasymachus  said,   "  Do  you  think  that  we  have  come 
hiiher  to  dig  for  gold,  or  to  hear  you  discourse  ? "     Yes,  I  said ; 
but  the  discourse  should  be  of  a  reasonable  length.     Glaucon  aiMed. 
*'  Yes,  Socrates,  and  there  is  reason  in  spending  the  whole  of  life 
in  listening  to  such  discussions ;  but  without  further  consideration 
of  us  proceed  in  your  own  manner,  and  tell  us  how  this  community 
is  to  be  carried  out,  and  how  the  interval  between  birth  -and  educa- 
tion is  to  be  filled  up."     Well,  I  said,  the  subject  has  several  diffi- 
culties —  AVhat  is  possible  ?    is  the  first  question.     What  b  desira- 
ble ?  is  the  second.     "  Fear  not,"  he  replied,  "  for  you  are  speaking 
among  friends,  who  wiU  put  a  fair  and  liberal  construction  on  what 
is  said   by  you."     That,  I  said,  is  anything  but  a  consolation ;   I 
shall   destroy  my  friends  as  well    as  myself.     Not  that  I  mind  a 
little  innocent  laughter ;  but  he  who  kills  the  truth  is  a  murderer. 
**  Then,"  said   Glaucon,  laughing,  "  in  case  you  should  murder  us 
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we  will  acquit  you  beforehand,  and  just  as  in  a  criminal  cause  he 
who  if  acquitted  is  not  guilty,  you  shall  be  acquitted  and  not 
guilty.- 

Socrates  proceeds :  The  guardians  of  our  State  are  to  be  watch- 
dogs, and  their  properties  and  families  must  be  ordered  with  a 
▼lew  to  this.  Dogs  are  not  divided  into  he's  and  she's,  nor  do  we 
take  the  masculine  gender  out  to  hunt  and  leave  the  females  at 
borne  to  look  after  their  puppies.  They  have  the  same  employ- 
ments—  the  only  difference  between  them  is  that  the  one  are 
stronger  and  the  other  weaker.  But  if  women  are  to  have  the 
same  employments  as  men,  they  must  have  the  same  education  — • 
they  must  be  taught  music  and  gymnastics,  and  the  art  of  war.  I 
know  that  a  great  joke  will  be  made  of  their  riding  on  horseback 
and  carrying  weapons  ;  the  sight  of  the  naked  old  wrinkled  women 
showing  their  agility  in  the  palaestra,  will  certainly  not  be  a  vision 
of  beauty,  and  may  be  expected  to  become  a  famous  jest.  But 
we  mu^ft  not  mind  the  wits ;  there  was  a  time  when  they  might 
have  laughed  at  our  present  gymnastics.  All  is  habit ;  people 
have  at  last  found  out  that  the  exposure  is  better  than  the  conceal- 
ment of  the  person,  and  now  they  laugh  no  more.  Evil  only 
should  be  the  object  of  ridicule :  ^  Honi  soit  qui  mal  y  pense." 

The  first  question  is,  AVhether  women  are  able  cither  wholly  or 
partially  to  share,  in  the  employments  of  men.  And  here  we  may 
be  charged  with  inconsistency  in  making  the  proposal  at  all.  For 
we  started  originally  with  the  division  of  labor ;  and  the  diversity 
of  employments  was  based  on  the  difference  of  natures.  But  is 
there  no  difference  between  men  and  women  ?  Nay,  are  they  not 
wholly  different?  There  was  the  difficulty,  Glaucon,  which  made 
me  unwilling  to  speak  of  family  relations.  However,  when  a  man 
is  out  of  his  depth,  whether  in  a  pool  or  in  an  ocean,  he  can  only 
swim  for  his  life,  and  may  hope  to  be  saved  by  Anion's  dolphin,  or 
some  other  miracle.     Let  us  try  then  and  find  a  way  out^  if  we  can. 

The  argument  is,  that  different  natures  have  different  uses,  and 
the  natures  of  men  and  women  are  said  to  differ.  **  Exactly." 
But  observe,  Glaucon,  that  this  is  only  a  verbal  opposition.  We 
courageously  repeat,  different  natures  for  different  uses,  never  con- 
sidering that  the  difference  may  be  purely  nominal  and  accidental ; 
for  example,  a  bald  man  and  a  hair}'  man  are  opposed  in  a  single 
point  of  view,  but  you  cannot  infer  that  because  a  bald  man  is  a 
cobbler,  a  hairy  man  ought  not  to  be  a  cobbler.  Now  why  should 
such  an  inference  be  erroneous?  Simply  because  the  opposition 
between  them  is  partial  only,  like  the  difference  between  a  male 
physician  and  a  female  physician ;  but  not  like  the  diff*erence  be- 
tween a  physician  and  a  carpenter.  And  if  the  difference  of  the 
sexes  is  only  that  the  one  beget  and  the  other  bear  children,  this 
does  not  prove  that  they  ought  to  have  distinct  educations.     Ad- 
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mitting  thst  women  differ  from  men  in  ci^Mcitjr,  do  not  men  eqnaDy 
differ  firom  one  another  ?  Has  not  nature  scattered  all  tlie  qualities 
which  our  citizens  require,  whether  as  philosophers,  or  j^jsKtaas^ 
or  weayers,  or  makers  of  cakes,  indifferentlj  np  and  down  wmong 
the  two  sexes  ?  and  eren  in  the  peculiar  pursuits  of  womsB,  aie 
the/  not  often  ridiculouslj  enough  surpassed  bj  men,  thoo^  in 
some  cases  superior  ?  Women  are  the  same  in  kind,  and  have  the 
same  aptitude  or  want  of  latitude  for  gymnastic  and  war,  but  in  -a 
less  degree.  One  woman  will  be  a  good  guardian,  another  aot ; 
and  the  good  must  be  chosen  to  be  helpmeets  to  our  guardians.  l£f 
howcTer,  their  natures  are  the  same,  the  inference  is  that  their 
education  must  also  be  the  same ;  there  is  no  longer  anjrthing  un- 
natural or  impossible  in  a  woman  learning  music  and  gjmmistie. 
And  this  education  will  be  the  rer/  best,  &r  better  than  thai  of 
cobblers,  and  will  train  up  the  yerj  best  women ;  and  nothing  can 
be  better  for  the  State  than  this.  Therefore  let  them  strip,  clothed 
in  their  chastity,  and  share  in  the  toils  of  war  and  in  the  defense 
of  their  country ;  ho  who  laughs  at. them  is  a  fool  for  his  paina 

The  first  wave  is  past,  and  the  argument  is  compelled  to  admit 
that  men  and  women  have  common  duties  and  pursuits.  A  second 
and  greater  wave  is  rolling  in  —  community  of  wives  and  children ; 
is  this  expedient?  is  this  possible?  The  expediency  I  do  not 
doubt,  but  I  am  not  so  sure  of  the  possibility.  ^  Nay,  I  think  that 
a  considerable  doubt  will  be  entertained  on  both  subjects."  I 
meant  to  have  escaped  the  trouble  of  proving  the  first,  but  as  you 
have  detected  the  little  stratagem  I  must  even  submit.  Only  allow 
me  to  feed  my  fancy  like  the  solitary  in  his  walks,  with  a  dream 
of  what  might  be,  and  then  I  will  return  to  the  question  of  what 
can  be. 

In  the  first  place  our  rulers  will  enforce  the  laws  and  make  new 
ones  where  they  are  wanted,  and  their  allies  or  ministers  will  obey. 
You,  as  legislator,  have  already  selected  the  men ;  and  now  you 
shall  select  the  women.  After  the  selection  has  been  made,  they  will 
live  in  common  houses  and  have  their  meals  in  common,  and  will 
be  brought  together  by  a  necessity  more  certain  than  that  of  math- 
ematics. But  they  cannot  be  allowed  to  live  in  licentiousness; 
that  is  an  unholy  and  unlawful  thing,  which  the  rulers  are  deter- 
mined to  prevent.  For  the  avoidance  of  this,  holy  marriage  festi- 
vals will  be  instituted,  and  their  holiness  will  be  in  proportion  to 
their  usefulness.  And  here,  Glaucon,  I  should  like  to  ask  (as  I 
know  that  you  are  a  breeder  of  birds  and  animals).  Do  you  not 
take  the  greatest  care  in  the  mating  ?  **  Certainly."  And  there 
is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  less  care  is  required  in  the  marriage 
of  human  beings.  But  then,  our  rulers  must  be  physicians,  and  use 
many  medicines  in  their  treatment  of  the  body  corporate ;  some 
iklsehoods  too,  which  are  allowed  by  us  in  the  practice  of  medicine. 
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TiM  good  must  be  paired  with  the  good  as  oflen  as  possible,  and 
the  iMid  with  the  bad  as  seldom  as  possible,  and  the  offspring  of  the 
one  mnst  be  reared,  and  the  other  destroyed  ;  this  will  be  the  only 
way  of  presenring  the  flock  in  prime  condition.  But  how  can  this 
be  accomplished?  The  hymeneal  festivals  will  be  celebrated  at 
times  fixed  with  an  eye  to  population,  and  then  the  brides  and 
bridegrooms  will  meet,  but  not  too  often ;  and  by  an  ingenious  sys- 
tem of  lots  the  rulers  will  contrive  that  Uie  brave  only  deserve  the 
&ir,  and  that  those  of  inferior  breed  are  paired  with  inferiors ;  the 
latter  will  ascribe  to  chance  what  is  really  the  invention  of  the 
rulers.  And  when  children  are  bom,  the  offspring  of  the  brave 
and  fair  will  be  'carried  to  an  inclosure  in  a  certain  part  of  the 
city,  and  there  attended  by  suitable  nurses ;  the  rest  will  be  hnr- 
ri^  away  to  places  unknown.  The  mothers  will  be  brought  to 
the  fold  and  will  suckle  the  children ;  care  however  must  be  taken 
that  none  of  them  recognize  her  own  offspring ;  and  if  necessary 
other  nurses  may  also  be  hired.  The  trouble  of  watching  and 
getting  up  at  night  will  be  transferred  to  attendants.  **  Then  the 
wives  of  our  guardians  will  have  a  fine  easy  time  when  they  are 
in  the  &mily  way."     And  quite  right  too,  I  said,  that  they  should. 

The  parents  ought  to  be  in  the  prime  of  life,  which  for  a  man 
may  be  fixed  at  thirty  years  —  firom  twenty-five,  when  he  has 
**  passed  the  point  at  which  the  speed  of  life  is  greatest,"  to  fifty- 
five;  and  at  twenty  years  for  a  woman  —  firom  twenty  to  forty. 
Any  one  above  ur  below  those  ages  who  partakes  in  the  hymeneab 
shall  be  g^ty  of  impiety ;  also  every  one  who  forms  a  marriage 
connection  at  other  times.  This  applies  to  those  who  are  within  the 
specified  ages,  after  which  they  may  range  at  will,  provided  they 
avoid  the  prohibited  degrees  of  parents  and  children,  or  of  brothers 
and  sbters;  the  latter,  however,  are  not  absolutely  prohibited,  if  a 
dispensation  from  the  oracle  be  procured.  ^  But  how  shall  we  know 
the  degrees  of  affinity,  when  all  things  are  common  ?  "  The  answer 
is,  that  brothers  and  sisters  are  such  as  are  bom  seven  and  ten  months 
after  the  espousals,  and  their  parents  are  those  who  are  then 
espoused,  and  every  one  will  have  many  children  and  every  child 
many  parents.* 

Socrates  proceeds:  I  have  now  to  prove  that  this  scheme  is 
advantageous  and  also  consistent  with  our  entire  polity.  The  great- 
est good  of  a  State  is  unity ;  the  greatest  evil,  discord  and  distrac- 
tion. And  there  will  be  unity  where  there  arc  no  private  pleasures 
cr  pains  or  interests ;  where  Lf  one  member  suffer  all  the  members 
suffer,  if  one  citizen  is  touched  all  are  quickly  sensitive,  and  the 
least  hurt  to  the  little  finger  of  the  State  mns  through  the  whole 
body  and  vibrates  to  the  soul.  For  the  tme  State  has  the  feelings 
of  an  individual,  and  is  injured  as  a  whole  when  any  part  is  aff*ected. 
Every  State  has  subjects  and  ralers,  who  in  a  democracy  are  called 
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rulers,  and  in  other  States  masters  :  but  in  oar  State  thejr  are  called 
saviours  and  allies ;  and  the  subjects  who  in  other  States  are  termed 
slaycs,  are  by  us  termed  nurturers  and  paymasters,  and  those  who 
are  termed  comrades  and  colleagues  in  othcar  places,  are  by  us  called 
fathers  and  brothers.  And  whereas  in  other  States  members  of  the 
same  government  regard  one  of  their  colleagues  as  a  friend  and 
another  as  an  enemy,  in  our  State  no  man  is  a  stranger  to  another; 
for  everybody  whom  he  meets  is  bound  to  him  by  ties  of  bloodt  and 
these  names  and  this  way  of  speaking  will  have  a  corresponcting 
reality  —  brother,  father,  repeated  from  infimcy  in  the  ears  of  chil- 
dren, will  not  be  mere  words.  Then  again  the  citizens  will  have 
all  tilings  in  common,  and  having  common  property  they  will  have 
common  pleasures  and  pains. 

Can  there  be  strife  and  contention  among  those  who  are  of  one 
mind ;  or  lawsuits  about  property  when  men  have  nothing  but  their 
bodies  which  they  call  their  own ;  or  suits  about  violence  and  insult 
when  they  are  all  bound  to  defend  one  another  ?  —  for  young  men 
will  take  the  law  into  their  own  hands ;  if  they  are  angry  they  will 
fight,  and  this  will  be  an  antidote  against  the  gathering  of  conspir- 
acies. The  old  will  correct  the  young,  but  no  young  man  will  strike 
an  elder;  two  sentinels  will  hold  him  back,  reverence  and  fear, — 
reverence  which  will  prevent  him  from  laying  hands  on  his  kindred, 
and  fear  that  the  rest  of  the  family  may  retaliate.  Moreover,  they 
will  be  rid  of  the  lesser  evils  of  life  ;  ^ere  will  be  no  flattering  of 
rich  men  for  the  sake  of  a  dinner,  or  heaping  up  of  money  for  the 
support  of  their  families,  or  borrowinoj  and  not  pajHng.  But  I  need 
not  enter  fnrther  into  particulars.  Let  me  say  in  conclusion,  that 
when  compared  with  the  citizens  of  other  States,  ours  will  be  Olym- 
pic victors,  and  crowned  with  blessings  greater  still,  ^—  they  and 
their  children  having  a  better  maintenance  during  life,  and  afVer 
death  an  honorable  burial.  Nor  has  the  happiness  of  the  individual 
been  sacrificed  to  the  happiness  of  the  State  (cp.  iv.  419  £) ;  our 
Olympic  victor  has  not  been  turned  into  a  cobbler,  but  he  has  a 
happiness  beyond  that  of  any  cobbler.  At  the  same  time,  if  any 
conceited  youth  begins  to  dream  of  appropriating  the  State  to  him- 
self, we  shall  do  well  to  read  him^^e  lesson  out  of  Hesiod,  that 
"  Half  is  better  than  the  whole;^  "  If  he  were  to  consult  me,  I 
should  say  to  him.  Stay  where  you  are,  having  such  a  brave  life." 

But  is  such  a  community  possible  ?  —  as  among  other  animals,  so 
also  among  men ;  and  if  possible,  in  what  way  possible  ?  About 
war  there  is  no  difficulty ;  the  principle  of  communism  is  adapted  to 
that.  Parents  will  traiu  their  children  to  the  spectacle  of  war,  as 
potters'  boys  are  trained  to  the  business  by  looking  on  at  the  wheel. 
And  to  the  parents  themselves,  as  to  other  animals,  the  sight  of  their 
young  ones  will  prove  a  great  incentive  to  bravery.  Young  warriors 
must  learn,  but  they  must  not  run  into  danger,  although  a  certain 
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degree  of  risk  if  worth  incarring  when  the  benefit  if  great.  The 
joung  creatures  should  be  under  the  care  of  experienced  yeterans, 
and  they  should  have  wings  —  that  is  to  say,  swifl  and  tractable 
steeds  on  which  they  will  fly  away  and  escape.  One  of  the  first 
things  to  be  done  is  to  teach  a  youth  to  ride. 

Cowards  and  deserters  shall  be  degraded  to  the  class  of  husband- 
men ;  gentlemen  who  allow  themselves  to  be  taken  prisoners,  may 
be  presented  to  the  enemy.  But  what  shall  be  done  to  the  hero  ? 
First  of  all  he  shall  be  crowned  by  all  the  youths  in  the  army ;  sec- 
ondly, he  shall  receive  the  right  hand  of  fellowship ;  and  thirdly,  do 
jou  think  that  there  is  any  harm  in  his  being  kissed  ?  for  the  brave 
should  possess  the  fair,  whether  male  or  female.  Have  we  not  the 
authority  of  Homer  for  honoring  brave  men  with  ^  perpetual  chines  ?  " 
which  is  an  appropriate  compliment,  because  meat  is  a  very  strength- 
ening thing.  Fill  the  bowl  then,  and  give  the  best  seats  and  meats 
to  the  brave  —  may  they  do  them  good  !  And  he  who  dies  in  bat- 
tle will  be  at  once  declared  to  be  of  golden  race,  and  shall  become 
one  of  Hesiod's  guardian  angels.  He  shall  be  worshipped  in  the 
manner  prescribed  by  the  oracle  afler  death ;  and  not  only  he,  but 
all  other  benefactors  of  the  State  who  die  in  any  other  way,  shall  be 
admitted  to  the  same  honors. 

The  next  question  is,  How  we  shall  treat  our  enemies.  Shall 
Hellenes  be  enslaved  ?  No ;  for  there  is  too  great  a  risk  of  the 
whole  race  passing  under  the  yoke  of  the  barbarians.  Or,  Shall  the 
dead  be  despoiled?  Certainly  not;  for  that  sort  of  thing  is  an 
excuse  for  skulking,  and  has  been  the  ruin  of  many  an  army.  There 
is  meanness  and  feminine  malice  in  making  an  enemy  of  the  dead 
body,  when  the  soul  which  was  the  owner  has  fled  —  like  a  dog  who 
cannot  reach  his  assailants,  and  quarrels  with  the  stones  which  are 
thrown  at  him  instead.  Thirdly,  arms  should  not  be  offered  up  in 
the  temples,  for  they  are  a  pollution  when  they  are  taken  from 
brethren.  And  for  similar  reasons  there  should  be  a  limit  to  the 
devastation  of  Hellenic  territory  —  the  houses  should  not  be  bumty 
nor  more  than  the  annual  produce  carried  off*.  For  war  is  of  two 
kinds,  civil  and  foreign ;  the  first  of  which  is  properly  termed 
*'  strife,"  and  only  the  second  **  war ;  "  and  war  between  Hellenes 
b  in  reality  civil  war  —  a  quarrel  in  a  family,  wliich  is  ever  to  be 
regarded  as  unpatriotic  and  unnatural,  and  ought  to  be  prosecuted 
with  a  view  to  reconciliation  in  a  true  phil-Hellenic  spirit,  as  of 
those  who  would  chasten  but  not  utterly  enslave.  The  war  is  not 
against  a  whole  nation  who  are  a  friendly  multitude  of  men,  women, 
and  children,  but  only  against  a  few  guilty  persons ;  and  when  they 
are  punished  peace  will  be  restored.  That  is  the  way  in  which 
Hellenes  should  war  against  one  another  —  and  against  barbarians, 
as  they  war  against  one  another  now. 

**  But,  my  dear  Socrates,  in  all   this  you  are  only  getting  away 
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from  the  nuun  question :  Is  such  a  State  possible  ?  I  grant  all  and 
more  than  jou  say  about  the  blessedness  of  being  one  famDjr  — 
Others,  brothers,  mothers,  daughters,  going  out  to  war  together ;  but 
I  want  to  ascertain  the  possibility  of  this  ideal  State."  If  I  loiter 
for  a  moment,  I  said,  you  make  a  descent  upon  me.  The  first  wave 
and  the  second  wave  I  have  hardly  escaped,  and  now  you  will  cer* 
tainly  drown  me  with  the  third.  When  you  see  the  mountain  crest 
of  the  wave,  I  expect  you  to  take  pity.     **  Not  a  whit." 

Then  let  me  begin  by  reminding  yon  that  we  were  led  to  Ibnn 
our  ideal  polity  in  the  search  after  justice,  and  the  just  man 
answered  to  the  just  State.  Is  this  ideal  at  all  the  worse  for  being 
impracticable  ?  Would  the  picture  of  a  perfectly  beautiful  man  be 
any  the  worse  because  no  such  man  ever  lived  ?  Can  any  reality 
come  up  to  the  idea  ?  Nature  will  not  allow  words  to  be  fidly  real^ 
ized ;  but  if  I  am  to  try  and  realize  the  ideal  of  the  State  in  a  meas- 
ure, I  think  that  an  approach  may  be  made  to  the  attainment  of 
this  by  one  or  two,  I  do  not  say  slight,  but  possible  changes  in  the 
present  constitution  of  States.  I  would  reduce  them  to  a  single  one 
—  the  great  wave,  as  I  call  it,  at  which  I  expect  your  laughter  to 
be  as  the  letting  out  of  water.  UniiU  then,  kings  are  philosophers^  or 
philosophers  are  kings,  cities  will  never  cease  from  ill:  no,  nor  the  Au- 
man  race ;  nor  will  our  ideal  polity  ever  come  into  being.  •  I  know 
that  this  is  a  hard  saying,  which  few  will  be  able  to  receive.  "  Soc- 
rates, all  the  world  will  take  off  his  coat  and  rush  upon  you  with 
sticks  and  stones,  and  therefore  I  would  advise  you  to  prepare  an 
answer  to  them.'*  You  got  me  into  the  scrape,  I  said.  **  And  I  was 
right,"  he  replied ;  "  however,  I  will  stand  by  you  as  a  sort  of  do- 
nothing,  well-meaniag  ally."  Having  the  help  of  such  a  champion, 
I  will  do  my  best  to  maintain  my  position.  And  first,  I  must 
explain  whom  I  mean  and  what  sort  of  natures  these  are  who  are  to 
be  philosophers  and  rulers.  As  you  are  a  man  of  pleasure,  I  dare 
say  that  you  have  not  forgotten  how  indiscriminate  lovers  are  in 
their  attachments  ;  they  love  all,  and  turn  blemishes  into  beauties. 
The  snub-nosed  youth  is  said  by  you  to  have  a  winning  grace ;  the 
beak  of  another  has  a  royal  look ;  the  featureless  are  faultless  ;  the 
dark  are  manly,  and  the  fair  are  angels ;  the  sickly  have  a  new 
term  of  endearment  invented  expressly  for  them,  which  is  "  honey- 
pale."  Lovers  of  wine  and  lovers  of  ambition  also  desire  their 
objects  in  every  form.  Now  here  comes  the  point:  The  philos- 
opher too  is  a  lover  of  knowledge  in  every  form  ;  be  has  an  insatia- 
ble curiosity.  "  But  will  curiosity  make  a  philosopher  ?  Are  they 
to  be  called  philosophers  who  let  out  their  eyes  and  ears  at  every 
Dionysiac  festival  in  country  as  well  as  town  ?  "  Those  are  not  true 
philosophers,  I  said,  but  only  an  imitation.  "  Then  how  are  we  to 
describe  the  true  ?  " 

You  would  acknowledge  the  existence  of  abstract  ideas,  such  as 
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jastice»  beaatj,  good,  evil,  which  are  seTerally  one,  yet  in  their  yari- 
oas  combinations  appear  to  be  many.     Those  who  recognize  these 
realities  are  philosophers ;  whereas  the  other  class  hear  sounds  and 
see  colors,  and  understand  their  use  in  the  arts,  but  cannot  attain 
to  the  true  or  waking  Tision  of  absolute  justice  or  beauty  or  truth ; 
they  hare  not  the  light  of  knowledge,  but  of  opinion  only,  which  is 
a  dream.     Perhaps  he  of  whom  we  say  the  last  will  be  angry  with 
OS ;  can  we  offer  him  any  consolation  without  revealing  the  &ct  that 
be  is  not  in  his  right  mind  ?     Come,  then,  and  let  us  reason  with 
him ;  if  he  has  knowledge  we  rejoice  to  hear  it,  but  knowledge  must 
be  of  something  which  is,  and  not  of  something  which  is  and  is  not. 
The  latter  is  the  object-matter  of  opinion,  as  being  is  of  knowledge, 
and  not-being  of  ignorance.     Having  distinct  objects,  opinion  and 
knowledge  must  also  hare  distinct  faculties.     And  by  faculties  I 
mean  powers  unseen  and  distinguishable  only  by  the  difference  in 
their  objects ;  and  opinion  and  knowledge  differ  in  their  objects,  as 
the  one  is  liable  to  err,  and  the  other  is  not,  but  is  the  mightiest  of 
all  faculties.     If  being  is  the  object  of  knowledge,  and  not-being  of 
ignorance,  and  these  ai«  the  extremes,  opinion  must  lie  between 
them,  and  may  be  called  darker  than  the  one  and  brighter  than  the 
other.     This  intermediate  or  contingent  matter  is  and  is  not  at  the 
same  time,  and  partakes  both  of  existence  and  of  non-existence. 
Now  I  would  ask  my  good  friend,  who  denies  abstract  beauty  and 
justice,  and  affirms  a  many  beautiful  and  a  many  just,  whether 
eycrything  he  sees  is  not  in  some  point  of  view  different  — the 
beautiful  ugly,  the  pious   impious,  the  just   unjust?     Is   not   the 
double  also  the  hal(  and  are  not  heavy  an'd  light  relative  terms 
which  pass  into  one  another?     Everything  is  and  is  not,  as  in  the 
old  riddle  — ''A  man  and  not  a  man  shot  and  did  not  shoot  a  bird 
and  not  a  bird  with  a  stone  and  not  a  stone."     The  mind  cannot 
be  fixed  on  either  alternative,  and  these  ambiguous,  intermediate, 
erring,  half-lighted  objects,  which  have  a  disorderly  movement  in 
the  region  between  being  and  not-being,  are  the  proper  matter  of 
opinion,  as  the  inmiutable  objects  are  the  proper  matter  of  knowl- 
edge.    And  he  who  has  only  this  uncertain  perception  of  them 
irroveling  in  the  world  of  sense  is  not  a  philosopher,  but  a  lover 
of  opinion  only. 

....  The  fiflh  book  is  the  new  beginning  of  the  Republic,  in 
which  the  community  of  property  and  family  are  first  maintained, 
and  the  transition  is  made  to  the  kingdom  of  philosophers.  For 
both  of  these  Plato,  afler  his  manner,  has  been  preparing  in  some 
chance  words  of  book  iv.  (424  A),  which  fall  unperceived  on  the 
reader's  mind,  as  they  are  supposed  at  first  to  have  fallen  unper- 
ceived on  the  ear  of  Glaucon  and  Adeimantus.  The  *'  paradoxes  " 
of  this  book  of  the  Republic  will  be  reserved  for  another  place;  a 
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lew  remarks  on  the  style,  and  some  ezplanadons  of  difficoltiei^  mar 
be  briefly  added. 

First,  there  is  the  image  of  the  waves,  which  serves  for  a  sort  of 
scheme  or  plan  of  the  book.  The  first  wave,  the  second  wave,  the 
third  and  greatest  wave  come  rolling  in,  and  we  hear  the  roar  of 
them.  All  that  can  be  said  of  the  extravagance  of  Plato's  pro- 
posals is  anticipated  by  himself.  Notldng  is  more  admirable  than 
the  hesitation  with  which  he  proposes  the  solemn  text,  *^  Until  kings 
are  philosophers,"  etc. ;  or  the  reaction  from  the  sublime  to  the 
ridiculous,  when  Glaucon  describes  the  manner  in  which  the  new 
truth  will  be  received  by  mankind. 

Some  critical  and  metaphysical  difficulties  may  also  be  noted. 
Among  these  may  be  reckoned  the  imperfect  execution  of  the  com- 
munistic plan :  nothing  is  told  us  of  the  ]4>plication  of  communism 
to  the  lower  classes  ;  nor  is  the  table  of  prohibited  degrees  capable 
of  being  made  out.  Plato  is  afraid  of  incestuous  unions,  but  at  the 
time  he  does  not  wish  to  brins:  before  us  the  fact  that  the  citv  would 
be  divided  into  families  of  those  born  seven  and  nine  months  afler 
each  hymeneal  festival.  The  singular  expression  which  is  employed 
to  describe  the  age  of  five-and-twenty  may,  perhaps,  be  taken  from 
some  poet. 

In  the  delineatiou  of  the  philosopher,  the  illustrations  of  the 
nature  of  philosophy  derived  from  love  are  more  suited  to  the  appre- 
hension of  Glaucon,  the  Athenian  man  of  pleasure,  than  to  modem 
tastes  or  feelings.  They  are  partly  facetious,  but  also  contain  a 
germ  of  truth.  That  science  is  a  whole  remains  a  true  principle  of 
inductive  as  well  as  of  metaphysical  philosophy ;  and  the  love  of 
universal  knowledge  is  still  the  characteristic  of  the  philosopher  in 
modem  as  well  as  in  ancieut  times. 

At  the  end  of  the  fiilh  book  Plato  introduces  the  fionnent  of  con- 
tingent  matter,  which  occurs  here  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
philosophy.  He  did  not  remark  that  the  degrees  of  knowledge  in 
the  subject  have  nothing  corresponding  to  them  in  the  object.  With 
him,  a  word  must  answer  to  an  idea;  he  could  not  conceive  of  an 
opinion  which  was  an  opinion  about  nothing.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  conception  of  not-being  was  dark  and  mysterious  to  the  mind  of 
early  thinkers  (Sophist,  254  A)  ;  they  could  not  see  that  this  terri- 
ble apparition  which  threatened  destruction  to  all  knowledge  was 
only  a  logical  determination.  In  the  attempt  to  introduce  order 
into  the  first  chaos  of  human  thought,  Plato  seems  to  have  confused 
perception  and  opinion,  and  to  have  failed  to  distinguish  the  contin- 
gent from  the  relative.  In  the  Theaetetus  the  first  of  these  difficul- 
ties begins  to  clear  up ;  in  the  Sophist  the  second ;  and  for  this,  as 
well  as  for  other  reasons,  both  these  dialogues  are  probably  to  be 
regarded  as  later  than  the  Republic. 
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Book  YL  Having  determined  that  the  many  have  no  knowl« 
edge  of  true  being,  and  have  no  clear  patterns  in  their  minds  of 
justice,  beautj,  troth,  and  that  philosophers  have  such  patterns,  we 
hare  now  to  ask,  Which  of  them  shall  be  rulers  in  our  State  ?  Who 
ean  doubt  that  jdiilosophers  should  be  chosen,  if  they  have  the  other 
qnalitiei  which  are  required  in  a  ruler  ?  And  we  may  begin  by 
obeerring,  that  they  are  loTcrs  of  the  knowledge  of  the  eternal 
and  of  ail  bdng ;  they  are  lovers  of  truth  and  haters  of  falsehood  ; 
their  desires  are  absorbed  in  the  interests  of  knowledge ;  there  is 
DO  meanness  in  them,  for  they  are  spectators  of  all  time  and  all 
existence ;  and  in  the  magnificence  of  their  contemplation  the  MIi^ 
of  man  is  as  nothing  to  them,  nor  is  death  fearful.  Moreover,  they 
are  of  a  social,  gracious  disposition,  equally  free  from  cowardice  and 
arrogance.  They  learn  easily ;  they  remember  and  do  not  forget ; 
they  are  harmonious,  well-regulated  minds;  truth  flows  to  them 
sweetly  by  nature.  Can  the  god  of  Jealousy  himself  find  any  fault 
with  such  an  assemblage  of  good  qualities? 

Here  Adeimantus  interposes  an  objection.  **  No  man,"  he  says, 
^  can  answer  you,  Socrates ;  but  every  man  feels  that  this  is  owing 
to  his  own  deficiency  in  the  power  of  arguing.  He  is  carried  away 
little  by  little,  until  at  last  the  discrepancy  between  the  premises 
and  the  conclusion  is  enormous.  The  argument  is  Uke  a  game  of 
draughts  in  which  the  unskillful  player  is  reduced  to  his  last  move 
by  his  more  skillful  antagonist.  And  in  this  new  game,  of  which 
words  are  the  counters,  the  disputant  is  out-argued,  and  yet  he  may 
be  in  the  right.  He  may  know,  in  this  very  instance,  that  those 
who  make  philosophy  the  business  of  their  lives  generally  turn  out 
rogues  if  they  are  bad  men,  and  fools  if  they  are  good.  Wliat  do  you 
say  to  this  ?  **  I  should  say  that  he  is  quite  right.  **  Then  how  is 
that  admission  reconcilable  with  the  doctrine  that  philosophers  should 
be  kings?** 

I  shall  answer  yon  in  a  figure  which  will  give  you  an  opportunity 
of  judging  how  poor  a  hand  I  am  at  the  invention  of  allegories. 
The  relation  of  good  men  to  their  governments  is  so  peculiar,  that 
in  order  to  defend  them  I  must  take  an  illustration  finom  that  world 
of  fiction  in  which  painters  find  their  winged  dragons,  camel-leopards, 
and  the  like.  Conceive  the  captain,  whether  of  a  ship  or  of  a  fleet, 
taller  by  a  head  and  shoulders  than  all  his  sailors,  yet  a  little  deaf, 
a  little  blind,  and  rather  ignorant  of  the  seaman's  art.  The  sailors 
are  wanting  to  steer,  although  they  know  nothing  and  have  learned 
nothing  of  the  art  of  steering ;  and  they  have  a  theor}*,  which  no 
one  is  allowed  to  doubt  under  pain  of  death,  that  the  art  cannot  be 
learned.  If  the  care  of  the  helm  b  refused  them,  they  drug  the 
captain's  posset  and  bind  him  hand  and  foot ;  having  got  rid  of  him, 
they  take  possession  of  the  ship,  and  make  themselves  at  home  with 
the  stores.     He  who  joins  in  Uie  mutiny  is  termed  an  able  seaman, 
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a  good  pilot  and  what  not ;  they  are  not  aware  that  the  trae  pikii 
is  another  sort  of  man,  who  must  obserre  the  wind  and  the  stars, 
and  who  most  and  will  have  authority  —  but  such  a  one  is  called 
by  them  a  fool,  prater,  star-gazer.  And  now,  I  said,  do  yon  inter- 
pret the  parable  to  those  who  ask  why  the  philosopher  has  such  an 
evil  name,  and  make  them  understand  that  not  he,  but  those  who 
refuse  to  use  him,  are  to  blame  :for  his  uselessness.  The  philosc^iher 
should  not  blow  a  trumpet  before  him^  or  beg  of  mankind  to  be  pot 
in  authority  over  them.  The  wise  man  is  not  to  seek  the  rich  man, 
but  every  man,  whether  rich  or  poor,  must  knock  at  the  door  of  the 
physician  when  he  has  need  of  him.  Now  the  philosopher  is  the 
pilot  —  he  whom  in  the  parable  they  call  star-gaxer,  and  the  sailors 
are  the  mob  of  politicians  by  whom  he  is  render^  useless.  Not 
that  these  are  the  worst  enendes  of  philosophy,  who  is  far  more  dis- 
honored by  her  own  professing  sons  when  they  are  corrupted  by  the 
world.  Need  I  recall  the  original  image  of  the  philosopher  ?  Did 
we  not  say  of  him  just  now  that  he  loved  truth  and  hated  falsehood, 
and  that  he  could  not  rest  in  the  multiplicity  of  phenomena,  but  was 
led  by  a  sympathy  in  his  own  nature  to  the  contemplation  of  the 
absolute  ?  All  the  virtues  as  well  as  truth,  who  is  the  leader  of 
them,  took  up  their  abode  in  his  souL  But  as  you  were  observing, 
if  we  turned  aside  from  this  ideal  to  view  the  reality,  we  saw  that 
the  persons  who  are  thus  described,  with  the  exception  of  a  small 
and  usetm  class,  are  utter  rogues. 

The  point  which  has  to  be  considered,  is  the  origin  of  this  corrup- 
tion in  nature.  Every  one  will  admit  that  the  philosopher,  in  our 
description  of  him,  is  a  rare  being.  And  what  numberless  causes 
tend  to  destrov  these  rare  beino^s  I  There  is  no  orood  thino:  which 
may  not  be  a  cause  of  evil  —  not  only  health,  wealth,  strength,  and 
rank,  but  the  virtues  themselves,  when  placed  under  unfavorable 
circumstances.  For  as  in  the  animal  or  vegetable  world  the  strongr- 
est  seeds  most  need  the  accompaniments  of  air  and  soil,  so  the  best 
of  human  characters  turn  out  the  worst  when  they  fall  upon  an 
unsuitable  soil ;  whereas  weak  natures  hardly  ever  do  any  consider- 
able good  or  harm ;  they  are  not  the  stuff  out  of  which  either  great 
criminals  or  great  heroes  are  made.  The  philosopher  follows  the 
same  analogy :  if  he  have  suitable  training  he  is  the  best  of  all 
men  ;  when  surrounded  by  evil  influences  he  becomes,  if  lefl  to  him- 
self, the  worst  of  alL  Some  persons  say  that  the  Sophists  are  the 
corrupters  of  youth,  but  do  they  really  corrupt  them  in  any  appre- 
ciable degree  ?  Is  not  public  opinion  the  real  Sophist  who  is  every- 
where present  in  those  very  persons,  in  the  assembly,  in  the  courts, 
in  the  camp,  in  the  applauses  and  hisses  of  the  theatre  reechoed  by 
the  surrounding  hills  ?  Will  not  a  young  man's  heart  leap  within 
him  when  he  hears  these  sounds  ?  —  will  any  education  save  him 
from  being  carried  away  in  the  torrent  ?     And  this  is  not  all.     For 
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if  he  will  not  yield  to  opinion,  there  follows  the  ^ntle  compulsion 
of  exile  or  death.  What  principle  of  rival  Sophists  or  anybody  else 
can  OTereome  in  such  an  unequal  contest?  Characters  there  may 
be  more  than  human,  who  are  exceptions.  God  may  save  a  man, 
bat  not  his  own  strength.  Further  I  would  have  you  consider  that 
the  hireling  Sophist  only  gives  back  to  the  world  their  own 
optnioni;  he  is  the  keeper  of  the  monster,  who  knows  how  to  flatter 
or  anger  him,  and  observes  the  meaning  of  his'  inarticulate  grunts. 
Good  is  pronounced  to  be  what  pleases  him,  and  evil  is  what  he  dis- 
likes, and  truth  and  beauty  have  no  other  standard  but  the  taste  of 
the  iMTUte,  and  the  rules  which  embody  this  are  the  Sophist's  wis- 
dom. This  is  no  exaggeration  of  the  case  of  those  who  make  public 
opinion  the  test  of  truth,  whether  in  art  or  in  morals.  The  curse  is 
laid  upon  them  of  being  and  doing  what  they  approve,  and  when 
such  men  attempt  first  principles  the  failure  is  ludicrous.  Think  of 
all  this,  and  ask  yourself  whether  the  world  is  likely  to  be  a  believer 
in  the  unity  of  the  idea  or  in  the  multiplicity  of  phenomena.  And 
the  world  if  not  a  believer  in  the  idea  cannot  be  a  pliilosopher,  and 
cannot  help,  therefore,  being  a  persecutor  of  philosophers.  There  is 
another  evil:  the  world  does  not  like  to  lose  the  gifted  nature, 
and  their  way  is  to  flatter  the  young  [Alcibiades]  into  a  magnifi- 
cent opinion  of  his  own  capacity ;  the  tall,  proper  youth  begins  to 
expand,  and  ii  dreaming  of  kingdoms  and  empires.  If  at  this 
instant  a  friend  whispers  to  him,  "  Now  the  gods  lighten  thee ;  thou 
art  a  great  fool  and  must  be  educated ; "  do  you  think  that  he  will 
listen  ?  Or  suppose  a  better  nature,  who  is  attracted  towards  phi- 
losophy, will  they  not  make  Herculean  efforts  to  spoil  and  corrupt 
him  ?  Are  we  not  right  in  saying  that-  philosophical  parts,  no  less 
than  riches,  may  divert  a  man  from  philosophy  ?  Men  of  this  class 
often  become  politicians  —  they  are  the  audiors  of  great  mischief  in 
States,  and  sometimes  also  of  great  good.  And  thus  philosophy  is 
deserted  by  those  who  are  her  natural  protectors,  and  others  enter 
in  and  di^ionor  her ;  and  this  is  the  reason  why  she  has  such  an 
evil  name.  Vulgar  little  minds  see  the  land  open  and  rush  from 
the  prisons  of  the  arts  to  get  a  place  in  her  temple;  a  clever 
mechanic,  having  a  soul  coarse  as  his  body,  thinks  that  he  will  gain 
caste  by  making  a  profession  of  philosophy.  For  philosophy,  even 
in  her  &llen  estate,  has  a  dignity  of  her  own.  He  is  like  a  bald 
little  blacksmith's  apprentice,  who  having  just  got  out  of  durance 
and  made  a  little  money,  washes  and  decks  himself  out  as  a  bride- 
groom, and  marries  his  master's  daughter ;  and  will  not  the  off- 
spring of  such  marriages  be  vile  and  bastard,  devoid  of  truth  and 
nature?  **  They  will."  Small,  then,  is  the  remnant  of  genuine 
philosophers ;  there  may  be  a  few  who  are  citizens  of  small  States, 
in  which  politics  are  not  worth  thinking  of^  or  who  have  been 
detained  by  Theages'  bridle  of  ill  health  ;  for  my  own  case  of  the 
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oracular  sign  is  almost  singular,  and  too  rare  to  be  worth  mentioning. 
And  these  few,  when  they  have  tasted  the  pleasures  of  philosophy, 
and  taken  a  look  at  that  den  of  thieves  and  place  of  wild  beasts, 
which  is  human  life,  will  go  out  of  the  world  and  stand  aside  from 
the  storm  under  the  shelter  of  a  wall,  and  try  to  preserve  their  own 
innocence  and  to  depart  in  peace.  **  A  great  work,  too,  will  hare 
been  accomplished  by  them."  Great,  je^  bat  not  the  greatest ;  for 
man  is  a  social  being,  and  can  only  attain  the  highest  development 
in  the  society  which  is  best  suited  to  him.  *     '"     '    *<'  '*' 

M  Enough,  Uien,  of  the  causes  why  philosophy  has  such  an  evil 
name.  Another  question  is.  Which  of  existing  States  is  suited  to 
her  ?  There  is  none ;  for  at  present  she  has  no  abiding^place  on 
earth,  and  may  be  compared  to  the  exotic  seed  which  degenerates 
in  a  strange  soil.  Only  in  her  proper  State  will  she  be  shown  to 
be  of  heavenly  growth.  **  And  is  her  proper  State  ours  or  some 
other?"  Ours  in  all  points  but  one,  which  was  left  undetermined. 
It  was  said,  indeed,  that  some  living  mind  or  witness  of  the  legis- 
lator was  needed  in  States.  But  we  were  afraid  to  enter  upon  a 
subject  of  such  difficulty,  and  now  the  question  recurs  and  has  not 
grown  easier :  How  may  philosophy  be  safely  studied  ?  Let  us 
bring  her  to  the  light  of  day,  and  make  an  end  of  the  inquiry. 

In  the  first  place,  nothing  can  be  worse  than  the  present  mode  of 
study.  The  fashion  is,  that  for  a  few  years  in  the  days  of  youth, 
and  in  the  intervals  of  household  matters  and  business,  persons  get 
a  smattering  of  philosophy,  but  are  off  as  soon  as  they  approach  the 
real  difficulty,  which  is  dialectic.  Later,  they  perhaps  accompany 
a  dilettante  friend  at  his  request  to  a  lecture  on  philosophy.  Years 
advance,  and  the  sun  of  philosophy  like  that  of  Heracleitus  sets, 
unlike  that  of  Heracleitus  never  to  rise  again.  Now  this  order 
ought  to  be  entirely  reversed;  education  should  never  finish  — 
beginning  with  gymnastics  in  youth,  which  will  minister  to  phi- 
losophy in  after  life ;  but  as  the  man  strengthens,  increasing  the 
gymnastics  of  the  soul.  Then,  when  nature  begins  to  decay  and 
active  life  is  over,  he  should  return  to  philosophy  again  and  forever. 
"  You  are  in  profound  earnest,  Socrates,  and  I  think  that  the  world 
will  be  equally  earnest  in  withstanding  you  —  no  one  more  likely 
than  our  ti>iend  Thrasymachus."  Do  not  make  a  quarrel  between 
Thrasymachus  and  me,  who  were  never  enemies  and  are  now  very 
good  friends.  And  I  shall  do  my  best  to  persuade  him  and  all 
mankind,  and  if  I  cannot,  I  will  at  any  rate  lay  a  foundation  for 
another  life,  when  after  coming  to  the  birth  again  we  hold  similar 
discourses.  *'  That  is  a  long  time  hence."  Not  long,  I  said,  in 
comparison  with  eternity.  I  do  not  wonder  that  the  many  will  not 
believe,  for  they  have  never  seen  natural  unities  of  ideas,  but  only 
ingenious  juxtapositions  ;  not  free  and  generous  thoughts,  but  tricks 
of  controversy  and  quips  of  law :  a  perfect  man  ruling  in  a  perfect 
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Simtev  eren  »  single  one  they  have  not  known.  And  we  foresaw 
that  then)  was  no  chance  of  perfection* either  in  States  or  indiyiduals 
until  a  necessity  was  laid  upon  that  second  small  class  of  philoso- 
phers —  not  the  rogues,  but  those  whom  we  called  useless  —  of 
taking  the  government;  or  until  the  sons  of  kings  were  inspired 
with  a  true  love  of  philosophy.  Whether  in  the  infinity  of  past 
time  there  ever  has  been,  or  is  in  some  distant  land,  or  will  be 
hereafter,  an  ideal  such  as  we  have  described,  we  still  stoutly  main- 
tain that  there  has  been  and  might  be  such  a  State  wherever  the 
Mose  of  philosophy  rules.  AVill  you  say  that  the  world  is  of  an- 
other mind  ?  O,  my  iHend,  do  not  revile  the  world !  They  will 
be  of  another  mind  if  they  are  gently  entreated,  and  learn  the  true 
nature  of  the  philosopher.  Who  can  hate  a  man  who  loves  them  ? 
or  be  jealous  of  one  who  has  no  jealousy?  A  few  such  natures 
there  may  be,  but  this  is  not  the  common  temper.  Consider,  again, 
that  the  many  hate  not  the  true  but  the  false  philosophers  —  the 
hirelings  who  are  not  the  shepherds  and  who  enter  in  by  force,  and 
are  always  speaking  of  persons  and  not  of  principles,  which  is  the 
reverse  of  the  philosophical  spirit.  Whereas  the  true  philosopher 
has  no  time  to  think  of  the  squabbles  of  men ;  his  eye  is  fixed  on 
the  eternal  order  in  accordance  with  which  he  moulds  himself  into 
the  divine  image  (and  not  himself  only,  but  the  characters  of  other 
men),  and  is  the  creator  of  the  virtues  private  as  well  as  public. 
And  when  mankind  see  that  the  happiness  of  States  is  only  to  bo 
found  in  that  image,  will  they  be  angry  with  us  fi>r  attempting  to 
delineate  it?  ^  Certainly  not.  But  what  will  be  the  process  of 
delineation  ?  **  The  artist  will  do  nothing  until  he  has  made  a 
tabula  rasa ;  on  this  he  will  draw  the  constitutioD  of  a  State,  glanc- 
ing ofVen  at  the  divine  truth  of  nature,  and  from  that  deriving  the 
godlike  among  men,  mingling  the  two  elements,  rubbing  out  and 
painting  in,  until  there  is  a  perfect  harmony  or  fusion  of  the  d  vine 
and  human.  But  perhaps  the  world  will  doubt  the  exbtence  of 
■uch  an  artist.  Wliat  will  they  doubt  ?  That  the  philosopher  b 
a  lover  of  truth,  having  a  nature  akin  to  the  best  ?  and  if  they 
admit  this  will  they  still  quarrel  with  us  for  making  philosophers 
our  kings  ?  '*  They  will  be  less  disposed  to  quarrel.'*  Let  us  a^ 
tume  then  that  they  make  peace.  Still,  a  person  may  hesiiatu 
about  the  probability  of  the  son  of  a  king  being  a  philosopher. 
And  we  do  not  deny  that  they  are  very  liable  to  be  corrupted ;  but 
yet  surely  in  the  course  of  ages  there  might  be  one  exception  —  and 
one  is  enough.  If  one  son  of  a  king  were  a  philosopher,  and  had 
obedient  citizens,  he  might  bring  the  ideal  polity  into  being,  and 
then  the  impossible  would  become  possible. 

I  gained  nothing  by  evading  Uie  troublesome  questions  which 
arose  concerning  women  and  children.  I  will  be  wiser  now  and 
acknowledge  that  we  must  go  to  the  foundation  of  another  question : 
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What  is  to  be  the  educatioo  of  our  guardians  ?  It  was  agreed  that 
^7  were  to  be  lovers  of  their  country,  mod  were  to  be  tested  in 
the  refiner^  fire  of  pleasures  and  pains,  and  those  who  came  forth 
pure  and  remained  fixed  in  their  principles  were  to  have  honors 
and  rewards  in  life  and  after  death.  That  was  what  we  were  say- 
ing, when,  like  a  coy  maiden,  the  argument  put  on  a  veil  and 
turned  into  another  path.  There  was  an  unwillingness  to  make 
the  assertion  which  I  now  hazard,  —  that  our  guardians  must  be 
philosophers.  You  remember  all  the  contradictory  elements,  intel- 
lectual as  well  as  moral,  which  met  in  the  philosopher.  How  diffi- 
cult to  find  them  all  in  a  single  person  I  The  steadfast,  immovable 
nature  which  has  not  the  wit  to  run  away  in  battle  is  apt  to  go  to 
sleep  at  a  lecture  on  philosophy.  And  yet  both  elements,  as  we 
were  saying,  are  necessary,  and  therefore  both  were  to  be  tested 
in  the  pleasures  and  pains  of  which  we  spoke ;  and  now  we  must 
further  add,  that  they  are  to  be  tested  in  the  highest  branches  of 
knowledge.  You  will  remember  also  that  when  we  spoke  of  the  vir- 
tues, mention  was  made  of  a  longer  road,  which  you  were  satbfied 
to  leave  unexplored.  ^  Enough  seemed  to  us  to  have  been  said." 
Enough,  my  friend ;  but  what  is  enough  while  anything  remains 
wanting?  The  watchman,  of  ail  men,  should  not  linger  in  the 
search  after  truth ;  he  must  be  prepared  to  take  the  longer  road, 
or  he  will  never  reach  the  summit  of  perfection.  ''  What,  is  there 
a  higher  region  of  truth  above  the  four  virtues  ?  "  Yes,  there  is ; 
and  of  the  virtues  too  he  must  not  only  get  an  outline,  but  a  clear 
and  distinct  vision.  (Strange  that  we  should  be  so  precise  about 
trifles,  so  confused  and  inaccurate  about  the  highest  truths  1)  And 
of  this  truth  you  have  heard  before  a  hundred  times  at  least, 
although  you  put  on  that  provoking  air  of  unconsciousness  —  the 
idea  of  good,  about  which  we  know  so  little,  and  without  which 
though  a  man  gain  the  world  he  has  no  good  of  it.  Some  people 
imagine  that  the  good  is  wisdom  ;  but  this  involves  a  circle,  —  the 
good  is  wisdom,  wisdom  is  of  the  good.  According  to  another 
notion  the  good  is  pleasure ;  but  this  is  literally  blasphemous,  and 
involves  the  absurdity  that  good  is  bad,  because  there  are  bad 
pleasures  as  well  as  good.  Again,  the  good  must  have  reality ;  a 
man  may  desire  the  appearance  of  virtue,  but  he  will  not  desire 
the  appearance  of  good.  And  ought  our  guardians  then  to  be  igno- 
rant of  this  supreme  principle,  of  which  every  man  has  a  presenti- 
ment, and  upon  which  all  things  depend,  and  without  which  no 
man  has  any  real  knowledge  of  anything  ?  *'  But,  Socrates,  what 
is  this  supremo  principle,  knowledge  or  pleasure  or  what  other? 
You  may  call  me  a  troublesome  fellow,  but  I  say  that  you  have  no 
business  to  be  always  repeating  the  doctrines  of  others  instead  of 
giving  us  your  own."  Have  I  any  business  to  say  what  I  do  not 
know  ?     **  You  may  offer  an  opinion."     And  will  the  crooked  way 
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of  opinion  content  jrou  where  you  ought  to  require  the  clearness 
of  certainty,  or  will  you  bc/satisfied  with  the  cloudiness  of  opinion 
when  you  might  have  the  light  of  science  ?  **  I  will  ask  you  to 
gi?e  such  an  explanation  of  the  good  as  you  did  before  of  '  temper- 
ance '  and  'justice ; '  -that  will  be  enous^h."  I  wish  that  I  could, 
bat  the  force  that  is  in  me  is  not  sufficient  to  reach  to  the  height 
of  the  knowledge  of  the  good.  To  the  parent  or  principal  I  cannot 
introduce  you,  but  to  the  child  begotten  in  his  image,  which  I  may 
compare  with  the  interest  on  the  principal,  I  wilL  (Audit  the 
account,  and  do  not  let  me  giye  you  a  'false  statement  of  the  debt.) 
You  remember  our  old  distinction  of  the  many  beautiful  and  the 
one  beautiful,  the  particular  and  the  universal,  the  objects  of  sight 
and  the  objects  of  thought  ?  Did  you  ever  consider  that  the  ob- 
jects of  sight  imply  a  faculty  of  sight  which  is  the  most  complex 
and  costly  of  our  senses,  requiring  not  only  objects  of  sense,  but 
also  a  medium,  which  is  light ;  without  which  the  sight  will  see 
nothing  and  the  colors  will  remain  blank  ?  Which  light  is  the 
noble  bond  between  the  perceiving  faculty  and  the  thing  perceived, 
and  the  god  who  gives  us  light  is  the  sun,  who  is  the  eye  of  the 
day,  but  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  eye  of  man.  The  sun, 
or  eye  of  the  day,  is  what  I  call  the  child  of  the  good,  standing  in 
the  same  relation  to  the  visible  world  as  the  good  to  the  intellectuaL 
When  the  sun  shines  the  eye  sees,  and  in  the  intellectual  world 
where  truth  is,  there  is  sight  and  light.  Now  that  which  is  the  sun 
of  intelligible  natures,  is  the  idea  of  good,  the  cause  of  knowledge 
and  truth,  yet  fiurer  and  other  than  they  are,  and  standing  in  the 
same  relation  to  them  in  which  the  sun  stands  to  light.  O  incon- 
ceivable height  of  beauty,  which  is  above  knowledge  and  above 
truth  I  (**  You  cannot  surely  mean  pleasure,"  he  said.  Peace,  I 
replied.)  And  this  idea  of  good,  like  the  sun,  is  also  the  cause  of 
growth,  and  the  author,  not  of  knowledge  only,  but  of  being,  and 
exceeding  being  in  dignity  and  power.  Glaucon  said,  with  a  com- 
ical air :  **  By  heaven !  that  is  a  reach  of  thought  more  than  hu- 
man." I  must  lay  the  exaggeration  to  your  door,  for  you  made 
me  utter  my  fancies.  ^  Nay,'*  he  said,  **  go  on  with  the  image,  for 
I  know  that  there  is  more  behind."  There  is,  I  said ;  and  bearing 
in  mind  our  two  suns  or  principles,  imagine  further  their  corre- 
sponding worlds  —  one  of  the  visible,  the  other  of  the  intelligible : 
yon  may  assist  your  fancy  by  figuring  the  distinction  under  the 
ima^  of  a  line  divided  into  two  unequal  parts,  and  may  again  sub- 
divide each  part  into  two  lesser  segments  representative  of  the 
stages  of  knowledge  in  either  sphere.  The  lower  half  of  the  lower 
or  visible  sphere  will  consist  of  shadows  and  reflections,  and  the 
upper  half  of  the  same  sphere  will  contain  real  objects  in  the  world 
of  nature  or  of  art.  The  sphere  of  the  intelligible  will  also  have 
two  divisions,  —  one  of  mathematics,  in  which  there  is  no  ascent 
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but  all  is  descent;  no  inquiring  into  premises,  but  only  drawing  of 
inferences.  In  this  division  the  mind  works  with  figures  and  nnm- 
bers,  the  images  of  which  are  taken  not  from  the  shadows,-  but 
fh>m  the  objects,  although  the  truth  of  them  is  seen  only  with  the 
mind's  eye ;  and  they  are  used  without  being  analyzed  as  hjrpoth- 
eses.  Whereas  in  the  other  division  reason  uses  the  hypotheses 
as  stages  or  steps  in  the  ascent  to  the  idea  of  good,  to  which  she 
fastens  them,  and  then  again  descends,  walking  firmly  in  the  region 
of  ideas,  and  of  ideas  only,  in  her  ascent  as  well  as  descent,  and 
finally  resting  in  them.  ''  I  partly  understand  your  meaning,  which 
is  that  the  ideas  of  science  are  superior  to  the  hypothetical,  meta- 
phorical conceptions  of  geometry  and  the  other  arts,  as  with  some 
degree  of  inaccuracy  they  may  be  termed,  and  the  latter  conceptions 
you  refuse  to  make  the  subject  of  pure  intellect,  because  they  have 
no  first  principle,  although  when  resting  on  a  first  principle,  they 
pass  into  the  higher  sphere."  You  understand  me  very  well,  I 
said.  And  now  to  those  four  divisions  of  knowledge  you  may 
assign  four  corresponding  faculties  —  pure  intelligence  to  the  high- 
est sphere ;  active  intelligence  to  the  second  ;  to  the  third,  faith ; 
to  the  fourth,  the  perception  of  likenesses  —  and  the  clearness  of 
the  several  faculties  will  be  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  truth  of  the 
objects  to  which  they  are  related. 

....  Like  Socrates,  we  may  recapitulate  the  virtues  of  the  phi- 
losopher. In  language  which  seems  to  reach  beyond  the  horizon  of 
that  age  and  country,  he  is  described  as  '*  the  spectator  of  ail  time 
and  all  existence."  He  has  the  noblest  gifts  of  nature,  and  makes 
the  highest  use  of  them.  All  his  desires  are  absorbed  in  the  love  of 
wisdom,  which  is  the  love  of  truth.  None  of  the  graces  of  a  beauti- 
ful soul  are  wanting  in  him ;  neither  can  he  fear  death,  or  think 
much  of  human  life.  The  ideal  of  modem  times  hardly  retains  the 
simplicity  of  the  antique ;  there  is  not  the  same  originality  either  in 
truth  or  error  which  characterized  the  Greeks.  The  philosopher  is 
no  longer  living  in  the  unseen,  nor  is  he  sent  by  an  oracle  to  convict 
mankind  of  ignorance  ;  nor  does  he  regard  knowledge  as  a  system  of 
ideas  leading  upwards  by  regular  stages  to  the  idea  of  good.  The 
eagerness  of  the  pursuit  has  abated  ;  there  is  more  division  of  labor 
and  less  of  comprehensive  reflection  upon  nature  and  human  life  as 
a  whole ;  more  of  exact  observation  and  less  of  anticipation  and 
inspiration.  Still,  in  the  altered  conditions  of  knowledge,  the  par- 
allel is  not  wholly  lost ;  and  there  may  be  a  use  in  translatinc;  the 
conception  of  Plato  into  the  language  of  our  own  age.  The  pldloso- 
pher  in  modern  times  is  one  who  fixes  his  mind  on  the  laws  of  nature 
in  their  sequence  and  connection,  not  on  fragments  or  pictures  of 
nature ;  on  history,  not  on  controversy  ;  on  the  truths  which  are 
acknowledged  by  the  few,  not  on  the  opinions  of  the  many.     He  is 
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of  the  importance  of  ''classifying  according  to  nature,**  and 
will  try  to  "  separate  the  limbs  of  science  without  breaking  them.** 
(Fhaedr.  265  £.)  There  is  no  part  of  truth,  whether  great  or  small, 
which  he  will  dishonor ;  and  in  the  least  things  he  will  discern  the 
greatest.  (Parmen.  130  C.)  Like  the  ancient  philosopher,  he  sees 
the  world  perraded  by  analogies,  but  he  can  also  tell ''  why  in  some 
a  single  instance  is  sufficient  to  proTC  a  law,"  while  in  other 
a  thousand  examples  would  prove  nothing.  He  inquires  into 
a  portion  of  knowledge  only,  because  the  whole  has  grown  too  yast 
to  be  embraced  by  a  single  mind  or  life.  He  has  a  clearer  concep- 
tioo  of  the  divisions  of  science  and  of  their  relation  to  the  mind  of 
man  than  was  possible  to  the  ancients.  Like  Plato,  he  has  a  vision 
of  the  unity  of  knowledge,  not  as  the  beginning  of  philoMophy  to  be 
attained  by  a  study  of  elementary  mathematics,  but  as  the  far-off 
result  of  the  working  of  many  minds  in  many  ages.  He  is  aware 
that  mathematical  studies  are  preliminary  to  almost  every  other; 
at  the  same  time,  he  will  not  reduce  all  varieties  of  knowledge  to  the 
type  of  mathematics.  He  too  must  have  a  nobility  of  character, 
without  which  genius  loses  the  better  half  of  greatness.  Regarding 
the  world  as  a  point  in  immensity,  and  each  individual  as  a  link  in 
a  never-ending  chain  of  existence,  he  will  not  think  much  of  human 
life,  or  be  greatly  afraid  of  death. 

Adeimantus  objects  first  of  all  to  the  form  of  the  Socratic  reason- 
ing, thus  showing  that  Plato  is  aware  of  the  imperfection  of  his  own 
method.  He  brings  the  accusation  against  himself  which  might  be 
brought  agsunst  him  by  a  modem  logician  —  that  he  extracts  the 
answer  because  he  knows  how  to  put  the  question.  In  a  long  argu- 
ment words  are  apt  to  change  their  meaning  slightly,  or  premises 
may  be  assumed  or  conclusions  inferred  with  rather  too  much  cer- 
tainty or  universality  ;  the  variation  at  each  step  may  be  unobserved, 
and  yet  at  last  the  divergence  becomes  considerable.  Hence  the 
failure  of  attempts  to  apply  arithmetical  or  algebraic  formulae  to 
logic.  The  imperfection,  or  rather  the  higher  and  more  elastic 
nature  of  language,  does  not  allow  words  to  have  the  precisiot*  of 
numbers  or  of  symbols.  And  this  quality  in  language  impairs  liid 
force  of  an  argument  which  has  many  steps. 

The  objection,  though  fairly  met  by  Socrates  in  this  particular 
instance,  may  be  regarded  as  implying  a  reflection  upon  the  Socratic 
mode  of  reasoning.  And  here,  as  at  p.  506  B,  Plato  seems  to  inti- 
mate that  the  time  had  come  when  the  negative  and  interrogative 
method  of  Socrates  must  be  superseded  by  a  positive  and  construc- 
tive one,  of  which  examples  are  given  in  some  of  the  later  dialogues. 
Adeimantus  further  ars:ues  that  the  ideal  is  wholly  at  variance  with 
£M:ts;  for  experience  proves  philosophers  to  be  either  useless  or 
rogues.  Contrary  to  all  expectation  (cp.  p.  497  for  a  similar  sur- 
prise) Socrates  has  no  hesitation  in  admitting  the  truth  of  this,  and 
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explains  the  anomaly  in  an  allegory,  first  characteristically  depre* 
elating  his  own  inventive  powers.  In  this  allegory  the  people  are 
distinguished  from  the  professional  politicians,  and,  as  at  pp.  499, 
600,  are  spoken  of  in  a  tone  of  pity  rather  than  of  censure  under 
the  image  of  ^  |he  noble  captain  who  is  not  very  <|uick  in  his  per- 
ceptions." 

The  uselessness  of  philosophers  is  explained  by  the  circumstance 
that  mankind  will  not  use  them.  The  world  in  all  ages  has  been 
divided  between  contempt  and  fear  of  those  who  employ  the  power 
of  ideas  and  know  no  other  weapons.  Concerning  the  other  class, 
Socrates  argues  that  the  best  is  most  liable  to  corruption ;  the  finer 
nature  is  more  likely  to  suffer  from  alien  conditions.  There  are 
some  kinds  of  excellence  which  spring  firom  a  peculiar  delicacy  of 
constitution  ;  this  is  evidently  true  of  the  poetical  and  imaginative 
temperament,  which  often  seems  to  depend  on  impressibility,  and 
hence  can  only  live  in  a  certain  atmosphere.  The  man  of  genius 
has  greater  pains  and  greater  pleasures,  greater  powers  and  greater 
weaknesses,  and  often  a  greater  play  of  character  than  is  to  be  found 
in  onlinary  men.  He  can  assume  tbe  disguise  of  virtue  or  disinter- 
estedness without  having  them,  or  veil  personal  enmity  in  the  lan- 
guage of  pati'iotism  and  philosophy,  —  he  can  say  the  word  which 
all  men  are  thinking,  and  is  ever  ready  to  take  various  forms  as  the 
situation  changes.  An  Alcibiades,  a  Mirabeau,  or  a  Napoleon  the 
First,  are  born  either  to  be  the  authors  of  great  evils  in  States,  or 
"  of  great  good  when  they  are  drawn  in  that  direction."  Yet  the 
thesis,  *'  corruptio  optimi  pessima,"  cannot  be  maintained  generally 
or  without  regard  to  the  kind  of  excellence  which  is  corrupted.  For 
the  alien  conditions  which  are  corrupting  influences  to  one  nature, 
may  be  the  elements  of  culture  to  another. 

Plato  would  have  us  consider  how  easily  the  best  natures  are 
overpowered  by  public  opinion,  and  what  efforts  the  rest  of  mankind 
will  make  to  get  possession  of  them.  The  world,  the  church,  their 
own  professions,  any  political  or  party  organization,  are  always  car- 
rying them  off*  their  legs  and  teaching  them  to  apply  high  and  holy 
names  to  their  own  prejudices  and  interests.  The  "  monster  "  cor- 
poration to  which  they  belong  judges  right  and  truth  to  be  the 
pleasure  of  the  community.  The  individual  becomes  one  with  his 
order ;  or,  if  he  resists,  the  world  is  too  much  for  him,  and  will 
sooner  or  later  be  revenged  on  him.  This  is,  perhaps,  a  one-sided 
but  not  wholly  untrue  picture  of  the  maxims  and  practice  of  man- 
kind when  they  "  sit  down  together  at  an  assembly,"  either  in 
ancient  or  modem  times. 

When  the  higher  natures  are  corrupted  by  politics,  the  lower  take 
possession  of  the  vacant  place  of  philosophy.  This  is  described  in 
one  of  those  continuous  images  in  which  the  argument,  to  use  a  Pla- 
tonic expression,  **  veils  herself,"  and  which  is  dropped  and  reap- 
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pean  at  interrals.  -  Then  arises  the  question,  why  the  citizens  of 
States  are  inimical  to  philosophy.  The  answer  is,  that  they  do  not 
know  her.  And  yet  there  is  also  a  better  mind  of  the  many ;  they 
would  believe  if  they  were  taught.  But  hitherto  they  have  only 
known  a  conventional  imitation  of  philosophy,  words  without 
thoughts,  systems  which  have  no  life  in  them ;  a  [divine]  person 
uttering  the  words  of  beauty  and  freedom,  the  friend  of  man  holding 
communion  with  the  Eternal,  and  seeking  to  frame  the  State  in  that 
image,  they  have  never  known.  The  same  double  feeling  respecting 
the  mass  of  nuuakind  has  always  existed  among  men.  The  first 
thought  b  that  the  people  are  the  enemies  of  truth  and  right ;  the 
second,  that  this  only  arises  out  of  an  accidental  error  and  confusion, 
and  that  they  do  not  really  hate  those  who  love  them,  if  they  could 
be  educated  to  know  them. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  sixth  book,  three  questions  have  to  be 
considered :  1st,  the  nature  of  the  longer  and  more  circuitous  way, 
which  is  contrasted  with  the  shorter  and  more  imperfect  method  of 
book  iv. ;  2d,  the  heavenly  pattern  or  idea  of  the  State ;  Sd,  the 
relation  of  the  divisions  of  knowledge  to  one  another  and  to  the 
corresponding  faculties  of  the  soul. 

1.  Of  the  higher  method  of  knowledge  in  Plato  we  have  only  a 
glimpse.  Neither  here  nor  in  the  Symposium,  nor  yet  in  the  Phile- 
bus,  does  he  give  any  clear  explanation  of  his  meaning.  He  would 
probably  have  described  his  method  as  proceeding  by  regular  steps 
to  a  system  of  universal  knowledge,  which  inferred  the  parts  from 
the  whole  rather  than  the  whole  from  the  parts.  This  ideal  logic 
is  not  the  method  which  was  pursued  by  him  in  the  search  after 
justice:  there,  like  Aristotle  in  the  N.  Ethics,  he  is  arguing  fitym 
experience  and  the  common  use  of  language.  But  at  the  end  of 
the  sixth  book  he  conceives  of  a  higher  method,  in  which  all  ideas 
are  only  steps  or  grades  or  moments  of  thought,  forming  a  connected 
whole  or  intellectual  world,  which  is  self«upporting,  and  in  which 
consistency  is  the  test  of  truth.  In  modem  times,  indeed,  we 
hardly  need  to  be  reminded  that  the  process  of  acquiring  knowledge 
is  here  confused  with  the  contemplation  of  absolute  knowledge.  In 
all  science  a  priori  and  a  posteriori  truths  mingle  in  various  propor- 
tions. But  Plato  erroneously  imagines  that  the  synthesis  is  sepa- 
rable fit>m  the  analysis,  and  that  die  method  of  science  can  antici- 
pate science.  In  entertaining  such  a  vision  of  a  priori  knowledge 
he  is  sufficiently  justified,  or  at  least  his  meaning  may  be  sufficiently 
explained  by.  the  similar  attempts  of  Descartes,  Kant,  Hegel,  and 
even  of  Bacon  himself,  in  IModem  Philosophy.  Nor  can  can  we 
deny  that  in  ancient  times  knowledge  must  have  stood  still,  and  the 
human  mind  been  deprived  of  the  very  instruments  of  thought,  if 
philosophy  had  been  strictly  confined  to  the  results  of  experience. 

2.  Plato  supposes  that  when  the  tablet  has  been  made  blank  the 
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artist  will  fill  in  the  lineaments  of  the  ideal  State.  Is  this  a  pattern 
laid  ap  In  hearen,  or  mere  vacancy  on  which  he  is  supposed  to  gaze 
with  wondering  eye  ?  The  answer  is,  that  such  ideals  are  framed 
partly  by  the  omission  of  particulars,  partly  by  imagination  perfect- 
ing the  form  which  experience  supplies.  (Fhsedo,  74.)  Plato  rep- 
resents these  ideals  in  a  figure  as  belonging  to  another  world ;  and 
in  modem  times  the  idea  will  sometimes  seem  to  precede,  at  other 
times  to  cooperate  with  the  hand  of  the  artist.  As  in  «cience,  so 
also  in  creative  art,  there  is  a  synthetical  as  well  as  an  analytical 
method.  One  man  will  have  the  whole  in  his  mind  before  he 
begins ;  to  another  the  processes  of  mind  and  hand  will  be  simul- 
taneous. 

S.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  seeing  that  Plato's  divisions  of  knowl- 
edge are  based,  first,  on  the  fundamental  antithesis  of  sensible  and 
intellectual  which  pervades  the  whole  pre-Socratic  philosophy;  in 
which  is  implied  also  the  opposition  of  the  permanent  and  transient, 
of  the  universal  and  particular.  But  the  age  of  philosophy  in 
which  he  lived  seemed  to  require  a  further  distinction  :  numbers 
and  figures  were  beginning  to  separate  firom  ideas.  The  world 
could  no  longer  regard  justice  as  a  cube,  and  was  learning  to  see, 
though  imperfectly,  that  the  abstractions  of  sense  were  distinct  finom 
the  abstractions  of  mind.  Between  the  Eleatic  being  or  essence 
and  the  shadows  of  phenomena,  the  Pythagorean  philosophy  of 
number  found  a  place,  and  was,  as  Aristotle  remarks,  a  conducting 
medium  firom  one  to  the  other.  (Metaph.  1,  6, 4.)  Yet  the  passage 
from  one  to  the  other  is  really  imaginary.  Moral  philosophy  has 
no  connection  with  mathematics ;  number  and  figure  are  the  abstrac- 
tions of  time  and  space,  not  the  expressions  of  purely  intellectual 
conceptions.  When  divested  of  metaphor,  a  straight  line  or  a 
square  has  no  more  to  do  with  right  and  justice  than  a  crooked  line 
with  vice.  The  figurative  association  was  mistaken  for  a  real  one ; 
and  thus  the  three  latter  divisions  of  the  Platonic  scheme  were 
constructed. 

There  is  more  difficulty  in  comprehending  how  he  arrived  at  the 
first  term  of  the  series,  which  is  nowhere  else  mentioned,  and  has 
no  reference  to  anything  else  in  his  system.  Nor  indeed  does  the 
relation  of  shadows  to  objects  correspond  to  the  relation  of  numbers 
to  ideas.  Probably  Plato  has  been  led  by  the  love  of  analogy  (cp. 
Timaeus,  p.  32  B)  to  make  four  terms  instead  of  three,  although  the 
objects  perceived  in  both  divisions  of  the  lower  sphere  are  equally 
objects  of  sense.  He  is  also  preparing  the  way,  as  his  manner  is, 
for  the  shadows  of  images  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  book,  and 
the  imitation  of  an  imitation  in  the  tenth.  The  line  may  be  re- 
garded as  reaching  from  unity  to  infinity,  and  is  divided  into  two 
unequal  parts,  and  subdivided  into  two  more ;  each  lower  sphere  is 
the  multiplication  of  the  prccediog.     Of  the  four  faculties,  faith  in 
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the  lower  diTision  has  an  intennediate  position,  contrasting  equally 
with  the  yagoeness  of  the  perception  of  shadows  (ctVao-.a)  and  the 
higher  certainty  of  understanding  (^i^otu)  and  reason  (voOs). 

The  difference  between  understanding  and  mind  or  reason  {yovs) 
is  aaalogoos  to  the  difference  between  acquiring  knowledge  in  the 
parts  and  the  contemplation  of  the  whole.  True  knowledge  is  a 
whide,  and  is  at  rest;  consistency  and  universality  are  the  tests  of 
troth.  To  this  self-eridencing  knowledge  of  the  whole  the  faculty 
cf  mind  is  supposed  to  correspond.  But  there  is  a  knowledge  which 
ii  incomplete  and  in  motion  always,  because  unable  to  rest  in  the 
snbordinate  ideas.  Those  ideas  are  called  both  images  and  hypoth- 
eses —  images  because  they  are  clothed  in  forms  of  sense,  hypotheses 
boeaoiie  they  are  assumptions  only,  until  they  are  brought  into  (a 
&ncied)  connection  with  the  idea  of  good.  ^ 

Tlie  method  of  Socrates  is  hesitating  and  tentative,  awaiting  the 
fuller  explanation  of  the  idea  of  good,  and  of  the  nature  of  dialectic 
in  the  seventh  book.  The  imperfect  intelligence  of  Glaucon,  and 
the  reluctance  of  Socrates  to  make  a  beginning,  mark  the  difficulty 
of  the  subject.  The  allusion  to  Theages*  bridle  and  to  the  oracular 
sign,  which  here,  as  always  in  Plato,  is  only  prohibitory :  the  refers 
enoe  to  another  state  of  existence  which  is  unknown  to  Glaucon  in 
the  tenth  book;  the  surprise  in  the  answers  at  pp.  487  and  497  ; 
the  fiindful  irony  of  Socrates,  where  he  pretends  that  he  can  only 
describe  the  strange  position  of  the  philosopher  in  a  figure  of 
speech;  the  original  remark  that  the  Sophists,  afler  all,  are  only  the 
representives  and  not  the  leaders  of  public  opinion ;  the  picture  of 
the  philosopher  standing  aside  in  the  shower  of  sleet  under  a  wall ; 
the  ^  right  noble  thought "  that  the  highest  truths  demand  the  great- 
est exactness ;  the  hesitation  of  Socrates  in  returning  once  more  to  his 
well-worn  theme  of  the  idea  of  good  ;  the  ludicrous  earnestness  of 
Glaucon  —  are  characteristic  and  interesting  features. 

Book  VLL  After  this  I  took  up  my  parable,  and  said  :  Imagine 
human  beings  living  in  a  sort  of  underground  den,  which  has  a 
month  wide  open  towards  the  light,  and  behind  them  a  breastwork 
such  as  marionette  players  might  use  for  a  screen ;  and  there  is  a 
way  beyond  the  breastwork  along  which  passengers  are  moving, 
holding  in  their  hands  various  works  of  art,  and  among  them  images 
of  men  and  animals,  wood  an'i  stone,  and  some  of  the  passers  are 
tallung  and  others  silent.  '*  A  strange  parable,"  he  said,  "  and 
strange  captives."  They  are  ourselves,  I  replied ;  and  they  see 
notbins  but  the  shadows  which  the  fire  throws  on  the  wall  of  the 
cave ;  to  these  they  give  names,  and  if  we  add  an  echo  which 
returns  from  the  wall,  the  voices  of  the  passengers  will  seem  to  pro- 
ceed from  the  shadows.  Suppose  uow  that  you  suddenly  turn  them 
round  and  make  them  look  with  pain  and  grief  to  themselves  at  the 
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real  images ;  will  they  believe  them  to  be  real  ?  Will  not  their 
eyes  be  dazzled,  and  will  they  not  try  to  get  away  from  the  fire  to 
something  which  they  are  able  to  behold  without  blinking  ?  And 
suppose  Airther,  that  they  are  dragged  up  a  steep  and  rugged  ascent 
into  the  presence  of  the  sun  himself  will  not  their  eyes  be  darkened 
with  the  excess  of  light  ?  Some  time  will  pass  before  they  get  the 
habit  of  perceiTing  at  all ;  and  at  first  they  will  be. able  to  perceire 
only  shadows  and  reflections  in  the  water ;  then  they  will  recognize 
the  moon  and  the  stars,  and  will  at  length  behold  the  sun  in  his  own 
proper  place  as  he  is.  Last  of  all  they  will  conclude  :  This  is  he 
who  gives  us  the  year  and  the  seasons,  and  is  the  author  of  all  that 
we  see.  How  will  they  rejoice  in  passing  firom  darkness  to  light  I 
How  worthless  to  them  will  seem  the  honors  and  glories  of  the  den 
or  cave  out  of  which  they  came  1  As  Homer  says  :  '*  Better  to  be 
the  servant  of  a  poor  master  than  a  prince  over  all  the  dead."  And 
now  imagine  further,  that  they  descend  into  their  old  habitations  ; 
in  that  darkness  visible  they  will  not  see  as  well  as  their  fellows, 
and  will  not  be  able  to  compete  with  them  in  the  measurement  of 
the  shadows  on  the  wall ;  there  will  be  many  jokes  about  the  man 
who  went  on  a  visit  to  the  sun  and  lost  his  eyes  —  men  should  not 
do  such  things  —  and  if  they  find  anybody  trying  to  set  free  and 
enlighten  one  of  their  number,  they  will  put  him  to  death,  if  they 
can  catch  him.  Which  things  are  an  allegory  :  The  cave  or  den  is 
the  world  of  sight,  the  fire  is  the  sun,  the  way  upwards  is  the  way 
to  knowledge ;  and  in  the  world  of  knowledge  Uie  idea  of  good  is 
last  seen  and  with  difficulty,  but  when  seen  is  inferred  to  be  the 
author  of  good  and  right  —  parent  of  the  lord  of  light  in  this  world 
and  of  truth  and  understanding  in  the  other.  And  those  who  attain 
to  the  beatific  vision  are  always  going  upwards,  and  are  unwilling 
to  descend  into  political  assemblies  and  courts  of  law.  Their  eyes 
are  apt  to  blink  at  the  images  or  shadows  of  images  which  they 
behold  in  them.  They  cannot  enter  into  the  ideas  of  those  who 
have  never  in  their  lives  understood  the  relation  of  the  shadow  to 
the  substance.  Now  blindness  is  of  two  kinds,  and  may  be  caused 
either  by  passing  out  of  darkness  into  light  or  out  of  light  into  dark- 
ness, and  a  man  of  sense  will  distinguish  between  them  —  he  will 
not  laugh  equally  at  both  of  them,  but  the  blindness  which  arises 
from  fullness  of  light  he  will  deem  blessed,  and  pity  the  other ;  or  if 
he  laugh  at  the  blinking  idiot  looking  up  at  the  sun,  he  will  have 
more  reason  to  lau<;h  than  the  inhabitants  of  the  den.  There  is  a 
further  lesson  taught  by  this  parable  of  ours.  Some  persons  fancy 
that  instruction  is  like  giving  eyes  to  the  blind,  but  we  say  that  the 
faculty  of  sight  was  always  there,  and  that  the  soul  only  requires  to 
be  turned  round  toward  the  light.  And  this  is  conversion ;  other 
virtues  ai*e  almost  like  bodily  habits,  and  may  be  acquired  in  the  same 
manner,  but  intelligence  has  a  diviner  life,  and  is  indestructible,  turn- 
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ing  either  to  good  or  evil  according  to  the  direction  given.    Did  yon 
never  observe  how  the  soul  of  a  clever  rogue  peers  out  of  his  eyes, 
mnd  the  more  clearly  he  sees,  the  more  evil  he  does  ?     Now  if  you 
take  such  a  one  and  circumcise  his  passions,  and  cut  away  from  him 
the  leaden  weights  which  drag  him  down  and  keep  the  eye  of  his 
■oul  fixed  upon  the  ground,  the  same  faculty  in  him  will  be  turned 
nmnd,  and  he  will  behold  the  tnith  as  clearly  as  he  now  discerns 
liis  meaner  ends.     And  have  we  not  decided  that  our  rulers  must 
ndther  be  so  uneducated  as  to  have  no  fixed  rule  of  life,  nor  so 
over-educated  as  to  be  unwilling  to  leave  their  paradise  for  the  busi- 
ness of  the  world  ?     And  we  must  choose  out  the  natures  who  are 
most  likely  to  ascend  to  the  light  and  knowledge  of  the  good,  and 
not  allow  them  to  do  as  they  do  now.     I  mean  to  say  that  they 
must  not  be  allowed  to  remain  in   the  region  of  light,  but  must  be 
forced  down  again  among  the  captives  in  the  den  to  partake  of  their 
labors  and    honors.     "  Is  not  tliis   hanl  ?    and   what  if  thcv  had 
rather  not?"     You  should  remember,  my  friend,  that  our  purpose 
in  framing  the  State  was  not  that  our  citizens  should  do  what  they 
like,  but  that  they  should  serve  the  State  for  the  common  good  of 
all.     May  we  not  fairly  say  to  our  philosopher,  —  Friend,  we  do 
jou  no  wrong ;  for  in  other  States  philosophy  grows  wild,  and   a 
wild  plant  owes  nothing  to  the   gardener,  but  you  we  have  trained 
to  be  the  rulers  and  kings  of  our  hive,  and  therefore  we  must  insist 
on  your  descending  into  the  darkness  of  the  den.     Tou  must,  each 
of  you,  take  your  turn,  and  become  able  to  use  your  eyes  in  the 
dai4c,  and  with  a  little  practice  you  will  see  ten  thousand  times  as 
well  as  those  who  quarrel  about  the  shadows,  whose  knowledge  is  a 
dream  only,  whilst  yours  is  a  waking  reality.     It  may  be  that  the 
saint  or  philosopher  who  is  best  fitted,  may  also  be  the  least  inclined 
to  rule,  but  necessity  is  laid  upon  him,  and  be  must  no  longer  live 
in  the  heaven  of  ideas.     And  this  will  be  the  salvation  of  the  State. 
For  those  who  rule  must  not  be  those  who  are  desirous  to  rule ;  and 
if  you  can  offer  to  our  citizens  a  better  life  than  that  of  rulers  there 
will  be  a  chance  that  the  rich,  not  only  in  this  world's  goods,  but  in 
virtue  and  wisdom,  may  bear  rule.     And  the  only  life  which  is  bet- 
ter than  the  life  of  political  ambition  is  that  of  philosophy,  which  is 
also  the  best  preparation  for  the  government  of  a  State. 

Then  now  comes  the  question,  —  How  shall  we  create  our  rulers ; 
what  way  is  there  from  darkness  to  light  ?  How  like  departed 
spirits  may  they  be  raised  from  the  world  below  into  the  upper 
air?  The  change  is  effected  by  philosophy,  which  is  not  the 
spinning  round  of  an  oyster,  but  the  conversion  of  a  soul  from  night 
to  day,  from  becoming  to  being.  And  what  sort  of  training  will 
draw  the  soul  upwards  ?  Our  former  education  had  two  branches, 
—  gymnastic,  which  was  occupied  with  the  body,  and  music,  the 
lister  art,  which  infused  a  sort  of  harmony  into  mind  and  literature ; 
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but  neither  of  those  sciences  gave  any  promise  of  doing  what  we 
want.  What  hare  we  left  ?  All  that  remains  to  ns  is  that  univer- 
sal science  which  is  the  primary  element  of  all  the  rest  '*  What  is 
that?"  A  small  matter  —  one,  two,  three  —  or  in  other  words, 
number,  of  which  I  say  that  all  arts  and  sciences  are  partakers. 
«'  Very  true."  Inclading  the  art  of  war  ?  **  Yes,  certainly."  Then 
there  is  something  rery  ludicrous  about  Palamedes  in  the  tragedy, 
coming  in  and  saying  that  he  had  invented  number,  and  counted  the 
ranks  and  set  in  order  the  ships.  For  if  Agamenmon  could  not 
count  his  feet  (and  without  number  how  could  he  ?)  he  must  hare 
been  a  pretty  sort  of  general  indeed.  No  mani  should  be  a  soldier 
who  cannot  count,  and  indeed  he  is  hardly  to  be  called  a  man.  But 
I  am  not  speaking  of  these  practical  applications  of  arithmetic,  for 
number,  in  my  view,  is  rather  to  be  regarded  as  a  conductor  to 
thought  and  being.  I  will  explain  what  I  mean  by  the  last  expres- 
sion :  Things  sensible  are  of  two  kinds ;  the  one  class  irritate  the 
mind,  while  in  the  other  the  mind  acquiesces.  Now  the  irritating 
class  are  the  thinn^  which  sui^sc^st  contrast  and  relation.  For  ex- 
ample,  suppose  that  J  hold  up  to  the  eyes  three  fingers  —  a  fore 
finger,  a  middle  finger,  a  little  finger  —  the  sight  equally  recognizes 
all  three  fingers,  but  cannot  distinguish  which  is  first,  second,  or 
third.  Or  again,  suppose  two  objects  to  be  relatively  great  and 
small,  these  ideas  of  greatness  and  smallness  are  supplied  not  by  the 
sense,  but  by  the  mind.  And  the  perception  of  their  contrast  or 
relation  quickens  and  sets  in  motion  the  mind,  which  is  puzzled  by 
the  confused  intimations  of  sense,  and  has  recourse  to  number  in 
order  to  find  out  whether  the  things  indicated  are  one  or  more  than 
one.  Number  replies  that  they  are  two  and  not  one,  and  are  to  be 
distinguished  from  one  another.  Again,  the  sight  beholds  great  and 
small,  but  only  in  a  confused  chaos,  and  not  until  they  are  distin- 
guished does  the  question  arise  of  their  respective  natures,  leading 
on  to  the  distinction  between  the  visible  and  intellectual.  And  that 
was  what  I  meant  when  I  spoke  of  irritants  to  the  intellect ;  I  was 
thinking  of  the  contradictions  which  arise  in  perception.  The  idea 
of  unity,  for  example,  like  that  of  a  finger,  does  not  arouse  thought 
unless  involving  some  conception  of  plurality ;  but  when  the  one  is 
also  the  opposite  of  one,  the  contradiction  gives  rise  to  reflection. 
An  example  of  this  is  afforded  by  any  object  of  sight ;  and  what  is 
true  of  one  is  true  of  all  number.  It  raises  the  mind  out  of  the  foam 
and  flux  of  generation  to  the  contemplation  of  being,  having  lesser 
military  and  retail  uses  also.  The  retail  use  is  not-  required  by  us ; 
but  as  our  guardian  is  to  be  a  soldier  as  well  as  a  philosopher,  the 
military  one  may  be  retained.  No  science  can  be  more  suitable  for 
our  lii<;her  purpose,  when  pursued  for  the  sake  of  knowledge  only, 
and  not  in  the  spirit  of  a  shopkeeper.  Great  is  the  power  of  arith- 
metic in  giving  abstraction  ;  for  numbers  arc  pure  abstractions,  and 
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the  true  arithmetician  indignaotly  denies  that  his  unit  is  capable  of 
diriaion.  You  may  divide,  but  he  insbts  that  you  are  only  multi- 
plying ;  his  one  is  not  material  or  divisible  into  parts,  but  an  unva- 
rying and  absolute  equality ;  and  this  shows  the  purely  intellectual 
character  of  his  study.  Note  also  the  great  power  which  arithmetic 
hat  of  sharpening  the  wits ;  no  other  discipline  is  equally  severe,  or 
an  equal  test  of  ability  in  general,  or  equally  improving  to  a  stupid 
man.  « 

Let  our  second  branch  of  education  be  geometry.  '<  I  can  easily 
see,**  replied  Glaucon,  ^  that  in  manoeuvring  an  army  or  taking  up  a 
position,  the  skill  of  the  general  will  be  more  than  doubled  by  his 
knowledge  of  geometry."  Not  much  will  be  required  for  this  puS 
pose ;  the  use  of  geometry,  to  which  I  should  rather  refer,  is  the 
assistance  given  by  it  in  the  contemplation  of  the  idea  of  good,  com- 
pelling the  mind  to  look  at  true  being,  and  not  at  generation  only. 
Any  one  who  is  the  least  of  a  mathematician  is  aware  that  the  pres- 
ent mode  of  pursuing  these  studies  is  mean  and  ridiculous ;  they  are 
made  to  look  downwards  to  the  arcs,  and  not  upwards  to  eternal 
existence.  The  geometer  is  always  talking  of  squaring,  subtending, 
opposing,  as  if  he  had  in  view  action  rather  than  knowledge; 
whereas  the  knowledge  of  the  eternal  is  the  real  object  of  geometry. 
The  study  tends  to  elevate  the  soul ;  to  draw  upwards  what  is  tend- 
ing downwards;  and  may  also  have  lesser  uses  in  war  and  military 
tactics,  and  in  improving  the  reasoning  faculties. 

Shall  we  propose  as  a  third  branch  of  our  education  —  astron- 
omy ?  "  Very  good,"  replied  Glaucon ;  "  the  knowledge  of  the 
heavens  is  good  at  once  for  husbandry,  navigation,  military  tactics." 
I  like  your  way  of  giving  useful  reasons  for  everything  in  order  to 
conciliate  the  world.  Nor  do  I  deny  that  there  is  a  difficulty  in 
proving  to  mankind  that  education  is  not  only  useful  information  but 
an  illumination  and  purification  of  the  soul,  better  than  ten  thousand 
eyes,  for  by  that  alone  is  truth  seen.  Now,  will  you  appeal  to  man- 
kind in  general  or  to  the  philosopher  ?  or  would  you  prefer  to  look  to 
yourself  only  ?  "  Every  man  is  his  own  best  friend."  Then  take  a 
step  backward,  for  we  are  out  of  order,  and  insert  the  third  dimen- 
sion which  is  of  solids,  ailer  the  second  which  is  of  planes,  and  then 
you  may  proceed  to  solids  in  motion.  But  the  properties  of  the 
third  dimension  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  as  yet  discovered.  The 
study  is  not  popular  and  has  not  the  patronage  of  the  State,  nor  is 
the  use  of  it  fully  recognized ;  the  ditficulty  is  great,  and  the  votaries 
of  the  study  are  full  of  conceit  and  impatient  of  direction.  Still  the 
charm  of  the  pursuit  wins  upon  men,  and,  if  the  State  would  lend  a 
little  assistance,  there  might  be  great  progress  made.  "  Very  true," 
replied  Glaucon,  ^  I  admit  the  charm  ;  and  I  understand  you  now  to 
begin  with  plane  geometry,  and  to  place  next  solid  geometry,  which 
you  omitted  as  being  a  pursuit    likely  to    raise    a    smile ;  thirdly. 
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astronomy,  or  the  motion  of  solids."  Yes,  I  found  the  more  haste  the 
less  speed.  **  Ywy  good,**  he  said ;  **  and,  now  that  the  missing 
link  is  supplied,  let  os  proceed  to  astronomy." 

**  About  astronomy  I  am  willing  to  speak  in  yoar  lofty  strain.  No 
one  can  fail  to  see  that  the  contemplation  of  the  heavens  draws  the 
soul  upwards."  I  am  an  exception,  then ;  astronomy  as  studied  at 
precent  appears  to  me  to  draw  the  soul  not  upwards,  but  downwards. 
•Star-gazing  is  just  looking  up  at  the  ceiling—  no  better ;  a  man  may 
float  on  his  back  by  land  or  by  water — he  may  look  up  or  look 
down,  but  'there  is  no  science  in  that  The  Tision  of  knowledge  of 
which  I  speak  is  seen  not  with  the  eyes,  but  with  the  mind.  All  the 
magnificence  of  the  heavens  is  but  the  embroidery  of  a  copy  which 
falls  far  short  of  the  divine  Original,  and  teaches  notb'ug  about  the 
absolute  harmonies  or  motions  of  things.  They  are  like  mathemat- 
ical diagrams,  drawn  by  the  hand  of  Daedalus  or  any  other  great 
artist,  which  may  be  used  for  illustration,  but  no  mathematician 
would  seek  to  obtain  from  them  true  conceptions  of  equality  or 
numerical  relations.  How  ridiculous  then  to  look  for  these  in  the 
map  of  the  heavens,  in  which  the  imperfection  of  matter  comes  in 
everywhere  as  a  disturbing  element,  marring  the  symmetry  of  day 
and  night,  of  months  and  years,  of  the  sun  and  stars  in  their  courses. 
Only  by  problems  can  we  place  astronomy  on  a  truly  scientific  basis. 
Let  the  heavens  alone,  and  exert  the  intellect. 

Still,  mathematics  admit  of  other  applications,  as  the  Pythagoreans 
say,  and  we  agree.  There  is  a  sister  science  of  harmonical  motion 
adapted  to  the  ear  as  astronomy  is  to  the  eye,  and  there  may  be 
other  applications  also.  Let  us  inquire  of  the  Pythagoreans  about 
them,  not  forgetting  that  we  have  a  higher  aim,  which  is  the  relation 
of  these  sciences  to  the  idea  of  good.  The  error  which  pervades 
astronomy  also  pervades  harmonics.  The  musicians  put  their  ears  in 
the  place  of  their  minds.  "  Yes,"  replied  Glaucon,  "  I  like  to  sec 
them  laying  their  ears  alongside  of  their  neighbors'  faces  —  some 
saying,  *  that's  a  new  note,'  others  declaring  that  the  two  notes  are 
the  same."  Yes,  I  said;  but  you  mean  the  gentlemen  who  are 
always  twisting  and  torturing  the  strings  of  the  lyre,  and  who  quar- 
rel about  the  tempers  of  the  strings,  as  though  they  were  human 
beings.  These  empirics  are  not  the  people  of  whom  I  am  speaking ; 
I  refer  rather  to  the  Pythagorean  harmonists,  whom  we  were  about 
to  consult.  Their  error  is,  that  they  investigate  only  the  numbers 
of  the  consonances  which  are  heard,  and  ascend  no  higher ;  of  the 
true  numerical  harmony  which  is  unheard,  and  is  only  to  be  found  in 
problems,  they  have  not  even  a  conception.  "  That  last,"  he  said, 
"  must  be  a  marvelous  thing."  A  thing  of  value,  I  replied,  if  pur- 
sued with  a  view  to  the  good;  if  pursued  in  any  other  spii'it, 
useless. 

All  these  sciences  are  the  prelude  of  the  strain,  and  are  profitable 
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if  thcj  are  regarded  in  their  natural  relations  to  one  another.  ''I 
dare  taj,  Socrates,"  said  Glancon ;  ^  but  snch  a  study  will  be  an 
cndlen  business."  TVhat  study  do  you  mean  —  of  the  prelude,  or 
what?  For  all  these  these  things  are  only  the  prelude,  and  you 
■orely  do  not  suppose  that  a  mere  mathematician  is  also  a  dialect 
?  **  Certainly  not. .  In  all  my  experience  I  hare  hardly  ever 
a  mathematician  who  could  reason."  And  yet,  Glaucon,  is 
not  true  reasoning  that  hymn  of  dialectic  which  is  the  music  of  the 
intellectual  world,  and  which  was  by  us  compared  to  the  effort  of 
sigfal,  when  from  beholding  the  shadows  on  the  wall  we  arrived  at 
last  at  the  images  which  gave  the  shadows  ?  Even  so  the  dialec- 
tical &culty  withdrawing  from  sense  arrives  by  the  pure  intellect  at 
the  contemplation  of  the  idea  of  good,  and  never  rests  but  at  the 
Tery  end  of  the  intellectual  world.  And  the  royal  road  out  of  the 
caTe  into  the  light,  and  the  blinking  of  the  eyes  at  the  sun  and  turn- 
ing to  contemplate  the  shadows  of  reality  —  not  the  shadows  of  an 
image  only ;  this  progress  and  gradual  acquisition  of  a  new  faculty 
of  sight  by  the  help  of  the  mathematical  sciences,  is  the  elevation  of 
the  soul  to  the  contemplation  of  the  highest  ideal  of  being.  '*  I 
agree  in  what  you  say,  though  I  do  not  fully  understand  you." 

And  now,  leaving  the  prelude,  let  us  proceed  to    the    hymn. 
**  What,  then,  is  the  nature  of  dialectic,  and  what  are  the  paths 
which  lead  thither  ? "     Dear  Glaucon,  you  cannot  follow  me  here. 
There  can  be  no  revelation  of  the  absolute  truth  to  one  who  has  not 
been  disciplined  in  the  previous  sciences.      But  that   there  is    a 
science  of  absolute  truth,  which  is  attained  in  some  way  very  differ- 
ent from  those  now  practiced,  I  am  confident.     For  all  other  arts  or 
sciences  are  relative  to  the  wants  and  opinions  of  men,  and  are 
designed  for  generation  and  production,  or  again  for  the  preservation 
and  support  of  life ;  and  the  mathematical  sciences  are  but  a  dream 
and  hypothesis,  never  attaining  to  the  dignity  of  true  knowledge, 
because  never  analyzing  their  own  principles.     Dialectic  only  does 
away  with  hypotheses,  and  rises  to  the  principle  which  is  above 
them,  converting  and  gently  leading  the  eye  of  the  soul  out  of  the 
barbarous  slough  of  ignorance  into  the  light  of  the  upper  world,  with 
the  help  of  the  arts  which  we  have  been  describing  —  arts,  as  they 
may  indeed  be  termed,  although  they  require    some    other    name 
implying  greater  clearness  than  opinion  and  less  clearness  than  sci- 
ence, which   may  be  called  understanding.     And  thus  we   get  four 
names  —  two  for  intellect  and  two  for  opinion,  —  reason  or  mind, 
understanding,  faith,  perception  of  likenesses,  which  make  a  propor- 
tion —  being  :  generation  : :  intellect  :  opinion  —  and  knowledge  : 
faith  : :  opinion  :  perception  of  likenesses.     Dialectic  may  be  further 
described  as  that  science  which  defines  and  explains  the  essence  or 
being  of  each  nature,  which  distinguishes  and  abstracts  the  good, 
and  is  ready  to  do  battle  against  all  opponents  in  the  cause  of  good. 
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This  is  that  knowledge  without  which  life  is  but  a  sleepy  dream ; 
and  many  a  man  is  in  his  grave  before  he  is  well  waked  up.  And 
would  you  have  the  children  of  your  ideal  State,  who  are  to  be  your 
governors,  intelligent  beings,  or  stupid  as  posts  ?  *'  Certainly  not 
the  latter."  Then  you  must  train  them  in  dialectic.  This  is  the 
highest  knowledge,  and  the  coping-stone  of  all  other  knowledge. 

I  dare  say  that  you  have  not  forgotten  the  selection  of  the  rulers ; 
the  process  of  selection  piay  now  be  carried  a  step  further :  They 
must  be  not  only  firm  and  valiant,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  good- 
looking,  and  of  manners  noble  and  grand,  but  must  also  have  the 
qualities  which  will  be  likely  to  profit  by  education  ;  that  is  to  say, 
they  must  have  keenness  and  be  quick  at  learning,  for  the  soul 
soon  gets  tired  of  mental  gymnastics  in  which  the  toil  is  not  shared 
by  the  body.  And  they  must  be  retentive,  solid,  diligent,  laborious 
natures,  who  combine  intellectual  with  moral  virtues;  not  lame 
and  one-sided,  diligent  in  bodily  exercise  and  indolent  in  mind,  or 
conversely  ;  not  a  maimed  soul,  which  hates  falsehood  and  yet 
unintentionally  is  always  losing  the  pearl  of  truth  in  the  mire  of 
ignorance  ;  not  a  bastard  or  feeble  person,  but  sound  in  wind  and 
limb,  and  in  perfect  condition  for  the  great  g}'mnastic  trial  of  the 
mind.  Justice  herself  can  find  no  fault  w\th  natures  such  as  these, 
who  will  be  the  saviours  of  our  State;  disciples  of  another  sort 
would  only  make  philosophy  more  ridiculous  than  she  is  at  present. 
Forgive  my  enthusiasm ;  I  had  forgotten  that  we  were  not  in  ear- 
nest, and  became  excited ;  when  I  see  philosophy  trampled  under 
foot,  I  am  angry  at  the  authors  of  her  disgrace.  "  I  did  not  notice 
that  you  were  more  excited  than  you  ought  to  have  been."  But. 
I  felt  that  I  was.  Now  do  not  let  us  forget  another  point  in  the 
selection  of  our  disciples  —  that  they  must  be  young  and  not  old. 
For  Solon  is  mistaken  in  saying  that  old  men  can  be  always  learn- 
ing—  no  more  than  they  can  be  always  running.  Youth  is  the 
time  of  study,  and  here  we  must  remember  that  the  mind  is  free 
and  dainty,  and,  unlike  the  body,  must  not  be  made  to  work  against 
the  grain.  Learning  in  youth  should  be  a  sort  of  play,  in  which 
the  natural  bent  is  detected.  As,  in  training  them  for  war,  the 
young  dogs  should  only  taste  blood  ;  but  when  the  necessary  gym- 
nastics are  over  which  divide  life  between  sleep  and  bodily  exercise, 
then  the  education  of  the  soul  will  become  a  more  serious  matter. 
At  twenty  years  of  age,  after  various  trials  in  which  "  muscular 
philosophy"  is  not  to  be  neglected,  a  selection  must  be  made  of  the 
more  promising  disciples,  with  whom  a  new  epoch  of  education  will 
begin.  The  sciences  which  they  have  hitherto  learned  in  frag- 
ments will  now  be  viewed  in  a  more  comprehensive  way,  and 
brought  into  relation  with  each  other  and  with  true  being ;  the 
faculty  of  combining  them  is  the  test  of  real  speculative  and  dialec- 
tical ability.     Aud  afterwards  there  shall  be  trials  for  still  higher 
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;  and  at  thirty  a  further  selectioa  shall  be  made  of  those 
who  are  able  to  withdraw  from  the  world  of  sense  into  the  abstrao- 
tkm  of  ideas.  And  here,  according  to  present  experience,  there 
is  great  danger  that  a  negative  dialectic  may  fill  them  with  iniquity. 
ne  danger  may  be  illustrated  by  a  parallel  case:  Imagine  a 
person  who  has  been  brought  up  in  wealth  and  luxury  amid  a 
erowd  of  flatterers,  and  who  is  suddenly  informed  that  he  is  a 
iQpposititious  son.  He  has  hitherto  honored  his  supposed  parents 
and  disregarded  the  flatterers,  and  now  he  does  the  reverse ;  this 
is  Jost  what  happens  with  a  man's  principles.  There  are  certain 
doctrines  wluch  he  learnt  at  home,  and  which  had  a  sort  of  parental 
aathority  orer  him.  Presently  he  finds  that  imputations  are  cast 
upon  them ;  a  troublesome  querist  comes  and  asks,  "  ^Vhat  is  the 
just  and  good  ?  "  or  proves  that  virtue  is  vice  and  vice  virtue  :  and 
his  mind  becomes  unsettled,  and  he  ceases  to  love,  honor,  and  obey 
them  as  he  had  hitherto  done.  He  is  seduced  into  the  life  of 
pleasure,  and  becomes  a  lawless  person  and  a  rogue.  The  case  of 
such  speculators  is  very  pitiable,  and  in  order  that  our  thirty  years' 
old  pupils  may  not  deserve  this  pity,  let  us  take  every  possible 
care  that  young  persons  do  not  study  philosophy  too  early ;  a  man 
should  have  some  ballast  in  his  composition  before  he  begins.  For 
a  young  man  is  a  sort  of  puppy  who  only  plays  with  an  argument, 
and  is  reasoned  into  and  out  of  his  opinions  every  day ;  they  set 
npon  their  neighbors,  tossing  and  goring  them,  and  bring  themselves 
into  discredit  and  philosophy  with  them.  A  man  of  thirty  has  too 
much  sense  to  run  on  in  this  way ;  he  will  argue  and  not  merely 
contradict,  and  will  give  a  degree  of  weight  and  dignity  to  the 
pursuit  of  philosophy.  This  is  a  caution  which,  like  all  the  previ- 
ous ones,  is  intended  to  impress  harmony  and  steadiness  of  charac- 
ter on  our  disciples.  What  time  shall  we  allow  for  this  second 
gymnastic  training  of  the  soul  ?  —  say,  twice  the  time  required  for 
the  gymnastics  of  the  body ;  six,  or  perhaps  five  years,  to  com- 
mence at  thirty,  and  then  for  fifteen  years  let  the  student  go  down 
into  the  den,  and  command  armies,  and  gain  experience  of  life.  At 
fifty  let  him  return  to  the  end  of  all  things,  and  have  his  eyen  up- 
lifted to  the  idea  of  good,  and  order  his  life  after  that  pattern ;  if 
necessary,  taking  his  turn  at  the  helm  of  State,  and  training  up 
others  to  be  his  successors.  When  his  time  comes  he  shall  depart 
in  peace  to  the  islands  of  the  blest.  He  shall  be  honored  with 
sacrifices,  and  be  worshipped  as  a  god  if  the  Pythian  oracle  ap- 
proves ;  and  at  any  rate,  he  shall  be  revered  as  a  man. 

And  now  the  statues  of  our  rulers  are  finished,  and  you  have 
only  to  add  that  the  women  will  share  in  all  things  with  the  men. 
And  you  will  admit  tliat  our  State  is  not  a  mere  aspiration,  and 
may  really  come  into  being  in  the  way  which  we  have  described, 
when  there  shall  arise   philosopher-kings,  one  or  more,  who  'will 
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despise  the  pomps  and  yanities  of  this  present  world,  and  will  be 
the  servants  of  justice  only  in  the  administration  of  the  State. 
"  And  how  will  they  commence  their  admimstration  ?  "  The  first 
step  will  be  to  send  away  into  the  country  all  those  who  are  more 
than  ten  years  of  age,  and  begin  on  those  who  are  left.  "  That 
will  be  a  very  great  saving  of  time." 

....  At  the  commencement  of  the  sixth  book,  Plato  anticipated 
his  explanations  of  the  relation  of  the  philosopher  to  the  world  in 
an  allegory ;  in  this  as  in  other  passages,  following  the  order  which 
he  prescribes  in  education,  and  proceeding  from  the  concrete  to 
the  abstract  At  the  commencement  of  book  vii^  under  the  figure 
of  a  cave  having  an  opening  towards  a  fire  and  a  way  upwards  to 
the  true  light,  he  returns  to  view  the  divisions  of  knowledge,  exhib- 
iting familiarly,  as  in  a  picture,  the  result  which  had  been  hardly 
won  by  a  great  effort  of  thought  in  the  previous  discussion  ;  at  the 
same  time  casting  a  glance  onward  at  the  dialectical  process,  which 
is  represented  by  the  way  leading  from  darkness  to  light.  The 
shadows,  the  images,  the  reflection  of  the  sun  and  stars  in  the 
water,  the  stars  and  sun  themselves,  severally  correspond,  —  the 
first,  to  the  realm  of  fancy  and  poetry ;  the  second,  to  the  world 
of  sense;  the  third,  to  the  abstractions  or  universals  of  sense,  of 
which  the  mathematical  sciences  furnish  the  type  ;  the  fourth  and 
last  to  the  same  abstractions,  imagined  to  be  seen  in  the  unity  of 
the  idea,  from  which  they  derive  a  new  meaning  and  power.  The 
true  dialectical  process  begins  with  the  contemplation*  of  the  real 
stars,  and  not  mere  reflections  of  them,  and  ends  with  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  Sim,  or  idea  of  good,  as  the  parent  not  only  of  light  but 
of  warmth  and  growth.  To  the  divisions  of  knowledge  the  stages 
of  education  partly  answer :  first,  there  is  the  early  education  of 
childhood  and  youth  in  the  fancies  of  the  poets,  and  in  the  laws 
and  customs  of  the  State ;  then  there  is  the  training  of  the  body 
to  be  a  warrior  athlete,  and  a  good  servant  of  the  mind  ;  and 
thirdly,  afler  an  interval  follows  the  education  of  later  life,  which 
begins  with  mathematics  and  proceeds  to  philosophy  in  general. 

There  seem  to  be  two  great  aims  in  the  philosophy  of  Plato,  — 
first,  to  realize  abstractions ;  secondly,  to  connect  them.  Accord- 
ing to  him,  the  true  education  is  that  which  draws  men  from  be- 
coming to  being,  and  to  a  comprehensive  survey  of  all  being.  He 
desires  to  develop  in  the  human  mind  the  faculty  of  seeing  the 
universal  in  all  things ;  until  at  last  the  particulars  of  sense  drop 
away  and  the  universal  alone  remains.  He  never  understood  that 
abstractions,  as  Hegel  says,  are  **  mere  abstractions  "  —  of  use  when 
employed  in  the  arrangement  of  facts,  but  adding  nothing  to  the 
sum  of  knowledge  when  pursued  apart  firom  them,  or  with  reference 
to  an  imaginary  idea  of  good.     Still  the  exercise  of  the  faculty  of 
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has  enlarged  the  powers  of  the  human  mindf  and  plajod 
a  great  part  in  the  education  of  the  human  race.  Plato  appreciated 
the  yalue  of  this,  and  saw  that  the  fiiculty  might  be  quickened  by 
the  study  of  number  and  relation.  All  things  in  wldch  there  is 
opposition  or  proportion  are  suggestive  of  reflection.  The  dull 
impression  of  sense  eTokes  no  power  of  thought  or  of  mind,  but 
when  objects  of  sense  ask  to  be  compared  and  distinguished,  then 
philosophy  begins.  The  science  of  arithmetic  first  suggests  such 
distinctions.  There  follow  in  order  the  other  sciences  of  plain  and 
eolid  geometry,  and  of  soUds  in  motion,  one  branch  of  which  is 
astronomy  or  the  harmony  of  the  spheres ;  to  this  is  appended 
the  sister  science  of  the  harmony  of  sounds.  Plato  seems  also  to 
liint  at  the  possibility  of  other  applications  of  arithmetical  or  math- 
ematical proportions. 

The  modem  mathematician  will  readily  sympathize  with  Plato's 
delight  in  the  properties  of  pure  mathematics.  He  will  not  be  disin- 
clined to  say  with  him,  Let  alone  the  heavens,  and  study  the  beau- 
ties of  number  and  figure  in  themselves.  He,  too,  will  be  apt  to 
depreciate  their  application  to  the  arts.  He  will  observe  that  Plato 
has  a  conception  of  geometry,  in  which  figures  are  to  be  dispensed 
with ;  thus  in  a  distant  and  shadowy  way  seeming  to  anticipate  the 
possibility  of  working  geometrical  problems  by  a  more  general  mode 
oi  analysis.  He  will  remark  with  interest  on  the  backward  state 
of  solid  geometry,  which,  alas  I  was  not  encouraged  by  the  aid  of  the 
State  in  the  agu  of  Plato ;  and  he  will  recognize  the  grasp  of  Plato's 
mind  in  his  ability  to  conceive  of  one  science  of  solids  in  motion 
including  the  earth  as  well  as  the  heavens,  —  not  forgetting  to 
notice  the  intimation  to  which  allusion  has  been  already  made,  that 
besides  astronomy  and  harmonics  the  science  of  solids  in  motion  may 
have  other  applications.  Still  more  will  he  be  struck  with  the  com- 
prehensiveness of  view  which  led  Plato,  at  a  time  when  these  sci- 
ences hardly  existed,  to  say  that  they  must  be  studied  in  relation  to 
one  another,  and  to  the  idea  of  good,  or  conmion  principle  of  truth 
and  being.  But  he  will  also  see  (and  perhaps  without  surprise) 
that  in  that  stage  of  physical  and  mathematical  knowledge,  Plato 
has  fallen  in  the  error  of  supposing  that  he  can  construct  the 
heavens  a  priori  by  mathematical  problems,  and  determine  the  prin- 
ciples of  harmony  irrespective  of  their  adaptation  to  the  human  ear. 
The  illusion  was  a  natural  one  in  that  age  and  country.  The  sim- 
plicity and  certainty  of  astronomy  and  harmonics  seem^  to  contrast 
with  the  variation  and  complexity  of  the  world  of  sense :  hence 
the  circumstance  that  there  was  some  elementary  basis  of  fact,  some 
measurement  of  distance  or  time  on  which  they  must  ultimately  rest, 
was  overlooked  by  him.  The  modern  predecessors  of  Newton  fell 
into  errors  at  least  equally  great ;  and  Plato  can  hardly  be  said  to 
have  been  very  fiir  wrong,  or  may  even  claim  a  sort  of  prophetic 
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insight  into  the  subject,  when  we  consider  that  the  greater  part  tA 
astronomy  at .  the  present  day  consists  of  abstract  dynamics,  by  the 
help  of  which  most  astronomical  discoTcries  have  been  made. 
"  The  metaphysical  philosopher  from  his  point  of  view  recognizes 
mathematics  as  an  instrument  of  education,  which  strengthens  the 
power  of  attention,  develops  the  sense  of  order  and  the  faculty  of 
construction,  and  enables  the  mind  to  grasp  onder  the  simple  for- 
mulas the  quantitative  differences  of  physical  phenomena.  But 
while  acknowledging  their  value  in  education,  he  sees  also  that  they 
hare  no  connection  with  our  higher  moral  and  intellectual  ideas. 
In  the  attempt  which  Plato  makes  to  connect  them,  we  easily  trace 
the  influences  of  the  old  Pythagorean  notions.  There  is  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  he  is  speaking  of  the  ideal  numben  at  p.  525  £ ; 
but  he  is  describing  numbers  which  are  pure  abstractions,  to  which 
he  assigns  a  real  and  separate  existence,  which,  "'as  the  teachers  of 
the  art "  (meaning  probably  the  Pythagoreans)  would  have  affirmed 
repel  all  attempts  at  subdivision,  and  in  which  unity  and  every 
other  number  are  conceived  of  as  absolute.  The  truth  and  certainty 
of  numbers,  when  thus  disengaged  from  phenomena,  gave  them  a 
kind  of  sacredness  in  the  eyes  of  an  ancient  philosopher.  Nor  is  it 
easy  to  say  how  far  ideas  of  order  and  fixedness  may  have  had  a 
moral  and  elevating  influence  on  the  minds  of  men,  '^  who/  in  the 
words  of  the  Timaeus,  '*  might  learn  to  regulate  their  erring  live3 
according  to  them."  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  old  Pythago- 
rean ethical  symbols  still  exist  as  figures  of  speech  among  ourselves. 
And  those  who  see  in  modem  times  the  world  pervaded  by  uni- 
versal law,  may  also  see  a  faint  anticipation  of  this  last  word  of 
modem  philosophy  in  the  Platonic  idea  of  good,  which  is  the  source 
and  measure  of  all  things,  and  yet  only  an  abstraction.  (Cp. 
Phileb.  sub  fin.) 

Two  passages  seem  to  require  more  particular  explanations. 
First,  that  which  relates  to  the  analysis  of  vision.  The  difficulty 
in  this  passage  may  be  explained,  like  many  others,  from  difierences 
in  the  modes  of  conception  prevailing  among  ancient  and  modern 
thinkers.  To  us,  the  perceptions  of  sense  are  inseparable  from  the 
act  of  the  mind  which  accompanies  them.  The  consciousness  of 
form,  color,  distance,  ii  indistinguishable  from  the  simple  sensation, 
which  is  the  medium  of  them.  Whereas  to  Plato  sense  is  the  Hera- 
clitean  flux  of  sense,  not  the  vision  of  objects  in  the  order  in  which 
they  actually  present  themselves  to  the  experienced  sight,  but  as 
they  may  be  imagine:!  to  appear  confused  and  blurred  to  the  half- 
awakened  eye  of  the  infant.  The  first  action  of  the  mind  is  aroused 
by  the  attempt  to  set  in  order  this  chaos,  and  the  reason  is  required 
to  frame  distinct  conceptions  under  which  the  confused  impressions 
of  sense  may  be  arranged.  Hence  arises  tlie  question,  '■^  What  is 
great,  what  is  small  ?  "  and  thus  begins  the  distinction  of  the  visible 
and  the  intelli'rible. 
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Tlie  second  difficulty  relates  to  Plato's  conception  of  harmonics. 
Tliree  classes  of  harmonists  are  distinguished  by  him :  first,  the 
^thagoreans,  whom  he  proposes  to  consult  (as  in  the  previous  dis- 
cuasion  on  music  he  will  consult  Damon)  and  who  are  acknowledged 
to  be  masters  in  the  art,  but  are  nevertheless  deficient  in  the  knowl- 
edge of  its  higher  import  and  relation  to  the  good ;  secondly,  the 
mere  empirics,  whom  Glaucon  appears  to  confuse  with  them,  and 
whom  bodi  he  and  Socrates  ludicrously  describe  as  experimenting 
by  mere  auscultation  on  the  intervals  of  sounds.  Both  of  these  fall 
short  in  different  degrees  of  the  Platonic  idea  of  harmony,  which 
most  be  studied  in  a  purely  abstract  way,  first  by  the  method  of 
problems,  and  secondly  as  a  part  of  universal  knowledge  in  relation 
to  the  idea  of  good. 

The  allegory  has  a  political  as  well  as  a  philosophical  meaning. 
The  den  or  cave  represents  the  narrow  sphere  of  politics  or  law  (cp. 
the  description  of  the  philosopher  and  lawyer  in  the  Theaetetus, 
1 72-1 76),  and  the  light  of  the  eternal  ideas  is  supposed  to  exercise  a 
disturbing  infiucnco  on  the  minds  of  those  who  return  to  this  lower 
world.  In  other  words,  their  principles  are  too  wide  for  practical 
application ;  they  are  looking  far  away  into  the  past  and  future, 
when  their  business  is  with  the  present.  The  ideal  is  not  easily 
reduced  to  the  conditions  of  actual  life,  and  may  often  seem  to  be  at 
variance  with  them.  And  at  first,  those  who  return  are  unable  to 
compete  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  den  in  the  measurement  of  tlie 
shadows,  and  are  derided  and  persecuted  by  them;  but  after  a 
while  they  see  the  things  below  in  far  truer  proportions  than  those 
who  have  never  ascended  into  the  upper  world.  The  difference 
between  the  politician  turned  into  a  philosopher  and  the  philosopher 
turned  into  a  politician,  is  symbolized  by  the  two  kinds  of  disordered 
eyesight,  the  one  which  is  experienced  by  the  captive  who  is  trans* 
ferred  finom  darkness  to  day,  the  other,  of  the  heavenly  messenger 
who  voluntarily  for  the  good  of  his  fellow-men  descends  into  the 
den.  In  what  way  the  brighter  light  is  to  dawn  on  the  inhabitants 
of  the  lower  world,  or  how  the  idea  of  good  is  to  become  the  guiding 
principle  of  politics,  is  lefl  unexplained  by  Plato.  Like  the  nature 
sad  divisions  of  dialectic,  of  which  Glaucon  impatiently  demands  to 
be  informed,  perhaps  he  would  have  said  that  this  could  not  be 
revealed  except  to  a  disciple  of  the  previous  sciences.  (Compare 
Symposium,  210  A.) 

Some  modem  elements  of  thought  may  be  noted  in  this  part  of 
the  Republic.  We  seem  to  hear  the  echo  of  our  own  times  in  the 
complaints  which  Plato  utters  respecting  the  dangers  of  speculation 
in  youth.  The  minds  of  young  men  become  unsettled,  and  their 
extravagance  brings  discredit  on  philosophy  and  on  themselves. 
They  argue  about  the  laws  and  opinions  in  which  they  have  been 
brought  up,  and  soon  begin  to  think  that  one  thing  is  as  good  as 
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anotIier«  Their  position  is  ingenionslj  compared  to  that  of  an  ille- 
gitimate son,  who  has  made  the  discovery  that  his  supposed  parents' 
are  not  his  real  ones,  and,  in  consequence,  they  have  lost  their 
authority  over  him.  The  distinction  between  the  mathematician 
and  the  dialectician  is  also  noticeable.  *  Plato  is  yerj  well  aware 
that  the  faculty  of  the  mathematician  is  quite  distinct  from  the 
higher  philosophical  sense  which  recognizes  and  combines  first  prin- 
ciples (531  £).  The  contempt  which  he  expresses  at  p.  5S8  for 
distincdons  of  words,  the  danger  of  involuntary  falsehood,  the  apol- 
ogy which  Socrates  makes  for  his  earnestness  of  speech,  are  hi^ily 
characteristic  of  the  Platonic  style  and  mode  of  thought  llie 
quaint  notion  that  if  Palamedes  was  the  inventor  of  number  Ag:i- 
menmon  could  not  have  counted  his  feet ;  the  art  by  which  we  are 
made  to  believe  that  this  State  of  ours  is  not  a  dream  only ;  the 
gravity  with  which  the  first  step  is  taken  in  the  actual  creation  of 
the  State,  namely,  the  sending  out  of  the  city  all  who  had  arrived 
at  ten  years  of  age,  in  order  to  expedite  the  business  of  education 
by  a  generation,  are  also  truly  Platonic.  (For  tlie  last,  compare  tho 
passage  at  the  end  of  the  third  book,  in  which  he  expects  the  lie 
about  the  earthbom  men  to  be  believed  in  the  second  generation.) 

Book  YIII.  And  so  we  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion,  that  in 
the  perfect  State  wives  and  children  are  to  be  in  common ;  and  their 
education  and  pursuits,  both  in  war  and  peace,  are  also  to  be  com- 
mon, and  their  kings  are  to  be  philosophers  and  warriors.  And  a 
further  conclusion  is,  that  our  soldiers  are  to  live  in  common  houses 
and  to  have  all  things  in  common ;  they  are  to  be  warrior  athletes, 
receiving  no  pay,  but  only  their  food,  from  the  other  citizens.  Now 
let  us  return  to  the  point  at  which  we  digressed,  and  recover  the 
track.  "  That  is  easily  done,"  he  replied ;  "  you  were  speaking 
before  we  entered  on  the  subject  of  women  and  children,  of  the 
State  which  you  had  constructed,  and  of  the  individual  who 
answered  to  this,  both  of  whom  you  affirmed  to  be  good,  although 
of  both  you  were  able  to  show  still  more  excellent  things  ;  and  you 
said  that  of  inferior  States  there  were  four  forms  and  four  indi'vid- 
uals  corresponding  to  them,  which  although  deficient  in  various 
degrees,  were  all  of  them  worth  inspecting  with  a  view  to  determin- 
ing the  relative  happiness  or  misery  of  the  best  or  worst  man.  Then 
Polemarchus  and  Adeimantus  interrupted  you,  and  this  led  to 
another  argument,  —  and  so  here  we  are."  Suppose  that  we  put 
ourselves  again  in  the  same  position,  and  do  you  repeat  your  ques- 
tion. "  I  want  to  know  what  are  the  constitutions  of  which  you 
ppoke  ? "  There  are  only  four  of  any  note :  first,  the  famous 
Lacedtemonian  or  Cretan  commonwealth ;  secondly,  oligarchy, 
which  is  a  State  full  of  evils ;  thirdly,  democracy,  which  is  next  in 
order ;  fourthly,  tyranny,  which  is  the  disease  or  death  of  all  gov- 
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cmments;  and  there  are  other  intermediate  forms  which  exist 
among  barbarians  as  well  as  among  Hellenes.  Now,  States  are  not 
made  of  "  rock  and  oak,  but  of  flesh  and  blood  ;  "  and  therefore  as 
there  are  five  States  there  must  be  five  human  natures  in  individ- 
nalfl,  which  correspond  to  them.  And  first,  there  is  the  ambitious 
nature,  which  answers  to  the  Lacedaemonian  State ;  secondly,  the 
oligarchical  nature ;  thirdly,  the  democratical ;  and  fourthly,  the 
tyrannical.  This  last  will  have  to  be  compared  with  the  perfectly 
just,  that  we  may  know  which  is  the  happier,  and  then  we  shall  be 
able  to  determine  whether  the  argument  of  Thrasymachus  or  our 
own  is  the  more  conyincing.  And  as  before  we  began  with  the 
Statu  and  went  on  to  the  indiridual,  so  let  us  do  now ;  beginning 
with  timocracy,  let  us  go  on  to  the  timocratical  man,  and  then  pro- 
ceed ^o  the  other  forms  of  goremment,  and  the  individuals  who 
answ  Y  to  th  im. 

But  how  did  timocracy  arise  out  of  the  perfect  State  ?  Plainly, 
like  all  changes  of  government,  from  division  in  the  rulers ;  for  a 
goremmeut  which  is  united  cannot  be  moved.  But  whence  came 
division  ?  "  Sing,  heavenly  Muses,"  as  Homer  says ;  may  we  not 
suppose  them  to  speak  to  us  as  to  children,  putting  on  a  solemn  face 
in  jest  ?  **  And  what  will  they  say  ?  "  They  will  say  that  human 
things  are  fated  to  decay,  and  the  immutable  city  will  not  escape  — 
when  the  wheel  comes  full  circle  in  a  period  short  or  long ;  plants 
or  animals  have  their  times  of  fertility  and  sterility,  which  the  in- 
telligence of  the  rulers  alloyed  by  sense  will  not  enable  them  to 
ascertain,  and  children  will  be  bom  when  they  ought  not.  For 
whereas  divine  creations  are  in  a  perfect  cycle  or  number,  the 
human  creation  is  in  a  number  which  declines  from  perfection,  and 
has  four  terms  and  three  intervals  of  numbers,  increasing,  waning, 
assimilating,  dbsimilating,  and  yet  pefectly  commensurate  with  each 
other.  The  base  of  the  number  with  a  fourth  added  (or  which  it 
S :  4),  multiplied  by  five  and  cubed,  gives  two  harmonies :  the 
first  a  square  number,  which  is  a  hundred  times  the  base  (or  a 
hundred  times  a  hundred) ;  the  second,  an  oblong,  being  a  hundred 
squares  of  the  rational  diameter  of  a  figure  the  side  of  which  is 
five,  subtracting  one  &om  each  square  or  two  perfect  squares  from 
all,  and  adding  a  hundred  cubes  of  three.  Tliis  entire  number  is 
geometrical  and  contains  the  rule  or  law  of  generation.  And  when 
this  law  is  neglected  marriages  will  be  unpropitious ;  the  inferior 
offspring  who  are  then  bom  will  in  time  become  the  rulers,  and  the 
State  will  decline,  and  education  will  fall  into  decay,  and  gymnastic 
be  preferred  to  music,  and  the  gold  and  silver  and  brass  and  iron 
will  form  a  chaotic  mass,  and  thus  will  division  arise.  Such  is  the 
Muses'  answer  to  our  question.  **  And  a  true  answer ;  for  how  can 
the  answer  of  the  Muses  be  other  than  true?  Wliat  more  have 
the  Muses  to  say  ?  **     They  say  that  the  two  races,  the  iron  and 
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brass,  and  the  tilvcr  and  gold,  will  draw  the  State  difTerent  ways; 
the  one  to  trade  and  money-making,  and  the  others  having  the  true 
riches  and  needing  no  odier,  will  resist  them;  there  will  be  a 
contest,  which  will  end  in  a  compromise ;  they  will  have  private 
proper^,  and  will  enslave  their  fellow-citizens  who  were  once  their 
firiends  and  nurtnrers.  But  they  will  retain  their  warlike  character, 
and  their  chief  occupation  will  be  to  make  war,  and  to  control  theu 
subjects.  This  is  the  origin  of  that  middle  state  which  is  interme- 
diate between  aristocracy  and  oligarchy, 

IThe  new  form  of  government  resembles  the  ideal  in  obedience 
to  rulers  and  contempt  for  trades  and  handicrafts,  and  devotion  to 
warlike  and  gymnastic  exercises.  But  corruption  has  crept  into 
philosophy,  and  simplicity  of  character,  which  was  once  her  note,  is 
now  looked  for  only  in  the  military  class.  Arts  of  war  begin  to 
prevail  over  arts  of  peace ;  the  ruler  is  no  longer  a  philosopher ;  as 
in  oligarchies,  there  springs  up  among  them  an  extravagant  love  of 
gain  —  get  another  man's  and  save  your  own,  is  their  principle ; 
and  they  have  dark  places  in  which  they  hoard  their  gold  and 
silver,  for  the  use  of  their  women  and  others ;  they  take  their 
pleasures  stealthily,  like  boys  who  are  running  away  from  their 
father,  the  law  :  and  their  education  is  not  inspired  by  the  muse, 
but  imposed  by  the  strong  arm  of  power.  The  leading  character- 
istic of  the  State  is  party  spirit  and  ambition.  But  I  have  said 
enough  of  this,  for  time  would  fail  me  if  I  attempted  to  describe  all 
the  varieties  of  States  and  individuals. 

And  what  manner  of  man  answers  to  such  a  State  as  this?  "In 
love  of  contention,"  replied  Adeimantus,  "  he  will  be  like  our  friend 
Glaucon."  Perhaps,  yes,  he  may  be  like  him  in  that,  but  not  in 
other  ways ;  for  he  is  self-asserting  and  ill-educated,  yet  fond  of  lit- 
erature and  of  hearing  recitations,  although  himself  not  a  speaker ; 
fierce  with  slaves,  but  not  truly  above  them;  obedient  to  rulers, 
and  a  lover  of  power  and  honor,  which  he  hopes  to  gain  by  deeds 
of  arms ;  fond,  too,  of  gymnastics  and  of  hunting.  As  he  advances 
in  years  he  grows  more  and  more  avaricious,  having  never  known  a 
saviour  or  guardian  —  that  is  to  say,  reason  and  music ;  which  are 
the  only  saviours  of  men.  His  origin  is  as  follows :  His  father 
may  probably  have  been  a  good  man  dwelling  in  an  ill-ordered 
State,  who  has  retired  from  public  life  that  he  may  be  at  peace. 
His  mother  is  angry  at  her  loss  of  precedence  among  other  women ; 
she  is  disgusted  at  the  selfishness  of  her  husband,  and  her  woman's 
tongue  expatiates  to  her  son  on  the  unmanliness  and  indolence  of  his 
father.  "  Yes,"  said  Adeimantus,  "  that  is  the  way  with  all  women." 
Yes,  I  said,  and  you  may  observe  also  that  the  old  family  servant 
takes  up  the  tale,  and  says  to  the  youth :  "  When  you  are  grown 
up  you  must  be  more  of  a  man  than  your  father,  and  proceed 
against  debtors   and   avenge  insults.'*     All  the  world   are   agreed 
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that  the  man  who  minds  his  own  business  is  an  idiot,  while  a  husjr* 
body  is  highly  honored  and  esteemed.  The  young  man  hears  and 
•ees  this,  and  he  also  hears  his  father's  words,  and  sees  his  ways, 
and  aa  he  is  naturally  well  disposed,  although  liable  to  be  perverted 
by  evil  influences,  he  rests  at  a  middle  point,  and  becomes  ambitioor 
and  a  lorer  of  honor. 

-  And  now,  aa  JSschylus  says,  **  Set  another  man  over  against  an- 
other city;**  or  rather,  let  the  city  come  first.  The  next  form  of 
government  is  oligarchy,  in  which  the  rule  is  of  the  rich  only.  No 
eyes  are  needed  to  see  how  this  form  of  government  springs  out  oi 
the  Utt  ^  How  is  that  ?  *'  The  private  treasury  is  the  beginning 
of  the  decline ;  the  possession  of  gold  and  silver  leads  to  new  fash- 
ions of  expense,  and  the  citizens  and  their  wives  break  the  law. 
One  draws  another  on,  and  the  multitude  are  infected ;  riches  are 
thrown  into  the  scale,  and  virtue  kicks  the  beam ;  lovers  of  money 
take  the  place  of  lovers  of  honor ;  misers  of  politicians ;  and,  in 
time,  political  privileges  are  confined  to  the  rich.  The  latter  change 
is  commonly  effected  by  fear  and  violence. 

Thus  much  of  the  origin,  —  let  us  next  consider  the  evils  of 
oligarchy.  Would  a  man  who  wanted  to  be  safe  on  a  voyage  take 
a  bad  pilot  because  he  was  rich,  or  refuse  a  good  one  because  he 
was  poor  ?  And  does  not  the  analogy  apply  still  more  to  the  helm 
of  State  ?  And  there  are  yet  greater  evils :  two  nations  are  strug- 
gling together  in  one  State,  the  rich  and  the  poor ;  and  tlie  rich 
dare  not  put  arms  into  the  hands  of  the  poor,  and  ans  unwilling  to 
pay  for  defenders  out  of  their  own  money.  And  have  we  not  al- 
ready condemned  that  State  in  which  the  same  persons  are  warriors 
as  well  as  shopkeepers  ?  The  greatest  evil  of  all  is  that  a  man 
may  sell  his  property  and  have  no  place  in  the  State ;  while  there 
is  one  class  which  has  enormous  wealth,  the  other  is  entirely  desti- 
tute. But  observe  that  these  defititutes  had  not  really  any  more  of 
the  governing  nature  in  them  when  they  were  rich  than  now  that 
they  are  poor ;  they  were  miserable  spendthrifU  always.  They  are 
the  drones  of  the  hive ;  only  whereas  the  actual  drone  is  unprovided 
by  nature  with  a  sting,  the  **  unfeathered,  two-legged  things,"  which 
we  call  drones,  do  not  all  agree  in  this  respect,  for  some  of  them 
are  without  stings  and  some  of  them  have  dreadful  stings ;  in  oth^r 
words,  there  are  paupers  and  there  are  rogues.  In  the  cellars  and 
underground  places  of  an  oligarchical  city  you  will  always  find  this 
scum  of  the  exirth,  which  includes  nearly  everybody  but  the  govern- 
ing classes.  And  this  state  of  things  originates  in  bad  education 
and  in  bad  government. 

Like  State,  like  man,  —  tlie  change  in  the  latter  begins  with  the 
timocratic  man  ;  he  walks  at  first  in  the  ways  of  his  father,  who 
may  have  been  a  statesman,  or  general  perhaps ;  and  presently  he 
tees  him  "  fallen  firom  his  high  estate,**  the  victim  of  informerti 
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dying  in  prison  or  exile,  or  by  the  hand  of  the  executioner.  The 
lesson  which  he  learns  from  this  is  one  of  caution;  he  leaves  the 
dangerous  arena  of  politics,  and  makes  money ;  hoping  to  retrieve 
his  father's  losses,  he  represses  his  pride  and  saves  pence.  Avarice 
is  enthroned  as  his  bosom's  lord,  and  assumes  the  style  of  the  Great 
King,  and  the  newest  Persian  fashions.  The  rational  and  spirited 
elements  sit  humbly  on  the  ground,  and  the  only  speculation  in 
which  they  are  allowed  to  indulge  is  how  to  get  rich.  The  love  of 
honor  turns  to  love  of  money;  the  conversion  is  instantaneous. 
And  the  man  goes  through  the  same  process  as  the  State ;  he  is 
mean,  saving,  toiUng,  the  slave  of  one  passion  which  is  the  master 
of  the  rest,  a  skinflint,  a  hoarder,  who  chooses  a  life  which  the 
vulgar  approve.  Is  he  not  the  very  image  of  the  State  ?  He  has 
had  no  education,  or  he  would  never  have  allowed  the  blind  god  of 
riches  to  lead  the  dance  within  him.  And  being  uneducated  he 
will  have  many  slavish  desires,  some  beggarly,  some  knavish,  breed- 
ing in  his  soul.  Shall  I  tell  you  where  you  may  detect  him  ?  If 
he  is  the  trustee  of  an  orphan,  and  has  the  power  to  defraud,  he 
will  show  that  he  is  not  without  the  will,  and  that  his  passions  are 
only  restrained  by  fear  and  not  by  reason.  He  will  be  respectable 
in  his  dealings  generally,  but  when  he  has  to  spend  another  man's 
money,  he  will  show  that  he  has  the  desires  of  a  drone.  Hence  he 
leads  a  divided  existence,  in  which  the  better  desires  mostly  pre- 
vail. But  when  he  is  contending  for  prizes  and  other  distinctions, 
he  is  afraid  to  incur  a  loss  which  is  to  be  repaid  only  by  bairen 
honor ;  he  represses  his  desires,  and  is  small  and  saving  in  his 
expenditure ;  in  time  of  war  he  fights  with  a  small  part  of  his  re- 
sources, and  usually  saves  his  money  and  loses  the  battle. 

Next  comes  democracy  and  the  democratic  man,  out  of  oligarchy 
and  the  oligarchical  man.  Insatiable  avarice  is  the  ruling  passion 
of  an  oligarchy ;  they  allow  vice  and  extravagance  among  the 
citizens  in  order  that  they  may  be  enriched  by  the  sale  of  a  spend- 
thrill's  property ;  and  no  man  can  serve  two  masters,  wealth  and 
virtue.  In  this  disorderly  condition  of  things  men  of  family  oflen 
lose  their  property  or  rights  of  citizenship,  and  there  they  are,  not 
only  poor  and  in  debt,  but  a  fixture  in  the  State,  with  their  stings 
out  and  arms  in  their  hands  —  ready  for  any  desperate  enterprise 
against  the  new  owners  of  their  property  and  against  the  State. 
The  usurer  with  stooping  walk  pretends  not  to  see  them ;  he  passes 
by  on  the  other  side,  and  leaves  his  sting  —  that  is,  his  money  — 
in  2ny  one  else  who  will  be  his  victim ;  and  many  a  man  is  re- 
duced into  the  state  of  dronage  by  him,  and  has  to  pay  the  parent 
or  principal  multiplied  into  a  family  of  children.  The  only  way 
of  diminishing  this  evil  is  either  to  limit  a  man's  use  of  his  property, 
or  to  insist  that  the  lender  shall  lend  at  his  own  risk,  and  have 
no  protection  fix>m  the  law.     But  in  an  oligarchy  the  ruling  class 
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do  not  want  to  apply  a  remedy ;  they  are  careful  only  of  moDoy, 
and  a9  careless  of  virtue  as  the  poorest  of  the  citizens.  Now  there 
are  occasions  on  which  the  governors  and  the  governed  meet  to- 
gether, —  at  festivals,  on  a  journey,  voyaging,  or  fighting.  The 
wiry,  sunburnt  pauper  finds  that  in  the  hour  of  danger  he  is  not 
despised;  he  sees  the  rich  man  under  an  umbrella  puffing  and 
panting,  and  draws  the  conclusion  which  he  privately  imparts  to 
his  companions,  —  "  that  our  people  are  not  good  for  much  ;  "  and 
as  a  sickly  frame  is  made  ill  by  a  mere  touch  from  without,  or 
sometimes  without  external  impulse  is  ready  to  fall  to  pieces  of 
itself^  so  from  the  least  cause,  perhaps  from  some  ofier  of  aristo- 
cratic or  democratic  help,  or  with  no  cause  at  all,  the  city,  like  the 
sick  man,  falls  ill  and  fights  a  battle  for  life  or  death.  And  de- 
mocracy comes  into  existence  when  the  poor  are  the  victors,  killing 
tome  and  exiling  some,  and  giving  equal  shares  in  the  government 
to  all  the  rest. 

The  manner  of  life  in  such  a  State  is  that  of  democrats ;  there 
is  freedom  and  plainness  of  speech,  and  every  man  does  what  is 
right  in  his  own  eyes,  and  has  his  own  way  of  life.  Hence  arise 
the  most  various  developments  of  character ;  the  State  is  like  a 
piece  of  embroidery,  of  which  the  colors  and  figures  are  the  man- 
ners of  men ;  and  there  are  many  who,  like  women  and  children, 
prefer  this  variety  to  real  beauty  and  excellence.  The  State  is 
not  one  but  many,  like  a  bazaar  at  which  you  can  buy  anything 
which  you  want.  The  great  charm  is,  that  you  may  do  as  you 
like ;  you  may  govern  if  you  like,  let  it  alone  if  you  like ;  go  to 
war  and  make  peace  if  you  feel  disposed,  and  all  quite  irrespective 
of  anybody  else.  When  you  put  men  to  death  they  come  to  life 
again ;  a  gentleman  is  desired  to  go  into  exile,  and  he  stalks  about 
the  city  like  a  hero,  and  nobody  sees  him  or  cares  for  him.  Take 
another  look  at  the  free  and  lordly  nature  of  democracy,  how 
grandly  she  sets  her  foot  upon  all  our  fine  theories  of  education,  — 
how  little  does  she  care  for  the  training  of  her  statesmen  1  The 
only  qualification  which  is  demanded  by  her  is  the  profession  of 
patriotism.  Such  is  democracy,  —  a  pleasing,'  lawless,  various 
sort  of  government,  distributing  equality  to  equals  and  unequals 
alike. 

Let  us  now  inspect  the  individual  democrat ;  and  first,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  State,  we  will  trace  his  antecedents.  He  is  the  son 
of  a  miserly  oligarch,  and  has  been  taught  by  him  to  restrain  the 
love  of  unnecessary  pleasures.  Perhaps  for  the  sake  of  clearness 
I  ought  to  explain  the  meaning  of  this  latter  term;  necessary 
pleasures  are  those  wliich  are  good,  and  which  we  cannot  do  with- 
out; unnecessary  pleasures  are  those  which  do  no  good,  and  of 
which  the  desiire  might  be  eradicated  by  early  training.  For  ex- 
ample, the   pleasures   of  eating  and  drinking   are    necessary  and 
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healthy,  up  to  a  certain  point ;  beyond  that  point  they  are  alike 
hurtful  to  body  and  mind,  and  the  excess  may  be  avoided.  When 
in  excess,  they  may  be  rightly  called  expensive  pleasures,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  usefiil  ones.  And  the  drone,  as  we  called  him,  was 
the  slave  of  these  unnecessary  pleasures,  while  the  miserly  oligarch 
is  under  the  dominion  of  the  others.  :    * 

The  oligarch  changes  into  the  democrat  in  the  following  maa- 
ner:  The  youth  who  had  a  mean  and  nuserly  bringing  up,  gets 
a  taste  of  the  drone's  honey ;  he  meets  with  wild  reckless  compan- 
ions, who  introduce  him  to  every  new  pleasure.  Thus  the  change 
begins ;  and,  as  in  the  State,  there  are  allies  on  both  sides,  temp- 
tations from  without  and  passions  from  within;  there  is  reason 
also  and  external  influences  of  parents  and  friends  in  alliance  with 
the  better  nature ;  and  these  two  factions  or  armies  are  in  violent 
conflict  with  one  another.  Sometimes  the  party  of  order  prevails, 
but  then  again  new  desires  and  new  disorders  arise,  and  a  whole 
mob  of  passions  get  possession  of  the  Acropolis,  that  is  to  say,  the 
head,  which  they  find  unguarded  —  void  of  acquirements  and  vir- 
tues, best  sentinels  over  the  lives  of  men  dear  to  the  gods.  False- 
hoods and  illusions  ascend  to  take  their  place ;  the  prodigal  goes 
back  into  the  country  of  the  Lotophagi  or  drones,  and  openly 
dwells  there.  And  if  any  ofler  of  alliance  or  parley  of  individual 
elders  comes  from  home,  the  false  spirits  shut  the  gates  of  the  cas- 
tle and  permit  no  one  to  enter,  —  there  is  a  battle,  and  the  victory 
is  with  them ;  and  then  they  banish  modesty,  which  they  call 
folly,  and  thrust  away  temperance ;  and  all  law  and  order  are 
quickly  despatched  over  the  border  by  them  and  the  rabble  who 
are  at  their  heels.  And  when  the  house  is  clean  swept  and  gar- 
nished, their  favorite  is  initiated  by  them  ;  they  dress  up  the 
exiled  vices  in  bricrht  array,  and  brin?  them  back  aorain  crowned 
with  garlands,  and  give  them  new  names.  Insolence  they  call 
gentility,  anarchy  freedom,  waste  magnificence,  impudence  courage. 
Such  is  the  change  from  the  use  of  the  necessary  pleasures  to  the 
unnecessary  ones;  after  this  the  youth  is  divided  impartially  be- 
tween them ;  and  if  he  be  fortunate  and  not  too  far  gone  in  his 
badness,  when  he  gets  older  and  the  turbulence  of  his  passions 
begins  to  pass  away,  he  receives  back  some  of  the  exiles,  and  lives 
in  a  sort  of  equilibrium ;  he  indulges  first  one  pleasure  and  then 
another,  as  they  ofler ;  and  if  reason  comes  and  tells  him  that  some 
pleasures  are  good  and  honorable,  and  others  bad  and  vile,  she  is 
not  admitted  into  the  citadel  —  he  shakes  his  head  and  says  that 
they  are  all  alike,  and  he  will  have  no  invidious  distinctions  be- 
tween them.  Thus  he  lives  in  the  fancy  of  the  hour;  sometimes 
he  is  drunken  and  lapped  in  wine  and  song ;  then  he  will  drink 
water  only  and  get  thin  ;  he  takes  to  the  gymnasium,  or  he  do6s 
nothing  at  all ;  then  again  he  would  be  a  philosopher  or  a  politi- 
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dan,  and  he  jumps  up  and  says  anjrthing  that  comes  into  his  head ; 
or  again,  he  would  be  a  warrior  and  get  a  fortune  :  — 

<*  A  man  so  various  that  he  seemed  to  be 
Not  one  but  all  niaukiod's  epitome.*' 

There  remains  still  the  finest  and  fiiirest  of  all  men  and  all 
States  —  tyranny  and  the  tyrant.  Tyranny  springs  from  democ- 
racy much  in  the  same  way  that  democracy  springs  firom  oligarchy. 
*  &>w  do  you  mean  ? "  Both  arise  from  excess ;  the  one  from 
excess  of  wealth,  the  other  from  excess  of  freedom.  ^  The  great 
natural  good  which  makes  life  worth  having,"  says  the  democrat, 
**is  freedom."  And  this  exclusive  love  of  freedom  and  regardless- 
ness  of  everything  else,  is  the  cause  of  the  change  frt>m  democracy 
to  tyranny.  The  State  is  athirst  for  freedom,  and  being  served  by 
evil  cupbearers,  swills  the  strong  wine  of  freedom,  and  presently 
in  a  fit  of  drunken  patriotism  breaks  out  and  beats  her  rulers; 
those  who  are  loyal  to  them  are  called  good  for  nothing,  hereditary 
bondsmen,  and  the  like ;  equality  and  fraternity  of  governors  and 
governed,  is  the  approved  principle.  Anarchy  is  the  taw,  not  of 
the  State  only  but  of  private  houses,  and  is  difiused  over  alL 
Father  and  son,  citizen  and  foreigner,  teacher  and  pupil,  old  and 
young,  are  all  on  a  level,  and  fathers  and  teachers  fear  their  sons 
and  pupils,  and  the  wisdom  of  the  young  man  is  a  match  for  tlie 
elder,  and  the  old  imitate  the  jaunty  manners  of  the  young  because 
they  are  afraid  of  being  thought  morose.  Slaves  whom  you  have 
bought  with  money  are  on  a  level  with  their  masters  and  mistresses, 
and  there  is  no  difierence  between  men  and  women.  And  why, 
as  ^schylus  says,  should  I  not  utter  the  word  which  comes  to  my 
lips?  The  very  animals  in  a  democratic  State  have  a  freedom 
which  is  unknown  in  other  places.  The  she-dogs  are  as  good  as 
their  she-mistresses,  and  horses  and  a&ses  march  along  with  dignity, 
and  run  their  noses  into  anybody  who  comes  in  their  way ;  such 
exuberance  is  there  and  superabundance  of  fireedom.  **  I  have 
often  remarked  that,  and  in  my  country  walks  have  experienced 
the  same."  The  end  is,  that  the  skins  of  the  citizens  become  so 
sensitive  that  they  cannot  endure  the  yoke  of  laws,  written  or 
unwritten ;  they  would  have  no  man  call  himself  their  master. 
Such  is  the  fair,  glorious  beginning  of  things  out  of  which  tyranny 
springs.  *'  Glorious,  indeed  ;  and  what  is  to  follow  ?  "  The  ruin 
of  oligarchy  is  the  ruin  of  democracy ;  there  is  a  law  of  contraries ; 
the  greatness  of  anything  goes  before  a  fall.  The  excess  of  free- 
dom passes  into  the  excess  of  slavery,  and  the  greater  the  freedom 
the  greater  the  slavery.  You  will  remember  that  in  the  oligarchy 
were  found  two  classes,  one  of  poor  and  the  other  of  idle  men ;  the 
one  were  the  leaders,  the  others  the  followers  —  rogues  and  paupers, 
who  were   compared   by  us  to   drones  with   and  without   stings. 
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These  two  classes  are  to  the  State  what  phlegm  and  bile  are  to 
the  human  body ;  and  the  duty  of  the  State  physician,  or  legislator, 
is  to  purge  them  away  in  the  same  manner  that  a  bee-keeper  would 
cut  out  Uie  cells  of  drones.  Now  in  a  democracy,  too,  there  are 
drones,  but  of  a  much  more  dangerous  sort  than  in  the  oligarchy ; 
there  they  are  inert  and  unpracticed,  here  they  are  full  of  life  and 
animation;  and  the  keener  sort  speak  and  act,  while  the  others 
buzz  about  the  bema  and  prevent  their  opponents  firom  being 
heard.  And  there  is  another  class  in  democratic  States,  of  trading, 
thriying  individuals,  —  these  are  like  a  sponge,  to  be  squeezed  when 
the  drones  have  need  of  their  possessions;  there  is  moreover  a 
third  class,  who  are  the  laborers  and  artisans,  and  they  make  up 
the  mass  of  the  people.  When  the  people  meet,  they  are  omnip- 
otent, but  there  is  a  difficulty  in  bringing  them  together  unless 
they  are  attracted  by  a  little  honey ;  and  the  rich  supply  the  honey, 
of  which  the  demagogues  keep  the  greater  part  for  themselves  and 
give  the  others  a  taste  only.  The  possessions  of  the  rich  begin 
to  be  taken,  and  they  are  compelled  to  protect  themselves ;  when 
they  see  the  demago^es  urging  on  their  followers  to  do  what  they 
would  not  do  of  themselves,  they  are  driven  mad  by  the  stings 
of  the  drones,  and  become  downright  oligarchs  in  self-defense. 
Then  follow  informations  and  convictions  for  treason.  The  people 
have  some  protector  whom  they  nurse  into  greatness,  and  from 
this  root  the  tree  of  tyranny  springs.  The  nature  of  the  change 
is  indicated  in  the  old  fable  of  the  temple  of  Zeus  Lycaeus :  the 
story  is,  that  he  who  tastes  human  flesh  mixed  up  with  the  flesh 
of  other  victims,  will  be  turned  into  a  wolf.  Even  so  the  protector, 
who  in  bis  hour  of  popularity  tastes  human  blood,  and  slays  some 
and  exiles  others  with  and  without  pretense  of  law,  and  proclaims 
abolition  of  debts  and  division  of  lands,  must  either  perish  or  be- 
come a  wolf —  that  is,  a  tyrant.  Perhaps  he  is  driven  out,  but 
he  soon  comes  back  firom  exile  in  full  power ;  and  then  if  his 
enemies  cannot  get  rid  of  him  by  legal  means,  they  plot  his  assas- 
sination. Thereupon  the  firiend  of  the  people  makes  his  famous 
request  for  a  body-guard,  which  they  readily  grant,  thinking  only 
of  bis  danger  and  not  of  their  own.  When  he  hears  of  this,  let 
the  rich  man  make  to  himself  wings,  and  not  turn  back  to  take 
anything  in  the  house,  for  he  will  never  run  away  again  if  he  does 
not  do  so  then.  And  the  Great  Protector,  instead  of  his  vast  bulk 
lying  upon  the  earth,  overstrides  others,  and  stands  like  a  colossus 
in  the  chariot  of  State,  a  full-blown  tyrant  now.  Let  us  inquire 
into  the  nature  of  his  happiness. 

In  the  early  days  of  his  tyranny  he  has  a  smile  and  "  Peace  be 
with  you  "  for  everj'body ;  he  is  not  a  **  dominus,**  no,  not  he :  he 
has  only  come  to  put  an  end  to  debt  and  the  monopoly  of  land.  He 
is  soon  reeon(nle(i  to  the  enemies  of  his  power  abroad,  and  then  he 
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makes  himself  necessary  to  the  State  by  always  going  to  war.  War- 
taxes  depress  the  poor ;  this  has  the  incidental  advantage  of  keep- 
ing them  from  conspiring  against  him ;  and  he  can  only  get  rid  of 
bolder  spirits  by  handing  them  over  to  the  enemy,  —  hence  he  must 
always  be  stirring  up  war.  Then  comes  unpopularity;  some  of 
thoee  who  assisted  in  setting  him  up  have  the  courage  to  tell  him  a 
piece  of  their  minds.  The  consequence  is,  that  he  must  put  them 
OQt  of  the  way ;  he  will  always  be  keeping  a  sharp  look-out  on  the 
high-spirited,  the  wise,  the  wealthy ;  and  such  is  his  blessed  condi« 
tion  of  life,  that  he  is  obliged  to  make  a  purgation  of  them.  '*  And 
what  a  purgation  I "  Yes,  he  purges  away  the  good  as  the  physician 
purges  away  the  bad  ;  he  has  to  choose  between  death  and  a  hate- 
ful and  shameful  life.  And  the  more  hated  he  is,  the  more  he  will 
require  trusty  guards ;  but  whom  will  he  trust,  and  where  will  he 
get  them  ?  ''  They  will  come  flocking  like  birds,*  for  pay."  You 
mean  that  he  will  hire  drones  out  of  foreign  parts ;  would  he  not 
rather  obtain  them  on  the  spot  ?  "  But  how  is  that  possible  ? " 
He  will  take  the  slaves  fix>m  their  owners  and  make  them  his  body- 
guards ;  these  are  his  trusted  friends,  from  whom  alone  he  receives 
the  tribute  of  love  and  admiration.  Verily  the  tragedians  are  wise, 
and  Euripides  wiser  than  any  of  them,  who  says,  — 

**  Tyrants  are  wise  by  conyerse  with  the  wiae  ;  ** 

meaning  to  say,  that  they  are  the  wise  who  consort  with  tyrants. 
Moreover,  he  magnifies  tyranny  as  a  state  of  superhuman  glory ;  and 
this  is  an  excellent  reason,  as  he  will  allow  if  he  has  any  wit,  why 
we  should  refuse  to  admit  him  into  our  State.     "  I  think  that  he 
may  have  wit  enough  for  that.*'     He  will  go  to  other  cities,  and 
gather  the  mob    about  him  with  grand  and  plausible   words,  and 
change  commonwealths  into  tyrannies  and  democracies,  —  receiving 
honors  and  rewanls  for  this :  first  of  all  from  tyrants,  secondly  fix)m 
democracies  ;  but  the  higher  he  and  his  friends  ascend  constitution 
hill,  the  more  their  honor  will  fail  and  become  *'  too  asthmatic  to 
mount"     But  to  return  to  the  tyrant,  —  how  will  he  support  that 
rare  army  of  his  ?     First,  by  confiscation,  which  will  lighten  the 
taxes ;  then  he  will  take  all  his  father's  property,  and  spend  this 
on  his  companions,  male  or  female.     Now  his  father  is  the  demus, 
and  if  the  demus  gets  angry,  and  says  that  a  great  hulking  son  ought 
not  to  be  a  burden  on  his  parents,  and  tells  him  to  depart  and  take 
his  riotous  crew  with  him,  then  will  the  parent  know  what  a  monster 
he  has  been  fostering  in  his  bosom,  and  that  the  son  whom  he  would 
fain  expel  is  too  strong  for  him.     "  You  do  not  moan  to  say  that  he 
will  beat  his  father  ?  "     Yes,  he  will,  after  having  first  taken  away 
his  arms.     **  Then  he  is  a  parricide,  and  a  cruel,  unnatural  son  to  a 
parent  whom  he  is  bound  to  cherish  and  maintain."     And  the  peo- 
ple have  jumped  fix>m  the  fear  of  slavery  into  slavery,  out  of  the 
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smoke  into  the  fire.     Thus  liberty,  when  out  of  all  order  and 
son,  passes  into  the  worst  form  of  slavery. 

•  •  •  .  In  the  previous  books  Plato  has  described  the  ideal  State ; 
now  he  returns  to  the  perverted  or  declining  forms,  on  which  he 
had  lightly  touched  at  the  end  of  book  iv.  llieso  he  describes  in  a 
succession  of  parallels  between  the  individual  and  the  State,  tracing 
the  origin  of  either  in  the  State  or  individual  which  has  preceded 
them.  He  begins  by  asking  the  point  at  which  he  digressed  ;  and 
is  thus  led  shortly  to  recapitulate  the  substance  of  the  three  fiyrmer 
books,  which  also  contain  a  parallel  of  the  philosopher  and  the 
State. 

Of  the  first  decline  he  gives  no  intelligible  account ;  he  would  not 
have  liked  to  admit  the  most  probable  causes  of  the  fall  of  his  ideal 
State,  which  to  us  would  appear  to  be  the  impracticability  of  com- 
munism or  the  natural  antagonism  of  the  ruling  and  subject  classes. 
Hence  ho  throws  a  veil  of  mystery  over  the  origin  of  the  decline, 
which  he  attributes  to  ignorance  of  the  law  of  population.  Of  thb  law 
the  famous  geometrical  figure  or  number  is  the  expression.  Like  the 
ancients  in  general,  he  had  no  idea  of  the  perfectibility  of  man  or  of 
the  education  of  the  human  race.  His  ideal  was  not  to  be  attained 
in  the  course  of  ages,  but  was  to  spring  in  full  armor  from  the  head 
of  the  legislator.  When  good  laws  had  been  given,  he  thought  only 
of  the  manner  in  which  they  were  likely  to  be  corrupted,  or  of  how 
they  might  be  filled  up  in  detail,  or  restored  in  accordance  with 
their  original  spirit.  He  appears  not  to  have  reflected  upon  the 
full  meaning  of  his  own  words,  *'  In  the  brief  space  of  human  life 
nothing  great  can  be  accomplished  "  (book  x.  608  B.)  ;  or  again,  as 
he  aflerwards  says  in  the  Laws,  iii.  676,  '*  Infinite  time  is  the  maker 
of  cities."  The  order  of  constitutions  which  is  adopted  by  him  rep- 
resents an  order  of  thought  rather  than  a  succession  of  time,  and 
may  be  considered  as  the  first  attempt  to  fi*ame  a  philosophy  of 
history. 

The  first  of  these  declining  States  is  timocracy,  or  the  government 
of  soldiers  and  lovers  of  honor,  which  answers  to  the  Spartan  State  ; 
this  is  a  government  of  force,  in  which  education  is  not  inspired  by 
the  Muses,  but  imposed  by  the  law,  and  in  which  all  the  finer  ele- 
ments of  organization  have  disappeared.  The  philosopher  himself 
has  lost  the  love  of  truth,  and  the  soldier,  who  is  of  a  simpler  and 
honester  nature,  rules  in  his  stead.  The  individual  who  answers  to 
timocracy  has  some  noticeable  qualities.  He  is  described  as  ill  edu- 
cated, but,  like  the  Spartan,  a  lover  of  literature  ;  and  although  he 
Is  a  harsh  master  to  his  servants,  he  has  no  natural  superiority  over 
Ihem.  His  character  is  based  upon  a  reaction  against  the  circum- 
stances of  his  father,  who  in  a  troubled  city  has  retired  from  politics, 
and  his  mother,  who  is  dissatisfied  at  her  own  position,  is  always  urg« 
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lag  bim  towards  the  life  of  political  ambition.  Such  a  character 
may  hare  had  this  origin,  and  indeed  Livy  attributes  the  Licinian 
laws  to  a  feminine  jealousy  of  a  similar  kind  (vii.  34).  But  there  is 
obriously  no  connection  between  the  manner  in  which  the  timocratio 
State  springs  out  of  the  ideal  and  the  mere  accident  by  which  the 
tiiiiocratic  man  is  the  son  of  a  retired  statesman. 

The  two  next  stages  in  the  decline  of  constitutions  have  even 
lets  historical  foundation.  For  there  is  no  trace  in  Greek  history 
of  a  polity  like  the  Spartan  or  Cretan  passing  into  an  oligarchy  of 
wealth,  or  of  the  oligarchy  of  wealth  passing  into  a  democracy.  The 
order  of  history  appears  to  be  diflferent ;  first,  in  the  Homeric  times 
there  is  the  royal  or  patriarchal  form  of  goyemment,  which  a  cen- 
tmy  or  two  later  was  succeeded  by  an  oligarchy  of  birth  rather 
than  of  wealth,  and  in  which  wealth  was  only  the  accident  of  the 
hereditary  possession  of  land  and  power.  Sometimes  this  oligarchical 
goremment  gave  way  to  a  government  based  upon  a  qualification 
of  property,  which,  according  to  AristotIe*s  mode  of  using  words, 
would  have  been  called  a  timocracy ;  and  this  in  some  cities,  as  at 
Athens,  became  the  conducting  medium  to  democracy.  But  such 
was  not  the  necessary  order  of  succession  in  States ;  nor  indeed  can 
any  order  be  discerned  in  the  endless  fluctuation  of  Greek  history 
(like  the  tides  in  the  Euripus),  except,  perhaps,  in  the  almost  uniform 
tendency  from  monarchy  to  aristocracy  in  the  earliest  times.  At 
first  sight  there  appears  to  be  a  similar  inversion  in  the  last  step  of 
the  Platonic  succession,  for  tyranny,  instead  of  being  the  natural  end 
of  democracy,  in  early  Greek  history  appears  rather  as  a  stage  lead- 
ing to  democracy ;  the  reign  of  Peisistratiis  and  his  sons  is  an  epi- 
sode which  comes  in  between  the  legislation  of  Solon  and  the  con- 
ttitation  of  Cleisthenes ;  and  some  secret  cause  common  to  them  all 
seems  to  have  led  the  greater  part  of  Hellas  at  her  first  appearance 
in  the  dawn  of  history,  e,  g.y  Athens,  Argos,  Corinth,  Sicyon,  and 
searly  every  State  with  the  exception  of  Sparta,  through  a  similar 
stage  of  tyranny,  which  ended  either  in  oligarchy  or  democracy. 
But  then  we  must  remember  that  Plato  is  describing  rather  the  con- 
temporary hi;itory  of  the  Sicilian  States,  which  was  an  alternation 
between  democracy  and  tyranny,  than  the  ancient  history  of  Athens 
or  Corinth. 

The  portrait  of  the  tyrant  himself  is  just  such  as  the  later  Greek 
delighted  to  draw  of  Phalaris  and  Dionysius,  in  which,  as  in  the 
lives  of  medisBval  saints  or  mythic  heroes,  the  conduct  and  actions 
of  one  were  attributed  to  another  in  order  to  fill  up  the  outline. 
There  was  no  enormity  which  the  Greek  was  not  ready  to  believe 
of  them ;  the  tyrant  was  the  negation  of  government  and  law  ;  his 
assassination  was  glorious ;  there  was  no  crime,  however  unnatural, 
which  might  not  with  probability  be  attributed  to  him.  In  this, 
Plato  was  only  following  the  common  thought  of  his  countrymen, 
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which  he  embellished  and  exaggerated  with  all  the  power  of  his 
genius.  There  is  no  need  to  suppose  that  he  drew  firom  life,  or 
that  his  knowledge  of  tyrants  is  derived  from  a  personal  acqoaint- 
ance  with  Dionjsios.  The  manner  in  which  he  speaks  of  them 
would  rather  tend  to  render  doubtful  his  ever  having  **  consorted  ** 
with  them,  or  entertained  the  schemes  which  are  attriboted  to  kim 
in  the  Epistles,  of  regenerating  Sicily  by  their  help. 

Plato  describes  wi^  a  sort  of  amusement  the  follies  of  demoecacy, 
of  which  the  political  condition  is  reflected  in  social  life.  He  con- 
ceives democracy  as  a  state  of  individualism  or  dissolution,  in  idiieh 
every  one  is  doing  what  is  right  in  his  own  eyes.  Of  a  people  ani- 
mated by  a  common  spirit  of  liberty,  rising  as  one  man  to  repel  the 
Persian  host,  which  is  the  leading  idea  of  democracy  in  Herodotus 
and  Thucydides,  he  never  seems  to  think.  But  if  he  is  not  a  be- 
liever in  liberty,  still  less  is  he  a  lover  of  tyranny.  His  deeper  and 
more  serious  condemnation  is  reserved  for  the  tyrant,  who  is  the 
ideal  of  wickedness  and  also  of  weakness,  and  who  in  his  otter 
helplessness  and  suspiciousness  is  leading  an  almost  impossible  ex- 
istence, without  that  remnant  of  good  which,  in  Plato's  opinion, 
was  required  to  give  power  to  evil  (book  i.  p.  352).  This  ideal  of 
wickedness  living,  in  helpless  misery,  is  the  reverse  of  that  other 
portrait  of  perfect  injustice  ruling  in  happiness  and  splendor,  which 
first  of  all  Thrasymachus,  and  afterwards  the  sons  of  Ariston  had 
drawn,  and  is  also  the  reverse  of  the  king  whose  rule  of  life  is  the 
good  of  his  subjects. 

Each  of  these  governments  and  individuals  has  a  corresponding 
ethical  gradation :  the  ideal  State  is  under  the  rule  of  reason,  not 
.extinguishing  but  harmonizing  the  passions,  and  training  them  in 
virtue ;  in  the  timocracy  and  the  timocratic  man  one  virtue  still 
remains,  but  has  superseded  all  the  rest :  the  constitution,  whether 
of  the  State  or  of  the  individual,  is  based  first  upon  courage,  and 
secondly  upon  the  love  of  houor,  which  is  hardly  a  virtue.  In  the 
second  stage  of  decline  the  virtues  have  alogether  disappeared,  and 
the  love  of  gain  has  succeeded  to  them  ;  in  the  third  stage,  or 
democracy,  the  various  passions  are  allowed  to  have  free  play,  and 
the  virtues  and  vices  are  impartially  cultivated.  But  this  freedom, 
which  leads  to  many  curious  extravagances  of  character,  is  in  reality 
ouly  a  state  of  weakness  and  dissipation.  At  last,  one  monster 
passion  takes  possession  of  the  whole  nature  of  man  —  this  is  tyr- 
anny. In  all  of  them  excess  —  the  excess  first  of  wealth  and  then 
of  finiedom,  is  the  element  of  decay. 

The  eighth  book  of  the  Republic  abounds  in  pictures  of  life  and 
fanciful  allusions;  the  use  of  metaphorical  language  is  carried  to  a 
greater  extent  than  anywhere  else  in  Plato.  Wo  may  remark,  first, 
the  description  of  the  two  nations  in  one,  which  become  more  and 
more  divided,  as  in  the  fe'idal  ages,  and  perhaps  in  our  own  times, 
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■0  alio  among  the  Greeks ;  the  notion  of  democracy  expressed  in  % 
nrt  of  Pythagorean  fbrmala  as  equality  among  unequals ;  the  free 
and  eaay  wajrs  of  men  and  animals,  which  are  characteristic  of  lib- 
erty, as  foreign  mercenaries  and  universal  mistrust  are  of  the  tyrant. 
TIm  propoeal  that  mere  debts  should  not  be  recoverable  by  law  is  a 
■pccnlatkm  which  has  often  been  entertained  by  reformers  of  the  law 
ift  Bodern  times,  and  is  in  harmony  with  the  tendencies  of  modem 
legislation.  Debt  and  land  were  the  two  great  difficulties  of  the 
aocieat  lawgiver ;  and  we  may  be  said  to  have  almost,  if  not  quite, 
nlved  the  one  of  these  difficulties,  but  hardly  the  other. 

Still  more  remarkable  are  the  corresponding  portraits  of  individ- 
oals :  there  is  the  family  picture  of  the  father  and  mother  and  the 
old  servant  of  the  timocratical  man,  and  the  outward  respectability 
and  inherent  meanness  of  the  oligarchical ;  tho  uncontrolled  license 
and  freedom  of  the  democrat,  in  which  the  young  Alcibiades  seems 
to  be  depicted,  doing  right  or  wrong  as  he  pleases,  and  who  at  last, 
like  the  prodigal,  goes  into  a  far  country  (note  here  tho  play  of 
language  by  which  the  democratic  man  is  himself  represented  under 
the  image  of  a  State  having  a  citadel  and  receiving  embassies) ; 
and  there  is  the  wild-beast  nature,  which  breaks  loose  in  his  sue- 
oessor.  The  hit  about  the  tyrant  being  a  parricide ;  the  represen- 
tation of  the  tyrant's  life  as  an  obscene  dream ;  the  rhetorical  sur- 
prise of  the  more  miserable  than  the  most  miserable  of  men  in  book 
iz. ;  the  requirement  that  the  poets  will  have  the  good  sense  to  see 
that  if  they  are  the  friends  of  t3rraQts  they  ought  to  be  excluded 
from  the  State;  the  continuous  image  of  the  drones  who  are  of  two 
kinds,  swelling  at  last  into  the  monster  drone  having  wings  (see 
infi«,  book  ix.),  are  among  Plato's  happiest  touches. 

There  remains  to  be  considered  the  great  difficulty  of  this  book 
of  the  Republic,  the  so-called  number  of  the  State.  This  is  a 
pozzle  almost  as  great  as  the  Number  of  the  Beast  in  the  Book  of 
Bevelation,  and  though  apparently  known  to  Aristotle,  is  referred 
to  by  Cicero  as  a  proverb  of  obscurity  (£p.  ad  Att.  vii.  13,  5). 
And  some  have  imagined  that  there  is  no  answer  to  the  puzzle, 
and  that  Plato  has  been  practicing  upon  his  readers.  But  such  a 
deception  as  this  is  inconsistent  with  the  manner  in  which  Aristotle 
speaks  of  the  number  (Pol.  v.  12,  7),  and  would  have  been  ridicu- 
loos  to  any  reader  of  the  Republic  who  was  acquainted  with  Greek 
mathematics.  As  little  reason  is  there  for  supposing  that  Plato 
intentionally  used  obscure  expressions  ;  the  obscurity  only  arises 
from  our  want  of  familiarity  with  the  subject.  On  the  other  hand, 
Plato  himself  indicates  that  he  is  not  altogether  serious,  and  in 
describing  his  number  as  a  solemn  jest  of  the  Muses,  he  appears  to 
imply  some  degree  of  satire  on  the  symbolical  use  of  number. 

Our  hope  of  understanding  the  passage  depends  principally  on 
accurate  study  of  the  words  themselves,  on  which  a  faint  light 
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is  thrown  by  the  parallel  passage  in  the  ninth  book.  Another  help 
is  the  allusion  in  Aristotle,  who  makes  the  important  remark  that 
the  latter  part  of  the  passage  (fix>m  Stv  cirirpcros  wdfirfv^  k.  t.  X.) 
describes  a  "solid  figure*^  Some  further  clue  may  be  gathered  from 
the  appearance  of  the  Pythagorean  triangle,  which  is  denoted  by 
the  numbers  3,  4,  6,  and  in  which,  as  in  every  right-angled  triangle, 
the  squares  of  the  two  lesser  sides  equal  the  square  of  the  hypothe* 
nuse  (3*-}-4*=5«  or  9+16=:25). 

Plato  begins  by  speaking  of  a  perf^  or  cyclical  nnmbef  (cp. 
Tim.  39  D ;  t.  e.,  a  number  in  which  the  sum  of  the  divisors  equals 
the  whole)  ;  this  is  the  divine  or  perfect  number  in  which  all  lesser 
cycles  or  revolutions  are  complete ;  he  also  speaks  of  a  human  or 
imperfect  number,  having  four  terms  and  three  intervals  of  numbers 
which  are  related  to  one  another  as  roots  to  powers,  and  which  he 
describes  as  assimilating  and  dissimilating,  waxing  and  waning ;  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  passage  he  finds  certain  proportions,  which 
give  two  harmonies,  the  one  square,  the  other  oblong ;  but  he  does 
not  say  that  the  square  number  answers  to  the  divine,  or  the  oblong 
number  to  the  human  cycle. 

Nor  is  there  any  trace  in  the  passage  that  this  second  number 
either  has  reference  to  a  period  of  time,  or  is  the  number  of  the 
population  of  the  State.  Plato  is  only  thinking  of  some  progression 
of  number  with  which  he  chooses  to  connect  the  regulations  of 
births.  There  would  be  less  confusion  if,  instead  of  being  termed 
the  number  of  the  world  and  of  the  State  (of  which  nothing  is  said 
in  Plato),  the  two  numbers  were  called  respectively  the  divine  and 
human  number  of  marriage  or  generation.  For  Plato  does  not 
suppose  their  influence  to  extend  to  anything  but  births.  They 
preside  over  these  in  the  same  mysterious  manner  in  which  the 
stars  preside  over  them,  or  in  which,  according  to  the  Pythagoreans, 
opportunity,  justice,  marriage,  are  represented  by  some  number  or 
figure. 

I  need  not  repeat  the  translation  and  explanations  of  terms  given 
in  the  text  (p.  546),  in  which  I  have  supposed  the  number  to  be 
8,000.  This  interpretation  derives  a  certain  degree  of  plausibility, 
—  first,  from  the  circumstance  that  the  numbers  suggested  in  the 
first  half  of  the  passage  coincide  with  the  scries  of  numbers  which 
denote  the  interval  between  royal  and  t3rrannical  pleasure ;  secondly, 
the  number  8,000  is  the  ancient  number  of  the  Spartan  citizens 
(Herod,  vii.  34),  and  would  be  what  Plato  might  have  called  "  a 
number   befitting   the  population  of  a   city  ;  "  the  mysterious  dis- 

^  Pol.  T.  12,  8  :  "He  says  that  the  cause  (of  the  change  in  the  perfect  State) 
is  the  instability  of  all  things,  and  their  changing  in  a  certain  period  ;  and  that 
this  is  dependent  on  certain  progressions  of  number,  when  a  root  in  the  ratio  of 
3  :  4  joined  with  the  number  5  gives  two  harmonies,  meaning  when  the  number  of 
the  diagram  becomes  solid.** 
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appearance  of  the  Spartan  population  may  possibly  have  stig^stod 
to  him  the  first  cause  of  his  decline  of  States ;  thirdly,  the  lesser 
or  square  harmony  of  400  might  be  a  symbol  of  the  guardians  — 
the  larger  or  oblong  harmony,  of  the  people,  and  the  numbers  8, 4,  5 
might  refer  to  the  three  orders  in  the  State  or  parts  of  the  soul,  the 
four  virtues,  the  five  forms  of  government.  But  in  this  explanation 
no  clear  connection  is  shown  between  the  first  and  second  half 
of  the  passage,  nor  are  the  words  of  Aristotle  (oray  ytyrprai  aripm) 
sufficiently  explained.  And  the  phrase  iwirpiro^  vv3ft.f}v  seems  to 
inean,  not  the  number  3  with  a  Uiird  added  (4),  but  the  ratio  of 
4  :  3.  For  there  would  be  no  meaning  in  thus  describing  the 
number  4.  And  the  connection  with  the  Pythagorean  triangle,,  the 
sides  of  which  are  represented  by  3,  4,  5,  would  be  lost. 

More  may  be  urged  in  defense  of  the  number  216,  which  it 
adopted  by  Schleiermacher,  and  ably  supported  by  Dr.  Donaldson 
(Proc  of  the  Philoiog.  Society,  vol.  L  p.  81  folL).  According  to  the 
latter,  the  Odov  ytvvriToy  is  the  world  (?)  ;  the  av$ptoTr€u>v  either 
manor  the  State  (?);  avj^actc  ,8vm;ACkai  re  icac  Svyaa-rtvofityoL 
multiplications  of  the  square  by  its  square  root  (?)  ;  similar  nom- 
bers  are  those  whose  factors,  or  the  sides  of  the  figures  represented 
by  them,  are  in  the  same  ratio,  e.  g.,  3  and  27  (?)  ;  increasing  uumi- 
bers  are  those  which  are  less  than  the  sum  of  Uicir  parts,  e.  y.,  12 
and  18  (?)  ;  irpoa-i^opa  is  used  of  numbers  which  are  expressible  in 
the  same  terms,  e.  ^.,  8,  12,  18,  27  (}),  pTfra  when  expressible  at  all 
in  terms  of  one  another ;  iir(,TpvTo^  irvf^fxrjv  is  the  fundamental  num- 
ber ^  ;  apfjioiCav  Itnjy,  k.  t.  X.  a  square  number  multiplied  by  100,  — 
this  is  the  first  harmony.  The  second  harmony  is  a  cube  of  the  same 
number,  and  is  also  described  as  100  (laofii^Kri  /acv  rj),  multiplied 
by  the  three  following  terms :  (1)  the  square  of  the  rational  diam- 
eter of  5,  less  1,  =  48  ;  (2)  two  incommensurable  diameters,  t.  e^ 
the  two  first  irrationals,  2  and  3  ;  (3)  the  cube  of  3,  =  27.  The 
first  series  of  numbers  is  8  :  12  : :  18  :  27,  or  the  cubes  of  2  and  3  with 
their  mean  proportionals.  The  first  harmony  is  (|X^)^  =  ^^OX 
f  I  =  Aja.  The  second  harmony  is  (48-f-5+27)  X  10«  X  3*j=l|000 
X  JJ=^Jr^.  The  period  of  the  world  is  defined  by  the  first  per- 
fect number  6,  that  of  the  State  by  tlie  cube  of  6=216=53-|-4» 
-|-33  ;  this,  taking  the  roots  instead  of  the  cubes  (5,  4,  3),  repre- 
sents the  sides  of  the  Pythagorean  triangle,  and  has  various  other 
numerical  and  harmonic  properties,  e.  g.,  216=23X33  (cp.  the  first 
series);  again,  1X5^=5X103  and  JX|=2.  The  number  216 
also  includes  the  three  musical  numbers,  3,  4,  5,  and  is  the  period 
of  Pythagorean  metempsychosis. 

Other  interpreters  have  suggested  the  number  5,040,  which  is  the 
pumber  of  citizens  in  the  Laws;  or  17,500,  which  is  the  addition  of 
^Aie  square  of  100  (10,000) -j-4,dOO-4-2, 700  making  a' series  10,000: 
7,500  : 4,800 : 2,700,  of  which  the  first  is  supposed  to  be  the  perfect 
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or  square  number,  and  the  tliree  last  stand  to  one  another  m  the 
ratios  of  5*  :  4*  :  8*.  The  number  has  also  been  supposed  to  be  50, 
apparently  because  the  number  50  is  equivalent  to  the  squares  of 
the  three  sides  of  the  sacred  triangle,  and  this  is  the  opinion  of 
Fhilo ;  or  10,  which  multiplied  to  the  fourth  power  gives  10,000, 
and  is  supposed  to  be  the  perfect  number,  as  5  is  the  imperfect  num- 
ber :  or  again,  the  number  is  said  to  be  made  up  of  the  two  progres- 
sions of  the  Pythagorean  tetractys  1:2:4:8  and  1 : 8 : 9 :  27.  All 
these  explanations  show  curious  coincidences  of  number,  which  may 
put  us  on  our  guard  against  accepting  other  coincidences,  but  none 
of  them  is  self-proving.  A  later  explanation  —  that  of  Weber  — 
deserves  more  notice. 

He  argues  rightly  for  the  substantial  genuineness  of  the  text ;  and 
supposes  that  the  first  division  of  the  passage  contains  a  general 
description  of  the  proportions  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  second 
half,  and  explains  '*  assimilating  and  dissimilating "  and  ^  waxing 
and  waning  "  numbers  respectively  as  numbers  which  form  squares 
or  which  form  oblongs.  Tlie  increments  of  number  which  give  these 
proportions  are  said  to  '*  equal "  and  be  "  equaled  in  power " 
(Svm/Acvai  Kou  Suroorrcvo/Acvcu),  because  they  are  obtained  by  mul- 
tiplying powers  of  3,  4,  5  —  the  numbers  of  the  Pythagorean  trian- 
gle, of  which  the  hypothenuse  is  said  to  ''  equal  in  power  "  the  two 
lesser  sides.  The  numbers  themselves  are  6,400,  4,800,  8,600,  and 
2,700,  which  are  then  gained  afiresh  by  multiplying  the  numbers  4X5 
and  3X^  (^Trirptro^  irvdfJLtiv  ircfXTraSf,  crv^vycis)  with  the  sides  of  the 
Pythagorean  triangle :  — 

Finfc  Series.  Seoond  Series.  * 

7.  «.,  8X4X5=  60  8X8X5=45 

4X4X5=:  80  4X8X5=60 

5X4X5=100  5X3X5=75 

The  former  series  squared  and  multiplied  with  the  second,  gives 

the  following  results  :  — 

602=  3,600  60X45=2,700 

802=  6^400  80X60=4,800 

1002=10,000  lOOX  75=7,500 

Thus  two  convenient  series  of  numbers  are  obtained  which  acnree 
with  the  description  already  given  in  the  first  part  of  the  passage, 
and  with  the  explanation  of  assimilating  and  dissimilating  numbers,  as 
square  and  oblong.  But  there  is  no  proof  that  this  was  the  manner 
in  which  Plato  intended  the  roots  3  : 5  and  4  :  5  to  be  multiplied.  Nor 
is  it  likely  that  he  would  have  used  the  term  rpU  av^rjOiU  to  mean, 
not  the  raising  of  them  to  the  third  power,  but  the  multiplication 
of  them  by  3,  4,  5.  Nor  is  there  any  reason  to  suppose  with  Weber, 
that  the  words,  "  this  whole  number  is  geometrical "  refer  only  k) 
the  second  of  the  two  harmonies,  or  that  the  word  rcXcto?  would  "i'* 
applied  in  such  a  passage  as  this  (in  which  periods  of  revolution  are 
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spoken  of)  to  anj  bat  a  cyclical  number  jr  or  that  the  first  harmony 
answers  to  the  perfect  numbel'. 

And  here  we  take  leave  of  the  difficulty,  without  attempting  a  fur- 
ther solution.  The  meaning  of  many  words  in  the  passage  is  so  un- 
certain that  there  is  little  probability  of  our  finding  the  answer  to  the 
riddle.  Among  uncertain  expressions  may  be  reckoned,  hwdfuvaii 
juMioTCiN^/Mvcu,  ^/xotoviTQiKy  dvo/iocovvTuv,  dv^vTiav^  fl>0iv6vrun^f 
MrpiTOi  wOfirpr  w€/iirdBi  avCvytCs ;  and  eyen  tiie  words  dpfiowCoi 
rcXcioc,  av^i^o-ci^  iv  f  vpwrtf,  ytiafurpucifi  are  rariously  explained ; 
•gain,  the  clause  8€0fUytav  ;  .-  ;  Bv€tv  may  be  either  taken  as  an 
explanation  of  oppi/rcov  or  as  a  further  subtraction  of '100,  so  that  the 
entire  number  becomes  either  4,900  or  4,800.  And  there  is  the  fiir- 
ther  uncertainty  of  the  relation  of  the  first  to  the  second  half  of  the 
passage,  and  of  the  two  harmonies  to  one  another. 

The  discoTcry  of  the  riddle  would  be  useless,  and  would  throw 
no  light  on  ancient  mathematics.  The  point  of  interest  is  that  Plato 
should  have  used  such  a  symbol,  and  that  so  much  of  the  Pythago- 
rean spirit  should  have  existed  in  his  age.  His  general  meaning  is, 
that  divine  creation  is  perfect,  and  represented  or  presided  over  by 
a  perfect  or  cyclical  number ;  human  generation  is  imperfect,  and 
represented  or  presided  over  by  an  imperfect  number  or  series  of 
numbers.  The  number  5,040,  which  is  the  number  of  the  State  in 
the  Laws,  is  expressly  based  by  him  on  utilitarian  grounds,  namely,* 
the  convenience  of  the  number  for  division ;  but  in  this  passage  he 
is  thinking  of  Pythagorean  symbols,  and  not  of  utility.  The  con- 
trast of  the  perfect  and  imperfect  number  may  have  been  easily 
suggested  by  the  corrections  of  the  cycle,  which  were  made  first  by 
Melon  and  secondly  by  CalUppus  (the  latter  is  said  to  have  been  a 
pupil  of  Plato).  Of  the  degree  of  importance  or  of  exactness  to  be 
attributed  to  Uie  problem,  the  number  of  the  tyrant  in  book  ix.  (729 
=365X2),  and  the  slight  correction  of  the  error  in  the  number 
5,040-f-12  (Laws,  771  C),  may  furnish  a  criterion.  There  is  noth- 
ing surprising  in  the  circumstance  that  those  who  were  seeking  for 
order  in  nature  and  had  found  order  in  number,  should  have  imag- 
ined one  to  give  law  to  the  other,  or  should  have  held  that  a  mys- 
terious connection  existed  between  them. 

Book  IX.  Last  of  all  comes  the  tyrannical  man,  about  whom 
we  have  to  inquire,  Whence  he  is,  and  how  does  he  live —  in  hap- 
piness or  in  misery  ?  There  is,  however,  a  previous  question  of  the 
nature  and  number  of  the  appetites,  which  I  should  like  to  consider 
first.  Some  of  them  are  unlawful,  and  yet  admit  of  being  chastened 
and  weakened  in  various  degrees  by  the  power  of  reason  and  law. 
**  What  appetites  do  you  mean  ?  "  I  mean  those  which  are  awake 
when  the  reasoning  powers  are  asleep,  which  get  up  and  walk  about 
nake«l  without  any  self-respect  or  shame ;  and  there  is  no  conceiv- 
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able  folly  or  crime,  however  cruel  or  onDatural,  of  which,  in  imagi- 
nation, thejr  may  not  be  guilty.  <*  True,"  he  said,  **  very  true.** 
But  when  a  man's  pulse  beats  temperately,  and  he  has  supped  on 
a  feast  of  reason,  and  come  to  a  knowledge  of  himself  before  going  to 
rest,  and  has  satisfied  his  desires  just  enough  to  prevent  their  per- 
turbing his  reason,  which  remains  clear  and  transparent,  and  when 
he  is  free  from  quarrel  and  heat,  the  visions  which  he  has  on  his 
bed  are  least  irregular  and  abnormal  I  want  you  to  bear  in  mind, 
for  I  have  something  more  to  say  about  this,  that  even  in  good  men 
there  is  such  an  irregular  wild-beast  nature,  which  peers  oat  in 
sleep. . 

To  return:  You  remember  what  was  said  of  the  democrat; 
that  he  was  the  son  of  a  miserly  father,  and  that  he  encouraged  the 
saving  desires,  and  repressed  the  ornamental  and  expensive  ones ; 
presently  he  got  into  fine  company,  and  began  to  entertain  a  dislike 
to  his  father's  narrow  ways ;  and  being  a  better  man  than  the  cor- 
rupters of  his  youth,  he  came  to  a  mean,  and  led  a  life,  not  of  law- 
less or  slavish  passion,  but  of  regular  and  successive  indulgence. 
Now  imagine  a  generation  to  have  passed  away.  The  youth  has 
become  a  father,  and  has  a  son  who  is  exposed  to  the  same  tempta- 
tions, and  has  companions  who  lead  him  into  every  sort  of  iniquity, 
which  they  call  liberty,  and  he  has  parents  and  friends  who  try  to 
keep  him  right.  The  counselors  of  evil  find  that  their  only  chance 
.  of  success  is  to  implant  in  his  soul  a  monster  drone,  or  love ;  while 
other  desires  buzz  around  him  and  mystify  him  with  sweet  sounds 
and  scents,  this  monster  love  takes  possession  of  him  and  carries  him 
oflf,  and  puts  an  end  to  every  true  or  modest  thought  or  wish  that 
remains  in  him.  Love  has  of  old  been  called  a  tyranny,  and 
drunkenness  is  a  tyranny,  and  a  madman  has  in  him  the  spirit  of  a 
tyrant,  and  is  fancying  that  he  can  rule  over  gods  and  men.  And 
the  tyrannical  man,  whether  made  by  nature  or  habit,  is  just  a 
drinking,  lusting,  infuriated  sort  of  animal. 

And  how  does  such  an  one  live  ?  **  That  is  for  you  to  tell  me, 
not  for  me  to  tell  you."  Well,  then,  I  fancy  that  he  will  live  amid 
revelries  and  harlotries,  and  love  will  dwell  in  the  house,  lord  and 
master  of  all  that  is  therein.  Many  desires  require  much  money ; 
he  spends  all  that  he  has  and  borrows  more,  and  when  he  has 
nothing  the  young  ravens  are  still  in  the  nest  in  which  they  were 
hatched,  crying  for  food.  Love,  whose  attendants  they  are,  sets 
them  on ;  and  they  must  be  gratified  by  force  or  fi*aud,  or  if  not, 
they  become  painful  and  troublesome;  and  as  the  new  pleasures 
take  the  place  of  the  old  ones,  so  the  son  will  be  for  taking  the 
inheritance  of  his  parents ;  and  if  they  show  signs  of  refusing,  he 
will  defraud  and  deceive  them ;  and  if  they  openly  resist,  do  not 
you  think  that  he  will  possibly  be  guilty  of  some  tyrannical  action? 
^  I  can  only  say,  that  I  should  not  much  like  to  be  in  their  place." 
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But,  O  hearenfly  Adeimantas,  to  think  that  for  some  new-fiin^od 
lore  of  a  harlot  or  for  the  waxen  beauty  of  a  yoath,  he  will  give 
up  his  old  father  and  mother,  best  and  dearest  of  friends,  or  eTen 
eoslaTe  them  to  the  fancies  of  the  hour.  A  tyrannical  son  is  truly 
a  blessing  to  his  father  and  mother.  He  begins  by  taking  their 
property  first ;  and  when  that  comes  to  an  end,  and  he  finds  hia 
lasts  still  pressing  upon  him,  he  turns  burglar  or  pickpocket,  or 
robs  a  temple.  Love,  attended  by  the  enfranchised  lusts,  gets  the 
bdtter  of  the  thoughts  of  his  youth,  and  he  becomes  always  in  lift 
and  reality  the  monster  that  he  was  sometimes  in  sleep.  LoTe 
is  his  only  lord,  under  the  rule  of  whom  he  is  strong  in  all  Tiolence 
and  lawlessness ;  ready  for  any  deed  of  daring  that  will  supply  the 
wants  of  his  rabble-rout,  whether  coming  from  without  or  generated 
within.  Where  there  are  only  a  few  such  in  a  well-ordered  State, 
in  time  of  war  they  go  out  and  become  the  mercenaries  of  the 
^rrant  In  time  of  peace  they  stay  at  home  and  do  mischief;  they 
are  the  thieves,  bun^lars,  footpads,  cutpnrses,  man-stealers  of  the 
community ;  and  if  they  are  able  to  speak,  they  come  out  in  an- 
other line  as  false  witnesses  and  informers.  **  Yes,"  said  he,  ^  and 
a  small  catalogue  of  crimes  truly,  even  if  the  perpetrators  of  them 
are  not  numerous."  Yes,  I  said ;  but  small  and  great  are  relatire 
terms,  and  the  greatest  crimes  which  are  done  by  them  do  not 
approach  the  tyrant;  and  where  there  are  many  of  them  and  they 
wax  strong,  they  create  the  tyrant  out  of  their  number.  They 
choose  out  their  representative  man,  and  if  the  State  resists,  then 
the  old  story  is  repeated  —  they  beat  their  fatherland  and  mother- 
land, and  place  mercenaries  over  them  who  are  their  servanta. 
Such  men  in  their  early  days  live  with  flatterers,  and  they  them- 
selves flatter  others,  and  are  all  things  to  all  men,  in  order  to  gain 
their  ends ;  but  they  soon  discard  them,  when  they  have  no  need 
of  them ;  they  are  always  either  masters  or  servants,  never  the 
friends  of  anybody ;  no  tyrant  ever  tasted  the  joys  of  fnendship. 
And  they  are  utterly  treacherous  and  unjust,  if  the  nature  of  justice 
be  at  all  understood  by  us.  In  a  wonl,  such  men  are  the  waking 
vision  of  the  dream  which  we  described ;  and  he  who  is  the  moei 
of  a  t3rrant  by  nature,  and  leads  the  life  of  a  tyrant  for  the  longest 
time,  will  be  the  worst  of  them,  and  being  the  worst  of  them,  will 
also  be  the  most  miserable. 

Like  man,  like  State,  —  the  tyrannical  man  will  answer  to 
tyranny,  which  is  the  extreme  opposite  of  the  royal  State ;  for  one 
is  the  best  and  the  other  the  worst  We  need  not  stop  to  inquire 
which  is  which,  but  may  at  once  proceed  to  the  next  question. 
Which  is  the  happier?  And  great  and  terrible  as  is  the  outward 
appearance  of  the  tyrant  sitting  upon  a  throne  in  the  midst  of  his 
satellites,  let  us  not  be  afraid  to  go  in  and  ask ;  and  the  answer  is, 
that  the  monarchical  is  the  happiest,  and  the  tyrannical  the  most 
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miserable  of  Statesr  And  may  we  not  ask  the  same  qnestion  about 
the  men  tbemselves,  requesting  some  one  to  look  into  them  who 
is  able  to  penetrate  the  inner  nature  of  man,  and  will  not  be  struck 
all  of  a  heap,  like  a  child,  by  the  rain  pomp  of  tyranny.  I  will 
suppose  that  he  is  one  who  has  lived  with  him,  and  has  seen  him 
in  his  undress  when  he  is  no  longer  a  hero,  and  perhaps  in  the 
hour  of  trouble  and  danger.^  Let  him  who  has  seen  all  tliis  tell  us 
o£  his  happiness  and  misery. 

In  order  to  elicit  the  points  of  comparison  in  the  individual  and 
in  the  State,  I  will  ask  first  of  all,  whether  the  State  is  likely  to 
be  free  or  enslaved ;  will  there  not  be  a  little  freedom  and  a  great 
deal  of  slavery  ?  And  the  freedom  is  of  the  bad,  and  the  slavery 
of  the  good ;  and  this  is  true  of  the  man  as  well  as  of  the  State ; 
for  his  soul  is  full  of  meanness  and  slavery,  and  the  better  part 
is  that  which  is  enslaved,  and  the  madman  and  beast  have  power 
over  him.  He  cannot  do  what  he  would,  and  his  mind  is  full  of 
confusion ;  taking  the  whole  man,  he  is  the  reverse  of  a  freeman. 
And  the  State  will  be  poor  and  not  rich,  and  the  man's  soul  will 
be  poor.  And  the  State  will  be  full  of  groans  and  lamentations 
and  sorrow,  and  will  be  the  most  miserable  of  States,  and  the  man 
will  be  full  of  sorrows,  and  the  most  miserable  of  men.  No,  not 
the  most  miserable,  for  there  is  yet  a  more  miserable.  **  Who  is 
that  ?  **  The  t^Tannical  man  who  has  the  misfortune  also  to  be- 
come a  public  tymnt.  "  There  I  suspect  that  you  are  right."  Sus- 
pect, yes,  but  how  much  better  to  be  sure  about  a  matter  which  is 
of  vital  im]>ortance  to  morals.  He  is  like  a  wealthy  owner  of 
slaves,  only  he  has  more  of  them  than  any  private  individual ;  and, 
as  you  know,  the  owners  are  not  generally  in  any  fear  of  their 
slaves.  And  why  is  tliis  ?  Because  the  whole  city  is  in  a  league 
which  protects  the  individual.  But  suppose  that  one  of  these 
owners  and  his  household  is  carried  off  by  a  god  into  a  wilderness, 
where  there  arc  no  freemen  to  help  him  (he  is  the  master  say  of 
about  fifty  slaves)  —  will  he  not  be  in  an  agony  of  terror  ?  —  will 
he  not  be  compelled  to  flatter  his  slaves  and  to  promise  them  many 
things  much  against  his  will?  And  suppose  the  same  god  who 
carried  him  off  were  to  surround  him  with  neighbors  who  declare 
that  no  man  has  any  right  to  have  slaves,  and  that  the  owners  of 
them  should  be  punished  with  death.  "  Still  worse  and  worse  1 
He  will  be  in  the  midst  of  his  enemies."  And  is  not  our  tyrant 
such  an  imprisoned,  captive  soul,  who  is  made  up  of  fears  and  loves, 
who  has  a  swarm  of  passions  which  he  is  incapable  of  indulging ; 
living  indoors  always  Like  a  woman,  and  being  jealous  of  those  who 
have  the  freedom  of  going  about  and  seeing  the  world  ? 

Having  so  many  evils,  will  not  the  most  miserable  of  men  be 
still  more  miserable  in  a  public  station  ?  Master  of  others  when 
he  is  not  master  of  himself,  like  a  sick  man  who  is  compelled  to  be 
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an  athlete, — be  is  the  meanest  of  slavea  and  most  abject  of  flat* 
terers ;  wanting  all  things,  and  baring  all  his  desires  craving  about 
him ;  always  in  fear  and  distraction,  like  the  State  of  which  be  is 
the  representative.  His  jealous,  hateful,  faithless  temper  grows 
worse  with  command ;  he  is  more  and  more  faithless,  envious,  un- 
righteous, the  most  wretched  of  men,  and  the  cause  of  wretchedness 
to  himself  and  to  others.  And  so  let  us  have  a  final  trial  and 
proclamation ;  need  we  hire  the  herald,  or  shall  I  proclaim  the 
result  ?  The  son  of  Ariston  (the  best)  is  of  opinion  that  the  best 
and  justest  of  men  is  also  the  happiest,  and  that  this  is  he  who  is 
the  most  royal  master  of  himself;  and  that  the  unjust  man  is  he 
who  is  the  greatest  tyrant  of  himself  and  his  State.  "Let  the 
proclamation  be  made."  And  shall  I  add  further,  *^seen  or  un* 
seen  by  gods  or  men  ?  " 

This  is  our  first  proof.  The  second  is  derived  from  the  three 
kinds  of  pleasure,  which  answer  to  the  three  divisions  of  the  soul 
—  reason,  passion,  desire ;  under  which  last  may  be  comprehended 
avarice  as  well  as  sensual  appetite,  while  passion  may  be  said  to 
include  ambition,  party-feeling,  love  of  reputation.  Reason,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  solely  directed  to  the  attainment  of  truth,  and  may 
be  truly  described  as  a  lover  of  knowledge  and  wisdom,  careless 
of  money  and  reputation.  In  accordance  with  the  difference  of 
men's  natures,  one  of  these  three  principles  is  in  the  ascendant  — 
love  of  wisdom,  love  of  honor,  love  of  gain,  having  their  several 
pleasures  corresponding  to  them.  Interrogate  now  the  three  nsr 
tures,  and  each  one  will  be  found  praising  his  own  pleasures  and 
depreciating  those  of  others.  The  money-maker  will  contrast  the 
vanity  of  knowledge  with  the  solid  advantages  of  gold  and  silver. 
The  ambitious  man  will  think  knowledge  which  is  without  honor 
all  smoke  and  nonsense ;  whereas  the  philosopher  will  regard  only 
the  fruition  of  truth,  which  is  not  far  firom  the  heaven  of  pleasure, 
and  will  deem  all  other  pleasures  to  be  necessary  rather  than  good. 
Now  how  shall  we  decide  between  them  ?  ^  I  cannot  say."  Well, 
is  there  any  better  criterion  than  experience  and  knowledge  ?  And 
which  of  the  three  has  the  truest  knowledge  and  the  widest  expert* 
ence  ?  The  experience  of  youth  makes  the  philosopher  acquainted 
with  the  two  kinds  of  desire,  but  the  avaricious  and  ambitious  maa 
never  tastes  the  pleasures  of  truth  and  wisdom.  Honor  he  has 
equally  with  them ;  for  the  wise  man  is  honored  as  well  as  the 
great  and  rich ;  and  he  is  their  equal  in  experience ;  they  are 
"judged  of  him,"  but  he  is  "  not  judged  of  them,"  for  they  never 
attain  to  the  knowledge  of-  true  being.  And  his  instrument  is  rea- 
son, whereas  their  measure  is  wealth  and  honor ;  and  if  by  reason 
we  are  to  judge,  his  good  will  be  the  truest.  And  so  we  arrive 
at  the  result  that  the  pleasure  of  the  rational  part  of  the  soul,  and 
a  life  passed  in  such  pleasure,  is  the  pleasantest.     He  who  has  a 
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right  to  judge  judges  thus.     And  next  comes  the  life  of  ambitioiii 
and  in  the  third  place,  that  of  monejr. 

•  Twice  has  the  just  man  overthrown  the  unjust :  once  more,  as 
in  an  Olympian  contest,  first  offering  up  a  prayer  to  the  sarioor 
Zeus,  let  him  try  a  fall.  A  wise  man  whispers  to  me  that  the 
pleasures  of  the  wise  are  true  and  pure ;  all  others  are  a  shadow 
only. ..  Let  us  examine  this :  Is  not  pleasure  opposed  to  pain,  and 
is  diere  not  a  mean  state  of  rest  between  the  two  ?  When  a  man 
is  sick,  nothing  is  more  pleasant  to  him  than  health.  .  This  he  never 
found  out  while  he  was  welL  But  in  pain  he  desires  only  to  cease 
from  pain ;  his  wishes  reach  no  further.  When  he  is  in  an  ecstasy 
of  pleajsure,  on  the  other  hand,  rest  is  painful  to  him.  Thus  rest  or 
cessation  is  both  pleasure  and  pain.  But  can  that  which  is  neither 
be  both  ?  Again,  pleasure  and  pain  are  motions,  but  the  absence 
of  them  is  rest ;  here  is  another  contradiction.  Thus  we  are  led  to 
infer  that  all  this  is  appearance  only,  and  witchery  of  the  senses. 
And  these  are  not  the  only  pleasures,  for  there  are  others  which  have 
no  preceding  pains.  Pure  pleasure  then  is  not  the  absence  of  pain, 
nor  pure  pain  the  absence  of  pleasure ;  although  most  of  the  pleas- 
ures which  reach  the  mind  through  the  body  are  of  this  character, 
and  have  not  only  their  reactions  when  they  depart,  but  their  an- 
ticipations before  they  come.  Shall  I  find  a  simile  which  will  help 
to  describe  them  ?  There  is  in  nature  an  upper,  lower,  and  middle 
region,  and  he  who  goes  from  the  lower  to  the  middle  imagines  that 
he  is  going  up ;  but  he  who  ascends  from  the  upper  to  the  middle 
imagines  that  he  is  making  the  downward  descent ;  and  this  con- 
fusion happens  with  pleasure  and  pain,  and  with  many  other  things. 
The  man  who  compares  gray  with  black,  calls  gray  white ;  and  the 
man  who  compares  absence  of  pain  with  pain,  calls  the  absence  of 
pain  pleasure.  Again,  hunger  and  thirst  are  inanitions  of  the  body, 
ignorance  and  folly  of  the  soul :  and  food  is  the  satisfaction  of  the 
one,  and  knowledge  of  the  other.  Now  which  is  the  purer  satisfac- 
tion —  that  of  eating  and  drinking,  or  that  of  knowledge  ?  Consider 
the  matter  thus  :  The  satisfaction  of  that  which  has  more  existence 
is  truer  than  of  that  which  has  less.  And  the  invariable  and  im- 
mortal has  a  more  real  existence  than  the  variable  and  mortal,  and 
has  a  corresponding  measure  of  knowledge  and  truth.  And  the 
soul  has  more  existence  and  truth  and  knowledge  than  the  body, 
and  is  therefore  more  really  satisfied,  and  has  a  more  natural  pleas- 
ure.  Those  who  feast  only  on  earthly  food,  are  always  going  at 
random  up  to  the  middle  and  down  again;  but  they  never  pass  into 
the  true  upper  world,  or  have  a  taste  of  true  pleasure.  Like  ani- 
mals, their  heads  are  always  turned  towards  the  ground,  and  their 
bodies  are  on  the  dining-table ;  they  butt  at  one  another  with  iron 
horns  and  hoofs,  and  kill  one  another  by  reason  of  their  insatiable 
lust,  for  they  are  not  filled  with  true  being,  and  their  vessel  is  leaky. 
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(Cp.  Gorgias,  248  A,  foIL)  Their  pleasures  are  mixed  with  pain, 
and  are  mere  shadows  of  pleasure,  infected  by  their  proximitj  to 
the  opposite,  intensified  by  contrast,  and  therefore  intensely  desired ; 
and  men  go  fighting  about  them,  as  Stesichorus  says  that  they  fought 
aboot  the  shadow  of  Helen,  in  ignorance  of  the  truth. 

The  tame  may  be  said  of  the  passionate  element,  whether  the 
nding  motiTO  be  ambitious  envy,  party  violence,  or  angry  discontent. 
The  desires  of  the  ambitious  soul,  as  well  as  of  the  ooretoas,  have 
an  inferior  satisfaction.  Only  when  under  the  guidance  of  reason . 
do  either  of  the  other  principles  attain  the  true  pleasure  which  is 
natoral  to  them.  When  not  attaining,  they  compel  the  other  parts 
of  the  soul  to  pursue  a  shadow  of  pleasure  which  is  not  theirs. 
And  the  more  distant  they  are  from  law  and  order,  the  more  illnsiTe 
will  be  their  pleasures.  The  desires  of  love  and  tyranny  are  the 
furthest  from  this  limit,  and  those  of  the  king  are  nearest  to  it. 
There  is  one  genuine  pleasure,  and  two  spurious  ones :  the  tyrant 
goes  beyond  these  latter,  beyond  law  and  reason.  Nor  can  the 
measure  of  his  inferiority  be  told,  except  in  a  figure.  The  tyrant 
is  the  third  removed  from  the  oligarch,  and  has  therefore  not  a 
shadow  of  his  pleasure,  but  the  shiidow  of  a  shadow  only.  The 
oligarch,  again,  is  thrice  removed  fix>m  the  king,  and  thus  we  get 
the  formula  8X3,  which  is  the  number  of  a  surface,  representing 
the  shadow  which  is  the  tyrant's  pleasure,  and  if  you  like  to  cube 
this  number  of  the  beast  you  will  find  that  the  measure  of  the 
difference  amounts  to  729 ;  the  king  is  729  times  more  happy  than 
the  tyrant.  And  this  extraordinary  number  is  nearly  equal  to  the 
namber  of  days  and  nights  which  there  are  in  a  year  (366X  ^=780) ; 
and  is  therefore  akin  to  human  life.  This  is  the  measure  of  the 
interval  between  a  good  and  bad  man  in  happiness  only,  —  what 
must  be  the  difference  between  them  in  comeliness  of  life,  in  beauty 
and  virtue? 

Perliaps  yon  may  remember  some  one  saying  at  the  beginning  of 
oar  discussion  that  the  unjust  man  was  profited  if  he  had  the  repo- 
tation  of  justice  ?  Now  that  we  have  determined  the  nature  of 
justice  and  injustice,  let  us  make  an  ideal  image  of  the  soul  like 
the  fabulous  monsters  of  mythology,  which  will  personify  his  words. 
First  of  all,  fashion  a  multitudinous  many-headed  beast,  having  a 
ring  of  heads  of  all  manner  of  animals,  tame  and  wild,  and  able  to 
produce  and  change  them  at  pleasure.  *'  That  would  be  no  easy 
task  for  a  statuary ;  but  as  imagination  can  create  anything,  I  will 
do  as  you  say."  Suppose  now  another  form  of  a  lion,  and  another 
of  a  man ;  the  second  smaller  than  the  first,  and  the  third  smaller 
than  the  second,  and  join  them  together,  and  cover  them  outside 
with  a  human  skin,  in  which  you  completely  conceal  all  that  is 
within.  When  this  has  been  done  let  us  tell  the  supporter  of  in- 
justice that  he  is  feeding  up  the  two  beasts  and  starving  the  man. 
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.wfaom  ^ej  torment  and  hate.  The  maintainer  of  justice,  oo  the 
pther  hand,  is  aiming  at  streng;thening  the  man ;  he  is  nourishing 
■the  gentle  part,  and  making  an  alliance  with  the  lion  half,  in  order 
that  he  ma/  be  able  to  keep  down  the  manjr-headed  hydra,  and 
bring  all  into  unity  with  each  other  and  with  Uiemselves.  Thus  in 
eyery  point  of  Tiew,  whether  in  relation  to  pleasure,  honor,  or  ad- 
vfintage,  the  just  man  is  right,  and  the  unjust  wrong.  '  -  ^  r  •  * 
....  Come  then,  let  us  reason  with  the  unjust,  who  is  not  intentioiially 
in  error.  *i  Sweet  rir,"  we  will  say  to  him,  **  is  not  the  noble  that 
which  subjects  the  beast  to  the  man,  or  rather  to  the  God  in  man; 
the  ignoble,  that  which  subjects  the  man  to  &e  beast  ?  "  He  can 
hardly  avoid  admitting  this.  And  if  so,  who  would  receive  gold  on 
condition  that  he  was  to  degrade  the  noblest  part  of  himself  under 
the  worst  ?  —  who  would  sell  his  son  or  daughter  into  the  hands  of 
brutal  and  evil  men,  for  any  amount  of  money  ?  And  will  he  sell 
his  own  fairer  and  diviner  part  without  any  compunction  to  the 
most  godless  and  foul?  Would  he  not  be  a  traitor  worse  than 
Eriphyle,  who  sold  her  husband's  life  for  a  necklace?  And  in- 
temperance is  the  letting  loose  of  the  multiform  monster,  and  pride 
and  sullenness  are  the  growth  and  tension  of  the  lion  and  serpeat 
element,  and  luxury  and  efieminacy  are  caused  by  the  too  gresU 
relaxation  of  this.  Flattery  and  meanness  again  arise  from  the 
spirited  element  being  subjected  to  avarice,  and  the  lion  metamor* 
phosed  into  a  monkey.  And  the  real  disgrace  of  handicrafl 
arts  is,  that  those  who  are  engaged  in  them  have  no  control  over 
themselves  ;  they  have  to  flatter,  instead  of  mastering  their  desires ; 
therefore  we  say  that  they  should  be  placed  under  the  control  of 
the  better  principle  in  another,  because  they  have  none  of  their 
own ;  not,  as  Thras3rmachus  imagined,  to  the  injury  of  the  subjects, 
but  for  their  good.  And  this  is  the  intention  of  the  education  of 
the  young,  —  namely,  to  give  them  self-control ;  the  law  desires  to 
nurse  up  in  them  a  higher  principle,  and  when  this  is  attained,  they 
may  go  their  ways. 

"  What,  then,  shall  a  man  profit,  if  he  gain  the  whole  worid  ** 
and  become  more  and  more  wicked  ?  Or  what  shall  he  profit  by 
escaping  discovery,  if  the  concealment  of  evil  prevents  the  cure  ? 
AVhereas  if  ho  had  been  punished,  the  brutal  part  of  him  would 
have  been  silenced,  and  the  gentler  element  liberated ;  and  he 
would  have  begun  to  add  to  temperance  justice,  and  to  justice 
wisdom,  which  is  a  union  fairer  far  than  the  combination  of  beauty 
and  health  and  strength  in  the  body,  in  the  same  degree  that  the 
soul  is  fairer  than  the  body.  He  who  has  understanding  will  honor 
knowledge  above  all,  and  to  this  direct  his  energies;  in  the  next 
place  he  will  keep  under  his  body,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  health 
and  strength,  but  for  the  sake  of  creating  in  himself  the  most  per- 
fect harmony  of  body  and  soul.     In  the  acquisition  of  riches,  too. 
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1m  will  aim  at  Uie  tame  harmonioos  limit ;  ha  will  not  be  led  hj 
the  admiration  of  the  Tulgar  to  heap  np  wealth  without  measure, 
but  he  will  fear  that  the  increase  of  wealth  will  disturb  the  consti- 
tution of  his  own  souL  For  the  same  reason  he  will  only  accept 
such  honors  as  will  make  him  a  better  man ;  an^r  others  he  will 
decline.  ^  Then,"  said  he,  *^  he  will  not  be  a  politician,  if  this  is 
hb  chief  care."  Bj  the  dog  of  Egypt,  he  will,  1  said,  in  his  own 
oity,  but  probablj  not  in  his  native  country,  unless  by  some  divine 
accident.  ^  I  understand  you,"  he  said,  **  to  mean  that  he  will  be  a 
citizen  of  the  ideal  city,  wldch  has  no  place  upon  earth."  But,  I 
replied,  there  is  a  pattern  of  such  a  city,  which  is  laid  up  in  heaTea 
for  him  who  has  eyes  to  see  and  desires  to  order  his  life  after  that 
image.  Whether  such  a  State  is  or  ever  will  be,  matters  not ;  h« 
will  act  according  to  that  pattern  and  no  other. 

....  The  most  remarkable  points  in  the  9th  Book  of  the  Be* 
public  are :  (1)  the  account  of  pleasure ;  (2)  the  number  of  the 
intenral  which  diyides  the  king  from  the  tyrant;  (8)  the  pattern 
which  is  in  heaven. 

1.  Plato's  account  of  pleasure  is  remarkable  for  moderation,  and 
in  thu  respect  contrasts  with  the  later  Platonists  and  the  views 
which  are  attributed  to  them  by  Aristotle.  He  is  not  like  the 
Cynics,  opposed  to  all  pleasure,  but  rather  desires  that  the  several 
parts  of  the  soul  shall  have  their  natural  satisfaction ;  he  even 
agrees  with  the  Epicureans  in  describing  pleasure  as  something 
more  than  the  absence  of  pain.  This  is  proved  by  the  circum- 
stance that  there  are  pleasures  which  have  no  antecedent  pains  (as 
he  also  remarks  in  the  Fhilebus),  such  as  the  pleasures  of  smell, 
and  also  the  pleasures  of  hope  and  anticipation.  In  the  previous 
book  (pp.  568,  559)  he  had  made  the  distinction  between  necessary 
and  unnecessary  pleasure,  which  is  repeated  by  Aristotle,  and  ha 
now  observes  that  there  are  a  further  class  of  "  wild  beast "  pleas- 
ures, corresponding  to  Aristotle's  SrjpLorrj^.  He  dwells  upon  the 
relative  and  unreal  character  of  sensual  pleasures,  and  the  illusion 
which  arises  out  of  the  contrast  of  pleasure  and  pain,  pointing  out 
the  superiority  of  the  pleasures  of  reason,  which  are  at  rest,  over 
the  fleeting  pleasures  of  sense  and  emotion.  The  preeminence  of 
royal  pleasure  is  shown  by  the  &ct  that  reason  is  able  to  form  a 
judgment  of  the  lower  pleasures,  while  the  two  lower  parts  of  the 
soul  are  incapable  of  judging  the  pleasures  of  reason.  Thus,  in  his 
treatment  of  pleasure,  as  in  many  other  subjects,  the  philosophy  of 
Plato  is  ^*  sawn  up  into  quantities  "  by  Aristotle ;  the  analysis  which 
was  originally  made  by  him  became  in  the  next  generation  the 
foundation  of  technical  distinctions.  Both  in  Plato  and  Aristotle 
we  may  observe  the  illusion  under  which  the  ancients  fell  of  re- 
garding the  transience  of  pleasure  as  a  proof  of  its  unreality,  and 
of  confounding  the  permanence  of  the  intellectual  pleasures  with 
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the  unchangeablenesfl  of  the  knowledge  from  which  thej  are  de* 
rived.  -  All  experience  shows  us  that  the  pleasures  of  knowledge^ 
though  more  elevating,  are  not  more  lastmg  than  anjr  other  pleaa- 
nres,  and  are  almost  equally  dependent  on  the  accidents  of  bur 
bodUy  state.     (Cp.  Introd.  to  Philebus.)     

2.  The  number  of  the  interval  which  separates  the  king  from  the 
tyrant  and  royal  from  tyrannical  pleasures  is  729,  the  cube  of  9, 
which  Plato  characteristically  designates  as  a  number  suitable  to 
human  life,  because  nearly  equivalent  to  the  number  of  days  and 
nights  in  the  year.  He  is  desirous  of  proclaiming  that  the  interval 
between  them  is  immeasurable,  and  invents  a  formula  to  give  ex- 
pression to  his  idea.  Those  who  spoke  of  justice  as  a  cube,  of 
Tirtue  as  an  art  of  measuring  (Prot  857  A),  saw  no  inappropriate- 
ness  in  conceiving  the  soul  under  the  figure  of  a  line,  or  the  pleas- 
ure of  the  tyrant  as  separated  fit>m  the  pleasure  of  the  king  by  the 
numerical  interval  of  729.  And  in  modern  times  we  sometimes 
use  metaphorically  what  Plato  employed  as  a  philosoplucal  formula. 
**  It  is  not  easy  to  estimate  the  loss  of  the  tyrant,  except  perhaps 
in  this  way,"  says  Plato.  So  we  might  say,  that  although  the  life 
of  a  good  man  is  not  to  be  compared  to  that  of  a  bad  man,  yet  you 
may  measure  the  difierence  between  them  by  valuing  one  minute 
of  the  one  at  an  hour  of  the  other  ('*  one  day  in  thy  courts  is  better 
than  a  thousand**),  or  you  might  say  that  ''there  is  an  infinite 
difference."  But  this  is  not  so  much  as  saying,  in  homely  phrase, 
''they  are  a  thousand  miles  asunder/'  And  accordingly  Plato 
finds  the  natural  vehicle  of  his  thoughts  in  a  progression  of  num- 
bers ;  this  arithmetical  formula  he  draws  out  with  the  utmost  seri- 
ousness, and  both  here  and  in  the  number  of  generation  seems  to 
find  an  additional  proof  of  the  truth  of  his  speculation  in  forming 
the  number  into  a  geometrical  figure.  In  speaking  of  the  number 
729  as  proper  to  human  life,  he  probably  intended  to  intimate  that 
one  year  of  the  tyrannical  =  12  hours  of  the  royal  life. 

The  simple  observation  that  the  comparison  of  two  solids  is 
effected  by  the  comparison  of  the  cubes  of  their  sides,  is  the  math- 
ematical groundwork  of  this  fanciful  expression.  There  is  some 
difficulty  in  explaining  the  steps  by  which  the  number  729  is 
obtained  ;  the  oligarch  is  removed  in  the  third  degree  firom  the 
royal  and  aristocratical,  and  the  tyrant  in  the  third  degree  firom 
the  oligarchical,  but  we  have  to  arrange  the  terms  as  the  sides  of 
a  square  and  to  count  the  oligarch  twice  over,  thus  reckoning  them 
not  as  =  5  but  as  =  9.  The  square  of  9  is  passed  lightly  over 
as  only  a  step  towards  the  cube. 

3.  Towards  the  close  of  the  Republic,  Plato  seems  to  be  more 
and  more  convinced  of  the  ideal  character  of  his  own  speculations. 
At  the  end  of  the  9th  Book  the  pattern  which  is  in  heaven  takes 
the  place  of  the  city  of  philosophers  on  earth.     The  rision  which 
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hsM  received  form  and  substance  at  his  hands,  is  now  dtscorerad 
to  be  at  a  distance.  And  yet  this  distant  kingdom  is  also  the  rule 
of  man*s  life.  (Bk.  vii.  540  £.)  {^  Say  not  lo  I  here,  or  lo  I  there, 
fiyr  the  kingdom  of  God  is  within  yon."}  Thus  a  note  is  struck 
which  prepares  for  the  revelation  of  a  future  life  in  the  following 
Book.     But  the  future  life  is  present  still ;  the  ideal  of  politics  ia 

to  be  realized  in  the  individual. 

-  »-    •  ■ • 

Book  X.  Many  things  pleased  me  in  the  order  of  our  State, 
b^  there  is  nothing  which  I  like  better  than  the  regpilation  about 
poeTy.  The  division  of  the  soul  throws  a  new  light  on  our  exclu- 
sion of  imitation.  For  I  do  not  mind  saying  to  you,  what  I  would 
rather  not  have  you  repeat  to  the  poets  and  their  votaries,  that 
all  poetry  is  an  outrage  on  the  understanding  of  the  hearers,  if  they 
have  not  that  balm  of  knowledge  which  heals  error.  I  have  loved 
Homer  ever  since  I  was  a  boy,  and  he  appears  to  me  to  be  the 
great  author  and  master  of  tragic  poetry.  But  much  as  I  love  the 
man,  I  love  truth  more,  and  therefore  I  must  speak  out :  and  first 
<^  all,  will  you  tell  me  what  is  the  nature  of  imitation,  for  really  I 
do  not  understand  ?  **  How  likely  then  that  I  shall  understand  I  " 
That  may  very  well  be,  for  the  duller  often  sees  better  than  the 
keener  eye.  "That  is  true,  but  in  your  presence  I  can  hardly 
venture  to  say  what  I  think."  Then  suppose  that  we  begin  in 
the  old  fashion,  with  the  doctrine  of  universals;  let  us  assume 
the  existence  of  beds  and  tables.  There  is  one  idea  of  a  bed,  or 
of  a  table,  which  the  maker  of  each  had  in  his  mind  when  making 
them ;  he  did  not  make  the  ideas  of  beds  and  tables,  but  he  made 
beds  and  tables  according  to  the  ideas.  And  is  there  not  a  maker 
of  the  works  of  all  workmen  ?  ''A  rare  artist  that  I "  Wait  a 
little,  and  you  may  have  some  reason  for  that  exclamation :  This 
is  he  who  makes  plants  and  animab,  himself,  and  all  other  things ; 
the  earth  and  heaven,  and  things  under  the  earth ;  he  makes  the 
gods  also.  ^  He  must  be  a  wizard,  indeed  1 "  But  do  you  not 
see  that  there  is  a  sense  in  which  you  could  do  the  same  ?  You 
'have  only  to  take  a  mirror,  and  catch  the  reflection  of  the  sun,  and 
the  earth,  and  plants,  and  animals,  and  yourself  in  that,  —  there 
you  have  made  them.  *'  Yes,  in  appearance,  but  not  in  reality." 
And  that  is  what  I  mean  ;  the  painter  is  such  a  creator  as  you  are 
with  the  mirror,  and  is  even  more  unreal  than  the  carpenter, 
although  the  carpenter  or  any  other  artist  cannot  be  said  to  make 
the  absolute  bed.  "  That  is  what  the  wise  tell  us."  Nor  is  there 
any  reason  for  wondering  that  his  bed  has  but  an  indistinct  rela- 
tion to  the  truth.  Reflect :  Here  are  three  beds :  one  in  nature, 
which  is  made  by  Grod  ;  another,  which  is  made  by  the  carpenter; 
and  the  third,  by  the  painter;  and  there  are  three  artists,  who 
preside  over   them,  —  God,  the   maker  of  the   bed,  the   painter. 
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God  only  made  one,  nor  coold  He  baTO  made  more  than  ooe ;  Jbr 
if  tliere  had  been  two^  there  would  alwajra  hare  been  a  tbM  — 
more  abiolate  and  abstract  than  either,  nndcr  which  they  would 
baTO  been  included.  We  may  therefore  coneeire  God  aa  the  nat- 
ural maker  of  the  bed,  and  in  another  sense  the  carpenter  ik  also 
the  maker;  but  the  painter  may  be  more  properly  described  as  the 
imitator  c^  what  the  other  two  make ;  he  has  to  do  with  a  ereatioa 
which  is  thrice  remoTcd  from  reality.  And  the  tragic  poet  is  an 
imitator,  and,  like  every  other  inutator,  is  thrice  renioTed  from  the 
king  and  from  the  truth.  The  painter  lmitat,<>i  not  the  aboolote 
truth,  but  the  truth  of  the  created  object.  And  this,  without 
being  really  different,  appears  to  be  different,  and  has  many  points 
of  Tiew,  <^  which  only  one  is  caught  by  the  painter,  who  represents 
OTerything  because  he  represents  a  piece  of  eTerything^  and  that 
piece  an  image.  And  he  can  paint  any  artist,  although  he  knows 
nothing  of  their  arts ;  and  this  with  sufficient  skill  to  deceiTO  chil- 
dren or  simple  people.  Let  us  now  imagine  that  some  one  comes 
and  tells  us  of  his  having  met  a  man  who  knows  all  that  everybody 
knows,  and  better  than  anybody.  Should  we  not  infer  that  he  is 
a  simpleton  who  has  no  discernment  of  truth  and  falsehood,  and 
has  met  with  a  wizard  or  enchanter,  whom  he  &ncied  to  be  all- 
wise?  And  when  we  hear  persons  saying  that  Homer  and  the 
tragedians  know  all  the  arts  and  all  the  virtues,  must  we  not  infer 
that  the  persons  who  say  these  things  are  under  a  similar  delusion  ? 
they  do  not  see  that  the  poets  ore  imitators,  and  that  their  creations 
are  only  imitations.  ^  Very  true."  But  if  a  person  could  create 
as  well  as  imitate,  he  would  rather  leave  some  permanent  work 
and  not  an  imitation  only ;  he  would  rather  be  the  receiver  than 
the  giver  of  praise.  ^  Yes,  for  then  he  would  have  more  honor 
and  advantage."  And  now  let  me  apply  this  to  the  case  of  Homer 
and  the  poets.  Friend  Homer,  I  would  say  to  him,  I  am  not 
going  to  ask  you  about  medicine,  or  any  of  the  arts  to  which  your 
poems  incidentally  refer,  but  about  their  main  subjects,  —  war, 
military  tactics,  politics.  If  you  are  not  the  creator  of  a  shadow 
thrice  removed  from  the  truth,  but  only  twice,  please  to  inform  us 
what  good  you  have  ever  done  to  mankind  ?  Is  there  any  city 
which  professes  to  have  received  laws  from  you,  as  Sicily  and 
Italy  have  from  Charondos,  Sparta  from  Lycurgus,  Athens  from 
Solon  ?  Or  was  there  ever  any  war  carried  on  by  your  counsels  ? 
or  any  notion  or  invention  which  is  attributed  to  you,  as  there  is 
to  Tholes  and  Anacharsis  ?  Or  is  there  any  Homeric  way  of  life, 
such  as  Pythagoras  taught,  in  which  you  instructed  men,  and  which 
is  called  after  you  ?  <*  Nothing  of  the  kind  is  recorded,  and  indeed 
that  companion  of  Homer  who  had  the  misfortune  to  be  called 
Flesh-child,  was  more  unfortunate  in  his  breeding  than  he  was  in 
his  name,  if,  as  tradition  says.  Homer  in  his  lifetime  was  allowed 
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bj  bim  and  his  other  fiieDds  to  stanre."  Yes,  that  is  the  tnulition ; 
bot  could  this  ever  have  happened  if  Homer  had  really  been  the 
educator  of  Hellas  ?  Would  he  not  have  had  many  attached  fol- 
lowers ?  Can  we  suppose  that  Protagoras  and  Prodicus  could  have 
penmaded  their  contemporaries  that  no  one  could  manage  house 
or  State  without  them,  at  which  their  admirers  were  so  greatl/ 
deKgfated  that  they  were  ready  to  carry  them  about  on  their  heads, 
and  that  Homer  and  Hesiod  would  have  been  allowed  to  go  about 
aa  beggars  —  I  mean,  if  they  had  really  been  able  to  do  the  world 
any  good,  would  not  mankind  have  sought  after  them  more  than 
after  gold  and  silver,  and  have  gone  about  with  them  in  order  to 
get  education  ?  But  they  did  not,  and  therefore  we  may  infer  that 
Homer  and  all  the  poets  are  only  imitators,  who  imitate  the  appear- 
ance of  all  things ;  as  a  painter  may  paint  a  cobbler  by  a  knowl- 
edge <^  figure  and  color  without  any  practice  in  cobbling,  so  the 
poet  can  put  the  colors  of  language  on  any  art,  and  give  harmony 
and  rhythm  to  the  cobbler  and  also  to  the  general ;  for  you  know 
that  mere  narration,  when  deprived  of  the  ornaments  of  metre,  is 
like  a  fiuse  which  has  lost  the  beauty  of  youth,  and  never  had  any 
other.  Once  more,  the  imitator  has  no  knowledge  of  reality,  but 
only  of  appearance.  The  painter  paints,  and  the  worker  in  metal 
or  leather  makes  a  bridle  and  reins,  but  neither  understands  the 
use  of  them  —  the  knowledge  of  this  is  confined  to  the  horseman ; 
and  this  is  true  of  other  things.  Thus  we  have  three  arts :  one 
of  use,  another  of  invention,  a  third  of  imitation;  and  the  user 
fhmishes  the  rule  to  the  two  others.  The  flute  player  will  know 
the  good  and  bad  flute,  and  the  maker  will  put  f^ith  in  him ;  but 
the  imitator  will  neither  know  nor  have  faith  —  neither  science 
nor  opinion  can  be  ascribed  to  him.  Imitation,  then,  is  devoid  of 
knowledge,  being  only  a  kind  of  play  or  sport,  —  and  the  tragic 
and  epic  poets  are  in  the  highest  degree  imitators. 

And  now  let  us  inquire,  what  is  the  faculty  in  man  which  an- 
swers to  imitation  ?  Allow  me  to  explain  my  meaning  thus :  Ob- 
jects are  differently  seen  when  in  the  water  and  when  out  of  the 
water,  when  near  and  when  at  a  distance;  and  the  painter  or 
juggler  makes  use  of  this  variation  to  impose  upon  us.  And  the 
art  of  measuring  and  weighing  and  calculating  comes  in  to  assist 
our  bewildered  minds,  and  save  them  from  the  power  of  appear- 
ance ;  for,  as  we  were  saying,  two  contrary  opinions  of  the  same 
about  the  same  and  at  the  same  time,  cannot  both  of  them  be  true. 
But  which  is  true  is  determined  by  the  art  of  calculation,  and  this 
is  allied  to  the  better  iaculty  in  the  soul,  as  the  arts  of  imitation 
ore  to  the  worse.  And  there  is  yet  another  aspect  of  poetical 
imitation,  which  I  will  invite  you  to  consider.  Men  imitate  ac- 
tions voluntary  or  involuntary,  in  which  there  is  an  expectation 
of  a  good  or  bad  result,  and  present  experience  of  pleasure  and 
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pain.  Bat  is  a  man  in  liarmony  with  himself  when  he  is  the  sub- 
ject of  these  conflicdng  influences  ?  Is  there  not  rather  a  contra- 
diction in  him  ?  Let  me  further  ask,  whether  he  is  more  likelj  to 
control  sorrow  when  he  is  alone  or  when  he  if  in  company  with 
others?  ''The  latter."  And  reason  and  law  are  the  controlling 
])riaciples,  while  feeling  would  lead  him  to  indulge  his  sorrow. 
The  law  tells  him  to  he  patient,  and  that  he  cannot  know  whether 
his  affliction  is  good  or  evil,  and  that  no  human  thing  is  of  anjr 
great  consequence,  but  that  sorrow  is  the  greatest  impediment  to 
that  which  we  most  need:  and  this  is  good  counsel,  which  will 
advise  what  is  best  under  the  circumstances.  For  when  we  stum- 
ble, we  should  not  like  children  set  up  a  cry,  hoMing  the  part 
affected  in  our  hands,  but  we  should  be  up  and  doing,  not  making 
a  lament,  but  finding  a  cure.  The  better  part  b  read/  to  follow 
the  suggestion  of  reason,  while  the  irrational  principle  is  full  of 
grief  and  sorrow  at  the  recollection.  And  in  this  irrational  part 
are  found  the  chief  materials  of  the  imitative  arts.  For  reason  is 
ever  in  repose  and  cannot  easily  be  displayed,  especially  to  a 
mixed  multitude  who  have  no  experience  of  her.  Thus  the  poet 
b  like  the  painter  in  two  ways :  first,  he  paints  an  inferior  degree 
of  truth,  and  secondly,  he  is  concerned  with  an  inferior  part  of  the 
soul.  He  indulges  the  feelings,  while  he  enfeebles  the  reason  ;  and 
we  refuse  to  allow  him  to  have  authority  over  the  mind  of  man ; 
for  he  has  no  measure  of  greater  or  less,  and  is  a  maker  of  images, 
and  very  far  gone  from  truth. 

And  we  have  not  yet  mentioned  the  heaviest  count  in  the 
indictment,  the  power  which  poetry  has  of  injuriously  exciting  the 
feelings.  When  we  hear  Homer,  or  some  tragedian,  reciting  at 
length  the  sorrows  of  heroes,  lamenting  and  beating  their  breast, 
you  know  that  we  sympathise  with  them  and  praise  the  poet;  and 
yet  in  our  sorrows  any  such  exhibition  of  feeling  is  regarded  as 
etTcminate  and  unmanly  (cp.  Ion,  535  £).  Now,  ought  a  man  to 
feel  pleasure  in  seeing  another  do  what  he  hates  and  abominates 
in  himself?  Remember  that  he  gives  way  to  that  which  in  his 
own  case  he  would  control,  whose  hunger  and  thirst  after  sorrow 
is  then  satisfied,  and  that  the  better  principle  in  us  when  only  con- 
templating another's  sorrow,  is  apt  to  be  deceived,  and  does  not 
feel  that  any  self-restraint  is  necessary ;  he  may  enjoy  the  luxur}' 
of  sorrow  without  disgrace,  and  will  be  the  gainer  by  the  pleasure. 
But  this  self-indulgence  has  a  further  effect.  For  he  who  begins 
by  weeping  at  the  sorrows  of  others,  will  end  by  weeping  at  his 
own.  The  same  is  true  of  comedy,  —  you  may  oflen  laugh  at 
bufibonery  which  you  would  be  ashamed  to  utter,  and  the  love  of 
coarse  merriment  on  the  stage  will  at  last  turn  you  into  a  buffoon 
at  home.  Poetr}'  feeds  and  waters  the  passions  and  desires,  and 
lets  them  rule   instead  of  ruling  them.     And,  therefore,  when  we 
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liear  the  encomiasts  of  Homer  affinning  that  he  is  the  educator  of 
Hellas,  and  that  he  supplies  a  rule  of  life  for  human  things,  we  may 
allow  that  thej  have  good  intentions  as  far  as  their  light  extends, 
and  agree  with  them  that  Homer  is  a  great  poet  and  tragedian. 
At  the  same  time,  we  will  maintain  our  rule  against  all  poetry 
which  goes  beyond  hymns  to  the  gods  and  praises  of  famous  men. 
Not  pleasure  and  pain,  but  law  and  season  shall  rule  in  our  State. 

These  are  our  reasons  for  expelling  poetry ;  and  let  us  also  make 
an  apology  to  her,  that  she  may  not  charge  us  with  discourtesy. 
We  will  say  to  her  that  there  is  an  ancient  quarrel  between  poetry 
and  philosophy,  and  many  are  the  civilities  which  pass  between 
them,  such  as  the  saying  of  "^  the  she-dog,  yelping  against  her  mis- 
tress," and  *'  the  philosophers  who  are  ready  to  circumyent  Zeus," 
and  ^  philosophers  who  are  paupers : "  and  there  are  numberless 
other  signs  of  enmity  between  them.  Still  we  should  like  to  hear 
her  speak  in  her  own  defense.  For  we  acknowledge  that  we  are 
charmed  by  her :  (you  would  acknowledge,  would  you  not,  that  you 
are  a  lover  of  Homer  ?)  but  if  she  cannot  show  that  she  is  useful  as 
well  as  delightful,  we  must  do  violence  to  ourselves,  and  like  rational 
lovers  renounce  our  loves  though  endeared  to  us  by  early  associa- 
tions. Having  come  to  years  of  discretion,  we  know  that  poetry  is 
not  troth,  and  that  a  man  should  be  careful  how  he  introduces  her 
to  that  state  or  constitution  which  he  himself  is ;  for  there  is  a 
mighty  issue  at  stake  —  mightier  than  appears  —  the  good  or  evil  of 
the  human  souL  And  it  is  not  worth  while  to  forsake  justice  and 
Turtue  for  the  attractions  of  poetry,  any  more  than  for  the  sake  of 
honor  or  wealth.     To  that  he  replied,  "  I  agree." 

And  yet  the  rewards  of  virtue  are  greater  far  than  I  have  de- 
scribed. **  And  can  we  conceive  still  greater  honors  ?  "  Why,  yes, 
I  said ;  in  the  brief  span  of  life  there  can  be  no  greatness  worth  men- 
tioning. Shall  an  immortal  being  care  about  anything  short  of  eter- 
nity ?  **  Yes,  I  think  that  he  should  —  but  what  do  you  mean?  " 
Do  you  not  know  that  the  soul  is  immortal  ?  *'  Good  heavens  1  "  he 
said,  looking  hard  at  me,  ''you  do  not  mean  to  say  that  you  can 
prove  that  ?  "  Quite  easily,  I  said.  ^  I  should  like  to  hear  this  argu- 
ment, of  which  you  make  so  light." 

You  would  admit  that  there  is  an  element  of  good  and  evil,  which 
is  the  salvation  and  corruption  of  all  things.  And  all  things  have 
their  own  corrupting  element,  and  that  which  is  undestroyed  by  this 
is  indestructible.  And  the  soul  has  her  own  corrupting  principles, 
which  are  injustice,  intemperance,  cowardice,  and  the  like.  But 
none  of  these  destroy  the  soul  in  the  same  sense  that  disease  destroys 
the  body.  The  soul  may  be  full  of  ail  iniquities,  but  is  not  by  rea- 
son oi  them  all  brought  any  nearer  to  death.  For  nothing  ever 
perished  by  external  atifection  of  evil,  which  was  not  destroyed  from 
within.     The  body,  which  is  one  thing,  cannot  be  destroyed  by  fixxl, 
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which  is  another,  unless  infected  from  within.  Neither  can  the  soal, 
which  is  one  thing,  be  corrupted  by  the  body,  which  is  another, 
unless  she  herself  is  corrupted.  And  as  no  bodily  evil  can  infect 
the  soul,  neither  can  any  bodily  evil  destroy  the  soul.  Nothing  of 
the  nature  of  fever  or  any  other  disease  —  not  even  the  discerpdon 
of  the  body  into  the  minutest  fragments  — can  kill  the  sool,  unless 
these  things  can  be  shown  to-  render  the  soul  unholy  and  unjust. 
But  no  one  will  ever  prove  that  the  souls  of  men  will  become  more 
unjust  because  of  death.  And  if  a  person  has  the  audacity  to  deny 
this,  the  answer  is  — r  then  why  do  criminals  require  the  hand  of  the 
executioner  and  not  die  of  themselves  ?  ^  Truly,"  he  said,  **  injus- 
tice would  lose  its  terrors  if  it  would  bring  a  cessation  of  evil ;  but 
I  should  rather  think  that  the  injustice  which  may'  destroy  others 
may  greatly  quicken  and  stimulate  the  life  of  the  unjust.**  In  that 
you  are  right.  If  the  natural  inherent  evil  of  the  soul  be  unable  to 
destroy  the  soul,  hardly  will  anything  else  destroy  her.  But  the 
soul  which  cannot  be  destroyed  either  by  internal  or  external  evil 
must  last  forever,  and  if  lasting  forever,  must  be  immortal.  Now  if 
this  be  true,  souls  will  always  exist  in  the  same  number.  They 
cannot  diminish,  because  they  cannot  be  destroyed ;  nor  yet  increase, 
for  then  all  would  become  immortal.  Neither  is  the  soul  variable 
and  diverse ;  for  that  which  is  eternal  must  be  of  the  fairest  compo- 
sition. If  the  soul  is  to  be  conceived  truly,  she  must  be  viewed  in 
the  purity  of  her  nature  by  the  light  of  reason  ;  then  we  shall  behold 
justice  and  injustice  far  more  clearly  than  now  ;  in  her  present  con- 
dition we  see  her  only  like  the  sea-god  Glaucus,  knocked  about  and 
crushed  by  the  waves,  overgrown  with  sea-weed  and  shells,  and 
anything  but  what  she  by  nature  is.  Her  true  image  is  to  bs  seen 
in  philosophy,  when  she  is  holding  converse  with  the  divine  and 
immortal  and  eternal ;  thereby  we  may  conceive  what  she  would 
be  if  she  were  wholly  devoted  to  such  pursuits;  now  she  is 
bruised  and  maimed  in  the  sea,  which  is  the  world,  and  has  been 
crushed  against  the  rocks  and  covered  with  earth  and  stones,  which 
adhere  to  her  fix>m  the  entertainments  of  earth.  Then  you  might 
see  her  true  nature  and  know  whether  she  is  simple  or  diverse ; 
her  state  and  form  in  this  present  world  have  been  sufficiently 
described. 

Thus  far  I  have  said  nothing  of  the  rewards  and  honors  which 
Homer  and  Hesiod  attribute  to  her.  Justice  in  herself  has  been 
shown  to  be  best  for  the  soul  in  herself,  though  a  man  may  put  on 
a  Gyges'  ring  and  have  a  helmet  of  Hades  too.  Aad  now  I  may 
fairly  enumerate  the  rewards  of  justice  in  life  and  afler  death.  I 
granted,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  as  you  will  remember,  that  evil 
might  perhaps  escape  the  knowledge  of  gods  and  men,  although 
this  was  really  impossible.  And  now  that  I  have  shown  that  justice 
has  reality,  you  must  grant  me  also  that  she  has  the  palm  of  appear* 
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ance.  In  the  first  place,  the  just  man  is  known  to  the  godi,  mod 
he  is  therefore  the  friend  of  the  gods,  and  therefore  the  recipieat 
from  them  of  every  good,  always  excepting  such  evil  as  is  the  nec- 
essary consequence  of  former  sins.  All  things  therefore  may  be 
supposed  to  end  in  good  to  him,  either  in  life  or  after  death,  althoagh 
they  may  be  apparent  evils ;  for  the  gods  have  a  care  of  him  who 
desires  to  be  in  their  likeness.  And  what  shall  we  say  of  men  t 
Is  not  honesty  the  best  policy  ?  The  clever  rogue  makes  a  great 
start  at  first,  but  he  looks  foolish  when  he  appears  at  the  goal  with 
his  ears  trailing  on  his  shoulders  and  without  a  crown ;  wheread 
the  true  runner  perseveres  to  the  end,  and  receives  the  prise.  And 
you  must  allow  me  to  repeat  all  the  blessings  which  you  attributed 
to  the  fortunate  unjust,  —  they  are  the  rulers,  can  marry  and  give 
their  children  in  marriage  to  whom  they  like  ;  and  the  evils  which 
you  attributed  to  the  unfortunate  just  do  really  foil  in  the  end  on 
the  unjust,  although,  as  you  impUed,  their  sufferings  may  be  more 
genteelly  veiled  in  silence. 

But  all  the  blessings  of  this  present  life  are  as  nothing  when  com- 
pared with  those  which  await  good  men  after  death.     ^I  should 
like  to  hear  about  them."     Come,  then,  and  I  will  tell  yon  a  tale 
not  taken  from  the  "^  Pilgrim's  Progress,"  and  yet  a  story  of  a  valiant 
man,  £r,  the  son  of  Armenius,  who  was  supposed  to  have  died  ia 
battle,  and  when  he  had  been  put  on  the  funeral  pyre  and  lain  there 
twelve  days,  he  came  to  life  again,  and  told  what  he  had  seen  in  the 
world  below.     He  said  that  when  his  soul  left  the  body,  he  went 
with  a  great  company  to  a  wonderful  place,  in  which  there  were  / 
two  chasms  near  together  in  the  earth  beneath,  and  two  chasms  i 
corresponding  to  them  in  the  heaven  above.     And  there  were  judges 
sitting  in  the  intermediate  space,  bidding  the  just  ascend  by  the  ' 
heavenly  way  on  the  right  hand,  having  the  seal  of  their  judgment  ' 
set  upon  them  before :  and  the  unjust,  having  the  seal  beldnd,  were 
bidden  to  descend  in  like  manner  by  the  way  on  the  left  hand.  Him  > 
they  told  to  look  and  listen,  as  he  was  to  be  their  messenger,  and  to  ; 
carry  to  men  the  tidings  of  the  world  below.     And  he  looked  and  .' 
saw  the  souls  departing  at  either  chasm,  some  coming  up  firom  the  \ 
earth,   who  were  dusty  and  worn  with  travel;  others,  who  came  i 
from  heaven,  were  clean  and  bright.     They  seemed  as  if  they  had  \ 
come  a  long  way,  and  were  delighted  to  rest  in  the  meadow ;  and 
there  they  discoursed  with  one  another  of  the  things  which  they  had 
seen  in  the  other  world.     Those  who  came  from  the  earth  wept  at 
the  remembrance  of  their  sorrows,  while  the    spirits  from  heaven    / 
spoke  of  glorious  sights  and  heavenly  bliss.     He  said  that  for  every    j 
evil  deed  they  were  punished  tenfold,  and  the  journey  was  of  a   1 
thousand  years'  duration,  because  the  life  of  man  was  reckoned  as  a    ' 
hundred  years.     All   the   cruelties   and   treacheries  and  impieties 
which  they  had  done  they  also  suffered  —  and  the  rewards  of  virtue 
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were  distributed  in  the  same  proportion.  I  omit  something  which 
he  8Md  of  InfiuitB  and  joong  children,  and  of  special  modes  of  tor- 
ture. He  was  present  when  one  of  the  spirits  asked,  —  Where  is 
Ardiaens  the  Great  ?  (Now  this  Ardiaeus  was  a  horrible  wicked 
tyrant,  who  had  murdered  his  old  father,  and  his  elder  brother,  a 
thousand  jears  before.)  The  answer  was,  **  He  comes  not  here, 
and  will  ncTer  come.**  And  I  mjself,  he  said,  actually  saw  this 
sight  of  terror.  For  at  the  entrance  of  the  chasm,  as  we  were  about 
to  re-ascend,  Ardiaeus  appeared,  and  some  other  sinners  —  most  but 
not  all  whom  had  been  tyrants  —  and  just  as  they  fancied  that  they 
were  returning  to  life,  the  chasm  gave  a  roar,  and  then  fiery  wild- 
looking  men  who  knew  what  this  meant,  seized  him  and  some 
others,  and  bound  them  hand  and  foot,  and  threw  them  down,  and 
dragged  them  along  at  the  side  of  the  road,  lacerating  them  and 
carding  them,  and  explaining  to  the  passers-by  that  they  were  going 
to  be  cast  into  hell.  The  greatest  terror  of  the  souls  was  lest  they 
should  hear  the  Tolce,  and  when  there  was  silence  they  passed  up 
with  joy ;  and  to  these  sufferings  there  were  corresponding  de- 
lights. 

Now  when  they  had  rested  scTen  days,  on  the  eighth  day  the 
souls  of  the  pilgrims  resumed  their  journey,  and  in  four  days  came 
to  a  spot  at  which  was  to  be  seen  a  column  of  light  like  a  rainbow, 
only  brighter  and  clearer.  One  day  more  brought  them  to  the 
place,  and  at  the  ends  of  the  column  they  saw  the  chain  of  light 
which  encompasses  heaven  and  earth,  after  the  manner  of  the  rope 
which  &8tens  a  trireme.  At  the  extremity  there  was  the  distaff  of 
Necessity,  on  which  all  the  heavenly  bodies  turned ;  the  hook  and 
spindle  were  of  adamant,  and  the  whorl  of  a  mixed  substance. 
And  the  form  of  the  whorl  was  like  a  number  of  boxes  fitting  into 
one  another  with  their  edges  turned  upwards,  making  together  a 
single  whorl,  which  was  pierced  by  the  spindle.  Now  the  outermost 
had  the  edge  broadest,  and  the  whorls  within  were  narrower  and 
narrower.  The  largest  (or  fixed  stars)  was  diverse  —  the  seventh 
(or  sun)  was  brightest  —  the  eighth  (or  moon)  shone  by  the  light 
of  the  seventh  —  the  second  and  fifth  (Mercury  and  Saturn)  were 
most  like  one  another  —  the  third  (Venus)  had  the  whitest  light  — 
the  fourth  (Mars)  was  red  —  the  sixth  (Jupiter)  was  in  whiteness 
second.  All  the  seven  in  their  orbs  moved  gently  in  the  opposite 
direction  to  the  outer  circle,  and  the  others  had  various  degrees  of 
swiftness  and  slowness.  The  spindle  turned  on  the  knees  of  Necessity, 
and  a  Siren  stood  hymning  upon  each  circle,  while  Lachesis,  Clotho, 
and  Atropos,  the  daughters  of  Necessity,  sat  on  thrones  at  equal  in- 
tervals, singing  of  past,  present,  and  future,  responsive  to  the  musio 
of  the  Sirens ;  Clotho  fix>m  time  to  time  guiding  the  outer  circle  with 
a  touch  of  her  right  band ;  Atropos  with  her  left  hand  touching  and 
guiding  the  inner  circle  ;  Lachesis  in  turn  putting  forth  her  han<l  to 
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guide  both  of  them  from  time  to  time.     On  their  arriyal  the  pilgrims 
went  to  Lachesis,  mnd  there  was  an  interpreter  who  arrang^  Uiem^ 
and  taking  from  her  knees  lots,  and  samples  of  lives,  got  op  into  a 
pnlpit  and   said:  Mortal  soals,  hear   the  words   of  Lachesis,  the 
dan^ter  of  Necessity.     A  new  period  of  mortal  life  has  begun,  and 
jou  majF  choose  what  divinity  yon  please  —  the  responsibility  of 
choosing  b  with  you  —  God  is  blameless."     After  speaking  thus,  he 
gave  them  the  lots,  and  then  placed  on  the  ground  before  them  the 
samples  of  lives.     There  were  tyrannies  ending  in  misery  and  exile, 
and  lives  of  men  famous  for  their  different  qualities ;  and  also  mixed 
lives,  made  up  of  wealth  and  poverty,  sickness  and  health.     And 
here,  beloved  Glaucon,  is  the  great  risk  of  human  life,  and  therefore 
the  whole  of  education  should  be  directed  to  the  acquisition  of  such 
a  knowledge  as  will  teach  a  man  to  refuse  the  evil  and  choose  the 
good.     He  should  know  all  the  combinations  which  occur  in  life^- 
of  beauty  with  poverty  or  with  wealth,  ^  of  knowledge  with  extenuil 
goods,  and  at  last  choose  with  reference  to  the  nature  of  the  soul, 
regarding  that  only  as  the  better  life  which  makes  men  better,  and 
leaving  the  rest.     And  a  man  must  take  with  him  an  iron  sense  of 
truth  and  right  into  the  world  below,  that  there  too  he  may  remain 
nndazzled  by  wealth,  and  determined  to  avoid  the  extremes   and 
choose  the  mean.     For  this,  as  the  interpreter  said,  and  as  the  mes- 
senger reported,  is  the  true  happiness  of  man ;  and  any  man,  as  he 
proclaimed,  may,  if  he  choose  with  understanding,  have  a  good  lot, 
even  though  he  come  last.     **  Let  not  the  first  be  careless  of  his 
choice,  nor  the  last  despair."     He  spoke ;  and  when  he  had  spoken, 
he  who  had  drawn  the  first  lot  chose  a  tyranny ;  he  did  not  see 
that  he  was  fiited  to  devour  his  own  children  —  and  when  he  after- 
wards discovered  this,  he  bewailed  his  misfortune,  blaming  not  him- 
self) as  the  interpreter  had  bidden  him,  but  chance  and  the  gods 
and  anybody  rather  than  himself.     He  was  one  of  those  who  had 
come  firom  heaven,  and  in  his  previous  life  had  been  a  citizen  of  a 
well-ordered  State,  but  he  had  only  habit  and  no  philosophy.     And 
this  was  the  reason  why  he,  like  many  others,  made  a  bad  choice, 
whereas  those  who  came  from  earth  were  not  in  such  a  hurry  to 
choose.     Hence  there  was  oflen  an  interchange  of  souls,  owing  to 
their  inexperience  ;  if  a  man  had  a  reasonably  good  lot,  and  when 
he  came  to  earth  followed  the  pursuits  of  philosophy,  he  was  not 
only  happy  here,  but  his  pilgrimage  from  this  world  to  the  other, 
and  firom  the  other  to  this,  was  smooth  and  heavenly.     Nothing  was 
more  curious  than  the  spectacle  of  the  choice,  —  sad  and  laughable 
and  wonderful ;  most  of  the  souls  only  seeking  to  avoid  their  own 
condition  in  a  previous  life.     He  saw  the  soul  of  Orpheus  changing 
into  a  swan  because  he  would  not  be  bom  of  a  woman  ;  there  was 
Thamyris  becoming  a  nightingale ;    musical  birds,  like  the    swan, 
choosing  to  be  men ;  the  twentieth  soul,  which  was  that  of  Ajax, 
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preferring  the  life  of  a  lion  to  tlmt  of  a  man,  in  remembraiice  of  the 
injustice  which  was  done  to  him  in  the  judgment  of  the  arms ;  and 
Agamemnon,  from  a  like  enmitj,  passing  into  an  ^gle.  Aboot  the 
middle  was  the  soul  of  Atalanta  choosing  the  honors  of  an  athlete^ 
and  next  to  her  Epeus  going  into  the  nature  of  a  work-woman ; 
among  the  last  was  Thersites,  who  had  been  metamorphosed  into  a 
monkey.  Thither,  the  last  of  all,  came  Odjsseus,  and  chose  the 
lot  of  a  private  man,  which  lay  neglected  and  could  hardlj  foe 
found,  and  when  he  found  it  he  went  awaj  rejoicing,  and  said  that 
he  was  wearer  of  ambition,  and  that  if  he  had  been  first  instead  of  > 
last,  he  would  haVe  made  the  same  choice.  And  he  saw  men  pass- 
ing into  animals,  and  wild  and  tame  animals  passing  into  one 
another. 

When  all  the  souls  had  chosen  they  went  to  Lachesis,  who  sent 
with  each  of  them  their  genius  or  attendant  to  fulfill  their  lot.  He 
first  of  all  brought  them  under  the  hand  of  Clotho,  who  drew  them 
within  the  reyolution  of  the  spindle  impelled  by  her  hand ;  fit>m 
her  they  were  carried  to  Atropos,  who  made  the  threads  irreyersi- 
ble ;  whence,  without  turning  round,  they  passed  beneath  the  throne 
of  Necessity;  and  when  they  had  all  passed,  they  moved  on  in 
scorching  heat  through  the  desert  to  the  river  Ameles  (NegHgence), 
the  water  of  which  could  not  be  retained  in  any  vessel ;  of  this  they 
had  all  to  drink  a  certain  quantity  —  some  of  them  drank  more  than 
was  required,  and  he  who  drank  forgot  all  things.  £r  himself  was 
prevented  from  drinking.  When  they  had  gone  to  rest,  about  the 
middle  of  the  night  there  were  thunderstorms  and  earthquakes,  and 
suddenly  they  were  all  driven  diverse  ways,  shooting  like  stars 
to  their  birth.  Concerning  his  return  to  the  body,  he  only  knew 
that  awaking  suddenly  in  the  morning  he  saw  himself  lying  on  the 
pyre. 

Thus,  Glaucon,  the  tale  has  been  saved,  and  will  be  our  salvation 
if  we  believe  that  the  soul  is  immortal,  and  hold  fast  to  the  heav- 
enly way  of  Justice  and  Knowledge.  So  shall  we  pass  undefiled 
over  the  river  of  Lethe,  and  be  dear  to  ourselves  and  to  the  gods, 
and  have  a  crown  of  reward  and  happiness  both  in  this  world  and 
also  in  the  millennial  pilgrimage  of  the  other. 


The  Tenth  Book  of  the  Republic  of  Plato  falls  into  two  divisions  ; 
first,  resuming  an  old  thread  which  has  been  interrupted,  he  assails 
the  poets,  who,  now  that  the  nature  of  the  soul  has  been  analyzed, 
are  seen  to  be  very  far  gone  fix)m  the  truth ;  and  secondly,  having 
shown  the  reality  of  the  happiness  of  the  just,  he  demands  that 
appearance  shall  be  restored  to  him,  and  then  proceeds  to  prove 
the  immortality  of  the  soul.  The  argument,  as  in  the  Phaodo  and 
Grorgias,  is  supplemented  by  the  vision  of  a  future  life. 
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.  Whj  Plato,  who  was  lumself  a  poet,  and  whose  dialogues  are 
poems  and  dramas,  should  have  been  hostile  to  the  poets  as  a  class, 
and  especiailj  to  the  dramatic  poets ;  why  he  should  not  have  seen 
that  truth  may  be  embodied  in  Terse  as  well  as  in  prose,  and  that 
there  are  some  indefinable  lights  and  shadows  of  human  life  which 
can  only  be  expressed  in  poetry  —  some  elements  of  imagination 
which  idways  entwine  with  reason ;  why  he  should  have  supposed 
epic  Terse  to  be  inseparably  associated  with  the  impurities  <^  the 
old  Hellenic  mythology ;  why  he  should  try  Homer  and  Hesiod  by 
the  unfidr  and  prosaic  test  of  utility,^- are  questions  which  haTe 
always  been  debated  amongst  students  of  Plato.  Though  unable 
to  giTe  a  complete  answer  to  them  we  may  show  —  first,  that  his 
TiewB  arose  naturally  out  of  the  circumstances  of  his  age ;  and  sec- 
ondly, we  may  elicit  the  truth  as  well  as  the  error  which  is  con- 
tained in  them. 

He  is  the  enemy  of  the  poets  because  poetry  was  declining  m 
his  own  lifetime,  and  a  theatrocracy,  as  he  says  in  the  Laws  (book 
iiL  701  A),  had  taken  the  place  of  an  intellectual  aristocracy. 
Euripides  exhibited  the  last  phase  of  the  drama,  and  in  him  Plato 
saw  the  friend  and  apologist  of  tyrants,  and  the  Sophist  of  tragedy. 
Nor  can  he  have  been  expected  to  look  with  favor  on  the  license 
of  Aristophanes,  who  had  begun  by  satirizing  Socrates  in  the 
Clouds,  and  in  a  similar  spirit  forty  years  afterwards  had  satirized 
the  founders  of  ideal  commonwealths  in  his  Eccleziazusa^  or  Fe- 
male Parliament.  The  old  and  middle  comedy  was  almost  extinct 
in  the  age  of  Plato,  and  the  new  had  not  yet  arisen. 

There  were  also  deeper  reasons  for  the  antagonism  of  Plato  to 
poetry.  The  profession  of  an  actor  was  regarded  by  him  as  a  deg- 
radation of  human  nature,  for  *'  one  man  in  his  life  **  cannot  *'  plaj 
many  parts ; "  the  characters  which  the  actor  performs  seem  to 
destroy  his  own  character,  and  to  leave  nothing  which  can  be 
truly  called  himself.  Taking  this  view,  he  is  more  decided  in  his 
expulsion  of  the  dramatic  than  of  the  epic  poets,  though  he  must 
haTe  known  that  the  Greek  tragedians  afforded  noble  lessons  and 
examples  of  Tirtue  and  patriotism,  to  which  nothing  in  Homer  can 
be  compared.r  But  great  dramatic  or  even  g^reat  rhetorical  power 
is  hardly  consistent  with  firmness  or  strength  of  mind,  and  dramatic 
talent  is  often  incidentally  associated  with  a  dissolute  character. 

In  the  Tenth  Book  Plato  introduces  a  new  series  of  objections. 
First,  he  says  that  the  poet  or  painter  is  inferior  to  the  maker,  and 
in  the  third  degree  removed  from  the  truth.  In  modem  times  we 
should  say  that  art  is  not  merely  imitation,  but  rather  the  expres- 
sion of  the  ideal  in  forms  of  sense.  Even  adopting  the  humble 
image  of  Plato,  from  which  his  argument  derives  a  color,  we  should 
maintain  that  in  painting  a  bed  the  painter  may  ennoble  the  bed 
by  the  folds  of  the  drapery,  or  by  the  feeling,  of  homo  which  he 
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introduces ;  and  there  have  been  modem  painters  who  have  been 
enabled  to  impart  an  ideal  interest  to  a  blacksmith's  or  a  carpenter's 
shop.  Still  more  iroold  this  appljr  to  the  greatest  works  of  art» 
which  seem  to  be  the  Tisible  embodiment  of  the  divine.  Had  Plato 
been  asked  whether  the  Zens  of  Fheidias  was  the  imitation  of  an 
imitation  onlj,  would  he  not  have  been  compelled  to  admit  that 
something  more  was  to  be  found  there  than  in  the  form  of  anj 
mortal?  "•-     ••^' 

Again,  Plato  objects  to  the  fine  arts  that  thej  express  the  emo- 
tional rather  than  the  rational  part  of  human  nature.  He  does  not 
admit  Aristotle's  theory,  that  tragedjr  or  other  serious  imitations  are 
a  purification  of  the  passions  hj  pity  and  fear;  to  him  they  appear 
only  to  afibrd  the  opportunity  of  indulging  them.  For  there  may 
be  a  gratification  of  the  higher  as  well  as  of  the  lower  feelings,  — 
thought,  and  feelings  which  are  too  deep  for  thought,  may  find  an 
utterance  in  works  of  art.  Few  persons  who  have  any  degree  of 
sensibility  would  deny  that  they  have  been  really  elevated  by  strains 
of  music  or  by  the  sublimity  of  architecture.  Plato  has  himself 
acknowledged,  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  Republic,  that  art  might 
have  the  effect  of  harmonizing  as  well  as  of  enervating  the  mind ; 
but  in  the  Tenth  Book  he  regards  the  influences  of  art  through  a 
sort  of  Stoic  or  Puritan  medium.  Like  Kant,  he  would  make  virtue 
as  abstract  as  possible,  not  seeing  that  human  life  is  necessarily 
concrete,  and  has  many  forms  and  colors. 

He  tells  us  that  he  rejoices  in  the  banishment  of  the  poets,  since 
he  has  found  by  the  analysis  of  the  soul  that  they  are  concerned 
with  the  inferior  Acuities.  The  meaning  of  this  is,  that  the  higher 
part  of  the  soul  is  discovered  to  be  that  which  deals  in  abstractions. 
The  poets  are  on  a  level  with  their  own  age,  but  not  on  a  level  with 
Socrates  and  Plato;  and  he  was  well  aware  that  the  older  poets 
could  not  be  made  a  rule  of  life  by  any  process  of  legitimate  inter- 
pretation :  his  ironical  use  of  them  is  in  fact  a  denial  of  their  au- 
thority ;  he  saw,  too,  that  the  poets  were  not  critics  —  as  he  says 
in  the  Apology,  *'  any  one  was  a  better  interpreter  of  their  writings 
than  they  were  themselves."  He,  too,  had  ceased  to  be  a  poet 
when  he  became  a  disciple  of  Socrates ;  though,  as  he  tells  us  of 
Solon,  "  he  might  have  been  one  of  the  greatest  of  them,  if  he  had 
not  been  deterred  by  other  pursuits."  (Tim.  21  C.)  Thus  from 
many  points  of  view  there  is  an  antagonism  between  Plato  and  the 
poets,  which  he  himself  thought  that  he  saw  foreshadowed  in  the 
old  quarrel  between  philosophy  and  poetry.  The  poets,  as  he  says 
in  the  Protagoras,  are  the  Sophists  of  their  day  —  new  foes  under 
an  old  face.  They  are  regarded  by  him  chiefly  in  one  point  of 
view,  as  the  enemies  of  reasoning  and  abstraction,  though  in  the 
case  of  Euripides  more  with  regard  to  his  immoral  sentiments  about 
tyrants  and  the  like.     For  Plato  is  the  prophet  who  came  to  con- 
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.Tinoe  the  world  —  first  of  the  fallibility  of  sense  and  opinion,  and 
wcondl/  of  the  reality  of  abstract  ideas.  Whatever  strangeneat 
there  may  appear  to  be  in  modern  times  in  opposing  philosophy  to 
poetry,  which  to  us  seem  to  have  so  many  elements  in  common,  the 
strangeness  will  disappear  if  we  conceive  of  poetry  as  allied  to 
•ense,  and  of  philosophy  as  equivalent  to  abstraction. 

The  things  that  are  seen  are  opposed  in  Scripture  to  !he  things 
that  are  unseen  —  they  are  equally  opposed  in  Plato  to  oniversaU 
and  ideas ;  all  particulars,  according  to  Plato,  have  a  taint  of  error 
and  even  of  eviL  There  is  no  difficulty  in  seeing  that  this  is  an 
illusion ;  for  there  b  no  more  error  and  evil  in  an  individual  man, 
horse,  bed,  etc,  than  in  the  class  man,  horse,  bed,  etc ;  nor  is  the 
truth  which  is  displayed  in  individual  instances  less  certain  than 
that  which  is  conveyed  through  the  medium  of  ideas.  But  Plato, 
who  is  deeply  impressed  with  the  real  importance  of  universals  as 
instruments  of  thought,  attributes  to  them  an  essential  truth  which 
is  imaginary  and  unreal,  for  universals  may  be  often  false  and  par- 
ticulars true.  Had  Plato  attained  to  any  clear  conception  of  the 
individual,  which  is  the  synthesis  of  the  universal  and  the  particular, 
or  had  he  been  able  to  distinguish  between  opinion  and  sensadon, 
which  the  ambiguity  of  the  words  Sd^a,  ^auco-^ai,  cuco?  and  the 
like,  tended  to  confuse,  he  would  not  have  denied  truth  to  the  par- 
ticulars of  sense. 

A  similar  answer  may  be  given  to  the  other  objection  of  Plato, 
that  the  imitative  arts  by  their  very  nature  tend  to  call  forth  the 
emotions.  For  the  emotions  are  neither  bad  nor  good  in  them- 
selves, and  are  not  most  likely  to  be  controlled  by  the  attempt  to 
eradicate  them,  but  by  the  moderate  indulgence  of  them.  And  the 
vocation  of  art  is  to  present  thought  in  the  form  of  feeling,  to  enlist 
the  feelings  on  the  side  of  reason,  to  inspire  even  for  a  moment 
courage  or  resignation ;  perhaps  to  suggest  a  sense  of  infinity  and 
eternity  in  a  way  which  mere  language  is  incapable  of  attaining. 
True,  the  same  power  which  in  the  purer  age  of  art  embodies  gods 
and  heroes  only,  may  be  made  to  express  the  voluptuous  image  of 
a  Corinthian  courtesan.  But  this  only  shows  that  art,  like  other 
outward  things,  may  be  turned  to  good  and  also  to  evil,  and  is  not 
more  closely  connected  with  the  lower  than  with  the  higher  part  of 
the  souL  Something  of  ideal  truth  is  sacrificed  for  the  sake  of  the 
representation  ;  the  soul  is  only  partly  expressed  in  the  lineaments 
of  the  face,  and  something  in  the  exactness  of  the  representation 
is  sacrificed  to  the  ideal.  Still,  works  of  art  have  a  permanent 
element ;  they  idealize  and  detain  the  passing  thought,  and  are  the 
intermediates  between  sense  and  ideas. 

In  our  present  imperfect  state  of  knowledge,  poetry  and  works  of 
imagination  may  be  regarded  as  a  good.  But  we  can  also  under- 
staud  the  existence  of  an  age  in  which  scientific  fact  has  taken  the 
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place  of  poetiy.  At  maj  rate  we  must  admit  that  ix)eti7'  holds  a 
different  place  at  different  periods  of  the  world's  history.  In  the 
infancy  of  mankind  poetry,  with  the  exception  of  proverbs,  is  the 
whole  of  literature,  and  the  only  instrument  of  intellectual  cidture ; 
in  modern  times  she  is  the  shadow  or  echo  of  her  fiyrmer  self,  and 
seems  to  hare  a  precarious  existence.  At  the  same  time  we  must 
ifemember,  that  what  Plato  would  have  called  her  charms  have 
been  partly  transferred  to  prose :  thus  there  is  an  ambiguity  in  the 
question.  Milton  doubted  whether  an  epic  poem  was  any  longer 
JXMsible.  The  illusion  of  the  feelings  commonly  called  love,  has 
been  the  inspiring  influence  of  modem  poetry  and  romance,  and  has 
exercised  a  humanizing  if  not  a  strengthening  influence  on  the 
world.  But  whether  this  influence  has  been  on  the  whole  a  benefit 
or  not,  whether  the  stimulus  which  love  has  given  to  fiincy  is  not 
now  exhausted,  may  fairly  be  doubted.  The  philosopher  may  be 
excused  if  he  imagines  an  age  when  poetry  and  sentiment  have 
disappeared,  and  truth  has  taken  the  place  of  imagination,  and  the 
feelings  of  love  are  understood  and  estimated  at  their  proper 
▼alue. 

Nor  can  art  erer  claim  to  be  on  a  level  with  philosophy  or  relig- 
ioil,  and  may  often  corrupt  them.  It  is  certainly  possible  to  con- 
ceive a  state  of  the  human  mind  in  which  all  artistic  or  poetical 
representations  are  regarded  as  a  false  and  imperfect  expression, 
eidier  of  the  religious  ideal  or  of  the  philosophical  ideal.  That 
such  a  conception  is  far  from  being  unnatural,  is  proved  by  the  fact 
that  the  Mahommedans,  and  many  sects  of  Christians,  have  re- 
nounced the  use  of  pictures  and  images.  It  is  possible  also  to 
conceive  that  they  might  only  be  used  to  express  the  highest  truth 
and  the  purest  sentiment.  Some  anticipations  of  this  sort  may  have 
floated  before  the  mind  of  Plato,  who  seems  to  waver  between  these 
two  views,  when  he  insists  that  youth  should  be  brought  up  (book 
iiL)  amidst  wholesome  imagery,  and  when  (in  book  x.)  he  ban- 
ishes the  poets  fix>m  his  Republic. 

The  same  mixture  of  truth  and  error  appears  in  other  parts  of 
the  argument.  He  is  aWare  of  the  absurdity  of  mankind  framing 
their  whole  lives  according  to  Homer;  just  as  in  the  Phaedrus  he 
intimates  the  absurdity  of  interpreting  mythology  upon  rational 
principles ;  both  these  were  the  modem  tendencies  of  his  own  age, 
which  he  deservedly  ridicules.  On  the  other  hand  his  argument 
that  Homer,  if  he  had  been  able  to  teach  mankind  anything  worth 
knowing,  would  not  have  been  allowed  by  them  to  go  about  begging 
as  a  rhapsodist,  is  both  false  and  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  Plato. 

The  argument  for  the  immortality  of  the  soul  seems  to  rest  on 
the  absolute  dualism  of  soul  and  body.  The  soul  cannot  be  de- 
stroyed by  her  own  proper  evil,  which  is  vice,  and  therefore  by  no 
other.     Yet  Plato  has  admitted  that  the  soul  may  be  so  ovcrgruwu 
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bj  Tice  as  to  to  lose  her  own  nature,  and  in  the  Bepublic,  and  still 
more  in  the  Timaeus,  he  recognizes  the  influence  which  the  bodjr 
has  orer  the  mind ;  in  the  latter  he  denies  even  the  Toluntaziness 
of  human  actions,  on  the  ground  that  they  proceed  from  physical 
states  (Tim.  86).  In  the  Republic,  as  elsewhere,  he  wavers  be- 
tween die  original  soul  which  has  to  be  restored,  and  the  character 
which  is  developed  by  training  and  education. 

Hie  vision  of  another  world  is  ascribed  to  £r,  the  son  of  Ar* 
menius,  who  is  said  by  Clement  of  Alexandria  to  have  been  Zoto- 
atter.  The  tale  has  certainly  an  oriental  character,  and  may  be 
compared  with  the  pilgrimages  of  the  soul  in  the  Zend  Avesta. 
Bat  no  trace  of  acquaintance  with  Zoroaster  is  found  elsewhere  in 
Plato's  writings,  and  there  is  no  reason  for  giving  him  the  name  of 
£r,  the  Pamphylian.  There  is  no  real  evidence  that  the  philosophy 
of  Heraclitus  was  derived  from  Zoroaster  and  the  East,  and  still  lesf 
the  myths  of  Plato. 

The  local  arrangement  of  the  vision  is  less  distinct  than  that  of 
the  Phaedrus  and  Phaedo.  Astronomy  is  mingled  with  s3rmbolism 
and  mythology ;  the  great  sphere  of  heaven  is  represented  under 
the  symbol  of  a  cylinder  or  box,  containing  the  orbits  of  the  planetf 
and  the  fixed  stars ;  this  depends  upon  a  spindle  which  turns  on 
the  knees  of  Necessity ;  the  revolutions  of  the  eight  orbits  are 
guided  by  the  Fates,  and  their  harmonious  motion  produces  the 
music  of  the  spheres.  Through  the  innermost  or  eighth  of  these, 
which  is  the  moon,  is  passed  the  pole  or  axis ;  but  it  is  doubtfbl 
whether  this  is  the  continuation  of  the  column  of  light,  fit>m  which 
the  travellers  contemplate  the  heavens.  The  words  of  Plato  imply 
that  they  are  connected,  but  not  the  same ;  the  column  of  light  \m 
clearly  not  of  adamant.  The  cylinder  containing  the  orbits  of  the 
■tars  is  almost  as  much  a  symbol  as  the  figure  of  Necessity  turning 
the  spindle;  for  the  outermost  rim  is  the  sphere  of  Uie  fixed 
stars,  and  nothing  is  said  about  the  intervals  of  space  which  divide 
the  paths  of  the  stars  in  the  heavens.  The  description  is  both  a 
picture  and  an  orrery.  The  column  of  light  is  probably  not -the 
milky  way,  which  is  neither  straight,  nor  like  a  rainbow,  but  the 
imaginary  axis  of  the  earth.  This  is  compared  to  the  rainbow  in 
respect  not  of  form  but  of  color,  and  not  to  the  undergirders  of  a 
trireme,  but  to  the  straight  rope  running  from  prow  to  stem  in 
which  the  undergirders  meet. 

There  is  little  trace  of  any  resemblance  between  the  orrery  of 
the  Republic,  and  the  circles  of  the  same  and  of  the  other  in  the 
Timaeus.  For  although  the  fixed  stars  are  distinguished  from  the 
planets,  they  are  not  supposed  to  exercise  any  controlling  influence 
over  them,  as  in  the  Timaeus,  and  they  move  in  orbits  parallel  to 
them,  although  in  an  opposite  direction ;  and  in  the  Republic  (.is 
in  the  Timaeus),  they  are  all  moving  round  the  axis  of  the  eartli. 
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though  we  are  not  equally  certain  that  they  are  moving  round  the 
earth.  Plato  probably  intended  to  represent  the  earth,  from  which 
£r  and  his  companions  are  viewing  the  heavens,  as  stationary  in 
place ;  but  whether  or  not  herself  revolving,  unless  this  is  implied 
|n  the  revolution  of  the  axis,  is  uncertain  (cp.  Tim.).  The  spec- 
tator might  be  supposed  to  look  at  the  heavenly  bodies,  either  from 
above  or  below.  The  earth  is  a  sort  of  earth  and  heaven  in  one, 
like  the  heaven  of  the  Fhaedrus,  on  the  back  of  which  the  spectator 
goes  out  to  take  a  peep  at  the  stars  and  is  borne  round  in  the  rev- 
olution. There  is  no  distinction  between  the  equator  and  the 
ecliptic,  though  probably,  as  in  the  Timaeus,  Plato  is  led  to  imagine 
that  Mars,  the  third  swiftest  planet,  moves  in  an  opposite  direction 
to  the  others,  in  order  to  account  for  the  appearances  of  the  planets 
which  are  within  the  earth's  orbit.  In  the  description  of  the 
meadow,  and  the  retribution  of  the  good  and  evil  afler  death,  there 
are  traces  of  Homer. 

The  description  of  the  axis  as  a  spindle,  and  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  as  forming  a  whole,  probably  arises  out  of  the  attempt  to 
connect  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies  with  the  mythological 
image  of  the  web,  or  weaving  of  the  Fates.  The  giving  of  the  lots, 
the  weaving  of  them,  and  the  making  of  them  irreversible,  which 
are  ascribed  to  the  three  Fates  —  Lachesis,  Clotho,  Atropos,  are 
obviously  derived  from  their  names.  The  element  of  chance  in 
human  life  is  indicated  by  the  order  of  the  lots.  But  chance,  how- 
ever adverse,  might  be  overcome  by  the  wLsdom  of  man,  if  he  knew 
how  to  choose  aright ;  there  was  a  worse  enemy  to  man  than 
chance,  and  this  was  himself.  He  who  was  moderately  fortunate 
in  the  number  of  the  lot  —  even  the  very  last  comer  —  might  have 
A  good  life  if  he  chose  with  wisdom.  And  as  Plato  does  not  like 
•o  make  an  assertion  which  is  unproven,  he  more  than  confirms 
this  statement  a  few  sentences  afterwards  by  the  example  of  Odys- 
seus, who  chose  last.  But  the  life  of  innocence  and  bliss  is  not 
sufficient  to  enable  a  man  to  make  a  right  choice ;  he  must  have 
A  touch  of  philosophy  in  him  if  he  is  to  act  rightly,  when  placed 
nnder  circumstances  in  which  custom  is  no  lons^er  his  cruide.  Plato 
AS  amused  at  seein^:  nien  the  slaves  of  custom  and  habit  in  another 
world  as  in  this ;  and,  as  Coleridge  says,  *'  Common  sense  is  intol- 
erable which  is  not  based  on  metaphysics,"  so  Plato  would  have 
said,  **  Custom  is  worthless  which  is  not  based  upon  philosophy." 
The  moral  of  the  whole  is  a  truly  Platonic  sentiment :  Men  must 
live  not  by  custom  only,  but  by  ideas  and  principles  which  will 
survive  custom. 

The  verisimilitude  which  is  given  to  the  pilgrimage  of  a  thousand 
years,  by  the  intimation  that  Ardiaeus  had  lived  a  thousand  years 
before ;  the  coincidence  of  Er  coming  to  life  on  the  twelfUi  day 
after   he  was   supposed   to   hiive   been   dead,  with   the  seven  days 
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which  the  pilgrims  passed  in  the  meadow,  and  the  four  days  during 
which  they  journeyed'  to  the  column  of  light ;  the  precision  with 
which  the  soul  is  mentioned  who  chose  the  twentieth  lot ;  the  pass- 
ing remarks  that  there  was  no  definite  character  amon^  the  souls, 
and  that  the  souls  which  had  chosen  ill,  blamed  any  one  rather  than 
themselves ;  or  that  some  of  the  souls  drank  more  than  was  neces- 
sary of  the  waters  of  forgetfulness,  while  £r  himself  was  hindered 
firom  drinking ;  the  desire  of  Odysseus  to  rest  at  last,  unlike  the 
conception  of  him  in  Dante  and  Tennyson ;  the  feigned  ignorance 
of  how  £r  returned  to  the  body,  when  the  other  souls  went  shoo^ 
ing  like  stars  to  their  birth,  add  greatly  to  the  truthfulness  of  the 
narratiye.  They  are  such  touches  of  nature  as  the  art  of  Defoe 
might  have  introduced,  when  he  wished  to  win  credibility  for 
Tels  and  apparitions. 


There  still  remain  to  be  considered  some  points  which  have  been 
intentionally  reserved  to  the  end:  first  the  Janus-like  character 
of  the  Republic,  which  presents  two  fi^es  —  one,  an  Hellenic  State, 
the  other,  a  kingdom  of  philosophers.  Connected  with  the  latter 
of  the  two  aspects  are  (2)  the  paradoxes  of  the  Republic,  as  they 
have  been  termed  by  Morgenstem :  (a)  the  community  of  property ; 
()S)  of  families ;  (y)  the  rule  of  philosophers ;  (8)  the  analogy  of 
Uie  individual  and  the  State,  which,  like  some  other  analogies  in 
the  Republic,  is  carried  too  for.  We  may  then  proceed  to  consider 
(3)  the  subject  of  education  as  conceived  by  Plato,  bringing  together 
in  a  general  view  the  education  of  youth  and  the  education  of  after 
life ;  lastly,  (4)  some  light  may  be  thrown  on  the  Republic  of  Plato 
by  his  imitators ;  and  hence  we  may  take  occasion  to  consider  the 
nature  and  value  of  political  ideals. 

L  Plato  expressly  says  that  he  is  intending  to  found  an  Hellenic 
State  (book  v.  470).  The  germs  of  many  things  in  the  Rcpublio 
are  Spartan,  such  as  the  prohibition  of  money,  the  military  caste 
of  the  rulers,  the  training  of  youth  in  military  exercises.  And  in 
Sparta  a  nearer  approach  was  made  than  in  any  other  Greek  State 
to  equality  of  the  sexes  and  community  of  property.  To  the  Spar- 
tan type  the  ideal  State  reverts  in  the  first  decline ;  and  the  char- 
acter of  the  individual  timocrat  is  borrowed  from  the  Spartan  cit- 
izen. The  love  of  Lacedaemon  not  only  affected  Plato  and  Xeno« 
phon,  but  was  shared  by  many  undistinguished  Athenians ;  there 
they  seemed  to  find  a  principle  of  order  which  was  wanting  in 
their  own  democracy.  Fascinated  by  the  idea,  they  would  imltato 
the  Lacedaemonians  in  their  dress  and  manners ;  they  wei^s  known 
to  the  contemporaries  of  Plato  as  *'  the  persons  who  had  their  ears 
bruised,"  like  the  Roundheads  of  the  Commonwealth.     The  love 
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of  another  church  or  coantrj  when  seen  at  a  distance  onlj,  the 
longing  for  an  imaginary  simplicity  in  cirilized  times,  the  desire 
of  what  we  are  not,  are  tendencies  of  the  human  mind  which  are 
often  displayed  among  onrselves.  Such  feelings  would  meet  with 
a  response  in  the  Republic  of  Plato. 

'  But  there  are  other  features  of  the  Platonic  Republic,  as,  fer 
example,  the  literary  and  plulosophical  education,  and  the  grace 
and  bean^  of  life,  which  are  the  rererse  of  Spartan.  Plato  wishes 
to  give  his  citizens  a  taste  of  Athenian  freedom  as  well  as  of  Lace- 
daemonian discipline.  His  indiWdual  genius  is  purely  Athenian, 
although  in  theory  he  is  a  lover  of  Sparta ;  and  he  is  something 
more  than  either  —  he  has  also  a  true  Hellenic  feeling.  He  is 
desirous  of  humanizing  the  wars  of  Hellenes  against  one  another; 
he  acknowledges  that  the  Delphian  god  is  the  grand  hereditary 
interpreter  of  all  Hellas.  The  spirit  of  harmony  and  the  Dorian 
mode  are  to  prevail,  and  the  whole  State  is  to  have  an  external 
beauty  which  is  the  reflex  of  the  harmony  within.  But  he  has 
not  yet  found  out  the  truth  which  he  afterwards  enunciated  in  the 
Laws  —  that  he  was  a  better  lesrislator  who  made  men  to  be  of 
one  mind,  than  he  who  trained  them  for  war.  The  citizens,  as  in 
other  Hellenic  States,  democratic  as  well  as  aristocratic,  are  really 
an  upper  class;  for  although  no  mention  is  made  of  slaves,  the 
lower  classes  are  allowed  to  fade  away  into  the  distance,  and  are 
represented  in  the  indiv-idual  by  the  passions.  Plato  has  no  idea 
either  of  a  social  State  in  which  all  classes  are  harmonized,  or  of 
a  federation  of  the  world  in  which  different  nations  have  a  place. 
His  city  is  equipped  for  war  rather  than  for  peace,  and  this  would 
seem  to  be  justified  by  the  ordinary  condition  of  Hellenic  States. 
The  myth  of  the  earth-bom  men  is  an  embodiment  of  the  orthodox 
tradition  of  Hellas,  and  the  allusion  to  the  four  ages  of  the  world 
is  also  sanctioned  by  the  authority  of  Hesiod  and  the  poets.  Thus 
we  see  that  the  Republic  is  partly  founded  on  the  ideal  of  the  old 
Greek  polis,  partly  on  the  actual  circumstances  of  Hellenic  States. 
Plato,  like  the  old  painters,  retains  the  traditional  form,  and  like 
them  he  has  also  a  vision  of  a  city  in  the  clouds. 

But  there  is  another  thread  of  gold  or  silk^which  is  also  inter- 
woven with  the  work ;  the  Republic  is  not  only  a  Dorian  State, 
but  a  Pythagorean  order.  The  way  of  life  which  was  connected 
with  the  name  of  Pythagoras,  like  the  modem  monastic  orders, 
showed  the  power  which  the  mind  of  an  individual  might  exercise 
over  his  contemporaries,  and  might  naturally  suggest  to  Plato  the 
possibility  of  reviving  such  *'  mediaeval  institutions.''  Like  the 
Pythagoreans,  he  would  have  enforced  a  rule  of  life,  and  a  moral 
and  intellectual  training.  The  influence  ascribed  to  music,  which 
to  us  seems  exaggerated,  is  also  a  Pythagorean  feature,  and  is  not 
to  be  regarded  as  representing  the  real  influence  of  music  in  Hellas. 
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The  unity  of  the  State  and  the  division  into  castes  also  contain 
traces  of  Pythagoreanism.  And  similar  traces  are  fi>und  in  his 
mystical  number,  in  his  expression  of  the  interval  between  the  king 
and  the  tyrant,  in  the  doctrine  of  transmigration,  in  the  music  of 
the  spheres,  as  well  as  in  the  great  though  secondary  importance 
ascribed  to  mathematics  in  education,  and  in  the  harmony  penrad* 
ing  art  and  nature. 

But  as  in  his  philosophy,  so  also  in  the  form  of  his  State,  ha 
goes  far  beyond  the  old  Pythagoreans.  He  attempts  a  task  really 
impossible,  which  is  to  unite  the  past  of  Greek  history  with  the 
future  of  philosophy,  analogous  to  that  other  impossibility,  which 
has  often  been  the  dream  of  Christendom,  the  attempt  to  unite  the 
past  history  of  Europe  with  the  kingdom  of  Christ.  Nothing  ac- 
tually existing  in  the  world  at  all  resembles  Plato's  ideal  State; 
nor  does  he  himsell*  imagine  that  such  a  State  is  possible.  This 
he  repeats  again  and  again;  first  in  the  Laws  (book  ▼.  789), 
where,  casting  a  glance  back  on  the  Republic,  he  admits  that  the 
perfect  state  of  communism  and  philosophy  is  unattainable  in  the 
present  state  of  the  world,  though  still  to  be  retained  as  a  pattern. 
The  same  doubt  is  implied  in  the  earnestness  with  which  he  argues 
in  the  Republic  (book  y.  472  D)  that  ideals  are  none  the  worse 
because  they  cannot  be  realized  in  fact,  and  in  the  chorus  of  laugh- 
ter, like  **  the  letting  out  of  water,"  which,  as  he  anticipates,  will 
greet  the  mention  of  his  proposals,  though  like  other  writers  of 
fiction,  he  uses  all  his  art  to  give  reality  to  his  inventions.  When 
asked  how  the  ideal  polity  can  come  into  being,  he  answers  iron- 
ically, when  one  son  of  a  king  becomes  a  philosopher ;  he  design 
nates  the  fiction  of  the  earthbom  men  as  <^  a  noble  He ; "  and  at 
the  end  of  the  ninth  book,  when  he  has  completed  the  structure, 
he  fidrly  tells  you  that  his  Republic  is  a  vision  only  which  in  some 
sense  may  have  reality,  but  not  in  the  vulgar  one  of  a  reign  of 
philosophers  upon  earth.  It  has  been  said  that  Plato  flies  as  well 
as  walks,  but  this  hardly  expresses  the  whole  truth,  for  he  flies  and 
walks  at  the  same  time,  and  is  in  the  air  and  on  firm  ground  in 
successive  instants. 

Niebuhr  has  asked  a  trifling  question,  which  may  be  briefly  noticed 
in  this  place  —  Was  Plato  a  good  citizen?  If  by  this  is  meant, 
Was  he  loyal  to  Athenian  institutions  t  he  can  hardly  be  said  to 
be  the  friend  of  democracy,  but  neither  is  he  the  friend  of  existing 
forms,  of  government ;  all  of  them  he  regarded  as  ''  states  of  faction  ** 
(Laws,  viiL  832) ;  none  of  them  came  up  to  his  ideal  of  a  voluntary 
rule  over  voluntary  subjects,  which  seems  indeed  more  nearly  to 
describe  democracy  than  any  other,  and  the  worst  of  them  is  tyr- 
anny. The  truth  is,  that  the  question  has  hardly  any  meaning 
when  applied  to  a  great  philosopher  whose  writings  are  not  meant 
for  a  particular  age  and  country,  but  for  all  time  and  all  mankind. 
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The  decline  of  Athenian  politics  was  probably  the  motlTe  which  led 
Plato  to  frame  an  ideal  State,  and  the  Republic  may  be  regarded  as 
reflecting  the  departing  glory  of  Hellas.  As  well  might  we  com- 
plain of  St.  Augustine,  whose  great  work  ^  The  City  of  God,**  origi- 
nated in  a  similar  motiye,  for  not  being  loyal  to  the  Roman  Empire ; 
or  even  a  nearer  parallel  might  be  afforded  by  the  first  Christians, 
who  cannot  &irly  be  charged  with  being  bad  citizens  because,  though 
subject  to  the  higher  powers,  they  were  looking  forward  to  a  city 
which  is  in  heaven. 

"*  IL  The  idea  of  the  perfect  State  is  full  of  paradox  when  judged 
of  according  to  the  ordinary  notions  of  mankind.  The  paradoxes  of 
one  age  often  become  the  commonplaces  of  the  next ;  but  the  par- 
adoxes of  Plato  are  at  least  as  paradoxical  to  us  as  they  were  to  his 
contemporaries.  The  modem  world  has  either  ridiculed  them  as 
absurd  or  denounced  them  as  unnatural  and  immoral ;  yet  as  being 
the  thoughts  of  one  of  the  greatest  of  human  intelligences,  and  of  one 
who  has  done  most  to  elevate  morality  and  religion,  they  seem  to 
deserve  a  better  treatment  at  our  hands.  We  may  have  to  address 
the  public,  as  Plato  does  poetr)-,  and  assure  them  that  we  mean  no 
harm  to  existing  institutions.  But  still  the  consideration  of  social 
questions  in  their  most  abstract  form  may  not  be  without  use  as  a 
speculation,  even  if  incapable  of  being  reduced  to  practice. 

(a)  The  first  paradox  is  the  community  of  goods,  which  is  men- 
tioned slightly  at  the  end  of  the  third'  book,  and  seemingly,  as 
Aristotle  observes,  is  confined  to  the  guardians ;  at  least  no  mention 
is  made  of  the  other  classes.  But  the  omission  is  not  of  any  real 
significance,  and  probably  arises  out  of  the  plan  of  the  work,  which 
prevents  the  writer  from  entering  into  details. 

Aristotle  censures  the  community  of  property  much  in  the  spirit 
of  modem  political  economy,  as  tending  to  repress  industry,  and  as 
doing  away  with  the  spirit  of  benevolence.  Modem  writers  almost 
refuse  to  consider  the  subject,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  long 
ago  settled  by  the  common  opinion  of  mankind.  But  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  sacredness  of  property  is  a  notion  far  more 
fixed  in  modern  than  in  ancient  times.  The  world  has  grown  older, 
and  is  therefore  more  conservative.  Primitive  society  offered  many 
examples  of  land  held  in  common,  either  by  a  tribe  or  by  a  town- 
ship, and  such  may  probably  have  been  the  original  form  of  landed 
tenure.  Ancient  legislators  have  invented  various  modes  of  divid- 
ing and  preserving  the  divisions  of  land  among  the  citizens  ;  accord- 
ing to  Aristotle  there  were  nations  who  held  the  land  in  common 
and  divided  the  produce,  and  there  were  others  who  divided  the 
land  and  stored  the  produce  in  common.  The  evils  of  debt  and  the 
inequality  of  property  were  far  greater  in  ancient  than  in  modern 
times,  and  the  accidents  to  which  property  was  subject  from  war,  or 
revolution,  or  taxation,  or  other  legislative  interference,  were  also 
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-greater.  All  these  circumstances  gave  property  a  less  fixed  and 
sacred  character.  The  early  Christians  are  beliered  to  have  held 
their  property  in  common,  and  the  principle  is  sanctioned  hy  the 
words  of  Christ  himself  and  has  heen  maintained  as  a  counsel  of 
perfection  in  almost  all  ages  of  the  Church.  Nor  have  there  been 
wanting  instances  of  modem  enthusiasts  who  have  made  a  religion 
'  of  communism ;  in  every  age  of  religious  excitement,  notions  like 
Wyclifie*s  **  inheritance  of  grace"  hare  tended  to  prevaiL 

We  can  hardly  judge  what  effect  Plato's  views  would  hare  upon 
his  own  contemporaries ;  they  would  perhaps  hare  seemed  to  them 
only  an  exaggeration  of  the  Spartan  commonwealth.  Even  modem 
writers  would  acknowledge  that  the  right  of  private  property  it 
based  on  expediency,  and  may  be  interfered  with  in  a  varie^  of 
ways  for  the  public  good.  And  if  any  other  mode  of  vesting  prop* 
erty  were  found  to  be  more  advantageous,  that  would  acquire  the 
■ame  basis  of  right ;  "  the  most  useful,"  in  Plato's  language,  '*  would 
be  the  most  sacred."  The  lawyers  and  philosophers  of  former  ages 
would  have  spoken  of  property  as  a  sacred  institution.  But  they 
only  meant  by  such  language  to  oppose  the  greatest  amount  of  resist* 
ance  to  any  invasion  of  the  rights  of  individuals  and  of  the  Church* 
'  When  we  consider  the  question,  without  any  fear  of  immediate 
application  to  practice,  in  the  spirit  of  Plato's  Republic,  are  we  quite 
sure  that  the  received  notions  of  property  are  the  best  ?  Is  the  dis* 
tribution  of  wealth  which  is  customary  in  civilized  countries  the  most 
favorable  that  can  be  conceived  for  the  education  and  development 
of  the  mass  of  mankind  ?  Can  ^  the  spectator  of  all  time  and  all 
existence  "  be  quite  convinced  that  one  or  two  thousand  years  hencet 
great  changes  will  not  have  taken  place  in  the  rights  of  property,  or 
even  that  the  very  notion  of  property,  beyond  what  is  necessary  ibr 
personal  maintenance,  may  not  have  disappeared  ?  This  was  a  die* 
tinction  fiimiliar  to  Aristotle,  though  likely  to  be  laughed  at  among 
ourselves.  Such  a  change  would  not  be  greater  than  some  other 
changes  through  which  the  world  has  passed  in  the  transition  firom 
ancient  to  modem  society ;  as,  for  example,  the  emancipation  of  the 
serfs,  or  the  abolition  of  slavery  (a  work  which  has  only  been  com- 
pleted  in  our  own  day),  or  than  is  measured  by  the  interval  which- 
even  now  separates  the  Elastem  from  the  Western  World.  And  to 
accomplish  such  a  change  in  the  course  of  centuries,  would  not 
imply  a  greater  rate  of  progress  than  has  actually  existed  during  the 
last  fifty  or  sixty  years.  Many  opinions  and  beliefs  which  have 
been  cherished  quite  as  strongly  as  the  right  of  property  have 
passed  away,  and  the  most  untenable  propositions  respecting  the 
right  of  bequests  or  entail  have  been  maintained  with  as  much  fer- 
vor as  the  most  moderate.  The  reflection  will  occur  that  the  state 
of  society  can  hardly  be  final  in  which  the  interests  of  thousands  are 
jicriled  on  the  life  or  character  of  a  single  person.     And  many  will 
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■  iDdoIge  the  hope  that  the  State  in  which  we  lire  will  be  only  transi* 
,  UoDal,  and  may  conduct  to  a  higher  State,- in  which  property,  besides 
ministering  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  few,  may  also  furnish  the  means 
of  the  highest  culture  to  all,  and  will  be  a  greater  benefit  to  the  pub- 
lic generally,  and  also  more  under  the  control  of  public  authority. 
.There  may  oome  a  time  when  the  saying,  "  Haye  I  not  a  right  to  do 
.  what  I  will  with  my  own,**  may  appear  to  be  a  barbarous  relic  of 
individualism. 

Such  reflections  appear  wild  and  yisionary  to  the  eye  of  the  prac- 
.tical  statesman,  but  l^ey  are  fiuriy  within  the  range  of  possibility 
to  the  philosopher.  He  can  imagine  that  in  some  distant  age  or 
clime,  and  through  the  influence  of  some  poet  or  philosopher,  the 
notion  of  common  property  may  or  might  haye  sunk  as  deep  into  the 
heart  of  a  race,  and  haye  become  as  fiied  to  them,  as  private  prop- 
erty is  to  us.  He  is  willing  to  believe  that  some  day  men's  notions 
of  property  in  our  own  country  may  materially  alter,  and  private 
interests  be  much  more  subservient  to  public.  In  our  own  age  even 
Utopias  may  afl*ect  the  spirit  of  legislation,  and  the  philosopher  may 
be  allowed  sometimes  to  feast  his  imagination  with  speculations 
which  he  never  hopes  to  see  realized. 

The  objections  that  would  be  generally  urged  against  Plato's  com- 
munity of  property,  are  the  old  ones  of  Aristotle,  that  motives  for 
exertion  would  be  taken  away,  and  that  disputes  would  arise  when 
each  was  dependent  upon  all.  Mankind  could  never  become  disin- 
terested, or  regard  the  interests  of  the  community  as  the  interests  of 
the  individual.  But  it  may  be  doubted  whether  our  present  indi- 
vidualism  is  not  rather  an  artificial  result  of  the  industrial  state  of 
modem  Europe.  Moral  and  political  feelings  seem  from  time  to 
time  to  rise  up  and  reassert  themselves,  even  in  a  world  bound  hand 
and  foot  in  the  chains  of  economic  necessity.  And  if  we  cannot 
expect  the  mass  of  mankind  to  become  disinterested,  at  any  rate  we 
seem  to  observe  in  them  the  growth  of  a  spirit  of  party  and  a 
power  of  organization  which  fiily  years  ago  would  never  have  been 
suspected.  The  same  forces  which  have  revolutionized  the  political 
system  of  Europe  may  affect  a  similar  change  in  the  social  and 
industrial  relations  of  mankind.  And  if  we  suppose  the  influence  of 
some  good  as  well  as  neutral  motives  working  in  the  community, 
there  will  be  no  absurdity  in  expecting  that  the  mass  of  mankind 
having  the  power  in  their  own  hands,  and  becoming  enlightened 
about  the  higher  possibilities  of  human  life,  when  they  come  to  see 
how  much  more  is  attainable  for  all  than  is  at  present  the  possession 
of  a  favored  few,  may  pursue  the  common  interest  with  an  intelli- 
gence and  persistency  which  the  world  has  not  yet  seen. 

Neither  to  the  mind  of  Plato  or  Aristotle  did  the  doctrine  of 
community  of  property  at  all  present  the  same  difficulty,  or  appear 
tliu  same  violation  of  the  common  Hellenic  sentiment,  as  the  paradox 
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.  €f  the  community  of  wires  and  children.  This  he  prefaces  by  aa- 
other  proposal,  that  the  pursuits  of  men  and  women  shall  be  the 
same,  and  that  to  this  end  they  shall  have  a  common  training  and 
education.  Male  and  female  animals  hare  the  same  pursuits  — idiy 
not  also  the  two  sexes  of  man  ? 

But  here  we  seem  to  hare  fallen  into  a  contradiction  with  our 
former  principle,  that  different  natures  should  hare  different  pnrsoita. 
Men  and  women  differ :  are  they  capable  then  of  the  same  pursuits  ? 
Is  not  this  inconsistent  with  our  notion  of  the  division  of  labor  ? 
The  objection  is  no  sooner  raised  than  answered,  for  there  is  no 
organic  difference  between  men  and  women,  but  only  the  accidental 
difference  of  the  one  bearing  and  the  other  begetting  children. 
Following  the  analogy  of  the  other  animals,  Plato  contends  that 
all  the  natural  gifts  are  scattered  about  indifferently  among  num 
and  women,  though  there  may  be  a  superiority  of  degree  on  tha 
part  of  the  men.  The  objection  on  the  score  of  delicacy  to  men 
and  women  partaking  of  die  same  gymnastic  ezercisen,  is  met  by 
Plato's  assertion  that  the  existing  feeling  is  a  matter  of  habit. 

In  no  former  age  of  the  world  would  Plato's  ideas  on  this  subject 
hare  received  so  much  assent  as  in  our  own.  That  he  should  luiTa 
emancipated  himself  from  the  customs  of  his  own  country  and  from 
the  example  of  the  East,  is  a  wonderful  proof  of  philosriphical  in- 
sight. He  is  as  much  in  advance  of  modem  nations  as  they  are  in 
advance  of  the  customs  of  Greek  society.  Greek  women  had  oer>- 
tainly  noble  conceptions  of  womanhood  in  the  goddesses  Athene 
and  Artemis,  and  in  the  heroines  Antigone  and  Andromache.  But 
these  poetical  ideals  had  no  counterpart  in  actual  life.  The  Athen- 
ian woman  was  in  no  respect  the  equal  of  her  husband ;  she  was 
not  the  entertainer  of  his  guests  or  the  mistress  of  his  house,  but 
only  his  housekeeper  and  the  mother  of  his  children.  She  took  no 
part  in  military  or  political  matters ;  nor  is  there  any  instance  In 
the  later  ages  of  Greece  of  a  woman  becoming  fiunous  as  an  an* 
thoress.  '*  Hers  is  the  greatest  glory  who  has  the  least  renown 
among  men,"  b  the  historian's  conception  of  feminine  excellence. 
A  very  different  ideal  of  womanhood  is  held  up  by  Plato  to  the 
world ;  she  is  to  be  the  companion  of  the  man,  and  to  share  with 
him  in  the  toils  of  war  and  in  the  cares  of  the  government.  She 
is  to  be  similarly  trained  both  in  bodily  and  mental  exercises.  She 
is  to  lose  as  far  as  possible  the  incidents  of  maternity  and  the  char> 
acteristics  of  the  female  sex. 

The  modern  antagonist  of  the  equality  of  the  sexes  would  argue 
that  the  differences  between  men  and  women  are  not  confined  to 
the  single  point  urged  by  Plato;  that  sensibility,  softness,  feeling, 
are  the  qualities  of  women,  while  energy,  strength,  higher  intelli- 
gence, are  to  be  looked  for  in  men.  And  this  is  true :  the  differ- 
ences affect   the  whole  nature,  and    are   not,  as    Plato  supposes, 
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confined  to  a  single  point  But  neither  can  we  say  how  much  of 
this  difference  is  due  to  education  and  the  opinions  of  mankind,  or 
physically  inherited  from  the  habits  and  opinions  of  former  genera- 
tions. Women  hare  been  always  taught,  not  exactly  that  they  are 
slaves,  but  that  they  are  in  an  inferior  position,  which  is  also  sup- 
posed to  have  compensating  advantages ;  and  to  this  position  they 
have  conformed.  Add  to  this  that  the  physical  form  may  easily 
change  in  the  course  of  generations  through  the  mode  of  life ;  and 
the  weakness  or  delicacy,  which  was  once  a  matter  of  opinion,  may 
pass  into  a  physical  fact.  The  difference  between  the  two  sexes 
Taries  greatly  in  different  countries  and  ranks  of  society,  and  at 
different  ages  in  the  same  individuals.  And  Plato  may  have  been 
right  in  denying  that  there  was  any  ultimate  difference  in  the  sexes 
other  than  that  which  exists  in  animals,  because  all  other  differences 
may  be  conceived  to  disappear  in  other  states  of  society,  or  under 
different  circumstances  of  life  and  training. 

(/3)  The  first  wave  is  past,  and  we  proceed  to  the  second  — 
community  of  wives  and  children.  '*  Is  it  possible  ?  Is  it  desira- 
ble?" For  as  Glaucon  intimates,  and  as  we  far  more  strongly 
assert,  "  Great  doubts  may  be  entertained  about  both  these  points." 
Any  free  discussion  of  the  question  is  impossible,  and  mankind  are 
perhaps  right  in  not  allowing  the  ultimate  basis  of  social  life  to  be 
examined.  Still,  the  manner  in  which  Plato  arrived  at  his  conclu- 
.  sions  should  be  considered.  For  here,  as  ^Ir.  Grote  has  remarked, 
is  a  wonderful  thing,  that  one  of  the  wisest  and  best  of  men  should 
have  entertained  ideas  of  morality  which  are  wholly  at  variance 
with  our  own.  And  if  we  would  do  Plato  justice,  we  must  examine 
carefully  the  character  of  his  proposals.  First,  we  may  observe 
that  the  relations  of  the  sexes  supposed  by  him  are  the  reverse  of 
licentious ;  they  seem  rather  to  aim  at  an  impossible  strictness. 
There  is  no  sentiment  or  imagination  in  the  connections  which  they 
are  supposed  to  form ;  human  nature  is  reduced  as  nearly  as  possible 
to  the  level  of  the  animals,  neither  exalting  to  heaven,  nor  yet 
abusing  and  over-indulging  the  natural  instincts.  All  that  world 
of  poetry  and  fancy  which  the  passion  of  love  has  called  forth  in 
modern  literature  and  romance  would  have  been  banished  by  Plato. 
The  arrangements  of  marriage  in  the  Republic  of  Plato  aimed  at 
one  object  only,  the  improvement  of  the  race.  In  successive  gen- 
erations a  great  development  both  of  bodily  and  mental  qualities 
might  be  possible.  The  experience  of  animals  showed  that  man- 
kind could  within  certain  limits  receive  a  change  of  nature.  And 
ai  in  animals  we  should  commonly  select  the  best  for  breeding,  and 
destroy  the  others,  so  therb  must  be  a  selection  made  of  the  human 
beings  whose  lives  are  worthy  to  be  preserved. 

We  start  back  horrified  from  this  Platonic  ideal,  in  the  belief, 
first,  that  the  instincts  of  human  nature  are  far  too  strong  to  be 
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emslicd  out  in  this  way ;  secondly,  that  if  the  plan  could  be  carried 
ont,  we  should  be  poorly  recompensed  by  improvements  in  tlie  breed 
for  the  loss  of  the  best  things  in  life.  The  greatest  rpgard  for  the 
least  and  meanest  things  of  humanity  —  the  deformed  infant,  the 
culprit,  the  insane,  the  idiot  —  truly  seems  to  us  one  of  the  noblest 
results  of  Christianity.  Such  views  are  comparatively  recent  in 
niodem  times,  and  were  foreign  to  the  age  of  Plato,  as  they  have 
very  different  degrees  of  strength  in  different  parts  of  the  world, 
even  among  Christians.  To  the  Greek  the  family  was  a  sort  of 
customary  institution  binding  the  members  together  by  a  tie  fiur 
inferior  in  strength  to  that  of  friendship,  and  having  a  far  lesi 
solemn  and  sacr^  sound  than  that  of  country.  That  which  ex- 
isted on  the  lower  level  of  custom,  Plato  imagined  that  he  was 
raising  to  the  higher  level  of  nature  and  reason ;  while  from  the 
modem  and  Christian  point  of  view  we  regard  him  as  sanctioning 
murder,  and  destroying  the  first  principles  of  morality.  And  we 
remark  with  surprise  that,  while  repudiating  all  the  ordinary  feel- 
ings of  men,  he  is  singularly  careful  to  avoid  pollution  of  blood. 

Tet,  on  the  other  hand,  we  cannot  deny  that  Christianity,  or  any 
other  form  of  religion  and  society,  has  hitherto  not  been  able  to 
cope  with  this  greatest  and  most  difficult  of  social  problems,  and 
that  the  side  from  which  Plato  regarded  it  is  that  fh>m  which  we 
habitually  turn  away.  For  our  physical  seem  in  some  respects  to 
be  at  war  with  our  moral  interests.  The  State  physician  hardly 
likes  to  uncover  or  probe  the  wound :  this  is  a  matter  which  is 
beyond  his  art ;  whjph  he  cannot  safely  let  alone,  but  which  he 
dm  not  touch.  The  late  Dr.  Combe  is  said  by  his  biographer  to 
have  resisted  the  temptation  to  marriage,  because  he  knew  Uiat  he 
was  subject  to  hereditary  consumption.  This  little  fact  suggests 
the  reflection,  that  one  person  in  a  thousand  did  from  a  sense  of 
duty  what  the  other  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  ought  to  have 
done,  if  they  had  not  been  regardless  of  all  the  misery  which  they 
were  likely  to  bring  into  the  world.  If  we  could  prevent  such 
marriages  without  any  violation  of  feeling  or  propriety,  we  clearly 
ought ;  and  the  prohibition  in  the  course  of  time  would  be  protected 
by  a  **  horror  naturalis  "  similar  to  that  which,  in  all  cirilizcd  ages 
and  countries,  has  prevented  the  marriage  of  near  relations  by 
blood.  But  a  free  agent  cannot  have  his  fancies  regulated  by  law  ; 
and  the  execution  of  the  law  would  be  rendered  impossible,  owin<^ 
to  the  uncertainty  of  the  cases  in  which  marriage  was  to  be  forbid- 
den. Nor  is  there  any  reason  to  suppose  that  marriages  are  to  any 
great  extent  influenced  by  considerations  of  this  sort,  which  seem 
too  distant  to  be  able  to  make  any  head  against  the  irresistible  im- 
pulse of  individual  attachment.  Lastly,  no  one  can  have  observed 
the  first  rising  flood  of  the  passions  in  youth,  the  difficulty  of  rejju- 
lating  tbeiii,  and  the  efl*ects  on  the  whole  niiml  and  nature  which 
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follow  from  them,  the  stimulus  which  the  mere  imagination  gires  to 
them,  without  feeling  that  there  is  something  unsatisfactory  in  our 
method  of  treating  them.  That  the  most  important  influence  on 
human  life  should  be  wholly  lefl  to  chance  or  shrouded  in  mystery, 
and  instead  of  being  disciplined  or  understood,  should  be  required 
to  conform  only  to  an  external  standard  of  propriety  —  cannct  be 
regarded  by  the  philosopher  as  a  safe  or  satisfactory  condition  of 
human  things. 

Nor  is  Plato  wrong  in  asserting  that  family  attachments  may 
interfere  with  higher  aims.  If  there  have  been  those  who  "to 
party  gave  up  what  was  meant  for  mankind,"  there  have  certainly 
been  those  who  to  family  gare  up  what  was  meant  for  mankind  or 
for  their  country.  The  cares  of  children,  the  necessity  of  procuring 
money  for  their  support,  the  flatteries  of  the  rich  by  the  poor,  the 
exclusireness  of  caste,  the  pride  of  birth  or  wealth,  the  tendency 
of  family  life  to  divert  men  from  the  pursuit  of  the  ideal  or  the 
heroic,  are  as  lowering  in  our  own  age  as  in  that  of  Plato.  And 
if  we  prefer  to  look  at  the  gentle  influences  of  home,  the  derelop- 
ment  of  the  aflections,  the  amenities  of  society,  the  devotion  of  one 
member  of  a  family  for  the  good  of  the  other,  which  form  one  side 
of  the  picture,  we  must  not  quarrel  with  him,  or  perhaps  ought 
rather  to  be  grateful  to  him,  for  having  presented  to  us  the  reverse. 
Without  attempting  to  defend  Plato  on  grounds  of  morality,  we 
may  allow  that  his  conception  of  the  relation  of  the  sexes  takes 
rank  among  the  great  original  thoughts  of  mankind. 

(y)  But  Plato  has  an  equal,  or,  in  his  own  estimation,  even 
greater  paradox  in  reserve,  which  b  summed  up  in  the  famous  text, 
"^  Until  kings  are  philosophers  or  philosophers  are  kings,  cities  will 
never  cease  from  ill.''  And  by  philosophers  he  explains  himself 
to  mean  those  who  are  capable  of  apprehending  ideas,  especially 
the  idea  of  good ;  and  to  the  attainment  of  this  the  second  educa- 
tion is  to  be  directed.  Through  a  process  of  training  which  has 
already  made  them  good  citizens,  they  are  now  to  be  made  good 
legislators.  We  find  with  some  surprise  (not  unlike  the  feeling 
which  Aristotle  in  a  well-known  passage  describes  the  hearers  of 
Plato's  lectures  as  experiencing,  when  they  went  to  a  discourse  on 
the  idea  of  good,  expecting  to  be  instructed  in  moral  truths,  and 
received  instead  of  them  arithmetical  and  mathematical  formulae) 
that  Plato  does  not  propose  for  his  future  legislators  any  study  of 
finance  or  law  or  military  tactics,  but  only  of  abstract  mathematics, 
as  a  preparation  for  the  still  more  abstract  conception  of  good. 
We  ask,  with  Aristotle,  what  is  the  use  of  a  man  knowing  the  idea 
of  good,  if  he  does  not  know  and  has  never  understood  what  is 
good  for  this  man,  this  State,  this  condition  of  society  ?  We  do 
not  understand  how  Plato's  legislators  or  guardians  are  to  be 
fitted  for  their   work  of  statesmen   by  the   bivre  study  of  the  five 
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mathematical  sciences.     Nothing  can  appear  to  modern  ideas  more 
inappropriate  or  absurd. 

The  discoTery  of  a  great  metaphysical  conception  seems  to  ravish 
the  mind  with  a  prophetic  consciousness  of  the  new  power  which 
has  been  imparted  to  man.  No  metaphysical  inquirer  has  ever 
teen  the  real  value  of  his  own  speculations,  nor  understood  that 
what  appeared  to  him  to  be  absolute  truth  may  rei4>pear  in  the 
next  generation  as  a  form  of  logic  or  an  instrument  of  thought. 
And  posterity  have  also  sometimes  equally  misunderstood  the  real 
value  of  his  speculations.  They  seem  to  them  to  have  contributed 
nothing  to  the  stock  of  human  knowledge.  The  idea  of  good  b 
apt  to  be  regarded  by  the  modem  thinker  as  an  unmeaning  abstrac- 
tion ;  but  he  forgets  that  this  abstraction  is  waiting  ready  for  use, 
and  will  hereafler  be  filled  up  by  the  divisions  of  knowledge. 
When  mankind  do  not  as  yet  know  that  the  world  is  subject  to 
law,  the  introduction  of  the  mere  conception  of  law  or  design  or 
final  cause,  or  the  far-off  anticipation  of  the  unity  of  knowledge, 
are  g^at  steps  onward.  Even  the  crude  generalization  of  the 
nnity  of  all  things  leads  men  to  view  the  world  with  different  eyes, 
under  an  aspect  of  harmony  which  may  easily  affect  their  concep- 
tion of  human  life  and  of  politics,  and  even  their  own  conduct  and 
character.  We  can  well  imagine  how  a  great  mind  like  that  of 
Pericles  might  derive  a  sort  of  elevation  from  his  intercourse  with 
Anaxagoras.  To  be  struggling  towards  a  higher  but  unattainable 
conception  is  a  more  favorable  condition  of  mind  than  to  rest  sat- 
isfied in  a  narrow  portion  of  ascertained  fact.  And  the  earlier, 
which  have  sometimes  been  the  greater  conceptions  of  science,  are 
oflen  lost  sight  of  at  a  later  period.  Nor  is  there  anything  unnat- 
ural in  the  hasty  application  of  these  vast  metaphysical  conceptions 
to  practical  and  political  life.  In  the  first  enthusiasm  of  ideas  men 
see  them  everywhere,  and  apply  them  in  the  most  remote  sphere. 
They  do  not  understand  that  the  experience  of  ages  is  required  to 
enable  them  to  fill  up  **  the  intermediate  axioms."  Plato  himself 
seems  to  have  imagined  that  the  truths  of  psychology,,  like  those 
of  astronomy  and  harmonics,  would  be  airived  at  by  a  process  of 
deduction,  and  that  the  method  which  he  has  pursued  in  the  fourth 
book,  of  inferring  them  fix>m  experience  and  the  use  of  language, 
was  imperfect  and  only  provisionaL  But  when,  after  having  ar- 
rived at  the  idea  of  good,  which  is  the  end  of  the  science  of  dia- 
lectic, he  is  asked,  What  is  the  nature,  and  what  are  the  divisions 
of  the  science?  he  refuses  to  answer,  and  seems  to  imply  that  the 
state  of  knowledge  wliich  then  existed  in  the  world  was  not  such 
as  would  allow  the  philosopher  to  enter  into  his  final  rest.  The 
previous  sciences  must  first  be  studied,  and  will,  we  may  add,  con- 
tinue to  be  cultivated  till  the  end  of  time,  although  in  a  sense  far 
other  than  Plato  could  have  conceived.     But  we  may  observe,  tliat 
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while  he  is  aware  of  the  vacancy  of  hu  own  ideal,  he  is  foil  of 
enthusiasm  in  the  contemplation  of  it.  Looking  into  the  orb  of 
light,  he  sees  nothing,  but  he  is  warmed  and  elerated.  The  He- 
brew prophet  believed  that  faith  in  God  was  enough  to  enable  him 
to  govern  the  world ;  the  Greek  philosopher  imagined  that  contem- 
plation of  the  good  would  make  a  legislator.  There  is  as  much 
to  be  filled  up  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other,  and  the  one  mode 
of  conception  is  to  the  Israelite  what  the  other  is  to  the  Greek. 
Both  find  a  repose  in  a  divine  perfection,  wldch,  whether  in  a  more 
personal  or  impersonal  form,  exiists  without  them  and  independently 
of  them,  as  well  as  within  them. 

The  question  has  been  asked,  In  what  relation  did  Plato  suppose 
the  idea  of  good  to  stand  to  the  nature  of  God  ?  Is  God  above  or 
below  the  idea  of  good  ?  Or  is  the  idea  of  good  another  mode  of 
conceiving  Grod?  The  latter  seems  to  be  the  true  answer.  To 
the  Greek  philosopher  the  perfection  and  unity  of  €rod  was  a  far 
higher  conception  than  his  personality,  which  he  hardly  found  a 
word  to  express,  and  which  to  him  would  have  seemed  to  be  bor- 
rowed from  mythology.  To  the  Christian,  or  to  the  modem  thinker 
in  general,  it  is  difficult  if  not  impossible  to  attach  reality  to  what 
he  terms  mere  abstraction  ;  whereas  to  Plato  this  very  abstraction 
is  the  truest  and  most  real  of  all  things.  Hence,  from  a  difference 
in  forms  of  thought,  Plato  appears  to  be  resting  on  a  creation  of 
his  own  mind  only.  But  if  we  may  be  allowed  to  paraphrase  the 
idea  of  good  by  the  words  "  intelligent  principle  of  law  and  order 
in  the  universe,  embracing  equally  man  and  nature,"  we  find  a 
meeting  point  between  him  and  ourselves. 

Tlie  question  whether  the  ruler  or  statesman  should  be  a  phi- 
losopher is  one  that  has  not  lost  interest  in  modern  times.  In  most 
countries  of  Europe  and  Asia  there  has  been  some  one  in  the  course 
of  ages  who  has  truly  united  the  power  of  command  with  the  power 
of  thought  and  reflection,  as  there  have  been  also  many  false  com- 
binations of  these  qualities.  Some  kind  of  speculative  power  is 
necessary  both  in  practical  and  political  life ;  like  the  rhetorician 
in  the  Phaedrus,  men  require  to  have  a  conception  of  the  varieties 
of  human  character,  and  to  be  raised  on  great  occasions  above  the 
commonplaces  of  ordinary  life.  Yet  the  idea  of  the  philosopher- 
statesman  has  never  been  popular  with  tlie  mass  of  mankind ; 
partly  because  he  cannot  take  the  world  into  his  confidence  or 
make  them  understand  the  motives  from  which  he  acts ;  and  also 
because  they  are  jealous  of  a  power  which  they  do  not  understand. 
The  revolution  which  human  nature  desires  to  effect  step  by  step 
in  many  ages,  is  likely  to  be  precipitated  by  him  in  a  single  year 
or  life.  They  fear  too  that  in  the  pursuit  of  his  greater  aims  he 
may  disregard  the  common  feelings  of  humanity.  He  is  too  apt 
to  be  looking  into  the  distant  future  or  back  into  the  remote  past, 
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and  unable  to  see  acdona  or  events  which,  to  use  an  expression  of 
Plato's,  **  are  tumbling  out  at  his  feet."  Besides,  as  Plato  would 
say,  there  are  other  corruptions  of  these  philosophical  statesmen. 
Either  "  the  natiye  hue  of  resolution  is  sicklied  o'er  with  the  pale 
cast  of  thought,"  and  at  the  moment  when  action  above  all  things 
is  required  he  is  undecided,  or  general  principles  are  enunciated 
by  him  hi  order  to  cover  some  change  of  policy ;  or  his  ignorance 
of  the  world  has  made  him  more  easily  fall  a  prey  to  the  arts  of 
others ;  or  in  some  cases  he  has  been  converted  into  a  courtier, 
enjoying  the  luxury  of  liberal  opinions  and  accompanying  them 
with  illiberal  actions.  No  wonder  that  mankind  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  calling  statesmen  of  this  class  pedants,  sophistors,  doctri- 
naires, visionaries.  For,  as  we  may  be  allowed  to  say,  a  little  paro- 
dying the  words  of  Plato,  "  they  have  seen  bad  imitations  of  the 
philosopher-statesman."  But  a  man  in  whom  the  power  of  thought 
and  action  are  perfectly  balanced,  equal  to  the  present,  reaching 
forward  to  the  future,  '*  such  a  one,"  ruling  in  a  constitutional  State 
"  they  have  not  seen." 

But  as  the  philosopher  is  apt  to  fail  in  the  routine  of  political  life, 
so  the  ordinary  statesman  is  also  apt  to  fail  in  extraordinary  crises. 
When  the  face  of  the  world  is  beginning  to  alter,  he  is  still  guided 
by  his  old  maxims,  and  is  the  slave  of  his  inveterate  party  preju- 
dices ;  he  cannot  perceive  the  signs  of  the  times  :  instead  of  look- 
ing forward  he  looks  back  ;  he  learns  nothing  and  forgets  nothing ; 
with  **  wise  saws  and  modem  instances "  he  would  stem  the  rising 
tide  of  revolution.  He  lives  more  and  more  within  the  circle  of 
his  own  party,  as  the  world  without  him  becomes  stronger.  This 
seems  to  be  the  reason  why  the  old  order  of  things  makes  so  poor 
a  figure  when  confronted  with  the  new,  why  churches  can  never 
reform,  why  most  political  changes  are  made  blindly  and  convul- 
sively. Thfe  great  crises  in  the  history  of  nations  have  often  been 
met  by  a  sort  of  feminine  positiveness,  and  a  more  obstinate  reas- 
sertion  of  principles  which  have  lost  their  hold  upon  a  nation. 
The  fixed  ideas  of  a  reactionary  statesman  may  be  compared  to 
madness ;  he  grows  more  and  more  convinced  g^  the  truUi  of  his 
notions  as  he  becomes  more  isolated,  and  would  rather  await  the 
inevitable  than  in  any  degree  yield  to  circumstances. 

(6)  Plato  laboring  under  what,  to  modem  readers,  would  appear 
to  be  a  confusion  of  ideas,  identifies  the  individual  and  the  State  — 
ethics  with  politics.  He  thinks  that  most  of  a  State  which  is  most 
like  one  man,  and  in  which  the  citizens  have  the  greatest  uniformity 
of  character.  He  does  not  see  that  the  analog}'  of  the  individual 
and  the  State  is  partly  fallacious,  and  that  the  will  or  character 
of  a  State  or  nation  is  really  the  balance  or  rather  the  surplus  of 
individual  wills,  which  are  limited  by  the  condition  of  having  to 
act  in  common.     The  movement  of  a  body  of  men  can  never  have 
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the  pliancy  or  facility  of  a  single  man ;  the  fieedom  of  the  individ* 
naly  which  is  limited,  becomes  an  imperfect  necessity  when  trans- 
ferred to  a  nation.  The  power  of  action  and  feeling  is  necessarily 
weaker  and  more  uncertain  when  they  are  diffused  through  a  oom- 
mnnity ;  hence  arises  the  often  discussed  question,  "  TVhether  a 
nation,  like  an  individual,  can  have  a  conscience  ?  **  We  hesitate 
to  say  that  the  characters  of  nations  are  nothing  more  than  the 
sum  of  the  characters  of  the  individuals  who  compose  them ;  be- 
cause there  may  be  tendencies  in  individuals  which  react  upon  one 
another ;  or  a  whole  nation  may  be  wiser  than  any  one  man ;  or 
may  be  animated  by  some  commou  opLoion  or  feeling  which  could 
not  equally  have  affected  the  mind  of  a  single  individual.  Plato 
does  not  appear  to  have  analyzed  the  complications  which  arise  out 
of  the  collective  action  of  mankind.  He  is  capable  of  discerning 
many  of  the  illusions  of  language  and  logic,  but  he  is  not  capable 
of  seeing  that  analogies,  though  specious  as  arguments,  mig}it  often 
have  no  foundation  in  fact,  or  of  distinguishing  between  what  is 
intelligible  or  vividly  present  to  the  mind,  and  what  is  true.  In 
this  respect  he  is  far  below  Aristotle,  who  is  comparatively  seldom 
imposed  upon  by  false  analogies.  In  like  manner  Plato  cannot  see 
the  difference  between  the  arts  and  the  virtues  —  at  least  he  is 
always  arguing  from  one  to  the  other.  His  notion  of  music  is 
transferred  from  harmony  of  sounds  to  harmony  of  life  :  in  this 
he  is  assisted  by  the  ambiguities  of  language  as  well  as  by  the 
prevalence  of  Pythagorean  notions.  And  having  once  identified 
the  individual  with  the  State,  he  imagines  that  he  will  find  the 
succession  of  States  paralleled  in  the  lives  of  individuals. 

Still,  through  this  fallacious  medium,  a  real  enlargement  of  ideas 
is  attained.  When  the  virtues  as  yet  presented  no  distinct  concep- 
tion to  the  mind,  a  great  advance  was  made  by  the  comparison  of 
them  with  the  arts ;  for  virtue  is  partly  art,  and  has  an  outward 
form  as  well  as  an  inward  principle.  The  harmony  of  music  affords 
a  lively  image  of  the  harmony  of  the  world  and  of  human  life,  and 
may  be  regarded  as  a  splendid  illustration  which  was  naturally  mis- 
taken for  a  real  analogy.  In  the  same  way  the  identification  of 
ethics  with  politics  has  a  tendency  to  give  definiteness  to  ethics,  and 
also  to  elevate  and  ennoble  men's  notions  of  the  aims  of  government 
and  of  the  duties  of  citizens :  for  ethics  from  one  point  of  view  may 
be  conceived  as  an  idealized  law  and  politics ;  and  politics,  as  ethics 
reduced  to  the  conditions  of  human  society.  There  have  been  evils 
which  have  arisen  out  of  the  attempt  to  identify  them,  and  this  has 
led  to  the  separation  or  antagonism  of  them,  which  has  been  intro- 
duced by  modern  political  writers.  But  we  may  also  feel  that  some- 
thing has  been  lost  in  their  separation,  and  that  the  ancient  philos- 
ophers who  regarded  the  moral  and  intellectual  well-being  of  man- 
kintl  first,  and  the  wealth  of  nations  and  individuals  second,  may 
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have  a  salutary  influeoce  on  8ome  of  the  speculations  of  modem 
times.  Many  political  maxims  originate  in  a  reaction  against  the 
opposite  error;  and  when  the  errors  against  which  they  were 
directed  have  passed  away,  in  their  turn  hecome  errors. 

in.  Plato's  views  of  education  are  in  several  respects  remarkable ; 
like  the  rest  of  the  Republic  they  are  partly  Greek  and  partly  ideal, 
beginning  with  the  ordinary  curriculum  of  the  Greek  youth,  and 
extending  to  after  life.  Plato  is  the  first  writer  who  distinctly 
expresses  the  thought  that  education  is  to  comprehend  the  whole  of 
life,  and  to  be  a  preparation  for  another  in  which  education  is  to 
begin  again.  This  is  the  continuous  thread  which  runs  through  the 
whole  of  the  Republic,  and  which  more  than  any  other  of  his  ideas 
admits  of  an  application  to  modem  life. 

He  has  long  given  up  the  notion  that  virtue  cannot  be  taught ; 
and  he  is  disposed  to  modify  the  thesis  of  the  Protagoras,  that  the 
virtues  are  one  and  not  many.     Neither  is  he  unwilling  to  admit  the 
sensible  world  into  his  scheme  of  truth.     Nor  does  he  positively 
assert  in  the  Republic  the  involuntariness  of  vice,  which  reappears, 
however,  in  the  Timaeus,  Sophist,  and  Laws.     Nor  do  the  so-called 
Platonic  ideas  recovered  from  a  former  state  affect  his    theory  of 
mental  improvement.     Still  we  trace  in  him  the  remains  of  the  old 
Socratic  doctrine,  that  true  knowledge  must  be  elicited  from  within, 
and  is  to  be  sought  for  in  ideas,  not  in  particulars  of  sense.     Edu- 
cation will  implant  a  principle  of  intelligence  which  is  better  than 
ten  thousand  eyes.     There  is  also  a  trace  of  his  old  doctrine  that  ( 
the  virtues  are  one,  and  of  the  Socratic  notion  that  all  virtue  is 
knowledge ;  this  is  seen  in  the  supremacy  given  to  justice  over  the 
rest,  and  in  the  tendency  to  absorb  the  moral  virtues  in  the  intolleo- 
tual,  and  to  centre  all  goodness  in  the  contemplation  of  the  idea  of 
good.     The  world  of  sense  is  still  depreciated  and  identified  with 
opinion,  though  admitted  to  be  a  shadow  of  the  true,  and  to  be  the 
source  from  which  the  figures  of  geometry  are  derived.     And  in  the 
Republic  he  has  not  altogether  given  up  the  involuntariness  of  vice ; 
as  is  shown  in  the  feeling  that  evil  arises  chiefiy  from  ignorance,  and 
the  tone  in  which  the  multitude  is  regarded  as  hardly  responsible 
for  what  they  do.     A  faint  allusion  to  the  doctrine  of  reminiscence 
occurs  in  the  tenth  book  (p.  621) ;  but  Plato's  views  of  education 
have  no  more  real  connection  with  a  previous  state  of  existence 
than  our  own ;  he  only  proposes  to  elicit  from  the  mind  that  which 
b  there  already.     His  conception  of  education  is  represented,  not 
like  many  modem  views,  under  the  image  of  filling  a  vessel,  but  of 
turning  the  eye  of  the  soul  towards  the  li<;ht. 

He  begins  with  music  or  literature,  which  he  divides  into  true 
and  false,  and  then  goes  on  to  gymnastics ;  he  takes  no  notice  of 
infancy  in  the  Republic,'  though  in  the  Laws  he  gives  sage  counsels 
about  the  nursing  of  children  and  the  management  of  the  mothers ; 
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and  would  have  an  education  which  is  even  prior  to  birth.  But  in 
the  Republic  he  begins  with  the  age  at  which  the  child  is  capable 
of  perceiving  ideas,  and  boldly  asserts,  in  language  which  soonds 
'paradoxical  to  modem  ears,  that  he  must  be  taught  the  false  before 
he  can  learn  the  true.  The  modem  and  ancient  philosophical  world 
are  not  agreed  in  their  conceptions  of  truth  and  fiilsehood ;  the  one 
identifies  truth  almost  exclusively  with  fact»  the  other  with  ideas. 
There  is  a  like  difference  between  ourselves  and  Plato,  which  is, 
*  however,  partly  a  difference  of  words.  For  we  too  should  admit 
that  a  child  must  leam  many  things  which  he  cannot  understand ; 
he  must  be  taught  some  things  in  a  figure  only,  and  some  perhaps 
which  he  can  hardly  be  expected  to  believe  when  he  grows  older ; 
but  we  should  limit  the  use  of  fiction  by  the  necessity  of  the  case. 
Plato  would  draw  the  line  somewhat  differently ;  according  to  him 
the  aim  of  early  education  is  not  truth  as  a  matter  of  fact,  but  truth 
as  a  matter  of  principle ;  the  child  is  to  be  taught  first  simple  relig^ 
ions  truths,  and  then  simple  moral  truths,  and  insensibly  to  leam 
the  lesson  of  good  manners  and  good  taste.  He  proposes  an  entire 
reformation  of  the  old  mythology ;  like  Xenophanes  and  Heracleitus 
he  is  sensible  of  the  deep  chasm  which  separates  his  own  age  from 
Homer  and  Hesiod,  whom  he  quotes,  and  invests  with  an  imaginary 
authority,  but  only  for  his  own  purposes.  The  lusts  and  treacheries 
of  the  gods  are  to  be  banished  ;  the  terrors  of  the  world  below  are 
to  be  dispelled ;  the  misbehavior  of  the  Homeric  heroes  is  not  to 
be  a  model  for  youth.  But  there  is  another  strain  heard  in  Homer 
which  may  teach  our  youth  endurance ;  and  something  may  be 
learnt  in  medicine  from  the  simple  practice  of  the  Homeric  age. 
The  principles  on  which  religion  is  to  be  based  are  two  only  :  first, 
that  Grod  is  true  ;  secondly,  that  He  is  good.  Modem  and  Christian 
writers  have  oflen  fallen  short  of  these ;  they  can  hardly  be  said  to 
have  got  beyond  them. 

Education,  according  to  Plato,  is  to  place  youth  in  happy  circum- 
stances, in  which  no  sights  or  sounds  of  evil,  or  allurements  of  pas- 
sion, can  hurt  the  character  or  vitiate  the  taste.  They  are  to  live 
in  an  atmosphere  of  health ;  the  breeze  is  always  to  be  wailing  to 
them  the  impressions  of  truth  and  goodness.  Could  such  an  educa- 
tion be  realized,  or  even  could  religious  education  be  bound  up  with 
truth  and  virtue  and  good  manners  and  good  taste,  that  would  per- 
haps be  the  best  hope  of  human  improvement.  Plato,  like  ourselves, 
is  looking  forward  to  changes  in  the  moral  and  religious  world,  and 
is  preparing  for  them.  He  recognizes  the  danger  of  unsettling 
young  men's  minds,  and  doing  away  with  the  sacred ness  of  one  set 
of  ideas  before  we  have  anything  to  put  in  their  place  which  has  an 
equal  hold  on  the  mind.  There  is  to  be  an  absence  of  excitement 
in  the  Platonic  Republic,  and  for  this  reason  dramatic  representa- 
tions are  excluded.     Plato  docs  not  wish  to  have  his  children  taken 
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to  the  theatre ;  he  thinks  that  the  effect  on  the  spectators  is  had 
and  on  the  actors  still  worse.  His  idea  of  education  is  that  of  har- 
monious growth,  in  which  are  learnt  the  lessons  of  temperance  and 
endurance,  and  the  hody  and  mind  derelop  in  equal  proportions. 
The  great  principle  which  is  to  be  recognized  in  all  art  and  nature, 
and  is  to  hold  sway  in  education,  b  simpliuit}% 

The  next  stage  of  education  is  gymnastic,  which  answers  to  the 
period  of  muscular  growth  and  deyelopment.  The  simplicity  which 
is  enforced  in  music  is  extended  to  gymnastics ;  Plato  is  aware  that 
the  training  of  the  body  may  be  inconsistent  with  the  training  of 
the  mind,  and  that  bodily  exercise  may  be  easily  orerdone.  Men 
are  apt  to  have  a  headache  or  go  to  sleep  at  a  lecture  on  philosophy, 
and  this  they  attribute,  not  to  the  true  cause,  which  is  the  excess  of 
bodily  training,  but  to  the  nature  of  the  subject.  Two  points  are 
noticeable  in  Plato's  theory  of  gymnastic :  First,  that  the  time  of 
learning  them  is  entirely  separated  from  the  time  of  literary  educa- 
tion. He  seems  to  have  thought  that  two  things  of  an  opposite  and 
difi*erent  nature  could  not  be  learnt  at  the  same  time.  We  can 
hardly  agree  with  him  in  this,  judging  by  experience  of  the  effect  on 
the  mind  of  spending  three  years  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and 
seventeen  in  mere  bodily  exercise.  Secondly,  he  regards  gymnastic 
not  primarily  as  a  training  of  the  body,  but  of  the  mind,  which  is  to 
discipline  the  passionate  element,  as  music  restrains  the  appetitive 
and  calls  forth  the  rational.  His  whole  idea  is  based  upon  the 
notion  that  the  body  depends  upon  the  mind,  and  is  to  be  trained  to 
its  service.  And  doubtless  the  mind  may  exercise  a  very  great  and 
almost  paramount  influence  over  the  body,  if  exerted  not  only  at  a 
particular  moment,  but  in  making  preparation  for  the  whole  of  life. 
Other  writers  had  seen  the  error  of  Spartan  discipline.  Plato  was 
the  first  who  asserted  that  music  and  gymnastic  are  not,  as  common 
opinion  affirms,  the  one  intended  for  the  cultivation  of  the  mind,  the 
other  of  the  body  ;  but  that  they  are  both  equally  designed  for  the 
improvement  of  the  mind. 

The  subject  of  gymnastic  leads  Plato  to  the  sister  subject  of  med- 
icine, and  this  he  further  illustrates  by  the  parallel  of  law.  The 
modern  dbbelief  in  medicine  has  led  in  this,  as  in  some  other 
departments  of  knowledge,  to  a  demand  for  greater  simplicity ;  phy- 
sicians are  becoming  aware  that  they  oflen  make  diseases  **  greater 
and  more  complicated  "  by  their  treatment  of  them.  In  two  thousand 
years  their  art  has  made  but  slender  progress ;  what  they  have  gained 
in  the  analysis  of  the  parts  is  partly  lost  by  their  feebler  conception  of 
the  human  frame  as  a  whole.  They  have  attended  more  to  the  cure 
of  diseases  than  to  the  conditions  of  health ;  and  the  improvements 
in  medicine  have  been  probably  counterbalanced  by  the  disuse  of 
gymnastics.  Until  lately  they  have  hardly  thought  of  air  anil 
water,    the    importance   of  which   was    well    understood    by   the 
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ancients ;  as  Aristotle  remarks,  ^  air,  being  the  element  which  ire 
most  use,  has  the  greatest  effect  upon  us."  For  ages  physieiaai 
have  been  under  the  dominion  of  prejudices  which  haTe  only  recentl/ 
given  wajr ;  there  are  as  many  opinions  in  medicine  as  in  theology, 
and  almost  as  much  skepticism  about  them.  Plato  has  several  good 
notions  about  medicine ;  according  to  him,  ^  the  eye  cannot  be 
cured  without  the  rest  of  the  body,  nor  the  body  without  the  mind.* 
(Cl\amL  156  £).  Yet  we  can  hardly  praise  him  when,  in  obedienoe 
to  the  authority  of  Homer,  he  depreciates  diet,  or  approves  of  the 
inhuman  spirit  in  which  he  would  get  rid  of  invalid  and  useless  livei 
by  leaving  them  to  die.  He  does  not  seem  to  have  considered  that 
the  ^  bridle  of  Theages  "  might  be  accompanied  by  qualities  which 
were  of  far  more  value  to  the  State  than  the  healUi  or  strength  of 
the  citizens.  The  physician  himself  (this  is  a  delicate  and  subtle 
observation)  should  not  be  a  man  in  robust  health ;  he  should  have 
experience  of  disease  in  his  own  person,  because  by  this  his  powers 
of  observation  are  likely  to  be  quickened  in  the  case  of  others. 

The  perplexity  of  medicine  is  paralleled  by  the  perplexity  of 
law ;  in  which,  again,  Plato  would  have  men  follow  the  golden  rule 
of  simplicity.  Greater  matters  are  to  be  determined  by  the  legisla- 
tor, but  lesser  matters  are  to  be  lefl  to  the  temporary  regulation  of 
the  citizens  themselves.  Plato  is  aware  that  laissez  /aire  is  an 
important  element  of  government.  The  diseases  of  a  State  are  like 
the  heads  of  a  hydra,  which  multiply  when  they  are  cut  off.  He 
raises  a  curious  question  whether  the  judge  should  have  the  same 
experience  of  crime  in  his  own  person,  which  the  physician  is  sup- 
posed to  have  of  disease.  But  he  does  not  answer  the  question  with 
equal  truth  to  human  nature.  He  does  not  seem  to  have  observed 
that  the  knowledge  of  evil,  even  in  youth,  may  be  quite  consistent 
with  the  abhorrence  of  it. 

When  the  first  education  is  completed,  there  follows  the  first  trial 
of  active  life.  But  soon  education  is  to  begin  again  from  a  new 
point  of  view.  In  the  interval  between  the  fourth  and  seventh 
bookSf  we  have  discussed  the  nature  of  knowledge,  and  have  thence 
been  led  to  form  a  higher  conception  of  education.  For  true  knowl- 
edge, according  to  Plato,  is  of  abstractions,  and  has  to  do  not  with  pa> 
ticulars  or  individuals,  but  with  universals  only ;  not  with  the  beau- 
ties of  poetry,  but  with  the  ideas  of  philosophy.  And  the  great  aim 
of  education  is  the  cultivation  of  the  habit  of  abstraction.  This  is 
to  be  acquired  through  the  study  of  the  mathematical  sciences. 
They  alone  are  capable  of  giving  ideas  of  relation,  and  of  arousing 
the  dormant  enerories  of  thought. 

Mathematics  in  Plato's  age  comprehended  a  very  small  part  of 
that  which  is  now  included  in  them  :  but  they  also  bore  a  much 
larger  proportion  to  the  sum  of  human  knowledge.  They  were  the 
only  organon  of  thought  which  the  human  mind  at  that  time  j)os- 
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•esscd,  and  the  only  measure  by  which  the  chaos  of  particulars  could 
be  reduced  to  rule  and  order.  The  facultv  which  thev  trained  was 
naturally  at  war  with  the  poetical  or  imaginative;  and  hence  to 
Plato  the  difierence  between  him  who  knew  and  who  did  not  know 
mathematictv  is  like  the  ditTcrence  between  an  educated  and  unedu- 
cated man.  They  gave  a  new  sense  of  power,  and  ;(eeuied  to  have 
an  inexhaustible  application,  partly  because  their  true  limit5  were 
not  yet  understood.  These  Plato  himself  is  beginning  to  invei^ti- 
gate;  though  not  aware  that  numbers  and  figures  are  the  abstrac- 
tions of  sense,  he  recognized  that  the  figures  of  geometry  borrow 
their  forms  trom  the  sen.<ible  world.  .He  aUo  seeks  to  find  the  ulti- 
mate ground  of  mathematical  ideas  in  the  i<lea  of  good :  thoii<:h  in 
his  conception  of  the  relation  of  ideas  to  number,  he  fails  very  far 
short  of  the  defiiiiteness  attributed  to  him  by  Arir^totle  (>[et.  i.  84, 
ix.  17).  But  if  he  failed  to  reco'^nize  the  true  limits  of  mathematics, 
he  has  also  reached  a  jH»int  beyond  them;  in  his  view,  ideas  of 
number  became  secondary  to  a  hiirher  conception  of  knowled-^e. 
The  one,  the  self-proviii'^,  is  the  only  perfect  truth  to  which  all 
thinirs  ascend,  and  in  which  they  finally  re[K>se. 

TliLs  self-proving  unity  or  idea  of  good  is  a  mere  vision  of  which 
no  distinct  explanation  can  be  given,  relative  only  to  a  particular 
stage  in  Greek  philosophy.  And  yet  this  vision  may  have  an  im- 
mense effect.  Although  the  method  of  science  cannot  anticipate 
science,  the  idea  of  science  in  the  future  may  be  a  great  and  in- 
spiring principle  in  the  mind.  For  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge 
we  are  always  pressing  forward  to  something  beyond  us ;  and  as  a 
false  conception  of  knowledge  may  lead  men  astray  during  many 
ages,  for  example  the  scholastic  philosophy,  so  the  true  ideal,  though 
Tacant,  may  draw  all  their  thoughts  in  a  right  direction.  AVhether 
the  general  expectation  of  knowledge,  as  this  indefinite  feeling  may 
be  termed,  conforms  truly  to  the  laws  of  the  mind,  is  of  great  im- 
portance ;  for  a  true  conception  of  what  knowledge  ought  to  be 
may  be  oflen  combined  with  a  slender  experience  of  facts.  The 
correlation  of  the  sciences,  the  consciousness  of  the  unity  of  knowl- 
edge, the  sense  of  the  importance  of  classification,  the  unwillingness 
to  stop  short  of  certainty  or  to  confound  probability  with  truth, 
are  important  principles  of  the  higher  education.  Although  Plato 
could  tell  us  nothing,  and  perhaps  knew  that  he  could  tell  us  noth- 
ing, of  the  absolute  truth,  he  has  exercised  an  influence  on  human 
thought  which  even  at  the  present  day  is  not  exhausted ;  and  po- 
litical and  social  questioos  may  yet  arise  in  which  the  thoughts  of 
Plato  may  be  read  anew  and  receive  a  fresh  meaning. 

This  vision  of  truth  or  good  is  represented  in  the  Symposium 
imder  the  aspect  of  beauty,  and  is  supposed  to  be  attained  there 
by  stages  of  initiation,  as  here  by  regular  gradations  of  knowledge. 
Viewed  from  the  intellectual  side,  the  vision  of  good  is  the  process 
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or  science  of  dialectic.  This  is  the  science  which,  according  to  the 
Phaedrus,  is  the  true  basis  of  rhetoric,  which  nione  is  able  to  dis- 
tinguish the  natures  and  classes  of  men  and  thin^,  —  which  divides 
a  whole  into  the  natural  parts,  and  reunites  the  scattered  parts  into 
a  natural  or  organized  whole;  which  defines  the  abstract  essences 
or  universal  ideas  of  all  thint^s  and  connects  them ;  which  pierces 
the  veil  of  hypotheses  and  reaches  thu  final  cause  or  first  principle 
of  all ;  which  regards  the  sciences  in  relation  to  the  idea  of  good. 
This  ideal  science  resembles  the  natural  process  of  thought,  and 
mav  be  described  as  the  mind  tulkin*;  to  herself,  and  in  another 
form  is  the  everlasting  question  and  answer  —  the  ceaseless  inter- 
rogative of  Socrates.  The  dialoirues  of  Plato  are  themselves  the 
best  examples  of  the  nature  and  method  of  <Iialectic. 

If  now  we  ask  whether  this  science  which  Plato  onlv  half  reveals 
to  us  is  more  akin  to  loixic  or  to  metaphysics,  the  answer  is  that 
thev  are  not  as  vet  di>tinixuished  in  his  mind.  Nor  has  he  deter- 
mined  whether  this  science  of  diali-ctic  is  at  rest  or  in  motion, 
concerned  with  the  contemplation  of  absolute  being,  or  with  the 
j)rocess  by  which  this  is  to  be  attained.  ^Itnlern  metaphysics  may 
be  described  as  the  science  of  abstractions,  or  as  the  science  of  the 
evolution  of  thought ;  modern  lojric,  when  passing  beyond  the 
bounds  of  mere  Aristotelian  forins.  mav  be  deHne*!  as  the  science 
of  method.  The  jrerm  of  both  of  them  is  contained  in  the  Platonic 
dialectic ;  all  metaphysicians  have  something  in  common  with  the 
ideas  of  Plato ;  all  logicians  have  derived  something  from  the 
method  of  Plato.  But  the  nearest  approach  in  mo<lern  philosophy 
to  the  universal  science  of  Plato,  is  to  be  found  in  the  Hegelian 
**  succession  of  moments  in  the  unity  of  the  idea."  Tliere  is,  how- 
ever, a  difference  between  them  :  for  whereas  Hegel  is  thinking  of 
all  the  minds  of  men  as  one  mind,  which  develops  the  stages  of 
the  idea  in  different  countries  or  at  different  times  in  the  same 
countrv,  with  Plato  these  CT^dations  are  retjarded  onlv  as  an  order 
of  thought  or  ideas  ;  the  history  of  the  human  mind  had  not  yet 
dawned  upon  him.  Tlie  education  of  Plato  is  really  the  ideal  life 
of  the  philosopher  or  man  of  genius,  interrupted  for  a  time  by  the 
application  to  practical  duties  —  a  life  not  for  the  many,  but  for  the 
few.  And  he  has  already  told  us  that  the  world  could  not  be  a 
philosopher,  and  that  a  very  few  such  natures  at  all  existed. 
>Vhether  the  combination  of  politics  and  philosophy  is  ]X)ssible,  is 
a  question  which  has  been  much  debated,  and  may  perhaps  hv.  re- 
solved by  saying  that  the  great  practical  leaders  of  mankind  must 
have  some  element  of  philosophy.  But  we  do  Plato  injustice  when 
we  apply  to  his  theories  the  test  of  practical)ility,  for  in  his  concep- 
tion of  education  he  is  really  describing  his  ideal  of  a  philosopher, 
and  in  his  ideal  of  a  philosopher  he  is  enibo<lying  his  princif»les  oi 
knowledge.      We  may  read    the   Republic    as   a   work  of  an,  an  J 
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meafore  it  by  the  test  of  dramatic  or  poetical  con»idt(!ncy,  but 
when  re^rded  as  a  treatise  on  philosophy  we  must  endeavor  to 
separate  the  substance  from  the  form,  and  sometimes  ask  ourselves 
what  Plato  reallv  meant  by  all  this,  and  how  far  we  are  to  re«;ard 

mm'  9 

him  as  speaking  seriously  or  as  only  dramatizing  a  thci<i.i. 

IV.  Others  as  well  as  Plato  have  cho5t*n  an  ideal  Rfpuhlic*  as 
the  form  of  conveying  thou<jhts  which  they  could  not  detiiiitely  ex- 
press, or  which  were  beyond  the  horizon  of  their  own  as;e.  The 
chi:isical  writing;  which  approaches  most  nearly  to  the  Republic  is 
the  **  De  Republica"  of  Cirero;  but  neither  in  this  nor  in  any  other 
of  his  dialuirues  does  he  rival  the  art  of  Plato.  IL*  would  ctiniine 
the  terms  Kin^  or  State  to  the  rule  of  rea^ou  and  jusiici%  and  he 
will  not  concede  tliat  title  either  to  a  democnicv  or  to  a  nionarchv. 

•  m 

But  under  the  nde  of  reason  and  ju.<(tice  he  is  williu'^  to  include 
the  natural  superior  ruling  over  the  natural  infi'rior,  which  he  t'om- 
pares  to  the  soul  ruling  over  the  body.  The  two  i?n;ii;es  o\*  the  just 
and  the  unjust  are  tlepicted  by  him  and  tran<ferre»l  to  the  State  — 
Philus  maintaining  again:<t  his  will  the  neces^ity  of  inju.<tice  as  a 
principle  of  government,  while  Laelius  supports  the  opposite  the^s. 
His  views  of  language  and  number  are  derived  from  Plato ;  like 
him,  in  the  person  of  Scipio,  he  denounces  the  drama,  and  declares 
that  if  his  life  were  to  be  twice  as  long  he  would  have  no  time  to 
read  the  lyric  poets.  The  picture  of  democracy  is  tran:*lated  by 
him  word  for  word,  though  he  has  harilly  shown  himself  able  to 
**  carry  the  jest  "  of  Plato.  But  his  most  remarkable  imitation  of 
Plato  is  the  adaptation  of  the  vision  of  £r,  which  is  converted  by 
Cicero  into  the  "  Somnium  Scipionis  ;  "  he  has  *^  romanized  "  the 
myth  of  the  Bepublic,  adding  an  argument  for  the  immortality  of 
the  soul  taken  not  from  the  Republic  but  from  the  Phaednis,  and 
some  other  touches  derived  from  the  Phaedo  and  the  Tlmaeus. 
Though  a  beautiiul  tale  and  containing  splendid  passages,  the 
*<  Somnium  Scipionis "  is  very  inferior  to  the  vision  of  £r  in  dra- 
matic power,  and  hardly  allows  the  reader  to  suppose  that  the  writer 
believes  in  his  own  description.  HHiether,  as  he  says,  his  dialogues 
were  ft*amed  on  the  model  of  the  lost  dialogues  of  Aristotle,  or  of 
Plato,  to  which  they  bear  so  many  superficial  resemblances,  the 
orator  always  appears  in  them;  he  is  not  conversing,  but  making 
speeches,  and  is  never  able  to  mould  the  intractable  Latin  to  the 
grace  and  ease  of  the  Greek  Platonic  dialo^^ue. 

Plato's  Republic  has  been  said  to  be  a  Church  and  not  a  State ; 
and  such  an  ideal  of  a  city  in  the  heavens  has  always  hovered  over 
the  Christian  world,  and  is  embodied  in  Sl  Augustine's  **  De  Civi- 
tate  Dei,"  which  is  suggested  by  the  decay  and  fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  much  as  the  Republic  of  Plato  is,  by  the  decline  of  Greek 
politics.  He  stands  in  much  the  same  rclatiou  to  contemporary 
Rome  as  Plato  did  to  his  contemporaries  in  Greece.     In  all  such 
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parallels  there  is  a  certain  degree  of  resemblance  and  also  of  dif- 
ference, and  the  Christian  Church  is  even  more  an  ideal  than  the 
Republic  of  Plato  and  further  removed  from  any  existing  institution. 
In  many  other  respects  the  resemblance  between  the  Republic  and 
the  great  work  of  St.  Augustine  is  merely  nominal.  The  ^  Civitas 
Dei "  is  a  controversial  treatise  which  maintains  the  thesis  that  the 
destruction  of  the  Roman  Empire  is  due  not  to  the  ri^te  of  Christianity 
but  to  the  corruption  of  paganism.  He  has  no  sympathy  with  the 
old  Roman  life  as  Plato  has  with  Greek  life,  nor  has  he  any  idea 
of  the  ecclesiastical  kingdom  which  was  to  arise  out  of  the  ruins. 
The  work  of  St.  Augustine  is  a  curious  repertory  of  antiquarian 
learning  and  quotations,  feeble  in  reasoning  and  criticism  :  entering 
little  into  the  spirit  of  the  ancient  Roman  life,  but  deeply  penetrated 
with  Chri:<tian  ethics.  He  has  no  power  such  as  Plato  possessed  of 
conceiving  a  ditrcrent  state  of  the  world,  or  of  feeling  or  under- 
standing anything:  external  to  his  own  theology.  Of  all  the  ancient 
philosophers  he  is  most  attracted  by  Plato,  though  he  is  very  slightly 
acquainted  with  his  writing.  He  is  inclined  to  believe  that  the  idea 
of  creation  in  the  Timaeus  i$  derived  from  the  narrative  in  Genesis; 
and  he  is  strangely  taken  with  the  coincidence  (?)  of  Plato's  saying 
that  "  the  philusopher  is  the  lover  of  God,"  and  the  words  of  the 
Book  of  Exodus  in  which  God  reveals  himself  to  Moses.     (Ex.  iii. 

u.) 

The  "  Utopia "  of  Sir  Thomas  More  is  a  surprising  monument 
of  his  s^enius,  and  shows  a  reach  of  thousjht  far  bevond  his  contem- 
poraries.  He  is  possessed  of  far  greater  dramatic  art  than  any  one 
who  succeeded  him,  with  the  exception  of  Swifl,  He  is  as  free  as 
Plato  from  the  scruples  of  his  age,  and  has  as  exalted  a  notion  of 
religion.  His  views  of  tol«*ation ;  his  dislike  of  capital  punishment, 
and  plans  for  the  reformation  of  offenders ;  his  evident  detestation 
both  of  priests  and  of  great  men ;  his  remark  that  *'  although  every 
one  may  hear  of  ravenous  dogs  and  wolves  and  cruel  man-eaters,  it 
is  not  easy  to  find  States  that  are  well  and  wisely  governed,"  curi- 
ously disagree  with  the  notions  of  his  age  and  with  his  own  life. 
There  are  many  points  in  which  he  shows  a  modern  feeling  and  a 
prophetic  insight  like  Plato.  He  is  a  sanitary  reformer;  he  main- 
tains that  civilized  States  have  a  right  to  the  soil  of  waste  countries ; 
he  is  inclined  to  the  opinion  which  places  happiness  in  pleasure. 
His  ceremonies  before  marriage ;  his  humane  proposal  that  war 
should  be  carried  on  by  assassinating  the  leaders  of  the  enemy, 
may  be  compared  to  some  of  the  paradoxes  of  Plato.  He  has  a 
charming  fancy  worthy  of  the  Timaeus  that  the  Utopians  learnt  the 
language  of  the  Greeks  with  tlie  more  readiness  because  they  were 
originally  of  the  same  race  with  them.  In  several  passages  he 
alludes  to  Plato,  and  quotes  or  adapts  thou<;hts  both  from  the  Re- 
public and  from  the  Timaeus.     He  declares  him.'  elf  strongly  in  favor 
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of  the  commuQity  of  property,  though  aware  of  tlie  argaments  which 
may  be  urged  oa  the  other  side.^  He  is  full  of  satirical  reflections 
on  the  governments  of  mankind  and  on  the  state  of  the  world.  He 
quotes  the  wonls  of  Plato  describing  the  philosopher  *'  standing  out 
of  the  way  under  a  wall  until  the  driving  $torm  of  sleet  and  rain 
be  overpast ;  "  which  admit  of  a  singuhir  application  to  More*s  own 
fate;  althoUi;h  writing  twenty  years  before  (about  the  year  lol4), 
he  can  hardly  be  supposed  to  have  foreseen  this.  There  is  no  touch 
of  satire  which  i'trikcs  deeper  than  his  quiet  remark  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  precepts  of  Christ  are  more  at  variance  with  the  lives  of 
ordinary  Christians  than  the  dvcourse  of  Utopia.^  The  "  Utopia " 
is  also  very  interesting  as  illustrating  Sir  Thomas  More's  character, 
which  has  been  deeply  affected  by  the  study  of  Plato. 

Tlie  "  New  Atlantis  "  is  only  a  fragment,  and  far  inferior  in  merit 
to  the  **  Utopia."  The  work  is  full  of  ingenuity,  but  wanting  in  cre- 
ative fancy,  ant  I  by  no  means  impresses  the  reader  with  a  ^ense  of 
credibility.  In  some  places  Lord  Bacon  is  characteristically  differ- 
ent from  Sir  Thomas  More,  as,  for  example,  in  the  external  state 
which  he  attributes  to  the  governor  of  Solomon's  House,  whose  dress 
he  minutely  describes,  while  to  Sir  Thomas  More  such  external 
trappings  appear  simply  ridiculous.  Yet,  after  this  programme  of 
dress.  Bacon  adds  the  beautiful  trait,  "  that  he  had  a  look  as  though 
he  pitied  men."  Several  things  are  borrowed  from  the  Timaeus ; 
but  he  has  injured  the  unity  of  style  by  adding  thoughts  and  pas 
sages  which  are  taken  from  the  Hebrew  Scriptures. 

Other  writings  on  ideal  States,  such  as  the  ^'  De  Monarchia  "  of 
Dante,  which  is  a  dream  of  another  Roman  Empire,  existing  by  the 
side  of  the  Papacy,  and  like  that  deriving  authority  immediately  from 
God  (the  divine  right  of  this  second  power  is  established  in  true 
scholastic  form,  and  by  quotations  from  Scripture  and  the  classics)  ; 
the  **  Oceana  "  of  Harrington  in  which  the  Lord  Archon,  meaning 
Cromwell,  is  described  not  as  he  was  but  as  he  ought  to  hare  been  ; 
the  "  Argenis  "  of  Barclay,  which  is  a  political  allegory  of  his  own 
time,  are  too  unlike  Plato  to  be  worth  mentioning.  The  change  of 
government  in  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth  set  men  thinking 
about  first  principles,  and  gave  rise  to  many  works  of  this  class. 

^  ^*  When,  I  say,  I  baLince  all  these  things  in  my  thoughts,  I  grow  more  favorable 
to  Plato,  and  do  not  wonder  that  he  resolved  not  to  make  any  laws  for  such  •• 
would  not  submit  to  a  community  of  all  thini^;  for  so  wise  a  man  as  he  was  could 
not  but  foresee  tliat  settin<4  all  upon  a  level  was  the  only  way  to  make  a  nation 
happy,  which  cannot  be  attained  so  Ion;;  as  there  is  property.'*  (Utopia,  Phoenix 
Library,  p.  4D.) 

2  »*  The  ijreate>*t  part  of  his  precepts  are  more  disagreeing  to  the  lives  of  the 
men  of  this  a<;e  than  any  part  of  my  discourse  has  Wn:  but  the  preachers  seemed 
to  have  learned  that  crafi  to  which  you  advise  me;  for  they,  observin:;  that  the 
worid  would  not  willingly  suit  their  lives  to  the  niles  that  Christ  has  given,  have 
fitted  hiji  doctrine  as  if  it  had  been  a  le:ulen  rule  to  their  lives,  that  so,  some  way 
or  other,  they  mi;jlit  .I'^rce  with  one  atiotlier.** 

VOL.   II.  10 
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marchuA  appeared,  and  with  him  Adeimantus,  Glaucoifs  brother, 
Niccracus  the  son  of  Nicias,  and  several  others  who  had  been 
at  the  procession. 

Polemiirchiu  said  to  me :  I  perceive,  Socrates,  that  you  and 
your  companion  are  already  on  your  way  to  the  city. 

That  is  a  good  guess,  I  said. 

But  do  you  see,  he  said,  how  many  we  are  ? 

I  do. 

And  are  you  stronger  than  all  these?  for  if  not,  yon  will 
have  to  remain  where  you  are. 

May  tliere  not  be  yet  another  possibility,  I  said,  that  we 
may  persuade  you  to  let  us  go  ? 

But  can  you  persuade  us,  if  we  refuse  to  listen  to  you  ?  he 
said. 

No  indeed,  replied  Glaucon. 

Then  we  are  not  going  to  listen ;  of  that  you  may  be  as- 
sured. 

vow  Adeiuiaiitiis  added  :   Has  no  one  told  you  iliut  there  is 

to  be  an  equestrian  torch-race  in  the  evening  in  honor 
of  the  goddess  ? 

Indeed,  that  is  a  novelty,  I  replied.  Will  the  horsemen 
carry  torches  and  pass  tiiem  to  one  another  during  the  race? 

Yes,  he  said  ;  and  there  will  also  be  a  festival  at  night  which 
is  well  worth  seeing.  If  we  rise  from  snpper  in  good  time  we 
shall  see  this,  and  we  shall  find  youths  enough  there  with  whom 
we  may  discourse.      Stay  then,  and  do  not  be  perverse. 

Glaucon  &aid :  I  suppose  that  we  must  stay. 

Well,  as  you  please,  I  replied. 

Accordingly  we  went  with  Polemarchus  to  his  house ;  and 
there  we  found  his  brothers  Lysias  and  Euthydemus,  and  with 
them  Thra'*yniachus  the  Chalcedonian,  Charinantides  the  Pae- 
anian,  and  Cleitophon  the  son  of  Aristonymus.  There  too  was 
their  father  Cephalus,  whom  I  had  not  seen  for  a  long  time, 
and  I  thought  him  very  much  aged.  Fie  was  seated  on  a 
cushioned  chair,  and  had  a  garland  on  his  head,  for  he  had  been 
holding  a  sacrifice  in  the  court;  and  we  sat  down  by  him  on 
other  chairs,  which  were  arranged  in  a  circle  around  him.  He 
welcomed  me  eagerly,  and  then  he  said  :  — 

You  don't  come  to  see  me,  Socrates,  as  often  as  you  ought 
For  if  I  were  able  to  go  to  you  I  would  not  ask  you  to  come 
to  me.  But  at  my  age  I  can  hardly  get  to  the  city,  and  there- 
fore you  ought  to  come  oftener  to  the  Piraeus.     For,  indeed, 
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I  find  that  at  my  time  of  life,  as  the  pleasures  and  delights 
of  the  body  fade  away,  the  love  of  discourse  grows  upon  me. 
I  only  wish  therefore  that  you  would  come  oftener,  and  be  with 
your  yuuDg  friends  here,  and  make  yourself  altogether  at  home 
with  U9. 

I  replied :  There  is  nothing  which  I  like  better,  Ceplinlus, 
than  conversing  with  age!  men  like  yourself;  for  I  regard  them 
as  travellers  who  have  gone  a  journey  which  I  too  may  have 
to  go,  and  of  whom  I  ouglit  to  inquire,  wliether  the  way  is 
smooth  and  easy,  or  rugged  and  difficulL  And  this  is  a  ques- 
tion which  I  should  like  to  ask  of  you  who  have  arrived  at  that 
time  which  the  poets  call  the  "  threshold  of  oM  a;:e,"  —  Is  life 
harder  townrds  the  end,  or  what  rei)ort  do  you  give  of  it  ? 

I  will  tell  you,  Socrates,  he  said,  wluit  my  own  feeling  is.  ^.^^ 
Old  men  flock  together;  they  are  birds  of  a  feather,  as 
the  proverb  says ;  and  at  our  meetings  the  tale  of  ray  acquaint- 
ance commoidy  is — I  cannot  eat,  I  cannot  drink;  tlie  pleas- 
ures of  youth  and  love  are  fled  away :  there  was  a  good  time 
once,  but  that  is  gone,  and  now  life  b  no  longer  life.  Some  of 
them  lament  over  the  slights  which  are  put  upon  them  by  their 
relations,  and  then  they  tell  you  plaintively  of  how  many  evils 
old  age  is  the  cause.  But  I  do  not  believe,  Socrates,  that  the 
blame  is  where  they  say ;  for  if  old  age  were  the  cause,  I  too 
being  old,  and  every  other  old  man,  would  have  felt  the  same. 
This,  however,  is  not  my  own  experience,  nor  that  of  others 
whom  I  have  known.  How  well  I  remember  the  aged  poet 
Sophocles,  when  in  answer  to  the  question,  How  does  love  suit 
with  age,  Sophocles,  —  are  you  still  the  man  you  were  ?  Peace, 
he  replied;  most  gladly  have  I  escaped  that,  and  I  feel  as  if  I 
bad  escaped  from  a  mad  and  furious  master.  That  saying  of 
bis  has  often  come  into  my  mind  since,  and  seems  to  me  still  as 
good  as  at  the  time  when  I  heard  him.  For  certainly  old  age 
has  a  great  sense  of  calm  and  freedom ;  when  the  passions  re- 
lax their  hold,  then,  as  Sophocles  says,  you  have  escaped  from 
the  control  not  of  one  master  only,  but  of  many.  And  of  these 
regrets,  as  well  as  of  the  complaint  about  relations,  Socrates, 
the  cause  is  to  be  sought,  not  in  men's  ages,  but  in  their  char- 
acters and  tempers ;  for  he  who  is  of  a  calm  and  happy  nature 
will  hardly  feel  the  pressure  of  age,  but  he  who  is  of  an  opposite 
disposition  will  find  youth  and  ago  equally  a  burden. 

I  was  delighted  at  his  words,  and  wanting  to  draw  him  out  I 
went  on  to  say :  Yes,  Cephalus ;  but  I  suspect  that  people  in 
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^•neral  do  Dot  believe  yoo  when  yoa  say  this ;  they  think  that 
old  age  sits  lightly  upon  you,  not  because  of  yonr  happy  dis- 
posiiiou,  but  because  you  are  rich,  and  wealth  is  well  known 
tu  be  a  great  comforter. 

That  is  true,  he  replied  ;  they  do  not  believe  me :  and  Uitfra 
is  something  iu  what  they  s.-iy ;  not,  however,  so  much  as  they 
imagine.  I  might  nnswer  them  as  llieml'«tocIes  answereil  the 
Seripliiaii  who  was  abusing  him  and  sayinz  that  he  was  famous 
^q^  not  for  bis  own  meriis  but  becaiv«e  he  was  an  Atheniiin  : 
^*  If  you  had  been  an  Athenian  and  I  a  Svriphiaii.  neither 
of  us  would  have  beeu  famous."  And  to  those  who  are  not  rich 
and  are  impatient  of  old  age,  the  same  reply  may  be  made ;  for 
neitlier  can  a  <;oo4l  p(»or  man  li^^iitly  lH*ar  age,  nor  ctin  a  bad 
rich  man  ever  l)e  at  {>eace  with  himself. 

May  I  ask.  Cei)hHlus,  whether  you  inherited  or  acquired  the 
greater  part  of  your  wealth  ? 

IIow  much  (lid  I  acquire,  Socrates  ?  he  replied,  —  is  that 
your  question  ?  Well,  the  property  which  Cephalu.s  my  grand- 
father, originally  inherited  was  nearly  of  the  same  value  as  my 
own  is  at  present ;  this  he  doubled  and  trebled,  but  my  father 
Ly.-'anias  reduced  below  the  original  amount ;  and  I,  who  am 
neither  a  spemler  of  money  like  the  one,  nor  a  gainer  of  money 
like  the  other,  shall  be  sati'^iied  if  I  leave  my  sons  a  little  more 
than  I  receive«l. 

That  w:is  why  I  asked  you  the  question,  I  said,  because  I  saw 
that  you  were  not  fond  of  money,  which  is  a  characteristic 
rather  of  those  who  have  inherited  their  fortunes  than  of  those 
who  have  acquired  them  ;  for  the  latter  have  a  second  or  ex- 
traordinary h)ve  of  money  as  a  creation  of  their  own,  resembling 
the  affection  of  authors  for  their  own  poems,  or  of  parents  for 
their  children,  besides  that  other  love  of  money  for  the  sake  of 
use  and  enjoyment  which  is  common  to  them  and  all  men. 
And  hence  they  are  very  bad  company,  for  they  talk  about  noth- 
ing but  the  praises  of  wealth. 

That  is  true,  he  said. 

Yes,  that  is  very  true,  I  said ;  but  may  I  ask  you  one  more 
question  ?  which  is  this  —  What  do  you  consider  to  be  the 
greatest  blessing  which  you  have  reaped  from  wealth  ? 

Not  one,  he  said,  of  which  I  could  easily  convince  others. 
For  let  mc  tell  you,  Socrates,  that  when  a  man  thinks  himself 
to  he  near  death  he  has  fears  and  cjires  which  never  entered 
into  his  mind  bel'ore ;  the  tiles  of  a  life  below  and  tlie  punish- 
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ment  which  is  exacted  there  of  deeds  done  here  were  a  laoghing 
matter  to  him  oDce,  but  now  lie  is  haunted  with  the  thought 
that  thev  may  be  true :  either  because  of  the  feebleness  of  age, 
or  from  the  nearuess  of  the  prospect,  he  seems  to  have  a  clearer 
view  of  the  other  world  ;  suspicions  and  alarms  crowd  upon 
him.  and  he  begins  to  reckon  up  in  hi:i  own  mind  what  wron<zs 
he  has  done  to  others.  And  when  he  finds  that  the  sum  of  his 
transgressions  is  great,  he  will  many  a  time  like  a  child  start  np 
in  his  sleep  for  fear,  and  he  is  Hlled  with  dark  forelxidings. 
But  he  who  is  conscious  of  no  sin  lias  in  age  a  sweet  hope  «v.^ 
which,  ns  Pindar  charmingly  snvs,  is  a  kind  nurse  to  him. 

**  Hope,"  as  be  Miys,  **  cherishes  the  sotil  of  him  who  lives  in  holitieM  and  rii^ht- 
•ousnesSf  and  is  the  niime  of  his  age  and  the  companion  of  his  journey  —  hope, 
which  is  inightie:(t  to  sway  the  eager  soul  of  man.*' 

That  is  an  expression  of  his  which  wnnderfnllv  deiii^hts  me. 
And  this  is  the  <;reat  blessing  of  riches.  I  do  not  say  to  every 
man.  but  to  a  good  man*  that  he  ha"*  hud  no  occasion  to  deceive 
another,  either  intentionally  or  unintentionally  ;  and  when  he 
departs  to  the  other  world  he  is  not  in  any  apprehension  about 
offerings  due  to  the  gods  or  debts  which  he  owes  to  men.  Now 
tlie  iK)ssession  of  wealth  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  this ;  and 
theret'oie  I  say  that,  setting  one  thing  against  another,  this,  iii 
my  opinion,  is  to  a  man  of  sense  the  greatest  of  the  many  ad- 
vantages which  wealtii  has  to  give. 

That  is  excellent,  Cephalus,  I  replied  ;  but  then  is  justice  no 
more  than  this  —  to  speak  the  truth  and  pay  your  debts  ?  And 
are  there  not  ezcepti<ms  even  to  this  ?  If  I  have  received  arms 
from  a  friend  when  in  his  right  mind,  and  he  asks  for  them  when 
he  is  not  in  his  right  mind,  ought  I  to  give  them  back  to  him  ? 
No  one  would  say  that  I  ought,  any  more  than  they  would  say 
that  I  ought  always  to  speak  the  truth  to  one  who  is  in  that 
condition. 

You  are  quite  right,  he  replied. 

But  then,  I  said,  speaking  the  truth  and  paying  your  debts  is 
not  a  correct  deAnition  of  justice. 

And  yet,  said  Polemarchus,  that  is  the  definition  which  has 
the  authority  of  Simon i<les. 

I  fear,  said  Cephalus.  that  I  must  look  to  the  sacrifices  ;  and 
therefore  1  now  take  leave  of  this  argument,  which  I  bequeath 
to  you  and  Polemarchus. 

Is  not  Polemarchus  your  heir  ?   I  said. 

To  be  sure,  he  answered,  and  went  away  laughing  to  the 
sacrifices. 
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Tell  me  then,  O  thou  httr  of  the  argumeiit,  whet  did  Simoii- 
ides  8« J,  and  aooording  to  yon  trol j  mj*  about  justice  ? 

He  said  that  the  return  of  a  debt  is  just,  aiid  in  that  he  ap> 
pears  to  me  to  be  righL 

I  ithoiild  be  itorry  to  doubt  the  word  of  such  a  wise  and  in- 
spired man,  I  said,  but  I  CHDuot  understand  his  meaning,  which 
though  prubublj  clear  to  you  is  the  reverse  of  clear  to  me. 
For  he  certainly  dc>es  not  mean,  as  we  were  ju^t  now  saying, 
that  I  ought  to  return  a  deposit  of  arms  or  aoy thing  eL<*e  to  one 
fiS2  wiui  is  not  in  his  right  senses ;  and  yet  a  deposit  cannot 
be  denied  to  be  a  debt 

True. 

Then  when  the  person  who  asks  me  is  not  in  his  right  mind 
I  am  not  to  make  the  return  ? 

Certain  I V  not. 

Then  Simonides  did  not  mean  to  include  that  case  when  he 
said  that  justice  whs  the  payment  of  a  debt  ? 

Certainly  not ;  for  he  would  say  thHt  a  friend  is  under  an 
obligation  to  do  good  to  a  friend  and  not  evil. 

I  understand,  I  said,  that  the  return  of  a  deposit  of  gold  to 
the  injury  of  the  receiver,  if  the  two  parties  are  friends,  is  not 
the  return  uf  a  debt,  —  that  is  what  you  would  imagine  him  to 
say? 

Yes. 

And  are  enemies  also  to  have  their  debt  or  due  ? 

Yes,  he  said,  they  are  to  have  what  is  due  to  them,  and  what 
is  really  due  from  an  enemy  to  an  enemy  is  that  which  is  ap- 
propriate to  him,  —  that  is  to  SHy,  evil. 

Simonides,  then,  after  the  manner  of  poets,  would  seem  to 
have  spoken  of  the  nature  of  justice  in  a  parable  ;  for  he  meant 
to  My  that  justice  would  give  each  man  what  is  appropriate  to 
him,  and  this  he  termed  his  debt  or  due. 

That  must  have  beeu  his  meaning,  he  said. 

By  Zeus !  I  replied;  and  if  he  were  asked  what  due  or  ap- 
propriate thing  is  given  by  medicine,  and  to  whom,  what  answer 
do  you  think  he  would  make  ? 

He  would  surely  reply  that  medicine  gives  drugs  and  meat 
and  drink  to  human  bodies. 

And  what  due  or  appropriate  thing  is  given  by  cookery,  and 
to  whom? 

Seasoning  to  food. 

And  what  is  that  which  justice  gives,  and  to  whom  ? 
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If,  Socratef ,  we  are  to  be  guided  at  all  by  the  analogy  of  the 
preceding  instances,  then  justice  is  the  art  which  gives  good  and 
evil  to  friends  and  enemies. 

That  is  his  meaning  then  ? 

Yes. 

And  who  is  best  able  to  do  good  to  his  friends  and  evil  to  his 
enemies  in  time  of  sickness? 

The  physician. 

Or  when  they  are  on  a  voyage,  and  amid  the  perils  of  the 
sea  ? 

The  pilot. 

And  in  what  sort  of  actions  is  the  just  man  most  able  to  do 
them  good  ? 

In  wars  and  alliances. 

But  in  time  of  health  there  is  no  need  of  a  physician  ? 

2so. 

And  he  who  is  not  on  a  vovage  has  no  need  of  a  pilot  ? 

No. 

Then  in  time  of  peace  justice  will  be  of  no  use  ? 

I  hardlv  think  that 

Then  you  think  that  justice  may  be  of  use  in  peace  as  q^o 
well  as  war  ? 

Yes. 

Like  husbandry  which  acquires  corn,  or  like  shoemaking 
which  acquires  shoes,  —  that  is  what  you  would  say  ? 

Yes. 

And  what  similar  use  or  power  of  acquisition  has  justice  in 
time  of  peace  ? 

In  contracts,  Socrates,  justice  is  of  great  use. 

And  by  contracts  you  mean  partnerships  ? 

Exactlv. 

But  is  the  just  man  or  the  skillful  player  a  more  useful  or 
better  partner  at  a  game  of  draughts  ? 

The  skillful  player. 

And  in  the  laying  of  bricks  and  stones,  is  the  just  man  » 
more  useful  or  better  partner  than  the  builder  ? 

Quite  the  reverse. 

Then  in  what  sort  of  partnership  is  the  just  man  a  better 
partner  than  the  harp-player,  as  the  harp-player  is  certainly  a 
better  partner  than  the  just  man  in  playing  the  harp  ? 

In  a  money  partnership. 

But  surely  not  in  the  use  of  money,  Polemnrohu'* ;  for  you 
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do  not  want  a  jut t  man  to  be  your  ooanaelor  in  the  pordiase  or 
sale  of  a  liune ;  a  man  who  is  knowing  aboat  liones  would 
be  better  for  that,  woald  he  not  ? 

Certainly. 

And  when  you  want  to  buy  a  ship,  the  shipwright  or  the 
pilot  would  be  better  ? 

True. 

Then  in  what  common  use  of  silver  or  gold  is  the  just  man 
to  be  preferred  ? 

Wlien  you  want  a  deposit  to  be  kept  safely. 

Ton  mean  when  money  is  not  wanted,  but  allowed  to  lie  ? 

Precisely. 

That  is  to  say,  justice  is  useful  wlien  money  is  useless  ? 

That  is  the  iiifuretice. 

Atid  when  you  wuut  to  keep  a  pruning- liook  safe,  then  jus- 
tice is  useful  to  the  individual  and  to  the  State ;  but  when  you 
wont  to  use  it,  then  the  art  of  the  vine-dresser  ? 

Clear!  V. 

And  when  you  want  to  keep  a  shield  or  a  lyre,  and  not 
to  use  them,  you  would  say  that  justice  is  useful ;  but  when 
you  want  to  use  them,  then  the  art  of  the  soldier  or  of  the 
musician  ? 

Certainly. 

And  so  of  all  other  things,  —  justice  is  useful  when  they  are 
useless,  and  useless  when  they  are  useful  ? 

That  is  the  inference. 

Then  justice  is  nut  of  much  use.  But  let  us  consider  tliis 
furtlier  point :  Is  not  he  who  can  strike  any  kind  of  blow  also 
able  to  ward  any  kind  of  blow  ? 

Certainly. 

And  he  who  can  prevent  or  elude  ^  a  disease  is  best  able  to 
create  one  ? 

True. 

And  he  is  the  best  guard  of  a  position  who  is  best  able  to 
^A J    steal  a  march  upon  the  enemy  ? 
Certainly. 

Then  he  who  is  a  good  keeper  of  anything  is  also  a  good 
thief? 

That,  I  suppose,  is  to  be  inferred. 

Then  if  the  just  man  knows  how  to  keep,  he  knows  how  to 
steal  money? 

1  RMding  fyXdfyur^ai  ttaX  KaBtW' 
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Titat  IS  what  tiie  nrgiimeiit  implies. 

Then  ufier  all  ihe  just  niuii  h:is  turned  out  to  he  n  thief. 
And  this  is  a  lesson  which  1  suspect  you  must  have  le;irnt  out 
of  Homer;  for  he,  speaking  of  Autolycus,  the  maternal  grand- 
father of  Ody!^*<eus,  affirms  that  he  was  excellent  above  all  men 
in  iheft  and  perjury,  —  this  is  the  way  in  whicli  he  praises  one 
of  his  favorites.  And  so,  then,  you  and  Homer  and  SiinonidfH 
are  agreed  that  justice  is  a  thief;  though  I  must  not  forget  v* 
add  "  for  the  good  of  friend^  and  for  the  harm  of  enemies,"  — 
that  was  what  von  were  saviu'j  ? 

No.  indeed,  anvthini;  but  that,  tliouj^h  I  reallv  do  not  know 
what  I  did  sav ;  hut  I  still  stand  bv  the  latter  words. 

Well,  there  is  another  question  :  Are  friends  to  be  inter- 
pi  etcd  as  real  or  seeming,  enemies  as  real  or  seeming  ? 

.Surely,  he  sai<l,  a  man  may  Ikj  expected  to  h)ve  those  whom 
he  thinks  i;ood,  and  to  hate  those  whom  ho  tlunks  evil. 

Yes.  but  do  not  persons  often  err  in  their  judgment  of  good 
and  evil  ? 

That  is  true. 

Then  to  them  the  good  will  be  enemies,  and  the  evil  will  be 
their  friends  ? 

True. 

And  still  the  principle  holds,  that  it  is  just  for  men  to  do 
good  to  the  evil  and  evil  to  the  good  ? 

Apparently. 

But  the  good  are  just  and  would  not  do  an  injustice  ? 

True. 

Then  according  to  your  argument  it  is  just  to  injure  those 
who  do  no  wrong.' 

Certainly  not,  Socrates ;  that  would  be  immoral. 

Then  I  suppose  that  they  ought  to  do  good  to  the  just  and 
harm  to  the  unjust? 

I  like  that  better. 

But  see  the  amsequence :  Many  a  man  who  is  ignorant  of 
the  world  has  bad  friends,  and  then  he  ought  to  do  harm  to 
them  ;  and  he  has  good  enemies  whom  he  ought  to  benefit  ; 
and  thtis  we  arrive  at  the  exact  converse  of  the  proposition  of 
Simonides. 

That  is  true,  he  said  ;  and  I  think  that  we  had  better  correct 
an  error  into  which  we  have  fallen  in  the  use  of  the  woixls 
"  friend  "  and  **  enemy." 

What  w;is  the  error,  Polemarchas  ?  I  replied. 
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The  error  lay  in  the  asAiimption  thmt  he  is  a  friend  who 
seemi  or  is  thought  good. 

And  how  is  the  error  to  he  corrected  ? 

We  should  rather  say  that  he  is  a  friend  who  Uf  as  wdl  as 
QA.  ^eems,  good ;  and  that  he  who  seeoss  only,  and  b  not  good, 
only  seems  to  be  and  is  not  a  IHend ;  and  of  an  enemy  the 
same  may  be  said. 

You  would  ai^e  that  the  good  are  our  friends  and  the  bad 
our  enemies? 

Yes. 

And  instead  of  saying  as  we  did  at  first  that  it  is  just  to  do 
good  to  your  friends  and  harm  to  your  enemies,  you  would 
rather  say  now,  It  is  just  to  do  good  to  your  friends  when  they 
are  good  and  harm  to  your  enemies  when  they  are  evil  ? 

Yes,  that  appears  to  me  to  be  the  truth. 

But  then  ought  the  just  to  injure  any  one  at  all  ? 

Undoubtedly  he  ought  to  injure  the  wicked  who  are  his  ene- 
mies. 

And  when  horses  or  dogs  are  injured,  are  they  improved  or 
deteriorated  ? 

The  latter. 

Deteriomted,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  good  qualities  of  horses, 
not  of  dogs  ? 

Yes,  of  horses. 

And  dogs  are  deteriorated  in  the  good  qualities  of  dogs,  and 
not  of  horses  ? 

Of  course. 

And  will  not  men  who  are  injured  be  deteriorated  in  their 
proper  human  virtue  ? 

Certainly. 

And  that  human  virtue  is  justice  ? 

Yes,  certiiinly. 

Then  men  who  are  injured  cannot  but  be  rendered  unjust  ? 

That  is  tlie  result 

But  can  the  art  of  the  musician  make  men  unmusical  ? 

Certainly  not 

Or  the  art  of  horsemanship  make  bad  horsemen  ? 

Impossible. 

And  can  the  just  by  justice  make  men  unjust,  or  the  good  by 
virtue  make  tliem  bad  ? 

Assuredly  not. 

Nor  can  heat  produce  cold  ? 
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No. 

Nor  drouirht  moisture? 

Never. 

Nor  can  the  good  harm  anj,  but  only  the  evil  ? 

Clearlv. 

And  the  just  is  the  good  ? 

Certainly. 

Then  to  injure  a  friend  or  any  one  el^e  is  not  the  act  of  a  just 
man,  but  of  the  opposite,  who  is  the  unju-^t? 

I  think  that  what  you  «ay  is  quite  true,  Socrates. 

Then  if  a  man  says  that  justice  consists  in  repaying  a  debt, 
meaning  that  a  just  man  ouglit  to  do  goo<l  lo  his  friends  and  in- 
jure his  enemies,  he  is  not  reallv  wise* ;  for  he  snvs  wh.it  is  not 
true,  if.  as  has  been  clearly  shown,  the  injuring  of  another  can 
be  in  no  cu>e  just. 

I  ai^ree  with  vou,  said  Polemarchus. 

Then  you  and  I  are  prepare<l  to  take  up  arms  against  any 
one  who  attributes  such  a  saying  to  Simonides  or  Bias  or  Pitta- 
cu8.  or  any  other  sage  or  saint  ? 

I  am  quite  ready  to  join  with  you,  he  said. 

Shall  I  whisper  in  your  ear  whose  I  believe  the  saying  ^^^ 
to  be  ? 

Whose  is  the  saving? 

I  believe  that  Periauder  or  Perdiccas  or  Xerxes  or  Ismenias 
the  lliebaD,  or  some  other  rich  and  mighty  man  who  had  a  great 
opinion  of  his  own  power,  first  said  that  justice  is  doing  good  to 
your  friends  and  harm  to  your  enemies. 

Most  true,  he  said. 

Yes,  I  said  ;  but  if  this  definition  of  justice  also  breaks  down« 
what  other  can  be  offered  ? 

Several  times  in  the  middle  of  our  discourse  Thrasymachu.^  had 
made  an  attempt  to  get  the  argument  into  his  own  hands  by 
interrupting  us,  and  had  been  put  down  by  the  rest  of  the  com- 
pany, who  wanted  to  hear  the  end.  But  when  I  had  done 
speaking  and  there  was  a  pause,  he  could  no  longer  hold  his 
peace ;  and,  gathering  himself  up,  he  came  at  us  like  a  wild 
beast  seeking  to  devour  us,  and  Poiymarchus  and  I  quaked  with 
fear. 

What  folly  has  possessed  you,  Socrates  ?  he  said,  with  a  roar. 
Why  do  you  drop  down  at  one  another's  feet  in  this  silly  way  ? 
I  say  that  if  you  want  to  know  what  justice  really  is.  you  should 
answer  and  not  ;isk,  and  you  shouldn't  pride  yourself  in  refut* 
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ing  otheri,  bat  have  your  own  answer ;  for  thens  is  man j  a  wm 
who  can  ask  and  cmnot  answer.  Aiid  dou*t  tell  me  diat  justioe 
U  duty  or  advantiige  or  profit  or  gain  or  interest,  fur  that  sort 
of  watery  stuff  won't  do  for  me ;  I  miut  ami  will  have  a  precise 
uuswer. 

I  was  panic-stricken  at  the<«e  words  And  trembled  at  the  Tery 
look  of  him ;  and  I  verily  believe  that  if  I  hud  not  oauglit  his 
eye  first,  I  should  have  been  deprived  of  utterance :  lutt  now, 
when  I  saw  his  fury  rising,  I  hail  the  presence  of  mind  to  keep 
my  eye  upon  him,  an«l  this  enabled  me  to  reply  to  Idm. 

Thrasymaehus,  I  said,  with  a  quiver,  have  mei-ey  on  us.  Our 
error,  if  we  were  giulty  of  any  error,  was  certainly  unintentional ; 
ami  therefore  you,  in  your  wi^Kioiu.  should  h;ive  pity  upon  us,  and 
not  be  angry  with  us.  If  we  were  seeking  for  giihl,  you  would 
u«it  imagine  that  we  were  pn*ten(Iiug  only,  or  ilroppin«;  down,  as 
you  say,  out  of  foolish  compLdsaiioe,  at  one  anothei'*^  feet.  Do 
not  imagine,  then,  that  we  are  pretending  to  seek  for  ju^tice, 
which  is  a  treasure  far  more  precious  tlum  gold. 
Q.^^  How  cIiHrocteristic  of  Socrates  !  he  replied,  with  a  bitter 
laugh  ;  that's  your  ironical  way !  Did  I  not  foresee  — > 
did  I  not  tell  you  all  that  he  would  refuse  to  answer,  and  try 
irony  or  any  other  shift  in  order  that  lie  might  uvoid  answering? 

You  are  a  philosopher,  Tlirasymuchus,  I  replie<l,  and  well  know 
that  if  you  ask  what  numbers  make  up  twelve,  taking  c;ire  to 
proliibit  the  person  whom  you  ask  from  answering  twice  six,  or 
three  times  four,  or  six  times  two,  or  four  linies  three,  ^  tor  tliis 
sort  of  non.<«ense  won't  do  tor  me,"  theu  obviously,  if  that  is  your 
way  of  putting  the  queatioo  to  him,  neither  he  nor  any  one  can 
answer.  And  suppose  he  were  to  say,  ''  Thrasymaehus,  what 
do  you  mean  ?  And  if  the  true  answer  to  the  question  is  one 
of  these  numbers  which  you  interdict,  am  I  to  say  some  other 
number  which  is  not  the  right  one  ?  —  is  that  your  meaning  ?  " 
How  would  you  answer  him  ? 

Yes,  said  he ;  bnt  how  remarkably  parallel  the  two  cases 
arel 

Very  likely  they  are,  I  replied ;  but  even  if  they  are  not,  and 
only  appear  to  be  parallel  to  the  person  who  is  asked,  cxiu  he  to 
whom  the  question  is  put  avoid  saying  what  he  thinks,  even 
though  you  ami  I  join  in  forbidding  him  ? 

Well,  then,  I  suppose  you  are  going  to  make  one  of  the  inter- 
dicted answers  ? 

I  dare  say  that  I  may,  notwithntiiuding  the  dimger,  if  upon 
reHe<!tion  I  npprttve  of  any  of  them. 
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But  what  if  I  give  yoo  a  oew  and  better  answer,  he  said, 
thau  auj  of  these?  Wliat  do  you  deserve  to  have  done  to 
you  ? 

Doue  to  rne  !  I  caa  but  suffer  the  penalty  of  ignorance ;  and 
the  penalty  is  to  learn  from  (he  wise  —  ami  that  is  what  I  de» 
serve  to  have  done  to  ine. 

What,  and  no  payment !  that*s  a  pleasant  notion  ! 

I  will  pay  when  I  have  the  money,  I  replied. 

But  you  have.  S<>cr:it<fs.  siiid  Glaucon  ;  and  you,  Thrasym- 
achus,  neeil  be  under  no  anxietv  about  monev,  for  we  will  all 
make  a  contribution  for  Socrates. 

Yes,  he  replied,  antl  I  know  what  will  happen ;  Socrates  will 
do  as  he  alwa)'s  does  —  not  answer,  but  take  and  pull  the  argu- 
ment to  piece?. 

Why,  my  gooil  friend,  I  said,  how  am  any  one  answer  who 
knows,  and  ?a\  s  that  he  knows,  just  nothing ;  and  who,  even  if 
he  has  some  faint  notions  of  his  own,  is  told  bv  a  man  of 
authority  not  to  utter  them 't  The  natural  thing  is,  that  the 
t^peaker  should  be  one  who  knows,  like  yourself;  and  I  q^^ 
mu'^t  earnestly  request  that  you  will  kindly  answer  for  the 
edification  of  the  company  and  of  myself. 

Glaucon  and  the  rest  of  the  company  joined  in  my  request, 
and  ThrasyniHchus,  as  any  one  might  see,  was  really  eager  to 
speak ;  for  he  thought  that  he  had  an  excellent  answer,  and 
would  distinguish  himself  But  at  first  he  atifected  to  iusist  on 
my  answering ;  at  length  he  consented  to  begin.  Behold,  he 
said,  the  wisdom  of  Socrates ;  he  refuses  to  teach  himself,  and 
goes  about  learning  of  others,  to  whom  he  never  even  says 
Thank  you. 

That  I  learn  of  others,  I  replied,  is  quite  true  ;  bat  that  I  am 
ungrateful  I  wholly  deny.  Money  I  have  none,  and  therefore 
I  pay  in  praise,  which  is  all  I  have  ;  and  how  ready  I  am  to 
praise  any  one  who  speaks  well  you  will  very  soon  find  out 
when  you  answer,  for  I  expect  that  you  will  answer  well. 

Listen,  then,  he  said ;  I  proclaim  that  might  is  right,  justice 
the  interest  of  the  stronger.     But  why  don't  you  praise  me  ? 

Let  me  first  understand  you,  I  replied.  Justice,  an  you  say, 
is  the  interest  of  tiie  stronger.  Now  what,  Thrasymaciiu:^,  is 
the  meaning  of  thi^i?  You  cannot  mean  to  say  that  becau<*e 
Polydamas,  the  paucratiast,  who  is  stronger  than  we  are,  finds 
the  eating  of  beef  for  his  interest,  that  this  is  equally  for  our 
interest  who  are  weaker  than  he  is  ? 
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That'i  abominable  of  joo,  Socrates ;  whj  jon  are  just  taking 
the  words  in  the  iraj  which  is  most  damagiDg  to  the  argamenL 

Not  at  all,  my  good  sir^  I  »aid ;  I  am  trying  to  undevstand 
them ;  and  I  wish  that  70a  would  be  a  little  clearer. 

Well,  he  said,  I  suppose  jou  know  that  forms  of  gOTemment 
differ ;  there  are  tjraiuiies,  and  there  are  democracies,  and  there 
are  aristocracies  ? 

Yes,  I  know  that 

And  the  government  is  that  which  has  power  in  each  State  ? 

Certainly. 

And  the  different  forms  of  government  make  laws  democrat- 
ical,  aristocradctil,  tyrannical,  with  a  view  to  their  several  in- 
terests ;  and  tbei«  Liws,  which  are  made  by  tliem  for  their  in- 
terests, they  deliver  to  tlieir  subjects  asi  justice,  and  punish  him 
who  transgresses  them  as  a  breaker  of  the  law,  and  unju«u 
And  that  is  what  I  menu  when  I  suv  that  in  all  States  there  is 
the  same  principle  of  justice,  which  is  neither  more  nor  less  than 
oqq  tho  interest  of  the  goveniment ;  and  as  the  government 
must  be  supposed  to  have  power,  the  reasonable  conclusion 
is,  that  everywhere  there  is  one  principle  of  justice,  which  is  the 
interest  of  the  stronger. 

Now  I  understand  you,  I  said :  and  whether  you  are  right 
or  not  I  will  try  to  learo.  But  let  me  first  remark,  that  you 
have  yourself  8aid  *'  interest,"  although  you  forbade  me  to  use 
that  word  in  auswer.  I  do  not,  however,  deny  that  in  your 
definition  the  words  are  added  ^'  of  tlie  stronger." 

A  slight  addition,  that  you  must  allow,  he  said. 

Great  or  small,  never  mind  that ;  the  simple  question  is, 
whether  what  you  ai*e  saying  is  the  truth.  Now  we  are  both 
agreed  that  justice  is  interest  of  some  sort,  but  we  are  not 
agreed  as  to  the  additional  words  <*  of  the  stronger ;  **  and  this 
is  the  point  which  I  will  now  examine. 

Proceed. 

That  I  will ;  and  first  tell  me,  Do  yon  admit  that  it  is  just 
for  subjects  to  obey  their  rulers  ? 

I  do. 

But  are  the  rulers  of  States  absolutely  infallible,  or  are  they 
sometimes  liable  to  err  ? 

To  be  sure,  he  replied ;  they  are  liable  to  err. 

Then  in  making  their  laws  they  may  sometimes  make  them 
rightly,  but  they  are  not  always  right  ? 

True. 
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Wheu  they  make  them  rightly,  they  make  them  agreeably  to 
their  interests ;  when  they  are  mistaken,  contrary  to  their  in* 
terests,  —  that  is  what  you  would  say  ? 

Yes. 

And  the  laws  which  they  make  must  be  obeyed  by  their 
snbjeots,  —  and  that  is  what  you  ciU  justice  ? 

Doubtless. 

Then  justice,  according;  to  your  argument,  is  not  only  the  in- 
terest of  the  stronger  but  the  reverse  ? 

What  are  you  Haying  ?  he  aske<l  flurrietUy. 

I  am  only  saying  what  you  were  saying,  I  believe.  But  let 
ns  consider.  Have  we  not  adniittetl  that  the  rulers  niav  be 
misUiken  about  their  own  interests  in  what  they  command,  and 
also  that  to  obey  them  is  justice?  Ihis  not  that  been  ad- 
mitted ? 

Ye*. 

Tlien  you  must  also  have  acknowledired  that  justice  is  not 
the  interest  of  the  stronger,  wheu  the  rulers  who  are  stronger 
nnintentioimlly  command  that  which  is  to  their  own  injury. 
For  if,  as  you  say,  justice  is  the  obedience  which  the  subject 
renders  to  their  commands,  then  in  the  case  supposed,  O  thou 
wisest  of  men,  is  there  any  escape  from  the  conclusion  that  jus- 
tice is  the  injury  and  not  the  interest  of  the  stronger,  which  is 
imposed  on  the  weaker^? 

Nothing  can  be  clearer,  Socrates,  said  Polemarchus. 

Yes  said  Cleitophon,  interposing,  if  you  are  admitted  » .^ 
as  his  witness. 

But  there  is  no  need  of  any  witness,  said  Polemarchus  for 
Thrasymachus  himself  acknowledges  that  rulers  command  what 
is  not  for  their  own  interest,  and  that  to  obey  them  is  justice. 

Yes,  Polemarchus,  —  Thrasymachus  said  that  for  subjects  to 
do  what  was  commanded  by  the  rulers  was  just. 

Yes,  but  he  also  said  that  justice  was  the  interest  of  the 
stronger,  and,  while  admitting  both  these  propositions,  he  further 
admitted  that  the  stronger  commands  what  is  not  for  his  own 
interest ;  whence  follows  that  justice  is  the  injury  quite  as 
much  as  the  interest  of  the  strouger. 

But,  said  Cleitophon,  he  meant  by  the  interest  of  the  stronger 
what  the  stroii£jer  thought  to  be  for  his  interest. 

That  was  not  the  statement,  said  Polemarchus. 

Never  mind,  I  said ;    let  us  accept    the    new  statement,  if 

Thrasymachus  has  changed  his  opinion. 
VOL.  n.  11 
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Tell  me  tbeD»  I  midy  Thrasymachus,  did  jrou  mean  bf  Jos* 
tioe  what  the  atronger  thought  to  be  his  interest,  whether  really 
io  or  not? 

Certainly  not,  he  said.  Do  you  suppose  that  I  call  him  who 
is  mistaken  the  stronger  at  the  time  when  he  is  mistaken  ? 

Yes,  I  said,  that  I  supposed  to  be  your  meaning  when  yon 
admitted  that  the  ruler  was  not  in&llible  aud  might  be  mis- 
taken. 

Yon  are  a  sharper,  Socrates  in  argument.  Pray  do  you  im- 
agine that  he  who  is  mistaken  about  the  sick  is  a  physician  in 
that  he  is  mbtnken  aud  at  tlie  time  tliat  he  is  mistaken?  or  that 
he  who  errs  in  arithmetic  or  grammar  is  an  arithmetician  or 
grammarian  in  that  he  is  mistaken  and  at  the  time  that  lie  is 
mistiikeu  ?  True«  we  say  that  the  arithmetician  or  grammarian 
ur  physician  litui  m:uic  a  mistake,  but  this  is  only  a  way  of 
i*|H*ukiiig ;  for  tlie  fact  is  that  Ufithcr  thu  graininariaii  nor  any 
otiier  person  of  skill  ever  makes  a  mistsike  in  as  far  as  he  is 
what  his  name  implies :  they  all  of  them  err  only  when  their 
skill  fails  them.  No  crafUman  or  sage  or  ruler  errs  at  the  time 
when  he  is  what  h«  is  called,  though  he  is  commonly  said  to 
err ;  and  after  this  manner  I  answered  vou.  But  the  more 
precise  expression,  since  you  will  have  precision,  is  that  the 
«i-  ruler,  as  ruler,  is  unerring,  and,  being  unerring,  always 
commands  that  which  is  for  his  own  interest;  and  the 
subject  is  required  to  execute  this :  and  therefore,  as  I  said  at 
first  and  now  repeat,  justice  is  the  interest  of  the  stronger. 

Indeed,  Thrasymachus,  aud  do  you  really  think  that  I  am  a 
sharper  ? 

Certainly,  he  replied. 

And  do  you  think  that  I  ask  these  questions  with  any  special 
design  of  injuring  you  ? 

Nay,  he  replied,  I  am  quite  sure  of  it ;  and  your  dishonesty 
shall  do  you  no  good,  for  I  shall  detect  you,  and  in  a  fair  argu- 
ment you  will  not  be  able  to  overthrow  me. 

I  shall  certainly  not  attempt  that ;  but  to  avoid  anything  of 
the  kind  occurring  between  us  again,  please  to  say,  when  yon 
speak  of  a  ruler  or  stronger  whose  interest  the  weaker  is  re- 
quired to  execute,  do  you  speak  of  a  ruler  in  the  popular  or  in 
the  strict  sense  of  the  term  ? 

The  ruler  in  the  strictest  of  all  senses,  he  said.  And  now 
cheat  and  deceive  if  you  can ;  I  ask  no  quarter  at  your  hands. 
Hut  you  won't  be  able. 
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And  do  you  imagiuc,  I  said,  tlmt  I  am  such  a  muilni-iii  as  to 
try  and  cheat  Thrasyiiiachud  ?  I  might  as  well  try  to  shave  a 
lion. 

"Wliy,  he  said,  you  made  the  attempt  a  minute  ago,  although 
you  failed,  as  you  will  ngain. 

Well,  I  said,  I  will  not  continue  these  civilities.  I  would 
rather  ask  you  a  question  :  Is  the  physician,  in  that  strict  sense 
of  which  you  are  speaking,  a  healer  of  the  sick  or  a  maker  of 
money  ?  And  remember  that  I  am  now  speaking  of  the  true 
physician. 

A  healer  of  the  sick,  he  replied. 

And  the  pilot  —  that  is  to  say,  the  true  pilot  —  is  he  a  cap- 
tain of  sailors  or  a  mere  sailor  ? 

A  aiptain  of  sailors. 

The  circumstance  that  he  sails  in  the  ship  is  not  to  he  re(*k- 
oned ;  this  is  an  accident  only,  antl  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  name  pilot,  which  is  signiiicaut  of  his  skill  and  of  his  au- 
thor! t  v. 

Very  true,  he  said. 

Now,  I  said,  each  of  these  has  an  interest  ? 

Certainly. 

And  the  art  has  to  find  and  provide  for  this  interest? 

Yes,  that  is  the  aim  of  the  art. 

And  the  interest  of  each  of  the  arts  is  the  perfection  of  each 
of  them  ;  nothing  but  that  ? 

What  do  you  mean  ? 

I  mean  what  1  may  illustrate  negatively  by  the  example  of 
the  body.  Suppose  you  were  to  ask  me  whether  the  body  is 
self-sufficing  or  has  wants,  I  should  reply:  Certainly  the  body 
has  wants  ;  for  the  body  may  be  ill  and  require  to  be  cured, 
and  has  therefore  interests  to  which  the  art  of  medicine  minis- 
ters ;  and  thU  is  the  origin  and  intention  of  medicine,  as  you 
will  acknowledge.     Am  I  not  right  in  saying  that  ? 

Quite  right,  he  replied.  « la 

But  is  the  art  of  metlicine  or  any  other  art  faulty  or 
deficient  in  any  quality  in  the  same  way  that  the  eye  may  be 
deficient  in  sight  or  the  ear  fail  of  hearing,  and,  in  consequence 
of  this  defect,  require  another  art  to  provide  for  the  interest  of 
seeing  and  hearing  ?  lias  art,  I  say,  any  similar  liability  to 
fault  or  defect,  and  does  every  art  require  another  supple- 
mentary Hrt  to  provide  (or  its  interests,  and  that  another  and 
another  without  end  ?     Or  may  the  arts  be  said  to  look  after 
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tbeir  o«m  interests  ?  Or  have  thaj  so  need  of  either?  -^ haT- 
iQg  no  fimlts  or  defectSt  thej  hare  no  need  to  correct  theoit 
either  by  the  exercise  of  their  own  art  or  of  any  other— that 
is  not  required  of  them  for  the  presenraiion  of  their  interests ; 
they  have  only  to  consider  the  interest  of  their  subject-matter^ 
for  every  art  remains  pure  and  fiiultiess  while  remaining  true 
-—that  is  to  say,  while  perfect  and  unimpaired?  Is  not  all 
this  dear?  And  I  would  have  yon  take  the  words  in  your 
precise  manner. 

Yes,  that  is  clear. 

Theu  medicine  does  not  consider  the  interest  of  medicine, 
but  the  interest  of  the  body  ? 

True,  he  said. 

Nor  does  farriery  consider  the  interests  of  farriery,  but  the 
interests  of  the  horse ;  neither  do  any  other  arts  care  for  them- 
selves, for  they  have  no  needs,  but  they  care  only  for  that 
which  is  (he  subject  of  their  art  ? 

True,  he  said. 

But  surely,  I  added,  the  arts  are  the  superiors  and  rulers  of 
their  own  subjects  ;  you  will  admit  that,  Thrasymachus  ? 

To  this  he  assented  with  a  good  deal  of  reluctance. 

Then,  I  said,  no  science  or  art  considers  or  enjoins  the  inter- 
est of  the  stronger  or  superior,  but  only  the  interest  of  the  sub- 
ject and  weaker  ? 

He  acquiesced  in  this  after  a  feint  of  resistance. 

Then,  I  continued,  no  physician,  in  as  &r  as  he  is  a  physi- 
cian, considers  his  own  good  but  the  good  of  the  patient ;  for 
the  true  physician  is  also  a  ruler  hKving  the  human  body  a»  a 
subject,  and  is  not  a  mere  money-maker;  that  has  been  ad- 
mitted? 

Yes. 

And  the  pilot  likewise,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  is  a 
ruler  of  sailors  and  not  a  mere  sailor  ? 

That  has  been  admitted. 

And  such  a  pilot  and  ruler  will  provide  and  prescribe  for  the 
interest  of  the  sailor  who  Is  under  him,  and  not  for  his  own  or 
the  ruler's  interest  ? 

He  gave  a  very  reluctant  **  Yes.'' 

Then,  I  said,  Thrasymachus,  there  is  no  one  in  any  rule  who, 
in  as  far  as  he  is  a  ruler,  considers  or  enjoins  that  which  is  for 
his  own  interest,  but  always  that  which  is  for  the  interest  of  his 
siihjocr.  and  of  hiA  art ;  to  that  he  looks,  and  that  alone  ho  con- 
bidi'i'A  in  everything  which  he  says  luid  ihms. 
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When  we  had  got  to  this  point  in  the  argument,  and   « lo 
every  one  saw  that  the  definition  of  justice  had  been  com- 
pletely reversed,  Thrasymachus,  instead  of  replying  to  me,  said : 
I  want  to  know,  Socrates,  whether  you  have  a  nurse  ? 

Why  do  you  avk  such  a  quesiinn,  I  said,  instead  of  answering 
as  vou  ou<;ht  ? 

"Wliy,  he  said,  because  she  let^  you  go  about  running  at  the 
nose  like  h  driveling  idiot,  and  has  never  taught  her  baby  how 
to  know  the  shephenl  from  the  sheep. 

What  makes  you  say  that  ?  I  replied. 

Because  you  fancy  that  the  shepherd  or  neatherd  fattens  or 
tends  the  sheep  or  oxen  with  a  view  to  their  own  good  and  not 
to  the  good  of  himself  or  his  master  ;  and  you  further  imagine 
that  the  rulers  of  States,  who  are  true  rulers,  never  think  of 
their  subjects  as  sheep,  and  that  they  are  not  studying  their 
own  advaiita«;e  dav  an<l  ni«:ht.  0.  no ;  and  .«o  eiitirelv  astrav 
are  you  in  the  very  ru<liments  of  justice  and  injustice  as  not 
even  to  know  that  justice  and  the  just  are  in  reality  another's 
good  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  interest  of  the  ruler  and  stronger,  and 
the  loss  of  the  subject  and  servant;  'whereas  the  reverse  holds 
in  the  case  of  injustice ;  for  the  unjust  is  lord  over  the  truly 
simple  and  just:  he  is  the  stronger,  and  his  subjects  do  what  is 
for  his  benefit,  an<l  minister  to  his  happiness,  which  is  very  far 
from  being  their  own.  Consider  further,  most  foolish  Socrates, 
that  the  just  is  always  a  loser  in  compai'ison  with  the  unjust. 
First  of  all  in  their  private  dealings :  wherever  the  unjust  is  the 
partner  of  the  just  the  C4>nclusion  of  the  affair  always  is  that  the 
unjust  man  has  more  and  the  just  less.  Next,  in  their  dealings 
with  the  State  :  when  there  is  an  income-tax,  the  just  man  will 
pay  more  and  the  unjust  less  on  the  same  amount  of  income ; 
and  when  there  is  anything  to  be  received  the  one  gains  noth- 
ing and  the  other  much.  Observe  also  that  when  they  come 
into  office,  there  is  the  just  man  neglecting  his  affairs  and  per- 
haps suffering  other  losses,  but  he  will  not  compensate  himself 
out  of  the  public  purse  because  he  is  just ;  moreover  he  is  hated 
by  hi-s  friends  and  relations  for  refusing  to  serve  them  in  unlaw- 
ful ways.  Now  all  this  is  reverse<l  in  the  case  of  the  unjust 
man.  I  am  speaking  of  injustice  on  a  large  scale  in  which  the 
advanUige  of  the  unjust  is  mo-^t  apparent,  aud  my  meaning  «  , . 
will  be  most  clearly  seen  in  that  higliest  form  of  inju'ttice 
the  perpetrator  of  which  is  the  happiest  of  men.  as  the  sutferers 
or  those  who  refuse  to  do  injustice  are  the  most  miserable  —  I 
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mean  tyraunj,  which  bj  fnuid  nod  force  takes  away  tlie  prop- 
eitj  of  others,  not  retail  bat  wholesale ;  oomprelieiuiing  in  one, 
things  sacred  as  well  as  profane,  private  and  public ;  for  an/ 
one  of  which  acts  of  wrong,  if  he  were  detected  perpetrating 
tliem  singly,  he  would  be  punished  and  incur  great  dii>hoiiur;  fiir 
they  who  are  guilty  of  any  of  these  crimes  in  nngle  ini«tauces 
are  called  robbers  of  temples,  and  man-stealers  and  burglars  and 
swindlers  and  thieves.  But  when  a  man  has  taken  away  the 
money  of  the  citizens  and  made  slaves  of  them,  then,  instead  of 
tliese  dishouorable  names,  he  is  calle<l  happy  and  blessed,  not 
only  by  the  citizens  but  by  all  who  hear  of  liis  having  achieved 
the  consummation  of  injustice.  For  injustice  in  censured  be- 
cause the  censurers  are  ofhiid  of  sutfcriu*^,  and  not  from  any 
fear  wliicli  they  have  of  doing  injustice.  And  thus,  as  I  have 
shown,  Socrates,  injustice,  when  on  a  sulBcient  scale,  has  more 
strength  and  freedom  and  mastery  than  justice ;  and.  a.<«  I  said 
at  first,  justice  is  the  interest  of  the  stronger,  whereas  injustice 
is  a  man*s  own  profit  and  interest. 

Tlirnsymoclius,  when  he  had  thus  spoken,  having,  like  a  bath- 
man,  deluged  our  ears  with  Iiis  words,  had  a  mind  to  go  away. 
But  the  company  would  not  allow  tins,  and  they  compelled  him 
to  remain  and  defend  his  position ;  and  I  myself  added  my  own 
humble  request  that  he  would  not  leave  us.  Thrasymaclius,  I  said 
to  him,  excellent  man,  how  suggestive  are  your  words !  And 
are  you  going  away  before  you  have  fairly  taught  or  learned 
whether  they  are  true  or  not  ?  Is  the  attempt  to  determine  the 
way  of  man's  life  such  a  small  matter  in  your  eyes  —  the  at- 
tempt to  determine  the  way  in  which  life  may  be  passed  by  one 
of  us  to  the  greatest  advantage  ? 

My  reason  is  that  I  do  not  agree  with  you,  he  replied. 

I  should  rather  think,  Throsymuchos,  that  you  have  no  feel- 
ing about  us,  I  said ;  you  don't  seem  to  care  whether  we  live 
better  or  worse  from  not  knowing  what  you  say  you  know. 
Prithee,  friend,  be  obliging  and  impart  your  wisdom  to  us  ;  auy 
benefit  which  is  conferred  on  a  large  party  such  as  this  is  will 
A45  "^^  ^  unrewarded.  For  my  own  part  I  frankly  admit 
that  I  ain  not  convinced,  and  that  I  do  not  helieve  injustice 
to  be  more  gainful  than  justice,  even  if  uncontrolled  and  allowed 
to  have  free  play.  For,  granting  that  there  may  be  an  nnju-^t 
man  who  is  able  to  commit  injustice  either  by  fraud  or  fbree, 
still  this  does  not  convince  me  of  the  superior  advantage  of 
injustice,  and  there  may  be  others  who  are  in  the  same  predica- 
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meut  as  myself.  Perhaps  we  may  be  wrong ;  if  so,  you  should 
ciMivince  us  that  we  are  mistakeo  iu  preferring  justice  to  injus- 
tice. 

And  how  am  I  to  convince  you,  he  suid,  if  you  are  not 
already  convinced  by  what  I  have  just  said  ;  what  more  can  I 
do  for  you  ?  Would  you  liave  me  put  the  proof  bodily  into 
joar  souls  ? 

Heaven  forbid  I  I  said  ;  I  would  only  ask  you  to  be  consist- 
ent ;  or,  if  you  change,  change  openly,  and  let  there  be  no  decep- 
tion. For  I  must  observe,  Thrasyniachus,  if  you  will  look  back 
at  what  preceded,  that  you  beijan  by  detining  the  true,  physi- 
cian iu  an  exact  sense,  but  did  not  think  it  neces.^ary  to  observe 
tlie  same  exactness  wlien  ^peakinix  of  the  shcpiienl,  whom  you 
re«jard  as  a  sliepln^nl.  and  yet  maintain  that  he  tends  the  sheep 
not  with  a  view  to  their  own  gooil.  but  as  a  mere  feaster  or 
diner,  with  a  view. to  the  plea>ures  of  the  table;  or.  again,  as  a 
trader  with  a  view  to  the  market,  not  as  a  shepherd.  Yet 
surely  the  art  of  the  shephenl  is  concerned  otdy  with  the  good 
of  his  subjects  ;  he  lias  only  to  provide  the  best  for  them,  since 
what  is  l)est  for  his  art  has  been  already  providetl  when  the 
duties  of  the  shepherd  are  adequately  fultille<l.  And  that  was 
what  I  was  saying  just  now  about  the  ruler.  I  in)agiue<l  that 
the  art  of  the  ruler,  considered  as  ruler,  could  only  regard  the 
gooil  of  his  flock  or  subjects  both  in  his  public  and  private  con- 
duct; whereas  you  seem  to  think  that  the  rulers  —  and  those  of 
whom  you  speak  are  the  true  rulers  —  enjoy  being  iu  authority. 

Think  !     Nay,  I  am  sure  of  that. 

Then  wiiy  in  lesser  otiices  of  command  do  they  never  volun- 
tarily hold  office  but  always  demand  payment,  unless  under  the 
idea  that  they  govern  for  the  advantage  of  others  and  have  ^  .  ^ 
no  interest  of  their  own  ?  Let  me  ask  you  a  question : 
Does  not  the  difference  of  arts  consist  in  their  having  different 
functions  ?  And,  my  dear  illustrious  friend,  do  say  what  you 
think,  that  we  may  make  a  little  progress. 

Yes,  that  is  the  difference,  he  replied. 

And  each  art  gives  us  a  particular  good  and  not  merely  a 
general  one  —  health,  for  exaniple,  is  the  good  of  medicine ; 
safety  at  sea  is  the  good  of  navigation  ? 

Yes,  he  said. 

And  the  art  of  payment  has  the  special  function  of  giving 
pay  :  but  we  do  not  confuse  these  with  one  another  ;  becan*<e 
the  health  of  the  pilot  may  be  improved  by  a  sea  voyage,  you 
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would  Dot  say  that  navigation  is  the  art  of  mediciue  —  that  is 
to  say,  if  language  is  to  be  used  in  your  exact  manner  ? 

Certainly  not,  he  said. 

Or  because  a  miin  is  in  good  health  when  he  receives  pay 
you  would  not  say  that  medicine  is  the  art  of  payment  ? 

No,  be  said. 

Nor  would  you  say  that  medicine  is  the  art  of  receiving  pay 
because  a  man  takes  fees  when  he  is  engaged  in  healing? 

Certainly  not. 

And  we  have  admitted,  I  said,  that  the  good  of  each  art  is 
specially  confined  to  the  art  ? 

Yes. 

Then,  if  there  be  any  goo<l  which  all  artists  have  in  common, 
that  is  to  be  attributed  to  something  of  which  they  all  have  the 
common  use  ? 

True,  he  replied. 

And  when  the  artist  is  benefited  by  receiving  pay  the  advan- 
tage is  gained  by  a  use  of  the  additional  art  of  pay,  which  is  not 
the  art  which  he  professes  ? 

He  gave  a  reluctant  assent  to  this. 

Then  the  pay  is  not  derived  by  the  artists  from  their  respect* 
ive  arts.  But  the  truth  is,  that  while  the  art  of  medicine  gives 
health,  and  the  art  of  a  builder  builds  a  hou'^e,  another  art  attends 
them  which  is  the  art  of  pay.  The  various  arts  may  be  doing 
their  own  business  and  benefiting  that  over  which  they  preside, 
but  would  the  artist  receive  any  benefit  from  his  art  unless  he 
were  paid  ? 

I  suppose  not 

But  does  he  therefore  confer  no  benefit  when  he  works  for 
nothing  ? 

I  admit  that  he  does. 

Then  now,  Thrasymachus,  there  is  no  longer  any  doubt  that 
neither  arts  nor  governments  provide  for  their  own  interests; 
but,  as  we  were  before  saying,  for  the  interests  of  their  subjects 
who  are  the  weaker  and  not  the  strougrer  —  to  those  attemlinff 
and  ordering  them,  and  not  to  those  of  the  superior.  Am<1  that 
is  the  reason,  my  dear  Thrasymachus,  why,  as  I  was  just  now 
saying,  no  one  is  willing  to  govern  ;  because  no  one  likes  to  take 
in  hand  the  reformation  of  evils  which  are  not  his  concern  with- 
q  .-  out  an  equivalent  ;  for  the  true  artist  in  proceeding  accord- 
ing to  his  art  does  not  do  the  best  for  himself,  nor  consult 
his  own  interest,  but  that  of  his  subjects  ;  ami  this  is  why  men 
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mast  be  paid  for  being  williog  to  govern  in  one  of  the  three 
modes  of  payment,  —  money,  or  honor,  or  a  penalty  for  refusing 
to  govern. 

How  is  that,  Socrates  ?  said  Glanoon.  The  two  first  modes 
of  payment  are  intelligible  enough,  but  what  the  penalty  is  I  do 
not  understand,  or  how  a  penalty  can  be  a  payment. 

You  mean  that  you  do  not  understand  the  nature  of  this  pay- 
ment which  to  the  best  men  is  the  great  inducement  to  rule  ? 
Of  course  yon  know  that  ambition  and  avarice  are  deservedly 
discredited? 

True,  he  said. 

And  for  this  reason  money  and  honor  have  no  attraction  for 
them ;  they  do  not  wish  to  be  directly  paid  for  governing  and 
so  get  tlie  name  of  hirelings,  nor  by  indirectly  helping  themselves 
out  of  the  public  revenues  to  get  the  name  of  thieves.  And  not 
being  ambitious  they  do  not  care  about  honor ;  and  therefore 
necessity  must  be  laid  upon  them,  and  they  must  be  induced  to 
serve  from  the  fear  of  punishment.  And  this,  as  I  imagine,  is 
the  reason  why  the  forwardness  to  take  office  instead  of  await- 
ing the  call  of  necessity  has  been  thought  disgracefuL  Now  he 
who  refuses  to  rule  is  liable  to  be  ruled  by  one  who  is  worse 
than  himself,  than  which  no  punishment  can  be  greater.  And 
the  fear  of  this,  as  I  conceive,  induces  the  good  to  take  office, 
not  because  they  would  but  because  they  cannot  help  ;  nor  under 
the  idea  that  they  are  going  to  have  any  benefit  or  enjoyment 
themselves,  but  as  a  necessity,  and  because  they  are  not  able  to 
commit  the  task  of  ruHng  to  any  one  who  is  better  than  them- 
selves, or  indeed  as  good.  For  the  probability  is  that  if  a  city 
were  composed  entirely  of  good  men,  then  to  avoid  office  would 
be  as  much  an  object  of  ambition  as  to  obtain  office  is  at  present ; 
then  we  should  have  plain  proof  that  the  true  ruler  is  not  meant 
by  nature  to  regard  his  own  interest,  but  that  of  his  subjects ; 
and  he  who  is  aware  of  this  will  choose  rather  to  receive  a  bene- 
fit from  another  Uiao  to  have  the  trouble  of  conferring  one.  So 
&r  am  I  from  agreeing  with  Thrasymachus  that  justice  is  the 
interest  of  the  stronger.  That,  however,  is  a  question  which  I 
will  not  now  further  discuss ;  but  when  Thrasymachus  says 
that  the  life  of  the  unjust  is  more  advantageous  than  that  of  the 
just,  this  new  statement  of  his  appears  to  me  to  be  a  far  mote 
serious  matter.  Which  of  us  is  right,  Glaucon  ?  And  which 
sort  of  life  do  you  deem  most  advantageous  ? 

The  life  of  the  just,  he  answered. 
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^^  Did  you  h«ar  «11  the  adrantages  of  tbe  aqjusC  whicb 
Thraajiiuichas  was  rehearsiug? 

Yes,  I  heard  him,  bat  I  was  not  convinced  bj  him. 

And  would  you  desire  to  oonriuce  him,  if  we  can  only  find 
a  way,  Uiat  he  is  saying  what  is  not  true  ? 

Most  certainly,  he  replied. 

If,  I  said,  he  makes  a  set  speech,  and  we  make  another  set 
speech  and  tell  our  friend  all  the  gfHxl  of  being  just,  aiid  he 
answers  and  we  rejoin,  there  must  be  a  niiml)ering  and  measur- 
ing of  the  goods  chat  are  claimed  on  either  side,  and  the  end 
will  be  that  we  shall  want  judges  to  decide ;  but  if  we  proceed 
in  our  inquiry  as  we  lately  did,  by  a  method  of  mutual  agree- 
ment, we  shall  unite  the  office  of  judge  and  advocate  in  our 
own  persons. 

Very  good,  he  said. 

And  which  method  do  I  understand  you  to  prefer  ?  I  said. 

That  which  you  propose. 

Well  then,  Thrasymaclms,  I  said,  suppose  that  you  begin  at 
the  beginning  and  answer  me.  Your  statement  is  that  perfect 
injustice  is  more  gainful  than  justice  ? 

Yes,  that  is  my  statement,  tbe  grounds  of  which  I  have  also 
stated. 

And  you  would  coll  one  of  them  virtue  and  the  other  vice  ? 

Certainly. 

I  suppose  that  you  would  coll  justice  virtue  and  injustice 
vice? 

That  is  a  charming  notion  and  so  likely,  seeing  that  I  affirm 
injustice  to  be  profitable  and  justice  not. 

What  else  then  ? 

The  opposite,  he  replied. 

And  would  you  call  justice  vice  ? 

No,  I  would  rather  say  sublime  simplicity. 

And  would  you  call  injustice  malignity  ? 

No  ;  I  would  rather  say  discretion. 

And  do  the  unjust  appear  to  you  to  be  wise  and  good  ? 

Yes,  he  said ;  at  any  rate  this  is  true  of  those  who  are  able 
to  be  perfectly  unjust,  and  who  have  the  power  of  subduing 
States  and  nations ;  but  I  dare  say  that  you  imagine  me  to  be 
^king  of  cutpurses.  Even  that,  if  undetected,  has  advantages, 
thougU  they  are  hardly  worth  mentioning  when  compared  with 
the  other. 

I    do  not  thiuk  that  I  misapprehend  your  meaning,  Thm 
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sjmachus,  I  replied ;  but  still  I  cannot  hear  without  anDuizemeut 
that  you  class  injustice  with  wisdom  and  virtue,  aud  justice  with 
the  opposite. 

Certainly,  that  is  the  way  in  which  I  do  class  them. 

Now,  I  said,  you  are  ou  more  substantial  and  almost  unan- 
swerable ground ;  for  if  the  injustice  wliich  you  were  maintain- 
ing to  be  profitable  had  been  admitted  by  you  or  by  other  men 
to  be  vice  and  deformity,  an  answer  might  have  been  given  to 
you  on  received  principles ;  but  now  I  perceive  that  you  will 
call  injustice  strong  aud  honorable,  and  to  the  unjust  you  will 
assign  hU  the  qualities  which  were  assigned  by  us  before  to  » .^ 
the  just,  seeing  that  you  do  not  hesitate  to  place  injustice 
on  the  side  of  wisdom  and  virtue. 

That  ii  exactly  the  truth,  he  replied. 

IsoWy  I  said.  I  see  that  you  are  speaking  your  mind,  and 
therefore  I  do  not  shrink  from  the  argument ;  for  I  do  l)elievev 
Thrasymachus,  that  you  are  in  earnest,  aud  are  not  amusing 
yourself  at  our  expense. 

What  is  it  to  you,  he  said,  whether  I  am  in  earnest  or  not  ? 
your  business  is  to  refute  the  argument. 

Very  true,  I  said ;  and  will  you  be  so  gooil  then  as  to  answer 
another  question  ? -^  Does  the  just  man  try  to  gain  any  advan- 
tage over  the  just  ? 

Far  otherwise ;  if  he  did  he  would  not  be  the  simple  amusing 
creature  which  he  is. 

And  does  he  try  to  gain  more  than  his  just  share  in  action  ? 

He  does  not. 

And  how  would  he  regard  the  attempt  to  gain  an  advantage 
over  the  unjust  man  or  action  ;  would  that  be  considered  by 
him  as  just  or  unjust  ? 

He  would  think  that  just,  and  would  try  to  gain  the  advan- 
tage.    But  he  could  not. 

Whether  he  could  or  could  not,  I  said,  is  not  the  question. 
I  simply  asked  whether  the  ja^t  man,  while  refusing  to  have 
more  thad  another  just  man,  would  wish  and  claim  to  have 
more  than  the  unjust  ? 

Yes,  he  would. 

And  what  of  the  unjust  —  does  he  claim  more  than  the  just 
man  and  more  than  the  just  action  ? 

or  course,  he  said,  he  claims  to  have  more  than  all  men. 

And  the  unjust  man  will  desire  more  than  the  unjust  man 
and  action,  and  will  strive  to  get  more  than  all  ? 
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Tnie. 

Let  u  |mt  tiM  mstter  dnut  I  Mid ;  tlie  jutt  does  not  d«ii« 
mora  than  h»  like  bat  more  than  hit  unlike,  whereat  the  ojwt 
desires  more  than  both  like  and  nnltke. 

Nothing,  he  said,  oan  be  better  than  that  statement. 

And  the  anjast  is  good  and  wise,  and  the  just  is  neither? 

Grood  again,  he  said. 

And  is  not  the  nqjust  like  the  wise  and  good  and  the  just  un- 
like them? 

Of  course,  he  said,  he  who  is  just  is  like  the  just,  and  the  un- 
just  is  like  (he  unjust* 

Each  of  them,  I  said,  is  sudi  as  his  like  is? 

Certainlj,  he  replied. 

Then  now,  Thrasymachus,  I  said,  let  us  tiy  these  statements 
bj  the  analogy  of  the  arts.  You  would  admit  that  one  man  is 
a  musidan  and  another  not  a  musician  ? 

Yes. 

And  the  musician  is  wise,  and  he  who  is  not  a  musician  ia 
unwise? 

True. 

And  in  that  he  is  wise  he  is  good,  and  in  that  he  is  unwise 
he  is  bad? 

Yes. 

And  you  would  say  the  same  sort  of  thing  of  the  physician  ? 

Yes. 

And  do  you  think,  my  excellent  friend,  that  a  musician  when 
he  ailjasts  the  lyre  would  desire  or  claim  to  be  in  excess  of  a 
musician  in  the  tightening  or  loosening  the  strings  ? 

I  do  not  think  that  he  would. 

But  he  would  claim  to  be  in  excess  of  the  non-musician  ? 

Of  course, 
o  KQ       And  what  would  you  say  of  the  physician  ?     In  pre- 
scribing meats   and  drinks  would  he  wish  to  go  beyond 
another  physician  or  beyond  the  art  of  medicine  ? 

He  would  not 

But  he  would  wish  to  exceed  the  non-physician  ? 

Yes. 

And  about  knowledge  and  ignorance  in  general ;  see  whether 
you  think  that  any  man  of  intelligence  whatsoever  would  wish 
to  have  the  choice  of  saying  or  doing  more  than  another  man 
of  intelligence.  Would  he  not  rather  say  or  do  the  same  as  his 
likt*  in  the  same  case  ? 
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That,  I  suppose,  is  not  to  be  denied. 

And  what  would  joa  saj  of  the  uDintelligeat  ?  would  he  not 
to  have  more  than  eidier  intelligent  or  unintelligent  ? 

That,  I  suppose,  must  be  as  you  saj. 

And  the  intelligent  is  wise  ? 

Tes. 

And  the  wise  is  good  ? 

True. 

Then  the  wise  and  good  will  not  desire  to  gain  more  than  hit 
like,  but  more  than  his  unlike  ? 

That  is  evident. 

>yhereas  the  bad  and  ignorant  will  desire  to  gain  more  than 
both? 

Yes. 

But  were  jou  not   saying,  Thrasymachus,  that   the    unjust 
exceeds  both  his  like  and  unlike  ? 

Yes,  I  did  say  that. 

And  you  also  said  that  the  just  will  not  exceed  his  like  but 
his  unlike  ? 

Yes,  he  said. 

Then  the  just  is  like  the  wise  and  good,  and  the  unjust  like 
the  evil  and  ignorant  ? 

That  is  the  inference. 

And  each  of  them  is  such  as  his  like  is  ? 

That  was  admitted. 

Then  the  just  has  turned  out  to  be  wise  and  good  and  the 
unjust  evil  and  ignorant. 

Thrasymachus  made  all  these  admissions,  not  readily,  as  I 
repeat  them,  but  with  infinite  pains  and  effort,  and  oceans  of 
perspiration,  for  the  weather  was  hot ;  and  then  I  saw  what  I 
had  never  seen  before,  Thrasymachus  blushing.  As  we  were 
agreed  that  justice  was  virtue  and  wisdom,  and  injustice  vice 
and  ignorance,  I  proceeded  to  another  point  Well,  I  said, 
Thrasymachus,  that  is  now  settled ;  but  were  we  not  also  saying 
that  injustice  bad  strength  ;  do  you  remember  ? 

Yes,  I  remember,  he  said,  but  do  not  suppose  that  I  approve 
of  what  you  are  now  saying  or  have  no  answer ;  if  I  do  not 
answer,  that  is  because  I  know  you  would  accuse  me  of  ha- 
ranguing ;  therefore  either  permit  me  to  have  my  say  out,  or  if 
you  would  rather  ask,  do  so,  and  I  will  answer  ^  Very  good," 
as  they  say  to  story-telling  old  women,  and  will  nod  and  shake 
my  head. 
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Sarelj  not,  I  said,  if  oontmrj  to  your  real  opinion. 

Tea,  he  said,  I  will,  to  please  you,  ninee  joa  will  not  lei  am 
speak*     What  else  would  jou  have? 

Nothing  in  the  worid,  I  said ;  and  if  jou  are  so  disposed  I 
will  ask  and  jou  shall  answer. 

Proceed. 

Tlieu  I  will  repeat  the  question  whidi  I  a»ked  before*  in  or- 
^.  der  that  our  examination  of  the  relative  nature  of  justioa 
and  injusdoe  maj  be  carried  on  regularly.  A  statement 
was  made  to  the  effect  that  injustice  is  more  powerful  than  jus- 
tice, but  now  I  saj  that  justice  having  been  kleutified  with  wia- 
dom  and  virtue  is  easily  shown  to  be  stronger  thnii  iujudtioe,  if 
injustice  is  ignorance  ;  every  oue  mu.««t  acknowledge  thaL  But 
I  want  to  view  the  matter,  Thrasymachus,  iu  a  new  way.  You 
would  not  deny  that  a  State  nuiy  be  unjust  and  may  tiiijuiitly 
attempt  to  enslave  other  States,  or  may  have  alreaily  un^daveii 
them,  and  may  be  holding  many  of  them  iu  subjection  ? 

True,  he  replied ;  and  I  will  add  that  the  best  aud  most  per^. 
fectly  unjust  State  will  be  most  likely  to  do  this. 

I  know,  I  said,  that  such  wtis  your  notion  ;  but  what  I  would 
further  consider  is,  whether  this  power  can  be  exercised  with 
justice  only  or  without  justice. 

If  you  are  right  in  your  view,  and  justice  is  wisdom,  then 
with  justice  only ;  but  if  I  am  right,  then  without  justice. 

I  am  delighted,  llirasymachus,  to  see  you  not  only  nodding 
and  shaking  your  head,  but  making  answers  that  are  quite  ex- 
cellent. 

That  is  out  of  courtesy  to  you,  he  replied. 

And  very  good  of  you  too,  I  said ;  and  I  wish  you  would 
have  the  goodness  also  to  inform  me  whether  you  think  that  an 
army,  or  a  band  of  robbers  and  thieves,  or  any  other  gang  of 
evil-doers  could  act  at  all  if  they  injured  one  another  ? 

No  indeed,  he  said,  they  could  not 

But  if  they  abstained  from  injuring  one  another,  then  they 
might  act  better  ? 


And  this  is  because  from  injustice  spring  divisions  and 
hatreds  and  fighting,  as  from  justice  liarmony  and  friendship ; 
is  not  that  true,  Thrasymachus  ? 

I  grant  that,  he  said,  because  I  do  not  wish  to  quarrel  with 
you. 

Thank  you,  I  said ;  and  I  should  like  to  know  also,  if  the 
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effect  of  injustice  is  to  cause  hatred,  then  will  not  injustice, 
whether  exist in:^  among  slaves  or  freemeu,  make  them  hate  one 
another,  and  set  them  at  variancey  and  render  them  incapable  of 
common  action? 

Certainly. 

And  even  if  injustice  be  found  in  two  only,  will  they  not 
quarrel  and  fight,  and  become  enemies  to  one  another  and  to  tlie 
just? 

They  will. 

And  suppose,  my  brave  sir,  injustice  abiding  in  a  single  per- 
son, will  the  injustice  lose  or  retain  her  natural  power? 

Let  us  say  that  she  retains  her  power. 

Yet  is  not  the  power  which  injustice  exercises  of  such  a  na- 
ture tliat  the  subject  in  which  injustice  takes  up  her  abode, 
whether  city  or  army  or  family  or  any  oilier  botly,  is  in  the 
first  plat'e  rendered  incapable  of  united  action  by  reason  of  «.« 
sedition  and  distraciion,  and  becomes  its  own  enemy  and  at 
variance  with  all  that  opposes  it,  and  with  the  just?  Is  not 
this  as  I  sav  ? 

Yes,  certainly. 

And  is  not  injustice  equally  suicidal  when  existing  in  an  in- 
dividual ;  in  the  first  place  rendering  him  incapable  of  action 
because  he  is  not  at  unity  with  himself^  and  in  the  second  place 
making  him  an  enemy  to  himself  and  the  just  ?  Is  not  that 
true,  Thrasymachus  ? 

Yes. 

And,  O  my  friend,  I  said,  surely  the  gods  are  just  ? 

Let  us  say  that  they  are. 

Then,  as  the  gods  are  just,  he  will  also  be  the  enemy  of  the 
gods,  and  the  just  will  be  the  friend  of  the  gods  ? 

Take  your  fill  of  the  argument,  and  be  of  good  cheer ;  I  will 
not  oppose  you,  lest  I  should  displease  the  company. 

Well  then,  proceed  with  your  answers,  and  let  me  have  the — 
rest  of  my  feast.  For  that  the  just  are  clearly  wiser  and  better 
and  abler  than  the  unjust,  and  that  the  unjust  are  incapable  of 
common  action  —  this  has  been  already  shown  ;  nay  more,  when 
we  speak  thus  confidently  of  gangs  of  evil-doers  acting  together, 
this  is  not  strictly  true,  for  if  they  hod  been  perfectly  ULJust, 
they  would  have  laid  hands  upon  one  another;  but  there  must 
evidently  have  been  some  remnant  of  justice  in  them,  or  they 
would  have  injured  one  another  as  well  as  their  victims,  and 
then  they  would  have  been  unable  to  act  together ;  they  were 
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bat  semi-villaioous,  for  bad  they  been  whole  vilUiinSy  wholly  an* 
just,  tliey  would  have  been  wholly  incapable  of  action.  That, 
as  I  believe,  is  the  truth  of  the  matter,  and  not  what  you  said 
at  first.  But  whether  the  just  have  a  better  and  happier  life 
than  the  unjust  is  a  further  question  which  we  also  proposed  to 
consider.  I  think  that  they  have,  and  for  the  reasons  which  I 
have  given ;  but  still  I  should  like  to  examine  further,  for  this 
is  no  light  matter,  concerning  nothing  less  than  the  true  rule  of 
life. 

Proceed. 

I  will  proceed  by  asking  a  question :  Would  you  not  think 
that  a  horse  has  some  end  or  use  ? 

I  should. 

And  that  would  be  the  end  or  use  of  a  horse  or  anything 
which  could  not  be  accomplished,  or  not  so  well  accomplished, 
by  any  other  thing  ? 

I  do  not  understand,  he  said. 

Let  me  explain  then.     Can  you  see,  except  with  the  eye  ? 

Certainly  not. 

Or  hear,  except  with  the  ear  ? 

No. 

These  then  are  the  uses  or  ends  of  these  £Etculties  ? 

They  are. 
Q.Q        But  you  can  cut  off  a  vine-branch  with  a  carving-knife 
or  with  a  chisel  ? 

Of  course. 

And  yet  not  so  well  as  with  a  pruning-hook  made  for  the 
purpose  ? 

True. 

May  we  not  say,  then,  that  this  is  the  use  of  the  pruning- 
hook? 

We  may. 

Then  now  I  think  you  will  have  no  difficulty  in  understand- 
ing my  meaning  when  I  said  that  the  end  or  use  of  anything 
was  that  which  could  not  be  accomplished,  or  not  so  well  accom- 
plished, by  any  other  thing  ? 

I  understand  your  meaning,  he  said,  and  assent. 

And  as  all  things  have  ends,  have  they  not  also  excellences  ? 
Need  I  ask  again  whether  the  eye  has  an  end  ? 

It  has. 

And  has  not  the  eye  an  excellence  ? 

Yea. 
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And  the  ear  has  an  end  and  ao  excellence  also  ? 

Tnie. 

And  the  same  is  true  of  all  other  things ;  thej  have  each  of 
them  an  end  and  a  special  excellence  ? 

That  is  so. 

Well,  and  can  the  eyes  fulfill  their  end  if  thej  are  wanting 
in  their  own  proper  excellence  and  have  a  defect  instend  ? 

How  can  they,  he  said,  if  they  are  blind  ? 

You  mean  to  ^ay,  if  they  have  lost  their  proper  excellence, 
which  is  sight ;  but  I  have  not  arrived  at  that  point  yet.  I 
would  rather  nsk  the  question  more  generally,  and  only  inquire 
whether  the  things  which  fulfill  their  euds  fulfill  them  by  their 
own  proper  excellence,  and  fail  of  fulfilling  them  by  their 
proper  defect  ? 

Yes,  I  assent  to  that,  he  replied. 

I  might  say  the  same  of  the  ears ;  when  deprived  of  their  own 
proper  excellence  they  cannot  fulfill  their  end  ? 

True. 

And  the  same  may  be  said  of  all  other  things  ? 

I  agree. 

And  has  not  the  soul  an  end  which  nothing  else  can  fulfill  ? 
fbr  example,  to  provide  and  command  and  advise,  and  the  like* 
Are  not  these  peculiar  to  the  soul,  and  can  they  rightly  be  as- 
signed to  any  other  ? 

To  no  other. 

And  is  not  life  to  be  reckoned  among  the  ends  of  the  soul  ? 

Assuredly,  he  said. 

And  has  not  the  soul  an  excellence  also  ? 

Yes. 

And  can  she  or  can  she  not  fulfill  her  ends  or  uses  when 
deprived  of  that  excellence  ? 

She  cannot. 

Then  an  evil  soul  must  necessarily  be  an  evil  ruler,  and  a 
good  soul  a  good  ruler  ? 

Yes,  that  must  be  as  you  say. 

And  we  have  admitted  that  justice  is  the  excellence  of  the 
soul,  and  injustice  the  defect  of  the  soul  ? 

That  has  been  admitted. 

Then  the  just  soul  and  the  just  man  will  live  well,  and  the 

unjust  man  will  live  ill  ? 

I'hat  is  involved  in  your  argument. 
v(  .  II.  12 
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OKA       ^^^  ^®  ^^'^  ^^^  "^^11  ^'U  ^  blessed  and  liappj,  and 
he  who  lives  ill  the  reverse  of  happy  ? 

Certainlj. 

Then  the  just  is  happy,  and  the  unjust  miserable  ? 

Granted. 

But  happiness  and  not  misery  is  profitable.  Then,  my 
blessed  Thrasymachus,  injustice  can  never  be  more  profitable 
than  justice. 

Let  this,  Socrates,  be  your  entertainment  at  the  Bendidea. 

And  for  this  I  am  indebted  to  you,  I  said,  now  that  you 
have  grown  gentle  toward  me,  and  have  left  off  scolding.  Nev- 
ertheless, I  have  not  been  well  entertained  ;  but  that  was  my 
own  fault  and  nut  yours.  I  may  liken  myself  to  an  epicure 
who  snatches  a  taste  of  every  dish  which  is  successively  brought 
to  table  before  he  h«is  fairly  enjoyetl  the  one  before ;  and  this 
has  been  the  case  with  me.  For  before  I  discovered  tlie  nature 
of  justice,  I  left  that  and  procee<ied  to  inquire  whether  justice 
was  virtue  and  wisdom  or  evil  and  folly ;  and  tlien  arose  a  fur- 
ther question  about  the  comparative  advantages  of  justice  and 
injustice,  and  I  could  not  refrain  from  passing  on  to  that.  And 
the  result'of  all  is  that  I  know  nothing  at  all.  For  I  know 
not  what  justice  is,  and  therefore  I  am  not  likely  to  know 
whether  it  is  or  is  not  a  virtue,  nor  can  I  say  whether  the  just 
is  happy  or  unhappy. 
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With  these  words  I  was  thinking  that  I  had  made  an  q~j 
end  of  the  discussion  ;  but  the  end,  in  truth,  proved  to  be 
only  a  be«rinning.  For  Glaucon.  who  is  at  all  times  the  bold- 
est of  men,  was  dissatisfied  at  Thrasymuchus*  retirement ;  he 
wanted  lo  have  the  buttle  out.  So  he  said  to  me:  Socrates, 
do  you  wi!<h  really  to  persuade  us.  or  only  to  seem  to  have  per- 
suaded us,  that  to  be  just  is  always  better  than  to  be  unjust  ? 

I  should  wish  really  to  persuade  you,  I  replied,  if  I  could. 

Then  you  certainly  have  not  succeeded.  And  will  you  tell 
me,  he  said,  how  you  would  arrange  goods  ;  is  there  not  one 
class  of  goods  which  are  desirable  in  themselves,  and  independ- 
ently of  their  results,  as,  for  example,  mere  innocent  pleasures 
and  enjoyments,  upon  which  nothing  follows? 

I  think  that  there  is  such  a  class,  I  replied. 

What  would  you  say  to  a  second  class  of  goods  which  are 
desirable  not  only  in  themselves,  but  also  for  their  results,  such 
Hs  knowledge,  sight,  health  ? 

To  that  likewise  I  assent. 

Thirdly,  would  you  recognize  a  class  of  goods  troublesome  iu 
themselves,  yet  profitable  to  us  ;  such,  for  example,  as  gymnastic 
exercises,  or  the  healing  and  treatment  of  disease,  and  the  busi- 
ness of  money-making,  which  no  one  would  choose  for  their  own 
sakes.  but  only  for  the  sake  of  some  reward  or  result  of  them  ? 

There  is,  I  said,  this  third  class  also.     But  why  do  you  ask? 

Because  I  want  to  know  in  which  of  the  three  classes  you 
would  place  justice  ? 

In  the  highest  and  noblest  class,  I  replied,  of  goods,  which    o-g 
he  who  is  to  be  happy  desires  for  their  own  sakes  as  well  ^ 
as  for  their  results. 

Then  the  many  are  of  another  mind  ;  they  think  that  justice 
is  of  the  troublesome  class  of  goods,  which  are  to  be  pursnetl  for 
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the  sake  of  rewards  and  reputation,  bot  in  themadfet  are  nCher 
to  be  avoktod. 

I  know,  I  sudt  that  thu  is  their  doctrine,  and  this  was  also 
the  sentiment  of  Thrasymachns,  when  originally  he  blamed 
justice  and  praised  injustice ;  but  I  appear  not  to  underhand 
him. 

I  wish,  he  said,  that  jou  would  hear  me  as  weU  as  him,  and 
then  I  shall  see  whether  you  and  I  agree.  For  Thrasymadma 
seems  to  me  to  have  been  charmed  by  your  voice,  like  a  snake, 
sooner  than  he  ought  to  have  been  ;  and  I  am  not  yet  aatisfied 
with  the  account  which  has  been  given  of  the  nature  of  justice 
and  injustice*  Leaving  the  rewards  and  results  of  them,  I  want 
to  know  what  they,  either  of  them,  are  in  themselves,  and  what 
power  they  have  in  the  soui  If  you  please,  then,  I  will  revive 
the  argument  of  Thrasymachus.  And  first  I  will  speak  of  the 
nature  and  origin  of  justice  according  to  the  common  view  of 
>  them.  Secondly,  I  will  show  that  all  men  who  practice  justice 
do  so  against  their  will,  and  not  as  a  good,  but  as  a  necenity. 
And  thirdly,  I  will  maintain  that  there  is  reason  in  this,  for  in 
their  view,  the  life  of  the  unjust  is  better  far  than  the  life  of  the 
just.  That  is  only  what  they  say,  Socrates,  for  I  myself  am 
not  of  their  opinion.  But  still  I  acknowledge  that  I  am  per- 
plexed when  I  hear  the  voices  of  Thrasymachus  and  myriads  of 
others  dinning  in  my  ears  ;  and,  on  the  other  band,  I  have  never 
yet  heard  the  thesis  that  justice  is  better  than  injustice  main- 
tained in  a  satisfactory  way.  If  I  could  hear  the  praises  of 
justice  and  injustice  considered  in  themselves,  then  I  should  be 
satisfied,  and  you  are  the  person  from  whom  I  expect  to  hear 
this ;  and  therefore  I  wilT  praise  the  unjust  life  to  the  utmost  of 
my  power,  and  the  manner  in  which  I  speak  will  indicate  also 
the  manner  in  which  I  desire  to  hear  you  praising  justice  and 
censuring  injustice.     Will  you  say  whether  you  approve  of  this? 

Indeed  I  do ;  nor  can  I  imagine  any  theme  about  which  a 
man  of  sense  would  oftener  wish  to  converse. 

I  am  delighted,  he  replied,  to  hear  you  say  that,  and  shall 
begin  by  speaking  of  the  nature  and  origin  of  justice. 

They  say  that  to  do  injustice  is,  by  nature,  good ;  to  suffer 
injustice,  evil ;  but  that  the  evil  b  greater  than  (he  good.  And 
when  men  have  done  and  suffered  and  had  experience  of  both, 
ocg '  not  being  able  to  avoid  the  one  and  obtain  the  other,  they 
think  that  they  had  better  agree  with  one  another  to  have 
neither,  and  thence  arise  laws  and  covennncs  among  them ;  and 
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that  which  it  ordained  by  law  they  term  lawful  and  just.  This, 
at  they  affirm,  is  the  origin  and  nature  of  justice,  arising  nut  of 
a  mean  or  compromise  between  the  best  of  all,  which  is  to 
do  and  not  to  suffer  injustice,  and  the  worst  of  all,  which  is  to 
soffer  without  the  power  of  retaliation  ;  and  justice,  beiti^  in  a 
mean  between  the  two,  is  tolerated  not  as  n  good,  but  as  the 
lesser  evil,  and  honored  by  reason  of  the  inability  of  men  to  do 
injustice.  For  no  man  who  is  worthy  to  he  calU*d  a  man  would 
sobniit  to  such  an  agreement  if  he  were  able  to  resist ;  he  would 
be  mad  if  he  did.  This,  Socrates,  is  the  received  account  of 
the  nature  and  origin  of  justice. 

Now  that  justice  is  only  the  inability  to  do  injustice  ^ill  best 
appear  if  ue  imagine  something;  of  this  kind :  8up|K)se  we  give 
both  the  just  ami  the  unjust  entire  liberty  to  do  what  ihey  will, 
and  let  us  attend  and  see  whither  desire  will  lead  them  ;  then 
we  shall  detect  the  ju.«t  man  in  the  very  act ;  .the  just  and  un- 
just will  be  found  going  the  same  way,  —  following  their  inter- 
est, which  all  natures  conceive  to  be  their  good,  and  are  only 
diverted  into  the  path  of  justice  by  the  force  of  law.  The  lib- 
arty  which  we  are  supposing  may  be  most  conveniently  given 
to  them  in  the  form  of  such  a  power  as  is  said  to  have  been 
possessed  by  Gyges,  the  ancestor  of  Croesus  the  Lydian.^  For 
Gyges,  according  to  the  tradition,  was  a  shepherd  and  servant 
of  the  king  of  Lydia,  and,  while  he  was  in  the  field,  there  was  a 
storm  and  earthquake,  which  made  au  opening  in  the  earth  at 
tlie  place  where  he  was  feeding  his  flock.  He  was  amazed  at  the 
tight,  and  descended  into  the  opening,  where,  among  other  mar- 
vels, he  beheld  a  hollow  brazen  horse,  having  doors,  at  which 
he  stooping  and  looking  in  saw  a  dead  body,  of  stature,  as  ap- 
pmred  to  him,  more  than  human,  and  having  nothing  on  but  a 
gold  ring ;  this  he  took  from  the  finger  of  the  dead,  and  reas- 
cended  out  of  the  opening.  Now  the  shepherds  met  together, 
according  to  custom,  that  they  might  send  their  monthly  report 
concerning  the  flock  to  the  king ;  and  into  their  assembly  he 
came  having  the  ring  on  his  finger,  and  as  he  was  sitting  among 
them  he  chanced  to  turn  the  collet  of  the  ring  towards  the  inner 
side  of  the  hand,  when  instantly  he  l)ecame  invi:»ible,  and  the 
others  began  to  speak  of  him  as  if  he  were  no  longer  there,  q^^ 
He  was  a.^tonished  at  this,  and  again  touching  the  ring  he 
turned  the  ollet  outwards  and  reappeared;  thereupon  he  made 
trials  of  the  ring,  and  alvays  with  the  same  result ;  when  he 

1  Rmding  Tvyp  r^  Kpoitrou  rov  Au9ov  npoyor^. 
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turned  the  eoUel  iowards  he  beanne  iiivbiblif,  when  oatwanb 
he  reappeered*  PeroeiviDg  this,  be  immeiUatelj  ooDtriTod  to 
be  chosen  messenger  to  the  court,  where  he  no  mxHier  errived 
Uian  he  seduced  tibe  queen,  end  with  her  help  conspirud  egeuist 
the  king  and  slew  him,  aitd  took  the  kingdom.  Suppose  now 
that  there  were  two  such  magic  ring^s  and  tlie  just  put  on  one 
of  them  and  the  niyust  the  other ;  no  man  is  of  such  adaman* 
tine  temper  that  he  would  stand  fast  in  justicCt —  that  is  what 
they  think.  No  man  would  dare  to  be  honest  when  he  could 
safolj  take  what  he  liked  out  of  the  market,  or  go  into  houset 
and  lie  with  any  one  at  his  pleasure,  or  kill  or  releiise  from 
prison  whom  he  would,  and  in  all  respects  Ims  liku  a  god  among 
men.  Then  the  actions  of  the  just  would  lie  m  the  actiuiis  of 
the  unju»t;  just  or  unjust  would  arrive  at  lust  at  the  same 
goal.  And  this  is  surely  a  great  proof  that  h  m»n  is  ju.'«t,  not 
willingly  or  becau^  he  thinks  tlia(  justice  is  any  gooil  to  him 
individually,  but  of  necessity,  for  wherever  any  one  thinks  that 
he  can  safely  be  unjust,  there  he  is  unjust.  For  all  men  be- 
lieve in  their  hearts  that  injustice  is  far  more  profitable  to  the 
individual  than  justice,  and  he  who  takes  this  line  of  argument 
will  say  that  they  are  right.  For  if  you  could  imagine  any  one 
having  such  a  power,  and  never  doing  any  wrong  or  touching 
what  was  another's,  he  would  be  thought  by  the  lookers  on  to 
be  a  most  wretched  idiot,  although  they  would  praise  him  to 
one  another's  faces,  and  keep  up  appearances  with  one  another 
from  a  fear  that  they  too  might  be  sufferers  of  injustice. 
Enough  of  this. 

Now,  if  we  are  to  form  a  real  judgment  of  the  life  of  the 
just  and  unjust,  we  must  isolate  them  ;  there  is  no  other  way; 
and  bow  is  the  isolation  to  be  effected?  I  answer:  Let  tj^e 
unjust  man  be  entirely  unjust,  and  the  just  man  entirely  just ; 
nothing  is  to  be  taken  away  from  either  of  them,  and  botn  are 
to  be  perfected  fur  the  fulfillment  of  their  respective- parts. 
First,  let  tlie  unjust  be  like  other  distinguished  masters  of 
Qg.  crafts  ;  like  the  skillful  pilot  or  physician,  who  knows  his 
own  powers  and  attempts  only  what  is  within  their  limits, 
and  who,  if  he  fails  at  any  point,  is  able  to  recover  himselL  So 
let  the  unjust  make  his  unjust  attempts  in  the  right  way,  and 
keep  in  the  dark  if  he  means  to  be  great  in  his  injustice  (he 
who  is  detected  is  nobody  ):  for  the  highest  reach  of  injustice  is, 
to  be  deemed  just  when  you  are  not.  Therefore,  I  say  that  to 
the  perfectly  unjust  man  we  must  attribute  the  most  perfect  in- 
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justice ;  there  is  to  be  do  deduction,  and  we  must  allow  him, 
while  doiog  the  most  unjust  acts,  to  have  won  for  himself  the 
greatest  reputation  for  justice.  If  he  has  taken  a  false  step  he 
must  be  able  to  retrieve  himself,  being  one  who  can  speak  with 
effect,  if  any  of  his  deeds  come  to  light,  and  force  his  way 
where  force  is  required,  and  having  gifts  of  courage  and 
strength,  and  command  of  money  and  friends.  And  at  his  side 
let  us  place  the  just  man  in  his  nobleness  and  simplicity,  being, 
at  Aeschylus  says,  an<l  not  seeming.  There  must  be  no  t^eem- 
ing,  for  if  he  seem  to  be  jtist  he  will  be  lionored  and  rewarded, 
and  then  we  shall  not  know  whether  he  is  just  for  the  sake  of 
justice  or  for  the  sake  of  honors  and  rewards ;  therefore,  let 
him  be  clothed  in  justice  only,  and  have  no  other  covering ; 
and  he  must  be  imagined  in  a  state  of  life  very  diflTerent  from 
that  of  the  la^t.  Let  him  be  the  best  of  men,  and  be  esteemed 
to  be  the  worst ;  then  let  us  see  whether  his  virtue  is  proof 
against  infamy  and  its  consequences.  And  let  him  continue 
thus  to  the  hour  of  death ;  being  just,  let  him  seem  to  be  un- 
just. Then  when  both  have  reached  the  uttermost  extreme, 
the  one  of  justice  and  the  other  of  injustice,  let  judgment  be 
given  which  of  them  is  the  happier  of  the  two. 

Hu^vens !  my  dear  Glaucon,  I  said,  how  energetically  you 
polish  them  up  for  the  decision,  first  one  and  then  the  other, 
as  if  they  were  two  statues. 

I  do  my  best,  he  said.  And  now  that  we  know  what  they 
are  like  there  is  no  difficulty  in  tracing  out  the  sort  of  life  which 
awaits  either  of  thenL  But  as  you  may  think  the  description 
of  this  a  little  too  coarse,  I  will  ask  you  to  fancy,  Socrates,  that 
the  words  which  follow  are  not  mine.  Let  me  put  them  into 
the  mouths  of  the  eulogists  of  injustice.  They  will  tell  you 
that  in  tlie  case  described  the  just  man  will  be  scourged,  racked, 
bound  —  will  have  his  eyes  burnt  out ;  and,  at  last,  after  suffer- 
ing every  kind  of  evil,  he  will  be  impaled.  This  will  teach  him 
that  he  ought  to  seem  only,  and  not  to  be,  just ;  and  that  the  words 
of  Aeschylus  may  be  more  truly  spoken  of  the  unjust  than  ^^.^ 
of  the  just.  For  the  unjust,  as  they  will  say,  is  pursuing  a 
reality ;  at  any  rate,  he  does  not  live  with  a  view  to  appear- 
ances, he  wants  to  be  really  unjust,  and  not  to  seem  only :  — 

**  HU  mind  is  like  a  deep  and  fertile  soil 
Out  of  which  his  prudent  counsels  spring.'*  ^ 

In  the  first  place,  he  is  thought  just,  and  therefore  bears  rule ; 

1  Se>'en  against  Thebes,  574. 
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he  can  many  wliom  bo  will,  and  give  in  nMrriagQ  to  whon  be 
will ;  alto  be  can  trade  aiid  deal  wbere  lie  liket,  and  always  to 
hu  own  adnmtage,  became  he  bas  no mitgiringt aboot  injoecioe; 
and  in  CTerj  contest,  whether  public  or  prirate,  he  gets  the 
better  of  his  antagonists ;  and  bas  gains,  and  is  rich,  and  oat  of 
his  guins  be  can  benefit  his  friends,  and  harm  his  enemies ; 
moreoTer,  he  can  offer  sacrifices,  and  dedicate  gifts  to  the  gods 
abnndantlj  and  magnificentlj,  and  can  honor  the  gods  and  any 
man  whom  he  wants  to  honor  in  far  better  stjle  than  the  jost, 
whidi  is  a  very  good  reason  why  he  should  be  dearer  to  the 
gods  than  tlie  Just.  Thus  tliey  make  to  appear,  Socrates,  that 
the  life  of  the  unjust  is  so  ordered  both  by  gods  and  men  as  to 
be  more  blessed  than  tlie  life  of  the  just 

I  was  going  to  SHy  something  in  answer  to  Glanoon,  when 
Adeimautus  his  brother  interposed :  Socrates,  be  said,  you  don't 
suppose  that  there  is  nothing  more  to  be  urged  ? 

Why,  what  else  is  there  ?  I  answered. 

The  strongest  point  of  ail  has  not  been  even  mentioned,  he 
replitid. 

Well,  then,  according   to   the   proverb,   ^  Let  brother  help 

>  brother  ;**  and  if  he  fails  in  any  part  do  you  assist  him  ;  although 

I  must  confess  that  Glaucon  has  already  said  quite  e.  *'^gh  to 

lay  me   in  the  dust,  and  take  from  me  the   power  of  helping 

justice. 

Nonsense,  he  replied  ;  I  want  you  to  hear  the  converse  of 
Glaucon's  argument,  which  is  equally  required  in  order  to  bring 
out  what  I  believe  to  be  his  meaning ;  I  mean  the  argument  of 
those  who  praise  justice-  and  censure  injustice,  with  a  view  to 
their  consequences  only.  Parents  and  tutors  are  always  telling 
their  sons  and  their  wards  that  they  are  to  be  just ;  but  why  ? 
ggo  °o^  ^or  the  sake  of  justice,  but  for  the  sake  of  character 
and  reputation ;  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  some  of  those 
offices  and  marriages  and  other  advantages  which  Glanoon  was 
enumerating  as  accruing  to  the  unjust  from  a  fiedr  reputation. 
More,  however,  is  made  of  appearances  by  this  class  than  by 
the  others ;  for  they  throw  in  the  good  opinion  of  the  gods,  and 
will  tell  you  of  a  shower  of  benefits  which  the  heavens,  as  they 
say,  rain  upon  the  pious ;  and  this  accords  with  the  testimony 
of  the  noble  Hesiod  and  Homer,  the  first  of  whom  says,  that 
for  the  just  tlie  gods  make  -^ 

^  Thib  <MJn  to  hmr  loonn  at  their  rammit,  and  beet  in  the  middle; 
And  the  sheep  are  bowed  down  with  the  weight  of  their  own  ileeoei,**  > 

I  Heniod.  Worki  and  Days,  230. 
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and  many  other  blessings  of  a  like  kind  are  provided  for  them. 
And  Homer  has  a  very  similar  stmiii ;  for  he  speaks  of  one 
whose  fame  is  — 

^  Ai  the  f»xat  of  aooM  bUroeWs*  kini;  who,  like  %  god, 
MftinUint  justice;  to  whom  the  itiack  earth  hringt  fbrth 
Wheat  and  barley,  who«e  treei  are  bowed  with  fruit. 
And  hit  sheep  never  fail  to  bear,  and  the  sea  gives  him  fish.'*  ^ 

Still  grander  are  the  gifts  of  Heaven  which  Musueus  and  his  son 
offer  the  just ;  they  take  tliem  down  into  the  world  below  where 
they  have  the  saints  feasting  on  couches  with  crowns  on  their 
heads,  and  passing  their  whole  time  in  drinking;  their  idea 
seems  to  be  that  an  immortality  of  drunkenness  is  the  highest 
meed  of  virtue.  Some  extend  their  rewards  to  the  third  and 
fourth  generation  ;  the  posterity,  as  they  sny,  of  the  faithful  and 
just  shall  survive  them.  This  is  the  style  in  which  they  praise 
justice.  But  about  the  wicked  there  is  another  »rmin  ;  they 
bury  them  in  a  slough,  and  muke  them  carry  water  in  a  sieve ; 
that  is  their  portion  in  the  world  below,  and  even  while  living 
they  bring  them  to  infamy,  and  inflict  upon  tliem  the  punish- 
ments which  Glaucon  described  as  the  portion  of  the  jott,  who 
are  reputed  unjust ;  nothing  else  does  their  invention  supply. 
Such  is  their  manner  of  praising  the  one  and  censuring  the 
other. 

Again,  Socrates,  let  me  mention  another  way  of  speaking 
about  justice  and  injustice,  which  is  not  confined  to  the  poets, 
but  is  also  found  in  prose  writers.  The  universal  voice  of  q^ . 
mankind  is  saying  that  justice  and  virtue  are  hononible, 
but  grievous  and  toilsome ;  and  that  the  pleasures  of  vice  and 
injustice  are  easy  of  attainment,  and  are  only  censured  by  law 
•ad  opinion.  They  say  also  that  honesty  is  generally  less  prof- 
itable than  dishonesty ;  and  they  are  quite  ready  to  call  wicked 
men  happy,  and  to  honor  them  both  in  public  and  private  when 
they  are  rich  or  have  other  sources  of  power,  while  they  despise 
and  neglect  those  who  may  be  weak  and  poor,  even  though 
aeknowle<1ging  that  these  are  better  than  the  others.  But  the 
most  extraordinary  of  all  their  sayings  is  about  virtue  and  the 
gods:  they  say  that  the  gods  apportion  calamity  and  evil  to 
many  good  men,  and  good  and  happiness  to  the  evil.  And 
mendicant  prophets  go  to  rich  men's  doors  and  persuade  them 
that  they  have  a  power  committed  to  them  of  making  an  atone- 
ment for  their  sins  or  those  of  their  fathers  by  sacrifices  or 

1  Homer,  Od.  xix.  109. 
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dianiitt  with  r^olciiigs  and  games ;  and  tliej  promiM  ftp  haim 
an  enemjy  whether  just  or  anja^t,  Ht  a  sinall  chai^gei  with 
magic  arts  and  Incantations  binding  the  will  of  £Iea?ea  to  do 
their  work.  And  the  poets  are  the  authorities  to  whom  thej 
appealt  some  of  them  dispensing  indulgences  out  of  them,  as 
when  the  poet  things,  — 

••  Viet  maj  bt  mtSLj  fbond,  and  manj  art  thij  who  IbOov  After  bar;  tha  «aj  ia 
amooth  and  BBi  loog.    But  befim  firtoa  tha  foda  hafa  aai  toU,**  i 

and  a  path  which  thej  describe  as  tedious  and  steep.  Other*, 
again,  cite  Homer  as  a  witness  tliat  the  gods  maj  be  infloenoed 
hj  men,  as  he  also  says,  — 

•*Tha  godi,  too,  maj  ba  moved  bj  praTcn;  and  men  pnjr  to  thaoi  and  ton 
away  their  wrath  by  laerifieea  and  entreatica,  and  by  Ubatkma  and  tha  odor  of 
fu,  when  they  have  liuued  and  tnuugreeeed.**  ^ 

And  they  produce  a  host  of  book^  written  by  Muf^neus  and  Or- 
pheus.  who  are  children  of  the  Moon  and  the  Muses  —  that  is 
what  they  say  —  according  to  which  they  perform  their  ritual, 
and  pefiiuade  not  only  individuals,  but  whole  cicie.«,  that  expia- 
tions and  atonements  for  sin  may  be  maile  by  sacrifices  and 
amusements  which  fill  a  vacant  hour,  and  are  equally  at  the 
A^.  service  of  the  living  and  the  dead  ;  the  latter  they  call 
mysteries,  and  they  redeem  us  from  the  pains  of  hell, 
but  if  we  nei^lect  them  no  one  knows  what  awaits  us. 

He  proceeded  :  And  now  when  the  young  hear  all  this  said 
about  virtue  and  vice,  and  the  manner  in  which  gods  and  men 
regard  them,  how  are  they  likely  to  be  affected,  my  dear  Socra- 
tes ;  those  of  them.  I  mean,  who  are  quickwitted,  and,  like  bees 
on  the  wing,  light  on  everything  which  they  hear,  and  thence 
gather  inferences  as  to  the  character  and  way  of  life  which  are 
best  for  them  ?  Probably  the  youth  will  say  to  himself  in  the 
words  of  Pindar  — 

«  Can  I  by  Joetioe  or  by  crooked  waji  of  deceit  aeceod  a  loftier  tower,  whidi 
ehall  be  a  houee  of  defeoee  to  me  all  my  days?  *' 

For  what  men  say  is  that,  if  I  am  really  just  without  being 
thought  just,  this  is  no  good,  but  evident  pain  and  loss.  But 
if,  though  unjust,  I  acquire  the  character  of  justice,  a  heavenly 
life  is  to  be  mine.  Since  then,  as  philosophers  say,  appearance 
is  master  of  trutli  and  lord  of  bliss,  to  appearance  I  must  wholly 
devote  myself.  Around  and  about  me  I  will  draw  the  simple 
garb  of  virtue,  but  behind  I  will  trail  the  subtle  and  crafty  fox, 

1  Heeiod,  Worki  and  Dayt,  287.  *  Homer,  Iliad,  Ix.  49-3. 
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M  Archilochus,  first  of  sages,  counsels.  But  I  hear  some  one 
exclaiming  tliat  wickedness  is  not  easily  ooncenlcd ;  to  wliich  I 
auswer  that  nothing  great  is  easy.  Nevertheless,  this  is  the 
road  to  happiness  ;  and  the  way  by  which  we  must  go,  follow- 
ing in  the  steps  of  the  argument ;  and  as  to  concealment,  that 
may  be  secured  by  the  cooperation  of  societies  and  political 
dubs.  And  there  are  professors  of  rhetoric  who  teach  the 
philosophy  of  persuading  courts  and  a8.«emhlie:) ;  and  so«  partly 
by  persuasion  and  partly  by  force,  I  shall  make  unlawful  gains 
and  not  be  punished.  Still  I  hear  a  voice  saying  that  the  gods 
cannot  be  deceived,  neither  can  they  be  compelled.  But  what 
if  tliere  are  no  gods  ?  or,  suppose  that  the  go<ls  have  no  care 
about  human  things  —  in  either  case  the  result  is  the  same,  that 
we  need  not  trouble  ourselves  with  concealment.  And  even  if 
there  are  gods,  and  they  have  a  care  of  us.  yet  we  know  aliout 
them  only  from  the  traditions  and  genealogies  of  the  poets  ; 
and  these  are  the  very  persons  who  say  that  they  may  be  iuHu- 
enced  by  prayers  and  offerings.  Let  us  be  consistent  then,  and 
either  believe  both  or  neither.  And  if  we  believe  them,  why 
tlien  we  had  better  be  unjust,  and  offer  of  the  fruits  of  op/« 
injustice ;  for  if  we  are  just  we  shall  indeed  escape  the 
vengeance  of  heaven,  but  we  shall  lose  the  gains  of  injtistice ; 
whereas,  if  we  are  unjust,  we  shnll  keep  the  gains,  and  by  our 
•inning  and  praying,  and  praying  und  sinning,  the  gods  will  be 
propitiated,  and  we  shall  be  forgiven.  **  But  there  is  a  world 
below  in  which  either  we  or  our  children  will  suffer  for  our 
deeds.**  Yes,  my  friend,  will  be  the  reply,  but  there  are  mys- 
teries and  atoning  deities,  and  these  have  great  power.  That 
is  what  mighty  cities  declare ;  and  the  children  of  the  gods, 
who  are  their  poets  and  prophets,  atRrm  the  same. 

On  what  principle,  then,  shall  we  choose  justice  rather  than 
the  worst  injustice  ?  when,  if  we  only  unite  the  latter  with  a 
deceitful  regard  to  appearances,  we  shall  fare  to  our  mind  both 
with  gods  and  men,  here  as  well  as  hereafter,  as  say  the  most 
numerous  and  the  highest  authorities.  Knowing  all  this,  Soc- 
rates, how  can  any  one  who  has  any  advantage  of  mind  or 
person  or  rank  or  wealth,  be  willing  to  honor,  or  indeed  refrain 
from  laughing  at  the  praises  of  justice  ?  For  even  if  there 
should  be  any  one  who  is  able  to  disprove  my  words,  and  who 
is  satisfied  that  justice  is  best,  still  he  is  not  angry  with  the 
unjust ;  he  is  very  ready  to  forgive  them,  knowing  as  he  also 
does  that  meu  are  not  just  of  their  own  free  will ;  unless,  ]>er- 
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iidrentara^  tbara  be  WMiia  one  wImnb  the  diTioitj  whUa  koi 
hM  inspired  witli  m  hatred  of  injostiee^  or  who  ebstaina  heevwe* 
he  hei  fband  knowledge—  but  no  other  men.  He  only  blamet 
injustice  who,  owing  to  eowerdioe  or  age  or  some  weakness,  Is 
inoipable  of  being  uiijnst  And  this  is  proved  by  the  ihct  thai 
those  who  are  incapable  when  thef  hare  the  power,  and  in  as 
£ir  as  thejT  have  the  power,  are  the  first  to  be  nnjnst. 

Now  all  this  simply  arises  ont  of  the  cirenmstauce  which  job 
may  remember,  Socrates,  that  mj  brother  and  I  both  mentioned 
to  70a  at  the  beginniug  of  the  argument.     We  told  jon  how 
astonuhed  we  were  to  find  that  of  all  the  professing  panegjrists 
of  jnstk9e  —  beginning  with  the  heroes  of  old,  td  whom  any 
memorial  has  been  preserved  to  as,  and  ending  with  the  men 
of  our  own  time  —  no  one  has  ever  blamed  injusdoe  or  praised 
justice  except  with  a  view  to  the  glories,  honors,  and  benefits 
which  flow  from  them.     No  one  has  ever  adequately  described 
either  in  verse  or  prose  the  true  essential  nature  of  either  of 
these   immanent   in  the  soul,  and  invisible  to  any  human  or 
divine  eye ;  or  shown  that  of  all  the  things  of  a  man's  soul 
which  he  has  within  him,  justice  is  the  greatest  good,  and  injus- 
o/«-   tice  the  greatest  evil.     Had  this  been  the  universal  strain, 
had  you  sought  to  persuade  us  of  this  from  our  youth 
upwards,  we  should  not  have  been  on  the  watch  to  keep  one 
another  from  doing  wrong,  but  every  one  would  have  been  his 
own  watchman,  because  afraid,  if  be  did  wrong,  of  having  the 
greatest  evil  dwelling  with  him.     I  dare  say  that  Thrasymachus 
and  others  would  seriously  hold  the  language  which  I  have  been 
only  repeating,  aud  more  of  the  same  sort  about  justice  and 
injustice,  grossly,  as  I  conceive,  perverting  their  true  nature. 
But  I  am  speaking  with  all  my  might,  as  I  must  confess,  only 
because  I  want  to  hear  you  speak  on  the  opposite  side ;  and  I 
would  ask  you  to  show  not  only  the  superiority  of  justice  over 
injustice,  but  what  they  do  to  the  possessors  of  them  that  makes 
the  one  to  be  a  good  and  the  other  an  evil  to  him.    And  please, 
as  Glauoon  said,  to  exclude  reputation  ;  for  unless  you  clothe 
the  just  in  the  garb  of  injustice,  and  the  unjust  in  that  of  jus- 
tice, we  shall  say  that  you  do  not  praise  justice,  but  the  appear- 
ance of  justice ;  we  shall  think  that  you  are  only  exhorting  us 
to  keep  injustice  dark,  and  that  you  really  agree  with  Thra- 
symachus in  thinking  that  justice  is  another's  good  and  the  in- 
terest of  the  stronger,  and  that  injustice  is  a  man's  own  profit 
and  interest,  though  injurious  to  the  weaker.     Now  as  you  have 
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admitted  thn*  justice  is  one  of  that  highest  class  of  goods  which 
are  desired  as  well  for  their  results  hs,  in  a  far  greater  degree 
for  their  own  sakes  — just  as  sight  or  knowledge  or  health,  or 
ao/  other  real  and  natural  and  not  merely  conveudonal  goods, 
are  desired  for  their  own  sakes  —  I  would  ask  you  to  direct 
your  praises  to  that  one  point  only :  1  mean  to  the  essential 
Ipood  of  justice  and  evil  of  injustice.  Let  others  praise  the 
rewards  and  appearances  of  justice ;  that  b  a  manner  of  arguing 
which,  as  coming  from  them,  I  am  ready  to  tolenite,  but  from 
you  who  have  spent  your  whole  life  iu  thinking  of  this,  unless 
I  hear  the  contrary  from  your  own  lips,  I  expect  sometliing 
better.  And  therefore,  I  say,  not  only  pn>ve  to  us  that  justice 
is  better  than  injustice,  but  ^how  what  they  either  of  them  do 
CO  the  possessors  of  them,  which  makes  the  one  to  be  go<id  and 
^he  oilier  an  evil,  whether  seen  or  unseen  by  gu<ls  and  nieu. 
I  hail  always  :ulmired  the  genius  of  Glaucun  and  Adeimantus, 
ut  when  I  heanl  thi?*  I  was  quite  chairmed.  and  said  :  That  o.^o 
ras  not  a  bad  beginning  of  the  Elegiacs  iu  which  the  ad- 
lOirer  of  Glaucon  addressed  you  as  your  father's  sons  after  you 
had  distinguished  yourselves  at  the  battle  of  Megara :  — 

"  SoDf  of  ArUton,  divine  oApring  of  a  gloriooi  hero." 

The  epithet  is  very  appropriate,  for  there  is  something  truly 
divine  in  being  able  to  argue  as  you  have  done  for  the  superior- 
ity of  injustice,  and  renuiining  uninfluenced  by  your  own  argu- 
ments. And  I  do  believe  that  you  are  not  influenced  ;  this  I 
infer  from  your  general  character,  for  bad  I  judged  only  from 
your  speeches  I  should  have  mistrusted  you.  But  uow,  trusting 
you,  I  have  all  the  greater  mistrust  of  myself.  For  I  am  in  a 
strait  between  two ;  on  the  one  hand  I  feel  my  own  inability  to 
maintain  the  cause  of  justice  —  your  unwillingness  to  accept  the 
answer  which  I  made  to  Thrasymachus  about  the  superiority  of 
justice  over  injustice  proves  to  me  that  I  am  unequal  to  the 
task;  and  yet  on  the  other  hand  I  cannot  refuse  to  help,  for  I 
fear  that  there  may  be  a  sin  when  justice  is  evil  spoken  of  in 
standing  by  and  failing  to  offer  help  or  succor  while  breath  or 
speech  remain  to  me.  And  therefore  I  must  give  such  help  as 
I  can.  Glaucon  and  the  rest  entreated  me  by  all  means  not  to 
let  the  question  drop,  but  to  proceed  in  the  investigation.  They 
wanted  to  arrive  at  the  truth,  first,  about  the  nature  of  justice 
and  injustice,  and  secondly,  about  their  relative  advantages.  I 
told  them,  what  I  really  thought,  that  the  search  would  be  no 
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•My  one,  mid  would  reqidn  Teiy  good  ejret.  Scsiiif  tlieii«  I 
saidy  W6  are  no  giwit  wits,  I  think  that  wo  had  better  adopt  a 
method  wbidi  might  be  reoommended  to  those  who  are  ihort* 
•ightedv  and  are  l^dden  bj  some  one  to  read  Bmall  letters  a  long 
waj  off;  one  of  the  party  reoolleota  that  he  hat  seen  die  Tory 
tame  leuers  elsewhere  written  laiger  and  on  a  larger  sede  —  if 
they  were  the  same  and  we  oould  read  the  larger  letters  first, 
aud  then  proceed  to  the  lesser—  that  wonld  be  thought  a  rare 
piece  of  good  fortune. 

Very  true,  said  Adeimantus,  but  how  does  this  apply  to  oiur 
present  inquiry  ? 

I  will  tell  youy  I  replied ;  justice,  which  is  the  subject  of  our 
inquiry,  is,  as  you  know,  sometimes  spoken  of  as  a  Tirtoe  of  ar 
individual,  and  sometimes  as  the  virtue  of  a  State. 

True,  be  replied. 

And  is  not  a  State  larger  than  on  individual  ? 

It  is. 

Then  in  the  larger  the  quantity  of  justice  will  be  larger  an 
more  easily  discernible.     I  propo.4e  therefore  that  we  inquire 
into  the  nature  of  justice  Aiid  injustice  ns  Hppearing  in  the  State 
Qcn    ^"^^  "'^^  secondly  in  the  individual,  proceeding  from  the 
greater  to  the  lesser  and  comparing  them. 

That,  be  said,  is  an  excellent  proposal. 

And  suppose  we  imagine  the  State  as  in  a  process  of  crea^ 
tion,  and  then  we  shall  see  the  justice  and  injustice  of  the  State 
in  process  of  creation  also. 

Very  likely. 

When  the  State  is  completed  there  may  be  a  hope  that  the 
object  of  our  search  will  be  more  easily  discovered. 

Yes,  more  easily. 

And  shall  we  make  the  attempt  ?  I  said ;  although  I  cannot 
promise  you  as  an  inducement  that  the  task  will  be  a  light  one. 
Reflect  Uierefore. 

I  have  reflected,  said  Adeimantus,  and  am  anxious  that  yon 
should  proceed. 

A  State,  I  said,  arises,  as  I  conceive,  out  of  the  needs  of 
mankind;  no. one  is  self-sufficing,  but  all  of  us  have  many 
wants.     Can  any  other  origin  of  a  State  be  imagined  ? 

None,  he  replied. 

Then,  as  we  have  many  wants,  and  many  persons  are  needed 
to  supply  them,  one  takes  a  helper  for  one  purpose  and  another 
for  another  ;  and  when  these  helpers  and  partners  are  gathered 
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together  in  one  habitation^  the  body  of  inhabitiuits  is  termed  a 
State. 

True,  he  said. 

And  they  exchange  with  one  another,  and  one  gives,  and  an- 
other receives,  under  the  idea  that  the  exchange  will  be  for 
their  good. 

Very  true. 

Then,  I  said,  let  us  begin  and  create  a  State ;  and  yet  the 
true  creator  is  necessity,  who  is  the  mother  of  our  invention. 

True,  he  replied. 

Now  the  first  and  greatest  of  necessities  is  food,  which  is  the 
condition  of  life  and  existence. 

Certain  I V. 

The  second  is  a  dwelling,  and  the  third  clothing  and  that 
sort  of  thing. 

True. 

And  now  let  us  see  how  our  city  will  be  able  to  supply  this 
great  demand.  We  may  suppose  that  one  man  is  a  liu.^bHudman, 
another  a  builder,  some  one  else  a  weaver :  shall  we  add  to  them 
a  shoemaker,  or  perhaps  some  other  purveyor  to  our  bodily  wants  ? 

Quite  right. 

The  barest  notion  of  a  State  must  include  four  or  five  men. 

Clearly. 

And  how  then  will  they  proceed  ?  Will  each  give  the  result 
of  his  labors  to  all  ?  —  the  husbandman,  for  example,  producing, 
for  four,  and  laboring  in  the  production  of  food  for  himself  and 
others  four  times  as  long  and  as  much  as  he  needs  to  labor ;  or 
Bhallhe  leave  others  and  not  be  at  the  trouble  of  producing  for 
them,  but  produce  a  fourth  for  himself  in  a  fourth  of  the  q^^ 
time,  and  in  the  remaming  three  fourths  of  his  time  be  em- 
ployed in  making  a  house  or  a  coat  or  a  pair  of  shoes  ? 

Adeimantus  thought  that  the  former  would  be  the  better  way. 

I  dare  say  that  you  are  right,  I  replied,  for  I  am  reminded 
as  you  speak  that  we  are  not  all  alike ;  there  are  diversities  of 
natures  among  us  which  are  adapted  to  different  occupations. 

Very  true. 

And  will  you  have  a  work  better  done  when  the  workman 
has  many  occupations,  or  when  he  has  only  one  ? 

When  he  has  onlv  one. 

Further,  tliere  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  work  is  spoilt  when 
not  done  at  the  right  time  ? 

No  doubt  of  that. 
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For  bnsioaift  ii  not  ditpotad  to  wait  imdl  Um  doer  of  tbo 
Inuinett  it  al  leinirB ;  bat  the  doer  must  be  at  command,  and 
make  tbe  bnaineM  hia  first  object* 

He  miiat 

That  then  all  things  are  prodofled  more  |dentifalljr  and  easQjr 
and  of  a  better  quality  when  one  man  does  one  thing  which  is  nat- 
ural to  htm  and  is  done  at  the  right  time,  and  leaves  other  things. 

Undoubted!/. 

Then  more  than  (bur  dtiaens  will  be  required^  for  the  has* 
bandman  will  not  make  hu  own  ploogh  or  mattock|  or  other 
implements  of  agrtculture»  if  the/  are  to  be  good  for  an/thing. 
Neither  will  the  builder  make  his  tools  —  and  he,  too^  needs 
man/ ;  and  the  same  ma/  be  said  of  the  weaver  and  shoMnaker. 

True. 

Then  carpenters,  and  smiths,  and  other  artisans,  will  be  sharers 
in  our  little  State,  which  is  already  beginning  to  grow. 

True. 

Yet  even  if  we  add  neatherds,  shepherds,  and  other  herdsmen, 
in  order  that  our  husbandmen  may  have  oxen  to  plough  with, 
and  builders  as  well  as  husbandmen  have  the  use  of  beasts  of 
burden  for  their  carrying,  and  weavers  and  curriers  of  their 
fleeces  and  skins,  —  sdli  our  State  will  not  be  very  large. 

That  is  true ;  yet  neither  will  that  be  a  very  small  State 
which  contains  ail  these. 

Further,  I  said,  to  place  the  city  on  a  spot  where  no  imports 
are  required  is  wellnigh  impossible. 

Impossible. 

Then  there  must  be  another  class  of  citizens  who  will  bring 
the  required  supply  from  auother  city  ? 

There  must 
g-.        But  if  the  trader  goes  empty-handed,  taking  nothing 
which  those  who  are  to  supply  the  need  want,  he  will  come 
back  empty-handed. 

That  is  certain. 

And  therefore  what  they  produce  at  home  must  be  not  only 
enough  for  themselves,  but  such  both  in  quantity  and  quality  as 
to  accommodate  those  from  whom  their  wants  are  supplied. 

That  is  true. 

Then  more  husbandmen  and  more  artisans  will  be  required  ? 

They  wilL 

Not  to  mention  the  importers  and  exporters,  who  are  called 
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Then  we  shall  want  merchants  ? 

We  shall. 

And  if  merchandise  is  to  be  carried  over  the  sea,  skillful  sailors 
w3l  be  needed,  and  in  considerable  numbers  ? 

Yes,  in  considerable  numbers. 

Then,  again,  within  the  city,  how  will  thej  exchange  their 
productions?  and  this,  as  you  may  remember,  was  the  object  of 
our  society. 

The  way  will  be,  that  they  will  buy  and  sell. 

Then  they  will  need  a  market  place,  aud  a  money-token  for 
purposes  of  exchange. 

Certainly. 

Suppose  now  that  a  husbandman,  or  possibly  an  artisan,  brings 
some  production  to  market,  and  he  comes  at  a  time  when  there 
is  no  one  to  exchange  with  him,  —  is  he  to  leave  his  work  and 
sit  idle  in  the  market-place? 

Not  at  all  ;  he  will  find  people  there  who,  seeing  this  want, 
take  upon  themselves  the  duty  of  sale.  In  well-ordered  States 
they  are  commonly  those  who  are  the  weakest  in  bodily  strength, 
and  therefore  unable  to  do  anything  else ;  for  all  they  have  to 
do  is  to  be  in  the  market,  and  take  money  of  those  who  desire 
to  buy  goods,  and  in  exchange  for  goods  to  give  money  to  those 
who  desire  to  selL 

This  want,  then,  will  introduce  retailers  into  our  State.  Is 
not  **  retailer  **  the  term  which  is  applied  to  those  who  sit  in  the 
market-place  buying  and  selling,  while  those  who  wander  from 
pne  city  to  another  are  called  merchants  ? 

Tes,  he  said. 

And  there  is  another  class  of  servants,  who  are  intellectually 
hardly  on  the  level  of  companionship ;  still  they  have  plenty  of 
bodily  strength  for  labor,  which  accordingly  they  sell,  and  are 
called,  if  I  do  not  mistake,  hirelings,  hire  being  Uie  name  which 
is  given  to  the  price  of  their  labor. 

True. 

Then  hirelings  will  help  to  make  our  population. 

And  now,  Adeimantus,  is  our  State  matured  and  perfected  ? 

Surely. 

Where,  then,  is  justice,  and  where  is  injustice,  and  in  which 
part  of  the  State  are  they  to  be  found  ? 

Probably  in  the  relations  of  these  citizens  with  one  an-    ..-^ 
other.     I  cannot  imagine  any  other  place  in  which  they 
are  more  likely  to  be  found. 

VOL.  II.  1-3 
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I  dare  saj  that  yon  are  right  in  that  auggeition,  I  said ;  stilL 
we  had  better  amsider  the  matter  further,  and  not  shrink  from 
the  talk. 

Fint,  then,  let  ui  consider  what  will  be  their  way  of  Ufe,  now 
that  we  have  thus  estiiblished  them.  Will  thej  not  prodnce 
com,  and  wine,  and  clothes,  and  shoes,  and  build  lionscs  fur  them- 
selves ?  And  when  they  are  hou^e<l,  tliey  will  work  in  summor 
commonly  stripped  and  hHrefoot,  but  in  wiiui^r  substantially 
clothed  and  shod.  Thify  will  feed  on  liarley  and  wheat,  baking 
the  wheat  and  kneading  the  flour,  miikiiig  noble  puddings  and 
loaves ;  these  they  will  serve  up  on  a  mat  of  reeds  or  dean 
leaves,  themselves  reclining  the  while  upon  l>e<ls  of  yew  or  myr- 
tle bouglis.  And  they  and  their  children  will  feast,  drinking  of 
the  wine  which  they  luive  made,  we;u*iiig  garland.^  on  their  heads, 
and  having  the  pral^s  of  the  ^okU  on  their  li()s,  living  in  sweet 
society,  and  having  a  care  that  their  families  do  not  exceed  their 
means ;  fur  they  will  have  an  eye  to  poverty  or  war. 

But,  said  Glaucon,  interposing,  you  have  not  given  tliem  a 
relish  to  their  meal. 

True,  I  replied,  I  had  forgotten  that ;  of  course  they  will 
have  a  relish,  —  salt,  and  olives,  and  cheese,  and  onions,  and 
cabbaires  or  other  country  herbs  which  are  fit  for  boiling ;  and 
we  shall  give  thcin  a  dessert  of  figs,  and  pulse,  and  beans,  and 
inyrtle-herries,  and  beech-nuts,  which  they  will  roast  at  the  fire, 
drinking  in  moderation.  And  with  such  a  diet  they  may  be 
expected  to  live  in  peace  to  a  good  old  age,  and  bequeath  a 
similar  life  to  their  children  after  them. 

Yes,  Soct*ates,  he  said,  and  if  you  were  making  a  city  of  pigs, 
how  else  would  you  feed  the  beasts? 

But  what  would  you  have,  Glaucon  ?  I  replied. 

Why,  he  said,  you  should  give  them  the  properties  of  life. 
People  who  are  to  be  comfortable  are  accustomed  to  lie  on 
sofas,  and  dine  off  tables,  and  they  should  have  dainties  and 
dessert  in  the  modem  fashion. 

Tes,  said  I,  now  I  understand ;  the  question  which  you  would 
have  me  consider  is,  not  only  how  a  State,  but  how  a  Inxnrions 
State  is  to  be  created ;  and  possibly  there  is  no  harm  in  thi^, 
for  in  such  a  State  we  shall  be  more  likely  to  see  how  justice 
and  injustice  gniw  np.  I  am  certiiinly  of  opinion  that  the  true 
State,  and  that  which  may  he  said  to  be  a  healthy  constitution, 
is  the  onif  which  I  have  described.  But  if  you  would  like  to 
see  the  inflamed  constitution,  there  is  no  objection  to  this.     For 
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I  suppose  that  many  will  be  dissatisfied  witli  the  simpler  q.^ 
wfty  of  life.  Thej  will  be  for  luMing  sofas,  and  tables, 
and  other  furniture ;  also  dainties,  and  perfume.^,  and  incense, 
and  courtesans,  and  cakes,  not  of  obe  sort  only,  but  in  profusion 
and  variety ;  our  imagination  mu^t  not  be  limite<l  to  the  neces- 
saries of  which  I  was  at  first  speaking,  such  as  houses,  and 
clothes,  and  shoes  ;  but  the  art  of  the  painter  and  embroiderer 
will  have  to  be  set  in  motion,  and  gold  and  ivory  and  other  ma- 
terials of  art  will  be  required. 

True,  he  said. 

Then  we  must  enlarge  our  borders  ;  for  the  original  healthy 
State  is  too  small.  Now  will  the  citv  have  to  fill  and  swell 
with  a  multitude  of  killings  which  go  beyond  what  is  requireil 
bv  anv  natural  want ;  sucli  as  the  whole  tribe  of  hunters  and 
actors,  of  which  one  lame  class  have  to  do  with  fitrures  and 
cf^lors,  another  are  musicians ;  there  will  lie  poets  and  their  at- 
tenthint  tniin  of  rhapsodists  players,  dancers,  contractors  ;  also 
makers  of  divers  kind:i  of  utensils,  not  for;;ettinsr  women's  onia- 
ments.  And  we  shall  want  more,  servants.  Will  not  tutors  be 
also  in  request,  and  nurses  wet  and  dry.  tirewomen  and  barbers, 
as  well  as  confectioners  and  cooks  ;  and  swineherds,  too,  who 
were  not  needed  and  therefore  not  included  iti  the  former  edition 
of  our  State,  but  needed  in  this  ?  They  must  not  be  forgotten : 
and  there  will  be  hosts  of  animals,  if  people  are  to  eat  them. 

Certainly. 

And  living  in  this  way  we  shall  have  much  greater  need  of 
physicians  than  before? 

Much  greater. 

And  the  country  which  was  enough  to  support  the  original 
inhabitants  will  be  too  small  now,  and  not  enough  ? 

.Quite  true. 

Then  a  slice  of  our  neighbor's  land  will  be  wanted  by  us  for 
pasture  and  tillage,  and  they  will  want  a  slice  of  ours,  if,  like 
ourselves,  they  exceed  the  limit  of  necessity,  and  give  them- 
selves up  to  the  unlimited  accumulation  of  wealth  ? 

That,  Socrates,  will  be  unavoidable. 

And  then  we  shall  go  to  war,  Glaucon,  —  that  will  be  the 
next  thing. 

So  we  shall,  he  replied. 

Then,  without  determining  as  yet  whether  war  does  gr)od  or 
harm,  thus  much  we  may  affirm,  that  now  we  have  discovered 
war  10  lie  derived  from  causes  which  are  also  the  e:iuses  of 
almost  all  the  evils  in  States,  private  as  well  as  public. 
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Undoiibtodljr. 

Then  our  State  mntt  once  more  enlarge ;  and  thia  tiae  the 

enlargement  will  be  nothing  short  of  a  whole  army,  which  will 

ll- .   haye  to  go  out  and  fight  with  the  tuTaden  for  all  thai  we 

hare,  as  well  as  for  the  prectoos  souls  whom  we  were  de* 

scribing  above. 

Whj?  he  said;  are  they  not  ci^Mble  of  defooding  them- 
selves? 

No,  I  said  ;  not  if  jon  and  all  of  as  were  right  in  the  prin* 
ciple  which  wiis  acknowledged  at  the  first  creation  of  the  State : 
that  principle  was,  as  you  will  remember,  that  one  man  coold 
not  practice  many  arts. 

Veiy  true,  he  said. 

But  is  not  war  an  art  ? 

Certainly. 

And  an  art  requiring  as  much  attention  as  shoemaking? 

Quite  true. 

And  tlie  shoemaker  was  not  allowed  to  be  a  husbandman,  or 
a  weaver,  or  a  builder  —  in  order  that  we  might  have  our  shoes 
well  nuide :  but  to  him  and  to  every  oilier  worker  one  work 
was  assigned  by  us  for  which  he  was  fitted  by  nature,  and  he 
was  to  continue  working  all  his  life  long  at  that  and  at  no  other, 
and  not  to  let  opportunities  slip,  and  then  he  would  become  a 
good  workman.  And  is  there  any  more  important  work  than 
to  be  a  good  soldier  ?  But  is  war  an  art  so  easily  acquired  that 
a  man  may  be  a  warrior  who  is  also  a  husbandman,  or  shoe- 
maker, or  other  artisan  ;  although  no  one  in  the  world  would 
be  a  good  dice  or  draught  pUiyer  who  merely  took  up  the  game 
as  a  recreation,  and  had  not  from  bis  earliest  years  devoted 
himself  to  this  and  nothing  else?  The  mere  handling  of  tools 
will  not  make  a  man  a  skilled  workman,  or  master  of  defense, 
nor  be  of  any  use  to  him  who  knows  not  the  nature  of  each, 
and  has  never  bestowed  any  attention  upon  them.  How  then 
will  he  who  takes  up  a  shield  or  other  implement  of  war  all  in 
a  day  become  a  good  fighter,  whether  with  heavy-armed  or  any 
other  kind  of  troops  ? 

Yes,  he  said,  the  tools  which  would  teach  their  own  use 
would  be  of  rare  value. 

And  the  greater  the  business  of  the  guardian  is,  I  said,  the 
more  time,  and  art,  and  skill  will  be  needed  by  him  ? 

That  is  what  I  should  suppose,  he  replied. 

Will  he  not  also  require  natural  gifts  ? 
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Certainlj. 

We  shall  hare  to  select  natures  which  are  suited  to  their 
task  of  guarding  the  citj  ? 

That  will  be  our  duty. 

And  anything  but  an  easy  duty,  I  said  ;  but  still  we  must 
endeavor  to  do  our  best  as  far  as  we  can  ? 

We  must. 

The  dog  is  a  watcher,  I  said,  and  the  guardian  is  also  a  07^      \  \/^ 
watcher ;  ami  regarding  them  in  this  point  of  view  only,  is  \ 

not  the  noble  youth  very  like  a  well-bred  dog  ? 

How  do  you  mean  ? 

I  mean  tliat  both  of  them  ought  to  be  quick  to  observe,  and 
swift  to  overtake  the  enemy ;  and  strong  too,  if,  when  they  have 
cau^^ht  him,  tliev  have  to  li;;ht  with  him. 

All  these  qualities,  he  replied,  will  certainly  he  required. 

Well,  and  your  guardian  must  be  brave  if  he  is  to  tight  well  ? 

Certainly. 

And  is  he  likely  to  be  brave  who  has  no  spirit,  whether  horse 
or  dog  or  any  other  animal  ?  Did  you  never  observe  how  the 
presence  of  spirit  makes  the  soul  of  any  creature  absolutely  fear- 
less and  invincible  ? 

Yes ;  I  have  observed  that 

Then  now  we  have  a  clear  idea  of  both  the  bodily  qualities 
which  are  required  in  the  guardian. 

True. 

And  also  of  the  mental  ones ;  his  soul  is  to  be  full  of  spirit  ?  /  ^ 

Yes. 

But  then,  Glaucon,  those  spirited  natures  are  apt  to  be  fnri- 
ous  with  one  another,  and  with  everybody  else. 

That  is  a  difficulty,  he  replied. 

Whereas,  I  said,  they  ought  to  be  gentle  to  their  friends,  and 
dangerous  to  their  enemies ;  or,  instead  of  their  enemies  de- 
stroying them,  they  will  destroy  themselves. 

True,  he  said. 

What  is  to  be  done  then,  I  said  ?  how  shall  we  find  a  gentle^ 
nature  which  has  also  a  great  spirit,  for  they  seem  to  be  incon-  \ 
sistent  with  one  another  ? 

True. 

And  yet  he  will  not  be  a  good  guardian  who  is  wanting  in 
either  of  these  two  qualities ;  and,  as  the  combination  of  them 
appears  to  be  impossible,  this  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  to  be 
11  good  guardian  is  also  impossible. 
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I  am  Rfraid  tliot  is  trae,  he  replied. 

Here  foeling  perplexed,  I  begao  to  think  over  what  preceded. 
Mj  frieody  I  said^  we  deserve  to  be  in  a  piuzle ;  &r  if  we  had 
only  kept  the  simile  before  us,  the  perplezitj  in  which  we  are 
entangled  would  never  have  arisen. 

What  do  jou  mean  ?  he  said. 
\A  T    I  mean  to  saj  UMt  there  are  natures  gifted  with  those  opposite 
I  qualities,  the  combination  of  which  we  are  denying. 
^  And  where  do  jou  find  them  ? 

Manj  animals,  I  replied,  fumbh  examples  of  them  ;  oar  frieiid 
the  dog  is  a  very  good  one  :  you  know  that  well-bred  dogs  are 
perfectly  gentle  to  their  fitmiliars  and  acquaintances^  and  the 
reverse  to  strangers. 

I  know  tliat. 

Then  there  is  nothing  impassible  or  out  of  the  order  of  nature 
in  our  finding  a  guardian  wlio  has  a  similar  combination  of 
qualities  ? 

Certainly  not 

Would  you  not  say  that  he  should  combine  with  the  spirited 
nature  the  qualities  of  a  philosopher  ? 

I  do  not  apprehend  your  meaning, 
o.^/.        The  trait  of  which  I  am   speaking,  I  replied,  may  be 
also  seen  in  the  dog,  and  is  very  remarkable  in  an  animal. 

What  trait  ? 

Why  a  dog,  whenever  he  sees  a  stranger,  is  angry ;  when  an 
acquaintance,  he  welcomes  him,  although  the  one  has  never 
done  him  any  harm,  nor  the  other  any  good.  Did  this  never 
strike  you  as  curious  ? 

I  never  before  made  the  observation  myself,  though  I  quite 
recognize  the  truth  of  your  remark. 

And  surely  this  instinct  of  the  dog  is  very  charming,  —  your 
dog  is  a  true  philosopher. 

Why? 

Why,  because  he  distinguishes  the  face  of  a  friend  and  of  an 
enemy  only  by  the  criterion  of  knowing  and  not  knowing. 
And  must  not  the  creature  be  fond  of  learning  who  determines 
what  is  friendly  and  what  is  unfriendly  by  the  test  of  knowledge 
and  ignorance  ? 

Most  assuredly. 

And  is  not  Uie  love  of  learning  the  love  of  wisdom,  which 
is  philosophy? 

They  are  the  same,  he  replied. 
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And  may  we  not  say  confideutlj  of  man  also,  that  he  who  U 
likely  to  be  gentle  to  his  friends  and  acquaintances,  must  by 
nature  be  a  lover  of  wisdom  and  knowIe<l<re  ? 
That  we  may  safely  affirm. 

Then  he  who  is  to  be  a  really  ^rood  and  noble  guardian  of 
the  State  will  require  to  unite  in  himself  pliilosophy  and  spirit 
and  swiftness-and  strength  ? 

Undoubtedly. 

Then  we  have  found  the  desired  natures  ;  and  now  that  we 
have  found  them,  how  are  thev  to  be  reared  and  educated  ?  Is 
this  an  inquiry  which  may  be  fairly  expected  to  throw  light  on 
the  greater  inquiry  which  is  our  final  end  —  How  do  justice  and 
injustice  grow  up  in  Staten?  for  we  do  not  want  to  admit  any- 
thing which  is  superfluous,  or  leave  out  anything  which  is  really 
to  the  point. 

Adeimantns  thought  that  the  inquiry  would  be  of  use  to  us. 

Then,  I  said,  my  dear  friend,  the  task  must  not  be  given  up, 
even  if  somewhat  long. 

Certainly  not. 

Come  then,  and  like  story-tellers,  let  us  be  at  leisure,  and  our 
Btorv  shall  be  the  education  of  our  heroes. 

By  all  means. 

And  what  shall  be  their  education  ?  Can  we  find  a  better 
than  the  old-fashioned  sort?  —  and  this  has  two  divisions, 
gymnastic  for  the  body,  and  music  for  the  soul. 

True. 

Music  is  taught  first,  and  gymnastic  afterwards? 

Certainly. 

And  when  you  speak  of  music,  do  you  rank  literature  under 
music  or  not? 

I  do. 

And  literature  may  be  either  true  or  fiilse  ? 

Yes. 

And  the  young  are  trained  in  both  kinds,  and  in  tlie  fisdse  o^y 
before  the  true? 

I  do  not  understand  your  meaning,  he  said. 

You  know,  I  said,  that  we  begin  by  telling  children  stories, 
which,  though  not  wholly  destitute  of  truth,  are  in  the  main 
fictitious  ;  and  these  stories  are  told  them  when  they  are  not  of 
an  age  to  learn  gymnastics. 

Verv  true. 

That  was  my  meaning  in  saying  that  we  must  teach  music 
before  gymnastics. 
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Quite  riglity  he  saicL 

You  know  ftbo  that  the  b^^inniDg  it  the  ohiefeit  peri  of  waj 
worky  especially  in  e  joang  end  tender  thing ;  for  that  ii  the 
time  at  whiob  the  character  is  formed  and  most  readHy  leottTes 
the  desired  impression* 

Quite  true. 

Ami  shall  we  just  carelessl/  albw  childrou  to  hear  any  casual 
tales  which  may  be  framed  by  casual  persous,  and  to  leceive 
into  their  minds  notions  which  are  the  very  opposite  of  those 
which  are  to  be  held  by  them  when  they  are  grown  np? 

We  cannot  allow  that. 

Then  the  first  thing  will  be  to  have  a  censorship  of  the 
writers  of  fiction,  and  let  the  censors  receive  any  tale  of  fiction 
which  is  good,  aud  reject  the  bad ;  aud  we  will  ilesire  mothers 
uuil  nurses  to  tell  tlieir  children  the  autliorized  ones  only.  Let 
them  foshion  the  luind  with  these  tales,  and  not  the  tender  frame 
with  the  liands  only.  At  the  same  time,  most  of  those  which 
are  now  in  use  will  have  to  be  discarded. 

Of  what  tales  are  you  speaking  ?  he  said. 

You  may  find  a  model  of  the  lesser  in  the  greater,  I  said ;  for 
they  are  necessarily  cast  in  the  same  mould,  and  there  is  the 
same  spirit  in  both  of  them. 

That  may  be  very  true,  he  replied ;  but  I  don't  as  yet  know 
what  you  would  term  the  greater. 

Those,  I  said,  which  are  narrated  by  Homer  and  Hesiod,  and 
the  redt  of  tlie  poets,  who  have  ever  been  the  great  story-tellers 
of  mankind. 

But  which  are  the  stories  that  you  mean,  he  said ;  and  what 
foult  do  yon  find  with  them  ? 

A  fault  which  is  most  serious,  I  said ;  the  fiiult  of  telling  a 
lie,  and  a  bad  lie. 

But  when  is  this  fault  committed? 

Whenever  an  erroneous  representation  is  made  of  the  nature 
of  gods  aud  heroes,  —  like  the  drawing  of  a  limner  which  has 
not  the  shadow  uf  a  likeness  to  the  truth. 

Yes,  he  said,  that  sort  of  thing  is  certainly  very  blamable ; 
but  what  are  the  stories  which  you  mean  ? 

First  of  all,  I  said,  there  was  that  greatest  of  all  lies  in  high 

places,  which  the  poet  told  about  Uranus,  aud  which  was  an 

Q-Q   immoral  lie  too,  —  I  mean  what  Heeiod  says  that  Uranus 

did,  and  what  Cronus  did  to  him.^     The  fiict  is,  that  the 

1  Uetiod,  Tliflogooy,  154,  459. 
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doiDgs  of  Cronus,  and  the  safTeriogs  which  his  son  inflicted  upon 
him,  eren  if  thej  were  tme,  ought  not  to  be  lightly  told  to 
young  and  simple  persons ;  if  possible,  they  had  better  be  buried 
in  silence.  But  if  there  is  an  absolute  necessity  for  their  men- 
tion,  a  rery  few  might  hear  them  in  a  mystery,  and  theu  let  them 
sacrifice  not  a  commou  (Eleusiniau)  pig,  but  some  huge  and  un- 
procurable victim  ;  this  would  have  the  effect  of  very  greatly 
reducing  the  number  of  the  hearers. 

Why,  yes,  said  he,  tliose  stories  are  certainly  objectionable. 

Yes,  Adeimantus,  they  are  stories  not  to  be  narrated  in  our 
State ;  the  young  man  should  not  be  told  that  in  committing 
the  worst  of  crimes  he  is  fat*  from  doing  anything  outrageous, 
and  that  he  may  cha-^tise  his  fadier  when  he  does  wrong  in  any 
manner  that  he  likes,  and  in  this  will  only  be  following  the 
example  of  the  first  and  greatest  among  the  god:<. 

I  quite  agree  with  you.  he  said ;  in  my  opiuion  those  stories 
are  not  lit  to  be  repeated. 

Neither,  if  we  mean  our  future  guardians  to  regard  the  habit 
of  quarrelling  as  dishonorable,  should  anything  be  said  of  the 
wars  in  heaven,  and  of  the  plot^  and  fightings  of  the  gods 
against  one  another,  which  are  quite  untrue.  Far  be  it  from 
us  to  tell  them  of  the  battles  of  the  giants,  and  embmider  them 
on  garments  ;  or  of  all  the  innumerable  other  quarrels  of  gods 
and  heroes  with  their  friends  and  relations.  If  they  would  only 
believe  us  we  would  tell  them  that  quarrelling  is  unholy,  and 
that  never  up  to  this  time  has  there  been  any  quarrel  between 
citizens ;  this  is  what  old  men  and  old  women  should  begin  by 
telling  children,  and  the  same  when  they  grow  up.  And  these 
are  the  sort  of  fictions  which  the  poets  should  be  required  to 
compose.  But  the  narrative  of  Hephaestus  binding  Here  his 
mother,  or  how  on  another  occasion  Zeus  sent  him  flying  for 
taking  her  part  when  she  was  being  beaten,  —  such  tales  must 
not  be  admitted  into  our  State,  whether  they  are  supposed  to 
have  an  allegorical  meaning  or  not.  For  the  young  man  can- 
not judge  what  is  allegorical  and  what  is  literal,  and  anything 
that  he  receives  into  his  mind  at  that  age  is  apt  to  become  in- 
delible and  unalterable ;  and  therefore  the  tides  which  they 
first  hear  should  be  models  of  virtuous  thoughts. 

There  you  are  right,  he  replied  ;  that  is  quite  essential :  but, 
then,  where  are  such  models  to  be  found  ?  and  what  are  the 
tales  in  which  they  are  contained  ?  when  that  question  is  asked, 
what  will  be  our  answer  ? 
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I  said  to  him,  Toa  and  !»  Adeinumtm,  are  not  poett  in  what 
H-g  we  are  about  juit  now,  but  ibnnden  of  a  State :  now  the 
founders  of  a  State  ought  to  know  the  general  forma  in 
which  poets  should  cast  their  tales,  and  the  limits  which  shoold 
be  observed  by  them,  but  they  are  not  bound  themselTea  to 
make  the  tales. 

That  is  true,  he  said  ;  but  what  are  these  fonns  of  theology 
which  jou  mean  ? 

Something  of  this  kind,  I  replied:  God  is  always  to  be 
represented  as  he  truly  is ;  that  is  one  form  which  b  equally 
to  be  observed  iu  every  kind  of  verse,  whether  ^nc,  lyric^  or 
tragic. 

Right. 

A^  is  he  not  truly  good?  and  must  he  not  be  represented 
as  ffuch  ? 

Certainly. 

And  no  good  thing  is  hurtful  ? 

No,  indeed. 

And  that  which  is  not  hurtful  hurts  not  ? 

Certainly  not. 

And  that  which  hurts  not  does  no  evU  ? 

No. 

And  that  which  does  no  evil  is  the  cause  of  no  evil  ? 

Impossible. 

And  the  good  is  the  advantageous  ? 

Yes. 

And  the  good  is  the  cause  of  well-being  ? 

Yes. 

The  good  is  not  the  cause  of  all  things,  but  of  the  good  only, 
and  not  the  cause  of  evil  ? 

Assuredly. 

Then  God,  if  he  be  good,  is  not  the  author  of  all  things,  as 
the  many  assert,  but  he  is  the  cause  of  a  few  things  only,  and 
not  of  most  things  that  occur  to  men ;  for  few  are  the  goods  of 
human  life,  and  many  are  the  evils,  and  the  good  only  is  to  be 
attributed  to  him :  of  the  evil  other  causes  have  to  be  discov* 
ered. 

That  appears  to  me  to  be  most  true,  be  said. 

Then  we  must  not  listen  to  Homer  or  any  other  poet  who  is 
guilty  of  the  folly  of  saying  that  — 

M  At  tho  thmbold  of  Ztos  lie  two  eaalu  fiall  of  lotif  one  of  good,  tho  oQmt  of 

1  niad,  zxiT.  527. 
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and  that  he  to  whom  Zeus  gives  a  mixture  of  the  two  -— 

*<  Sometimes  meet«  with  good,  at  other  times  with  evil  fortune;  ** 

but  that  he  to  whom  is  given  the  cup  of  unmiugled  ill,  — - 
^  Him  wild  hunger  drives  over  the  divine  earth.** 

And  again  — 

^  Zeus,  who  is  the  dispenser  of  good  and  evil  to  us.** 

And  if  any  one  asserts  thnt  the  viohition  of  oaths  and  treaties 
of  which  Pandurus  was  tlie  real  autiior,^  was  brou<;ht  about  bv 
Athene  and  Zeus,  or  that  tlie  strife  and  conHict  of  the  gods  was 
instigated  by  Themis  and  Zeus,  he  shall  not  have  our  approval ;  ^ 
neither  will  we  allow  our  young  men  to  hear  the  words  of 
Aeschylus,  wIumi  he  says,  that  "  Gixl  plants  guilt  among  ^^  . 
men  when  he  <lesires  utterly  to  destroy  a  house."  And  if 
a  poet  writes  of  the  sufferings  of  Niobe,  which  is  the  subject  of 
the  trainidv  in  which  these  iambic  verses  occur,  or  of  the  hou-'^e 
of  Pelops,  or  of  the  Trojan  War,  or  any  similar  thenus  either  we 
must  not  permit  him  to  say  that  these  are  the  works  of  God, 
or,  if  they  are  of  Go<l.  he  must  devise  some  such  explanation  of 
them  as  we  are  seeking; :  he  must  sav  that  G(m1  did  what  was 
just  and  right,  and  they  were  the  better  for  being  punished  ; 
but  that  those  who  are  punished  are  miserable,  and  Go<l  the 
author  of  their  misery,  —  that  the  poet  is  not  to  be  permitted 
to  say,  though  he  may  say  that  the  wicked  are  miserable  be- 
cause they  require  to  be  punished,  and  are.  benefited  by  receiv- 
ing punishment  from  God  ;  but  that  Go<l  being  good  is  the 
author  of  evil  to  any  one,  that  is  to  be  strenuously  denied,  and 
not  allowed  to  be  sung  or  said  in  any  well-ordered  common- 
wealth  by  old  or  youug.  Such  a  fiction  is  suicidal,  ruinous,  im- 
pious. 

I  agree  with  you,  he  replied,  about  this  law,  and  am  ready  to 
give  my  assent. 

Let  this  then  be  one  of  the  rules  of  recitation  and  invention, 
—  that  God  is  not  the  author  of  evil,  but  of  good  only. 

That  will  do,  he  said. 

And  what  do  you  think  of  another  principle  ?  Shall  I  ask 
you  whether  God  is  a  magician,  that  he  should  appear  insid- 
iously now  in  one  shape,  and  now  in  another  —  sometimes  him- 
self changing  and  becoming  different  in  form,  sometimes  de- 
ceiving us  with  the  appearance  of  such  transformations  ;  or  is  he 
one  and  tlie  same,  immutably  fixed  in  his  own  proper  image  ? 

I  ctmnot  answer  you  without  more  thought. 

1   Tli.i«!.  ii.  nr*.  ^  TU.  XX. 
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Wdl,  I  mmI  ;  but  if  we  suppose  e  eheage  in  God  or  is  eej* 

thing  else,  tbat  change  most  be  effected  ei&er  by  another  or  by 
himself? 

That  is  most  certain. 

And  things  which  are  at  their  best  are  also  least  liable  to  be 
altered  or  decomposed ;  for  example,  when  healthiest  and  strong* 
est  the  human  frame  is  least  liable  to  be  afibcted  by  meats  and 
drinks  and  labors,  and  the  plant  which  is  in  the  fiillest  figor 
also  suffers  le»it  from  heat  or  wind,  or  other  similar  aoeideDts* 

Of  course. 
^.        And  this  is  true  of  die  soul  as  well  as  of  the  body ;  die 
bravest  and  wisest  soul  will  be  least  affected  by  any  exter- 
nal influence. 

True. 

And  further,  I  conceive  that  this  principle  applies  to  all 
works  of  art  -^  vessels,  houses,  garments  ;  and  that  when  well 
made  and  in  good  condition,  they  are  least  altered  by  time  and 
circumstances. 

That  is  true. 

Then  everything  which  is  well  made  by  art  or  nature,  or 
both,  is  liable  to  receive  the  lea^t  change  at  the  hands  of  others  ? 
and  Grod  and  his  attributes  are  absolutely  perfect  ? 

Of  course.  J 

He  is  therefore  least  likely  to  take  many  forms.      / 

He  is. 

But  suppose  again  that  he  changes  and  transforms  himself? 

Clearly,  he  said,  that  must  be  the  case  if  he  is  changed  at  all. 

And  will  he  then  change  himself  for  the  better,  or  for  the 
worse? 

If  he  change  at  all  he  must  change  for  the  worse,  for  we 
cannot  suppose  that  he  is  deficient  in  virtue  or  beauty. 

Very  true,  Adeimantus;  but  then,  would  any  one,  whether 
Grod  or  man,  desire  to  change  for  the  worse  ? 

That  cannot  be.  * 

Then  Grod  too  cannot  be  willing  to  change ;  being,  as  is  sup- 
posed,  the  fairest  and  best  that  is  conceivable,  he  remains  ab- 
solutely and  forever  in  his  own  form. 

That  necessarily  follows,  he  said,  in  my  judgment. 

Then,  I  said,  my  dear  friend,  let  none  of  the  poets  tell  us  that 

**llie  godt,  Id  the  d^goitt  of  ttimngen,  prowl  about  eitiei,  having  difant 
fcrina;**! 

and  let  no  one  slander  Proteus  and  Thetis,  neither  let  any  one 

i  Horn.  Od.  xnL  4S5. 
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eilher  in  tragedy  or  any  other  kind  of  poetry,  intHxluce  Here 
disguised  in  the  likeness  of  a  priestess,  -^ 

**  Asking  an  alms  for  the  life-giving  dangbten  of  the  river  Inacbin;  ** 

let  us  have  no  more  lies  of  that  sorL  Neither  must  we  have 
motiiers  under  the  influence  of  the  poets  scaring  their  children 
with  abominable  tales  -^ 

**•  Of  oeruin  goda  who  go  about  bj  night  in  the  likeness,  as  Is  said,  of  atrangen  from 
every  land;  " 

let  them  beware  lest  they  blaspheme  against  the  gods,  and  at 
the  Aame  time  make  cowanis  of  their  children. 

That  ought  certainly  to  be  prohibited,  he  said. 

But  still  you  may  say  that  nlthougii  G<id  is  himself  unchange- 
able, he  tnav  lake  various  forms  in  order  to  bewitch  and  de- 
ceive  us. 

Suppose  that,  he  replied. 

Well,  but  can  you  imagine  that  God  will  be  willing  to  lie, 
whether  in  word  or  action,  by  making  a  false  representation  of 
himself? 

I  cannot  say,  he  replied.  oqo 

Do  you  not  know,  I  said,  that  the  true  lie,  if  I  may  use 
SQch  an  expression,  is  hated  of  gods  and  men? 

What  do  you  mean  ?  he  said. 

I  mean  this,  I  said,  —  that  no  one  is  willing  to  be  deceived 
in  that  which  is  the  truest  and  highest  part  of  himself,  or  about 
the  truest  and  highest  matters  ;  there  he  is  most  afraid  of  a  lie 
having  possession  of  him. 

Still,  he  said,  I  do  not  comprehend  you. 

The  reason  is,  I  replied,  that  you  attribute  some  grand  mean- 
ing to  me ;  whereas  nil  that  I  am  saying  is,  that  deception,  or 
being  deceived  or  uninformed  about  true  being  in  the  highest 
faculty,  which  is  the  soul,  and  in  that  part  of  them  to  have  and 
to  hold  the  lie,  is  what  mankind  least  like,  —  that,  I  say,  is 
what  they  utterly  detest. 

There  is  nothinsr  more  hateful  to  them. 

And,  as  I  was  just  now  saying,  this  ignorance  in  the  soul  of 
the  lie  within  may  be  culled  the  true  lie ;  for  the  lie  in  words  is 
only  a  kind  of  imitation  and  shadowy  image  of  a  previous 
affection  of  the  «oul,  not  pure  unadulterated  falsehood.  Am  I 
not  right  in  saying  this? 

Pertectly  right. 

The  I  rue  lie  \%  hated  not  only  by  the  go<ls,  but  also  by  men  ? 

Yes. 
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Whereai  the  lie  in  words  18  in  eertain  cues  Oieful  and  not 
hateful ;  in  dealing  with  enemies  —  that  wouUl  be  an  inManoet 
or  again,  as  a  cure  or  preventive  of  the  nuuliiess  of  so-called 
friends ;  aUo  in  the  tales  of  mythologrjr,  of  which  we  were  jost 
now  speaking —becansie  we  do  not  know  the  tmth  about  ancient 
traditions,  we  make  falsehood  as  much  like  truth  as  we  can,  and 
there  is  use  in  this. 

Verj  tme,  he  said.  '^ 

But  can  any  of  these  reasons  apply  to  God  ?  Can  we  suppose 
that  he  is  ignorant  of  antiquity,  and  therefore  has  recourse  to 
invention  ? 

That  would  be  ridiculous,  he  said. 

The  lying  poet  then  has  no  place  in  God  ?  *  ^ 

I  should  say  not. 

But  peradveiiture  he  may  tell  a  lie  because  ho  is  afraid  of 
enemies  ? 

That  is  inconceivable. 

But  he  may  have  friends  who  are  senseless  or  mad  ? 

But  no  mad  or  senseless  person  can  be  a  friend  of  Grod. 

Then  no  motive  can  be  imngiuetl  why  God  should  lie  ? 

None. 

Then  the  superhuman  and  divine  is  absolutely  incapable  of 
falsehood  ? 

Yes. 
{I     Then  is  God  perfectly  simple   and   true  both  in  deed  and 
j  rword ;   he  changes   not ;    he  deceives  not,  either  by  dream  or 
i  Waking  vision,  by  sign  or  word. 
QQQ        Your  words,  he  answered,  are  tlie  very  expression  of  my 
own  feelings. 

You  agree  with  me,  I  said,  that  this  is  the  second  type  or 
mould  in  which  we  are  to  cast  our  ideas  about  divine  things  ;  the 
gods  are  not  magicians  who  transform  themselves,  neither  do 
they  deceive  mankind  in  word  or  deed. 

I  grant  that. 

Then,  although  we  are  lovers  of  Homer,  we  do  not  love  the 
lying  dream  which  Zeus  sends  to  Agamenmon  ;  neither  will  we 
praise  the  verses  of  Aeschylus  in  which  Thetis  says  that  Apollo 
at  her  nuptials  -^ 

'*  Wm  celebrating  in  song  her  fiur  progeny  whose  dajt  were  to  be  long,  aad 
to  know  no  MckDeflfl.  Aiul  gathering  all  in  one  he  railed  a  note  of  triamph  orer 
the  bletsedneu  of  my  lot,  and  cheered  my  soul.  And  I  thought  that  the  word  of 
Phoebus  being  prophetic  and  divine  would  not  fail,  ^nd  now  he  himself  wIm> 
nttered  Uie  strain,  he  who  was  present  at  the  banquet,  MtdjMho  said  thb  —  he  was 
the  ver}-  one  who  slew  my  s»n."  ^"^ 
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These  are  the  kind  of  sentiments  about  the  gods  wliich  will 
mroase  oar  anger ;  and  he  who  utters  them  shall  be  refused  a 
chorus;  neither  shall  we  allow  them  to  enter  into  education, 
meaning,  as  we  do,  that  our  guardians,  as  far  as  men  can  be, 
should  be  true  worshippers  of  the  gods  and  like  them. 

I  entirely  agree,  he  said,  in  the  propriety  of  these  principles, 
and  promise  to  make  them  my  laws. 


BOOK  nL 


oAg  OUCH  then,  I  said,  are  our  principles  of  theology  — 
O  some  tales  are  to  be  told,  and  otliers  are  not  to  be 
told  to  our  disciplei^  from  their  youth  upwanls,  if  we  mean  ibem 
to  honor  the  gods  and  their  parents,  and  to  value  friendship  with 
one  another. 

Yes ;  and  I  think  that  our  principles  are  right,  he  said. 

Well,  I  said,  and  if  they  are  to  be  courageous,  must  they  not 
learn,  besides  these,  other  lessons  also,  such  as  will  have  the 
effect  of  taking  away  the  fear  of  death  ?  Can  any  man  be 
coura$reous  who  has  the  fear  of  death  in  him  ? 

Certainly  not,  he  said. 

And  can  he  be  fearless  of  death,  or  will  he  choose  death  in 
battle  rather  than  defeat  and  slavery,  who  believes  in  the  reality 
and  the  terror  of  the  world  below  ? 

Impossible. 

Then  we  must  assume  a  control  over  this  class  of  tales  as  well 
as  over  the  others,  and  beg  the  relators  of  them  not  simply  to 
revile,  but  rather  to  commend  the  world  below,  intimating  to 
them  that  their  descriptions  are  untrue,  and  will  do  no  good  to 
our  future  warriors. 

That  will  be  our  duty,  he  said. 

Then,  I  said,  we  shall  have  to  obliterate  obnoxious  passages, 
beginning  with  the  verse,  — 

u  I  would  rather  be  a  wrf  oa  the  Imod  of  a  poor  poriionlen  mao  who  b  not  well 
.to  do,  than  rule  over  all  the  dead  who  have  come  to  nought.'*  1> 

We  must  also  expunge  the  verse,  — 

**  He  feared  lest  the  maiutoni  grim  and  iqualid  which  the  godi  abhor  ihould  be 
leen  both  of  mortala  and  immortalt.'*  ^ 

Or  again :  — 

*«  O  heavens !  Is  there  in  the  house  of  Hades  soul  and  ghostly  form  but  no 
roind?"« 

1  Ol.  xi.  499.  >  n.  xz.  64.  s  lb.  zxtii.  103. 
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Again:  — 

u  Xo  him  (TetittiiA)  alone  had  the  godi  given  wiadom;  the  other  tools  do  bul 
flit  ae  ihadowi.**  l 

Again :  — 

**  The  soul  firing  from  the  limbs  had  gone  to  Hades,  lamenting  her  fiite,  [saving 
strength  and  }-outh.'*  ^ 

Agnin : — 

"  And  the  soul,  with  shrilling  cry,  passed  like  smoke  beneath  the  earth.'*  '  387 

And, — 

**  As  hats  in  hollow  of  mvf tic  cavern,  whenever  anj  of  them  droppinnf  out  of  the 
strine  falU  from  the  rock,  flv  shrillini;  and  hold  to  one  another,  so  did  they  with 
shrilling  cry  hold  together  as  they  moved/'  ^ 

And  we  must  beg  Homer  and  the  other  pofis  not  to  be  angry 
if  we  strike  out  these  and  similar  passages,  not  because  they  are 
unpoetical,  or  unattractive  to  the  popular  ear.  but  because  the 
greater  the  charm  of  them  as  poetry,  the  less  are  they  meet  for 
the  ears  of  boys  and  men  who  are  to  be  sons  of  freedom,  and  are 
to  fear  slavery  more  tlian  death. 

Undoubtedly. 

Also  we  shall  have  to  reject  all  the  terrible  and  appalling 
names  which  describe  the  world  below —  Cocytus  and  Styx, 
ghosts  under  the  earth,  and  sapless  shades,  and  any  other  words 
of  the  same  type,  the  very  mention  of  which  causes  a  shudder  to 
pass  through  the  inmost  soul  of  him  who  hears  them.  I  do  not 
say  that  these  tales  may  not  have  a  use  of  some  kind  ;  but  there  . 
is  a  danger  that  the  nerves  of  our  guardians  may  become  affected 
by  them. 

We  have  reason  to  fear  that,  he  said. 

Then  there  must  be  no  more  of  them. 

True. 

Another  and  a  nobler  strain  will  be  ours. 

Clearly. 

And  shall  we  proceed  to  get  rid  of  the  weepings  and  wailings 
of  famous  men  ? 

They  will  go  with  the  others. 

But  shall  we  be  right  in  getting  rid  of  them  ?  Reflect :  our 
principle  is  that  the  good  man  will  not  consider  death  terrible 
to  a  good  man. 

Yes  ;   that  is  our  principle. 

1  Od.  X.  495.        s  n.  zvL  S56.         •  Ih.  zziiL  100.        «  Od.  uiv.  6. 
VOL.  II.  14 
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Aod  tliervfure  he  will  not  sorrow  for  his  departed  friend  m 
though  he  had  sufiered  auy thing  terrible  ? 

He  will  not. 

Sach  an  one,  as  we  further  maintain^  b  enongh  for  himself 
aod  his  own  happiue;»s,  and  therefore  is  least  in  need  of  oilier 
men. 

True,  he  said. 

And  for  this  reason  the  loss  of  a  son  or  brother,  or  the 
depriTation  of  fortune,  is  to  him  of  all  men  least  terrible. 

Assurudly. 

And  therefore  he  will  be  least  likely  to  lament  and  will  bear 
with  the  greatest  equanimity  any  misfortune  of  this  sort  whidi 
may  befall  him. 

Ye:*,  lie  will  feel  such  a  misfortune  less  than  another. 

Then  we  shall  be  right  in  getting  rid  of  the  lamentations  of 

famous  men,  and  making  them  over  to  women  (and  not  even  to 

^fKR   women  who  are  good  for  anything),  or  to  men  of  a  ba«er 

sort,  that  those  who  are  being  educated  by  us  to  be  the 

defenders  of  their  country  may  scorn  to  do  the  like. 

We  shall  be  very  right. 

Then  we  will  once  more  entreat  Homer  and  the  other  poets 
not  to  depict  Achilles,^  who  is  the  sou  of  a  goddess,  as  first 
lying  on  his  side,  then  on  his  back,  and  then  on  liis  face ;  then 
starting  up  again  in  a  frenzy  and  in  full  sail  upon  the  shores 
of  the  barren  sea,  nor  again  taking  the  dusky  nshes  in  both  his 
hands  ^  and  pouring  them  over  his  head,  or  bewailing  and  sor- 
rowing in  the  various  modes  which  Homer  has  delineated.  Nor 
should  he  describe  Priam,  the  kiusman  of  the  gods,  — 

**  Boiling  in  the  dirt,  calling  eftch  man  loudly  by  his  name.**  ' 

Still  more  earnestly  will  we  beg  of  him  not  to  introduce  the 
gods  lamenting  and  saying,  — 

**  Alaa!  my  miieryl  alaa!  that  I  bon  the  braTeit  to  my  sonx>w.**  * 

But  if  he  must  introduce  the  gods,  at  any  rate  let  him  not  dare 
to  represent  the  greatest  of  the  gods  in  words  so  unlike  the 
truth  as  these  :  — 

*>  0  beaTeni!  with  my  eyee  I  behold  a  dear  friend  of  mino  driven  roimd  and 
foond  the  city,  and  my  heart  is  iommAil.**  * 

Or  again :  — 

1  n.  xxiT.  10.  «  lb.  XTiiL  23.  •  lb.  lacii.  414. 

«  lb.  XTiiL  45.  •  lb.  xxU.  168. 
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••  Wot  b  me  that  I  am  fried  to  have  Sarpedon,  dearest  of  men  to  me,  lobdued 
aft  the  haode  of  Patroelus  the  son  of  Menoetius.**  i 

For  if,  my  sweet  Adeiroantus,  our  youth  seriously  believe  in 
such  tiuworthy  represenUitions  of  the  gods,  instead  of  laughing 
at  them  as  they  ought,  hanily  will  any  of  them  deem  that  he 
himself,  being  but  a  man,  can  be  <]ishonored  by  .similar  actions ; 
neither  will  he  rebuke  any  inclination  that  may  arise  in  his 
mind  to  say  and  do  the  like.  And  instead  of  having  any  shame 
or  self-control,  he  will  be  always  whining  and  lamenting  on 
slight  occasions. 

Yes,  he  said,  that  is  very  certain. 

Yes,  I  replied ;  but  that,  as  we  are  arguing,  is  just  what 
ought  not  to  be:  and  this  will  remain  our  conviction  until  we 
find  a  better. 

True. 

Neither  oujjht  our  tjuanlians  to  be  ijiven  to  lauirhter.  For  a 
fit  of  laughter  which  has  been  indulged  to  excess  almost  always 
occasions  an  equally  violent  reaction 

That  1  belie%'e. 

Then  persons  of  worth,  even  if  only  mortal,  must  not  be 
represented  as  overcome  by  laughter,  and  still  less  must  such  a 
representation  of  the  gods  be  allowed. 

Still  less  of  the  gods,  as  yon  say,  he  replied.  o^^. 

Then  we  shall  not  suffer  such  expres;«ions  to  be  used 
about  the  gods  as  that  in  which  Homer  describes  how  — 

**  Inextinguishable  Uui^hter  arose  among  the  blened  godi,  when  thej  nw  H*» 
phaeitus  bustling  about  the  luansion."  ^ 

On  your  views,  we  must  not  admit  them. 

On  my  views,  if  you  like  to  father  them  on  me ;  that  we 
must  not  admit  them  is  certain. 

Again,  truth  should  be  highly  valued ;  if,  as  we  were  saying, 
a  lie  is  useless  to  the  gods,  and  useful  only  as  a  medicine  to 
men,  then  the  use  of  such  mediciues  will  have  to  be  restricted 
to  physicians  ;  private  individuals  have  no  business  with  them. 

Clearly  not,  he  said. 

Then  the  rulers  of  the  State  are  the  only  persons  who  ought 
to  have  the  privilege  of  lying,  either  at  home  or  abroad ;  they 
may  be  allowed  to  lie  for  the  good  of  the  State.  But  nobody 
else  is  to  meddle  with  anything  of  the  kind ;  and  for  a  private 
man  to  lie  in  return  to  the  rulers  is  to  be  deemed  a  more  hei- 
nous fault  than  for  a  patient  or  the  pupil  of  a  gymnasium  not  to 
1  n.  x?i.  433.  »  lb.  i.  599. 
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speak  the  truth  about  his  own  bodilj  illnesses  to  the  physician 
or  trainer,  or  for  a  sailor  not  to  tdl  tho  oaptain  truly  how  mat- 
ten  are  going  on  in  a  shiiii 

Host  tma.  ho  Mid. 

I(  Uien,  the  ruler  eatdies  anybody  beside  himself  lying  in 
the  State,  — 

••An/of  thtcnlUoMii,  whaUier  ImIm  prieit  or  phjiidMi  or  eaipcotcr/* ^ 

he  will  punish  him  for  introducing  a  practice  which  is  equally 
subversive  of  ship  or  State. 

Yes,  he  said,  if  our  principle  is  to  be  consistently  carried  out. 

Next,  will  iiot  our  youth  require  temperance  ? 

CertainJT. 

Under  tem]>er:ince,  S|)eaking  generally,  are  included  obedi- 
ence to  comiiuiiiders  and  ciiinmaiid  of  self  in  sensuid  pleasures. 

True. 

Then  would  you  praise  or  blame  tlie  injunction  of  Diomede 
in  Homer, — 

u  Friendfl,  lit  itm  sod  oImj  my  nord,**  > 

and  the  verses  which  fiillow,  — 

•*  The  Gredci  marabod  braithiaf  prowi,* 
In  lUtot  awe  of  their  leaden,"  « 

and  other  sentiments  of  the  same  kind  ? 
They  are  good. 
What  again  of  this  line,  — 

mQ  heavy  with  wine,  who  hast  the  ejrei  of  a  dog  and  the  heart  of  a  ttag,*'  ■ 

^Q^  and  of  the  verses  which  follow  ?  Would  you  say  that 
these,  or  any  other  impertinent  words  which  private  men 
are  supposed  to  address  to  their  rulers,  whether  in  verse  or 
prose,  are  well  or  ill  spoken  ? 

They  are  ill  spoken. 

They  may  very  possibly  afford  some  amusement,  but  they 
do  not  conduce  to  temperance.  And  therefore  they  are  likely 
to  do  harm  to  our  young  men  —  you  would  agree  with  me  in 
that? 


And  then,  again,  to  make  the  wisest  of  men  say  that  nothing 
in  his  opinion  is  more  glorious  than  — 

i  Od.  zviL  383  iq.  >  IL  iv.  41S.  •  lb.  ilL  8. 

«  Ib.iT.  431.  •  Ib.i.S25. 
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•*  WImb  the  Ubin  are  ftiU  of  bread  and  meat,  and  the  cup-bearer  eaniei  roand 
which  he  drawa  from  the  bowl  and  pouri  into  the  cu[m;  "  ^ 


it  this  fit  or  improving  for  a  young  man  to  hear  ?  Or  that 
other  verse  which  atfirins  that  — 

**  Hunger  ii  the  worst  waj  of  encountering  destinj  and  death?  "  ^ 

What  woiiM  you  say  again  to  the  tale  of  Zens,  who,  while 
other  go<ls  and  men  were  asleep  (observe,  that  he  w:is  the  only 
person  awake),  lay  devising  plans,  but  forgot  them  nil  in  a 
moment  through  his  lust,  and  was  so  completely  overcome  at 
the  sight  of  Here  that  he  would  not  even  go  into  the  tent,  but 
wanted  to  lie  with  her  on  the  ground,  declaring  that  he  h:if1 
never  been  in  sucli  a  state  of  rapture  Iwfore,  even  when  ihey 
first  met  one  another  without  the  knowledge  of  their  parents ;  ^ 
or  that  other  tale  of  how  Hephaestus,  in  consequence  of  a  simi- 
lar piece  of  work,  hound  Ares  and  Aphrodite  ?  * 

Indeed,  he  said,  I  am  strongly  of  opinion  that  they  ought 
not  to  hear  that  sort  of  thing. 

But  any  deetlsi  of  endurance  which  are  acted  or  told  by 
famous  men,  these  they  ought  to  see  and  hear ;  as,  for  example, 
what  is  said  in  the  verses,  — 

**  He  smcts  \  \  oreast,  and  thua  reproached  hit  soul, 
Endure,  my  soul,  thou  bast  endured  worse.**  ' 

Certainly,  he  said. 

Id  the  next  place,  we  must  not  let  them  be  receivers  of  gifls 
or  lovers  of  money. 
Certainly  not. 
Neither  must  we  sing  to  them  of  — 

**  GilU  persuading  gods,  and  penuading  reverend  kings."  * 

Neither  is  Phoenix,  the  tutor  of  Achilles,  to  be  approved  or  re- 
garded as  having  given  his  pupil  good  counsel  when  he  told  him 
that  he  should  assist  the  Greeks  and  take  their  gifts,^  but  that 
without  a  gift  he  should  not  be  reconciled  to  them.  Neither 
will  we  allow  that  Achilles  himself  was  such  a  lover  of  money 
that  he  took  Agamemnon's  gifts,  or  required  a  price  as  the  ran- 
tom  of  the  dead.^ 

Undoubtedly,  he  said,  these  are  not  sentiments  which    ont 
ought  to  be  approved. 

i  Od.  ix.  8.  >  lb.  xi.  342.  >  II.  xir.  291.  «  Od.  viii.  266. 

•  lb.  xz.  17.         •  Quoted  by  Suidaa  as  attributed  to  Heaiod. 

7  n.  ix.  515.  >  lb.  xxiv.  175. 
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Loving  Humer  as  I  do,  I  hardly  lilce  to  raj  what  I  must  say, 
neveitheletay  that  in  apenking  thna  of  AchiUet,  or  in  beliering 
thaie  words  when  spoken  of  him  bj  others,  there  is  downright 
impie^.  As  little  can  I  credit  the  narmtife  of  his  insolence  to 
ApoUoy  where  he  sajs,  — 

••Tbon  httt  wronged  bm.  O  flr-dartcr.  moti  •hominabto  oC  ddllit.    Twilf  I 
would  1m  twi  with  that,  if  I  hud  ool/  tb*  power;*'  i 

or  his  iitfubordination  to  the  river-gud.*  on  whose  diyiiiitj  he  is 
rendy  to  Ihj  hands ;  or  the  dedication  to  the  dead  Patroclns  of 
his  own  hair,^  which  had  been  previously  dedicated  to  the  other 
river-god  Spercheius ;  or  his  dragjring  Hcfctor  round  tlie  tomb 
of  Patrodas.^  and  his  slaughter  of  the  captives  at  the  pyre ;  * 
all  tliis  I  cannot  l)elieve,  any  more  than  I  can  believe  tliat  he» 
Cheiron's  pupil,  the  sou  of  a  goddess  and  of  Peleus  who  was 
the  gentlest  of  men  and  third  in  descent  from  Zeus,  was  in  such 
rare  {Hirturbatiou  of  mind  as  to  be  at  oue  time  the  ^lave  of  two 
seemingly  inconsistent  passioa«,  meanness,  not  untainted  by  ava- 
rice, combined  with  overwhelming  contempt  of  gods  and  men. 

You  are  quite  right,  he  replied. 

And  let  us  equally  refuse  tn  believe,  or  allow  to  be  repeated, 
the  tale  of  Tlieseus  son  ot  PodeidoS,  ^^  of  Peirithous  son  of 
Zeus,  going  forth  to  perpetrate  such  a  horrid  rape ;  or  of  aCJ 
other  hero  or  i>on  of  a  god  desiring  to  do  such  impious  and  hor- 
rible things  as  they  falsely  ascrilie  to  them  in  our  dny :  and  let 
us  compel  the  poets  to  declare  either  that  these  nets  were  not 
done  by  them,  or  that  they  were  not  the  sons  of  gods :  both 
in  the  same  breath  they  shall  not  be  permitted  to  affirm.  We 
will  not  have  tliem  teaching  our  youth  that  the  gods  are  the 
authors  of  evil,  and  that  heroes  are  no  better  than  men  ;  for,  as 
we  were  saying,  these  sentiments  are  neither  pious  nor  true,  be- 
ing At  variance  with  our  demonstration  that  evil  cannot  come 
from  God.  Also  they  are  likely  to  have  a  bad  effect  on  those 
who  hear  them ;  for  everybody  will  begin  to  excuse  his  own 
vices  when  he  is  convinced  that  similar  wickednesses  are  always 
being  perpetrated  by  the  kindred  of  the  gods,  — 


**  The  rdatiret  of  Zeus,  whoee  paternal  altar  it  in  the  beaveoe  and  on  the  moonl 
of  Ida," 

and  who  have  — 

**  The  blood  of  deity  jet  flowing  in  their  veina.** 

i  n.  xziU.  ISl.  s  Ih.  xzi.  222.  >  lb.  xxiU.  ISl. 

4  lb.  xiii.  394.  6  lb.  xziii.  175. 
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And  therefore  let  us  put  an  end  to  such  tides,  lest  they  engender 
kudtj  of  momls  umong  the  young.  ooo 

Most  certainly,  he  replied. 

And  no^,  is  tliere  any  class  of  subjects  wiuch  still  remains  to 
be  considered  ?  About  gods  and  demigods  and  heroes  and  the 
world  below  we  have  already  made  reguhitions. 

Very  true. 

And  what  shall  we  say  about  men  ?  That  is  clearly  the  re- 
maining portion  of  our  subject. 

True. 

But  we  are  not  in  a  condition  to  settle  this  at  present 

And  whv  not  ? 

Becsuise,  if  I  nm  not  mistaken,  we  shall  have  to  say  that 
poets  and  story-tellers  make  the  gravest  misstatements  about 
men  when  tliey  say  that  many  wicked  men  are  happy,  and 
good  men  miserable :  and  we  >hall  forbid  them  to  utter  these 
things,  and  command  them  to  sing  and  say  the  opposite. 

I  am  sure  tluit  we  shall,  he  replied. 

But  if  you  admit  that  I  am  right  in  this,  then  I  shall  oay 
that  yon  liave  admit te<i  the  point  which  we  have  been  all  along 
trying  to  determine,  namely,  whether  juMice  is  in  itself  good. 

Tou  are  n?hf  i>^  -*c:ninding  me  of  that,  he  said. 

..cii,  1  said,  we  must  defer  coming  to  final  agreement 
about  this  subject  until  we  have  di.<«covered  what  justice  is,  and 
how  naturally  advantageous  to  the  possessor,  whether  seen  to 
be  just  or  not. 

Most  true,  he  said. 

Enough  of  the  subjects  of  poetry :  let  us  now  speak  of  the 
style ;  and  when  this  has  been  considered,  both  matter  and 
manner  will  have  been  completely  treated. 

I  don't  know  what  you  mean,  said  Adeimantus. 

Then  I  must  endeavor  to  explain.  I  suppose  you  are  aware 
that  all  mythology  and  poetry  is  a  narration  of  events,  either 
past,  present,  or  to  come  ? 

Certainly,  he  replied. 

And  narration  may  be  either  simple  narration,  or  imitation, 
or  a  union  of  the  two  ? 

That  again,  he  said,  I  do  not  quite  understand. 

I  fear,  I  said,  that  I  must  be  a  ludicrous  teacher  not  to  make 
myself  better  understoo<l.  Like  a  bad  speaker,  therefore,  I  will 
not  take  the  whole  of  the  subject,  but  will  break  a  piece  off  as 
an  illustration  of  my  meaning.     I  dare  say  that  you  remember 
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the  first  lines  of  the  Hind,  in  which  the  poet  sajs  theft  CSuyeee 

SfiS  ^^^  Agememnon  to  release  his  dei^htery  and  AgameflUMNi 

flies  into  a  passion  with  ChiTses,  who  inTokes  the  anger 

of  the  gods  against  the  Achaeans,     As  fiv  as  these  HneSt — 

«•  Aod  bt  pimyvd  ftD  Um  GfMki,  Imt  MpadaOy  Um  tuo  mm  of  Alrwi,  the  M* 
oftheptopK** 

the  poet  is  speaking  in  his  own  person ;  he  never  lends  ns  to 
suppose  that  he  is  any  one  else.  Bat  in  what  follows  he  takes 
the  person  of  Chryses,  and  then  he  does  all  thnt  he  can  to  make 
ns  believe  that  the  speaker  b  not  Homer,  but  the  aged  priest 
himseUl  And  this  is  the  general  form  of  the  narrative  both  in 
the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssee. 


And  it  is  narrative  when  the  poet  recounts  both  the  speedws 
and  the  passages  between  ? 

Quite  true. 

But  when  the  poet  speaks  in  the  person  of  another,  may  we 
not  say  that  he  assimilates  his  style  to  that  of  the  person  who, 
as  ue  informs  you,  is  going  to  speak  ? 

Certainly. 

And  this  assimilation  of  himself  to  another  is  the  imitation, 
either  by  voice  or  gesture,  of  the  person  w!  •--•cf^f  M 

assumes? 

Of  course. 

Then  in  this  case  the  narrative  of  the  poet  may  be  said  to 
proceed  by  way  of  imitation  ? 

Very  true. 

Or,  if  the  poet  everywhere  appears  and  never  conceals  him* 
self,  then  again  the  imitatiou  is  dropped,  and  his  poetry  becomes 
simple  narration.  However,  in  order  that  I  may  make  my 
meaning  quite  dear,  I  will  return  to  my  example.  Supp«>se 
that  Homer  had  said,  "  The  priest  came,  having  hb  daugliter's 
ransom  in  his  hands,  the  suppliant  of  the  Achaeans,  and  above 
all  of  the  kings ; "  and  then,  instead  of  speaking  in  the  person 
of  Chryses,  suppose  that  he  had  continued  in  his  own  person, 
the  imitation  would  have  passed  into  narration.  He  would 
have  said  (I  am  no  poet  aud  therefore  I  drop  the  metre), 
^  Chryses  came  and  prayed  the  gods  on  behalf  of  the  Greeks 
that  they  might  take  Troy  and  rcturo  in  peace,  if  Agamemnon 
would  only  give  him  back  his  daughter,  taking  the  ransom,  and 
reverencing  the  gods.  Thus  he  spoke,  and  the  other  Greeks 
leeted  him   and   consented.     But  Agamemnon  was  wrotli, 
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and  bade  him  depart  and  not  come  again,  lest  the  sceptre  and 
crown  of  the  god  should  be  of  no  arail  to  him  «-  the  daughter 
of  Chrjses,  he  said,  should  not  be  released  until  she  had  first 
grown  old  with  him  in  Argos.  And  then  he  told  him  to  go 
away  and  not  to  provoke  him,  if  he  intended  to  get  home  safely. 
And  the  old  man  went  away  in  fear  and  silence,  and,  hav-  ^^ . 
ing  lefl  the  camp,  he  calle<l  upon  Apollo  by  his  many 
names,  and  said  if  ever  in  building  his  temple  or  oflTering  sacri- 
fice to  him  he  had  done  anything  grateful  to  him,  his  prayer 
was  that  this  might  be  returned  to  him,  and  that  the  Achaeans 
might  expiate  his  tears  by  the  arrows  of  the  god,"  —  and  so  on. 
In  this  wav  the  whole  becomes  narrative. 

That  I  understand,  he  said. 

Or  you  may  suppose  that  the  intermediate  pieces  of  narration 
are  omitted,  and  the  dialogue  only  remains ;  this  is  the  opposite 
case. 

That  again,  he  said,  I  understand ;  you  mean,  for  example. 
as  in  tragedy. 

That  is  my  meaning ;  and  I  believe  that  yon  now  see  clearly 
what  you  did  not  see  before,  that  poetry  and  mythology  are,  in 
some  cases,  wholly  imitative  —  instances  of  this  are  supplied  by 
tragedy  and  comedy ;  of  the  opposite  style,  in  which  the  poet  is 
the  only  speaker,  the  dithyramb  is  the  best  example ;  and  the 
combination  of  both  is  found  in  epic  poetry,  and  in  some  other 
styles  of  poetry.     Do  I  take  you  with  me  ? 

Yes,  he  said  ;  I  now  understand  what  you  meant  to  say. 

I  will  beg  you  also  to  recall  what  I  began  by  saying  that  we 
had  done  with  the  subject,  and  might  proceed  to  the  style. 

Yes,  I  remember. 

In  saying  this,  I  meant  to  imply  that  we  must  come  to  an 
understanding  about  the  mimetic  art,  —  whether  the  poets,  in 
narrating  their  stories,  are  to  be  allowed  to  imitate,  and  if  so, 
whether  in  whole  or  in  part,  and  if  the  latter,  in  what  parts ;  or 
should  all  imitation  be  prohibited  ? 

You  mean,  I  suspect,  to  ask  whether  tragedy  and  comedy 
shall  be  admitted  into  our  State  ? 

Yes,  I  said ;  but  there  may  be  more  than  this  in  question  :  I 
reaUy  do  not  know  as  yet,  but  whither  the  wind  carries  the 
argumeut,  thither  we  go. 

And  go  we  will,  he  replied. 

Then,  I  said,  Adeimantns,  let  me  ask  you  whether  our  guar- 
dians ought  to  be  imitators,  or  whether  in  fact  this  question  has 
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not  beoa  already  answered  by  oar  prerioas  reoognitiim  of  the 
principle  that  one  man  can  only  do  one  thing  well,  and  not 
many ;  and  that  if  ho  attempts  many,  he  will  altogether  fiul  of 
gaining  much  reputation  in  any  ? 

Certainly. 

And  tliis  is  equally  tnie  of  imitation ;  no  one  man  cam  imitate 
many  things  as  well  us  he  would  imitate  a  j^ingle  one  ? 

He  cannot, 
o^.  Tlien  the  siime  person  will  hardly  be  able  to  play  the 
serious  part  of  life,  and  at  the  saune  time  be  an  imitator 
and  imitate  mniiy  other  parts  as  well ;  for  even  when  two  spe- 
cies of  imitation  are  nearly  allied,  the  siimu  persons  cannot  »no- 
ceed  in  both,  :is  is  plain  in  the  case  of  tragedy  and  comedy, 
which  are  imitations  as  you  were  just  now  termin*;  them  ? 

Yes,  I  did  ;  and  you  are  right  in  supposing  tliut  the  same 
persons  cannot  succ^kI  in  both. 

Any  more  than  they  can  be  rhapsodists  and  actors  at  once. 

True. 

Neither  are  actors  the  same  as  comic  and  tragic  poets  ?  yet 
all  these  are  iniitations. 

Yes,  they  are  imitations. 

And  human  nature,  Adeimantus,  appears  to  have  been  coined 
into  yet  smaller  pieces,  and  to  be  as  incapable  of  imitating  many 
things  well,  as  of  performing  well  the  actions  of  which  the  imi* 
tations  are  likenesses. 

Quite  true,  he  replied. 

If  then  we  would  retain  the  notion  with  which  we  began,  that 
our  guanlians  are  to  be  released  from  every  other  art,  and  to 
be  the  special  artificers  of  freedom,  and  to  minister  to  this  and 
no  other  end,  they  ought  not  to  practice  or  imitate  anything 
else ;  and,  if  they  imitate  at  all,  they  should  imitate  the  charac- 
ters which  are  suitable  to  their  profession  —  the  temperate,  holy, 
free,  courageous,  and  the  like ;  but  they  should  not  depict  or  be 
able  to  imitate  any  kind  of  illiberality  or  other  baseness,  lest 
from  imitation  they  should  come  to  be  what  they  imitate.  Did 
you  never  observe  how  imitations,  beginning  in  early  youth,  at 
last  Hink  into  the  constitution  and  become  a  second  nature  of 
body,  voice,  and  mind  ? 

Yes,  certainly,  he  said. 

Then,  I  said,  we  will  not  allow  those  for  whom  we  profess 
a  care  an<l  desire  that  they  should  be  good  men,  to  imitate  a 
woman,  whether  young  or  old,  quarrelling  witli  her  husband. 
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or  striving  nnd  vnunting  against  the  gods  in  conceit  of  her  liup* 
pioess.  or  when  she  is  in  affliction,  or  sorrow,  or  weeping;  and 
certainly  not  one  who  is  in  sickrress,  love^  or  labor. 

Very  right,  lie  said. 

Neither  ma<t  they  represent  slaves,  male  or  female,  doing 
the  offices  of  .< laves  ? 

They  must  not. 

And  surely  not  rogues  or  cowards,  or  any  who  do  the  reverse 
of  what  we  have  prescribed — jesting,  scolding,  reviling,  in 
drink  or  out  of  drink  ;  misbehaving  either  to  themselves  or 
others  in  word  or  deed,  as  the  manner  of  such  is.  Neither  ^^^ 
should  they  he  trained  to  imitate  madmen  eitlier  in  word 
or  deed,  for  madue:*s,  like  vice,  is  to  be  known  only  to  be 
avoided. 

Very  true,  he  replied. 

Any  more  than  they  may  imitate  smiths  or  other  artificers,  or 
oarsmen,  or  boatswains,  or  any  i^imilar  actions  ? 

Impossible,  he  said ;  how  can  ihey  imitate  that  of  which  the 
very  pursuit  is  not  permitted  to  them  ? 

And  would  you  have  them  imitate  the  neighing  of  horses,  the 
bellowing  of  bulls,  the  murmur  of  rivers  and  roll  of  the  ocean, 
thunder,  and  all  that  sort  of  thins:  ? 

Nay,  he  said,  if  madness  is  forbidden,  then  neither  may  they 
copy  the  behavior  of  madmen. 

You  mean,  I  said,  if  I  understand  you  rightly,  that  there  is 
one  sort  of  narration  which  may  be  used  or  spoken  by  a  truly 
gf)od  man,  and  that  there  is  another  sort  which  will  be  exclu- 
sively adapted  to  a  man  of  another  character  and  education. 

And  which  are  these  two  sorts  ?  he  asked. 

Suppose,  I  answered,  that  a  just  and  good  man  in  the  course 
of  narration  comes  on  some  saying  or  action  of  another  good 
man,  —  I  should  imagine  that  he  will  like  to  impersonate  him, 
and  will  not  be  ashamed  of  this  sort  of  imitation  :  he  will  be 
most  ready  to  play  the  part  of  the  good  man  when  hew  acting 
firmly  and  wisely  ;  in  a  less  degree  when  his  steps  falter,  owing 
to  sickness  or  love,  or  again  from  intoxication  or  any  otlier  mis- 
hap. But  when  he  comes  to  a  character  which  is  unworthy  of 
him,  he  will  not  make  a  study  of  tliat ;  he  will  disdain  to  wear 
the  likeness  of  his  inferioi*s,  unless  indeed  during  some  brief 
interval  when  they  may  be  doing  any  good  ;  at  other  time-*  he 
will  be  ashamed  to  play  a  part  which  he  has  never  practicetl, 
nor  will  he  like  to  fashion  and  frame  himself  after  the  baser 
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models ;  he  feels  that  this  would  be  beneath  him,  when  caniel 
bejond  a  pastime. 

That  is  what  I  shonld  expect,  he  replied. 

Then  he  will  adopt  a  mode  of  narration   sach  as  we  bare 
Olostnited  out  of  Homer,  that  is  to  say,  his  style  will  be  both 
imitative  and   narnitive ;    but  there  will  be  very  little  of  the  ' 
former,  and  a  great  deal  of  the  latter.     Do  you  agree  ? 

Certainly,  he  said ;  that  is  the  model  which  such  a  speaker 
must  neoe.<siirily  take. 

But  another  sort  of  character  will  narrate  anything,  and  the 
897  ^^^^  ''®  ^  '^*®  more  unscrupulous  lie  will  be ;  nothing  wiQ 
be  beneath  him :  moreover  he  will  lie  reaJy  to  imitate  any- 
thing, not  as  a  joke,  but  in  right  good  earnest,  and  before  a  large 
audience.  ^Vs  I  was  just  now  saying,  he  will  attempt  to  rep- 
resent the  roll  of  thunder,  the  rattle  of  wind  and  hail,  or  the 
various  sounds  of  pulleys,  of  pipes,  of  flutes,  and  all  sorts  of 
instruments  ;  also  he  will  bark  like  a  dog.  bleat  like  a  sheep,  and 
crow  like  a  cock ;  his  entire  art  will  consist  in  imitation  of  voice 
and  gesture,  and  there  will  be  very  little  narmtion. 

That,  he  said,  is  sure  to  be  his  way. 

Then  these.  I  said,  are  the  two  kinds  of  style. 

Yes,  he  said. 

And  you  won  Id  agree  with  me  in  saying  that  one  of  them  is 
simple  and  has  but  slight  changes;  and  if  the  harmony  and 
rhythm  are  also  chosen  for  their  simplicity,  the  result  is  that 
the  speaker,  if  he  speaks  correctly,  is  always  pretty  much  the 
same  in  style,  and  keeps  within  the  limits  of  a  single  harmony 
(for  the  changes  are  not  great),  and  also  keeps  pretty  nearly  the 
same  rhythm? 

That  is  quite  true,  he  said. 

Whereas  the  other  style  requires  all  sorts  of  harmonies  and 
all  sorts  of  rhythms,  if  the  music  is  to  be  expressive  of  the 
variety  and  complexity  of  the  words  ? 

That  is  also  perfectly  true,  he  replied. 

And  do  not  the  two  styles,  or  the  mixture  of  the  two,  compre- 
hend all  poetry,  and  every  form  of  expression  in  words?  No 
one  can  say  anything  except  in  one  or  other  or  both  of  them  ? 

They  include  all,  he  said. 

And  shall  we  receive  them  nil,  or  only  one  of  the  two  pure 
styles  ?  or  would  you  include  the  mixed  ? 

I  should  prefer  only  to  admit  the  pure  imitator  of  virtue. 

Yes,  I  said,  Adeimantus ;  but  the  mixed  style  is  also  very 
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ebarmiug :  and  indeed  the  pantomimic  stjle,  >¥hich  is  the  opposu 
of  the  one  which  jou  have  chosen,  is  the  most  popular  with 
children  and  their  instructors,  and  with  the  world  in  geueraL 

I  admit  thaU- 

But  I  suppose  you  mean  to  saj  that  such  a  ^tyle  is  unsuitable 
to  our  Stiite,  iu  which  human  nature  is  not  twofold  or  manifold, 
for  one  man  plays  one  part  only  ? 

Yes ;  quite  unsuitiible. 

And  tlii-«  is  tlie  reason  whv  in  this  State,  and  in  this  State 
onlv,  we  shall  tind  a  shoemaker  to  be  a  slioemuker  and  not  a 
pilot  alsOt  and  a  husbandman  to  be  a  husbandman  and  not  a 
dicast  also,  and  a  soldier  a  soldier  and  not  a  trader  also,  and 
the  same  of  all  the  other  citizens  ? 

True,  he  said. 

And  therefore  when  any  one  of  these  clever  multiform  <^g^ 
gentlemen,  who  can  imitate  anything,  comes  to  our  State. 
and  proposes  to  exhibit  himself  and  his  poetry,  we  will  fall 
down  and  worship  him  as  a  sweet  and  lioly  and  wonderful 
being ;  but  we  must  also  inform  him  that  there  is  no  place  for 
Buch  as  he  is  in  our  State,  —  the  law  will  not  allow  tliem. 
And  so  when  we  have  anointed  him  with  myrrh,  and  set  a 
garland  of  wool  upon  his  heud,  we  shall  send  him  away  to 
another  city.  For  we  mean  to  employ  for  our  soul;)'  health 
the  rougher  and  severer  poet  and  story-teller,  who  will  imitate 
the  style  of  the  virtuous  only,  and  will  follow  those  models 
which  we  prescribed  at  first  when  we  began  to  speak  of  the 
education  of  our  soldiers. 

That,  he  said,  we  certainly  will  do,  if  we  have  the  power. 

Then  now,  my  friend,  I  said,  that  part  of  music  or  literary 
education  which  relates  to  the  story  or  myth  may  be  considered 
to  be  finished,  for  the  matter  and  manner  have  both  been  dis- 
cussed. 

I  think  so  too,  he  said. 

Nexr.  in  order  will  follow  melody  and  song. 

That  is  plain. 

Every  one  can  say  what  has  to  be  said  about  them,  now  that 
he  has  ihe  principle. 

I  fear,  said  Glaucon,  laughing,  that  the  word  **  every  one  " 
hardly  includes  me,  for  I  cannot  at  the  moment  say,  though  I 
may  guess. 

At  any  rate  you  ciin  tell  that  a  song  or  ode  has  three  parts, 
—  the  wonls,  the  melody,  and  the  rhythm  —  that  degree  of 
knowKMlge  I  may  suppose  ? 
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Yes,  ha  aaid ;  lo  modi  m  Uuti  joo  maj. 

And  M  Ibr  the  word«,  there  will  he  uo  difference  betweeo 
words  thmt  are  aod  are  iiot  set  to  muMO ;  both  will  ooufiHrm  to 
the  same  laws,  and  these  have  been  already  determined  by  as  ? 


Also  the  melody  and  rhythm  will  go  with  the  subject? 

Gsrtainly. 

And  we  were  saying,  as  you  may  remember,  in  speaking  of 
the  words,  that  we  had  no  need  of  strains  <^  sorrow  and  lamen- 
tation? 

True. 

And  which  are  the  harmonies  expressive  of  sorrow?  As 
you  are  a  musician,  I  wish  that  you  would  tell  me. 

The  liarmonies  which  you  mean  are  the  mixed  or  tenor 
Lydian,  und  the  fuli*toned  or  bass  Lydiun,  and  others  which 
are  like  them. 

These  then,  I  said,  must  be  banished;  even  to  wooken  of 
virtue  and  character  they  are  of  no  use,  and  much  le:^s  to  men. 

Certainly, 

In  the  next  place,  drunkenness  and  softness  and  indolence 
are  utterly  at  variance  with  the  character  of  our  guardian. 

Of  course. 

Then  I  must  ask  you  again,  which  are  the  soft  or  drinking 
harmonies  ? 

ogg        The    Ionian,  he    replied,  and   the    Lydian;   they   are 
termed  *•  solute." 

Well,  and  are  these  of  any  military  use  ? 

Quite  the  reverse,  he  replied ;  but  then  the  Dorian  and  the 
Phrygian  appear  to  be  the  only  ones  which  remain. 

I  answer^ :  Of  the  harmonies  I  know  notliing,  but  I  want 
to  have  one  warlike,  which  will  sound  the  word  or  note  which 
a  brave  man  utters  in  the  hour  of  danger  and  stem  resolve,  or 
when  his  cause  is  fidling  and  he  is  going  to  wounds  or  deatli  or 
is  overtaken  by  some  other  evil,  and  at  every  such  crisis  meets 
fortune  with  calmness  and  endurance ;  and  another  which  may 
be  used  by  him  in  times  of  peace  and  freedom  of  action,  when 
there  is  no  pressure  of  necessity  —  expressive  of  entre:ity  or 
perauasiou,  of  prayer  to  God,  or  instruction  of  man,  or  again, 
of  willingness  to  listen  to  persuasion  or  entreaty  antl  advice; 
and  which  represent^  him  when  he  has  accomplished  his  aim, 
not  carried  away  by  success,  but  acting  moderately  and  wliely, 
and  acquiescing  in  the  event.     These  two  harmonies  I  ask  you 
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to  lemve ;  the  straio  of  necessity  and  the  stmiii  of  free<1om,  the 
ttrain  of  the  unfortunate  and  the  stniin  of  the  fortunate,  the 
ttraiQ  of  courage,  and  the  stnitn  of  temi)ernnoe ;  these,  I  say, 
leave. 

And  these,  he  replied,  are  the  very  ones  of  which  I  was 
speaking. 

Then,  I  said,  if  only  the  Dorian  and  Phrygian  harmonies  are 
used  in  our  songs  and  roelodieA.  we  shall  not  want  multiplicity 
of  notes  or  a  pan  harmonic  scale  ? 

That  is  evident. 

Then  we  shall  not  maintain  the  artificers  of  lyres  with  three 
comers  and  complex  scales,  or  of  any  other  many-stringed  curi- 
ouslv-harmouizeil  instruments  ? 

Certainly  not. 

But  what  do  you  say  to  flutc-rnukers  and  flute-players  ? 
Would  you  admit  them,  when  you  reflect  that  in  this  comi)osite 
use  of  harmony  the  flute  is  worse  than  all  the  strinire«l  instru- 
meots  put  together,  for  even  the  panharmonic  music  is  only  an 
imiLition  of  the  flute  ? 

Clearly  not. 

There  remain  then,  only  the  lyre  and  the  harp  for  use  in  the 
city,  and  you  may  have  a  pipe  in  the  country. 

Yes,  that  will  be  quite  in  accordance  with  our  principles. 

That  we  should  prefer  Apollo  and  his  instruments  to  Marsyas 
aind  his  instruments  is  not  at  all  strange,  I  said. 

Not  at  all.  he  replied. 

And  so,  by  the  dog  of  Egypt,  I  swear  that  we  have  been  un- 
consciously purging  the  State,  which  not  long  ago  we  termed 
luxurious. 

That  is  very  wise  of  us,  he  replied. 

And  now  let  us  finish  the  purgation,  I  said.  Next  in  order 
to  harmonies,  rhythms  will  naturally  follow,  and  they  should  be 
subject  to  the  same  rules,  for  we  ought  not  to  have  complex  or 
manifold  systems  of  metre,  but  rather  to  discover  what  rhythms 
are  the  expressions  of  a  courageous  and  harmonious  life  ;  .^^ 
and  the  words  should  come  first,  and  the  rhythms  should 
be  adapted  to  them,  not  the  rhythms  first  and  the  wonls  after- 
wards. To  SJiy  what  rhythms  they  are  will  be  your  business, 
as  you  have  already  tiufilu  me  the  harmonies. 

But,  indeed,  he  replied,  I  cannot  tell  you.  I  only  know 
that  there  are  some  three  principle!^  of  rhythm  (J,  |,  3)  out  of 
which  metriciU  systems  are  framed,  just  as  in  sounds  there  are 
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four  elemeDto  ^  iuto  which  tho  httnnoniet  are  resolved ;  tbu  it 
Ml  observiition  which  I  liave  made.  But  what  Is  the  dianscter 
of  these  metres  I  am  unable  to  say. 

Then,  I  siiid,  we  i»hail  have  to  take  Damon  into  our  coumels; 
and  he  will  tell  us  what  rhythms  are  expressive  of  meanness,  or 
insolence,  or  fury,  or  other  unworthines^,  nud  what  there  are 
remaining  for  the  expression  of  opposite  feelings.  And  1  think 
that  I  have  an  indistinct  recoUeciion  of  his  mentioning  a  com- 
plex Cretic  rhythm ;  also  a  dactylic  and  heroic,  which  he  ar- 
ranged, I  know  not  how,  ifo  as  to  compensate  in  the  rise  and 
fall,  passing  into  short  and  long  limes ;  and,  mdeM  I  am  mis- 
taken, he  spoke  of  an  iambic,  as  well  as  of  a  trocliaic  rhythm, 
and  assigned  to  them  short  and  long  quantities.^  Also  in  some 
coses  he  Hpi)eared  to  praise  or  censure  the  movement  of  the 
foot  quite  as  much  as  the  rhythm  ;  at  any  rate,  his  words  were 
applicable  to  both,  and  I  cannot  be  certain  which  he  meanL 
This,  however,  as  I  was  saying,  had  better  be  referred  to  him, 
for  the  subject  is  difficult,  —  you  would  allow  tliat  ? 

Certoiuly. 

But  you  have  no  difficulty  in  discerning  that  grace  or  the 
absence  of  grace  is  the  effect  of  good  or  bod  rhythm,  accom* 
pauyiug  good  and  bad  style,  and  the  same  xs  true  of  good  and 
bad  liarmouy ;  as  our  principle  Lt  that  rhythm  and  harmony  are 
regulated  by  tlie  words,  and  not  the  words  by  them. 

Certainly,  he  said,  they  should  follow  the  words. 

Aud  the  words  and  the  character  of  the  style  should  depend 
on  the  temper  of  the  soul  ? 

Yes. 

And  everything  else  on  the  words  ? 

Yes. 

Then  good  language  and  harmony  and  grace  and  rhythm  de- 
pend on  simplicity,  —  I  mean  the  simplicity  of  a  truly  and  nobly 
ordered  mind,  not  that  other  simplicity  which  is  only  a  euphe- 
mism for  folly  ? 

Very  true,  he  replied. 

And  if  our  youth  are  to  do  their  work  in  life,  must  they  not 
make  these  their  perpetual  aim  ? 

They  must. 

1  L  «.,  the  four  notM  of  the  t«tnchord. 

s  It  it  iiot  poMible  to  txpkua  ftccaratdj  what  Socrates  profeMM  not  to  ilwcribo 
accuratelj.  In  the  fini  part  of  the  aentMice  bo  appears  to  be  tpeakiof^  of  paeonio 
rhythnit,  in  the  ratio  of  ) ;  in  the  Mcond  part  of  the  sentaice  of  dactjUo  rhjtbina, 
which  are  in  the  lutio  of  •)>;  in  the  last  clause  of  iambic  aud  trochaic  rhjthns, 
which  are  in  the  ratio  of  |  of  | . 
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Aud  all  life  is  full  of  them,  as  well  as  every  creative  and  .^. 
constructive  art ;  the  art  of  painting,  weaving  and  embroid- 
ery, and  building,  and  the  manufacture  of  vessels,  as  well  as  the 
frames  of  animals  and  uf  plants  ;  in  all  of  tiiem  there  is  grace  or 
the  absence  of  ormce.  And  absfuce  of  ^race  and  inharmonious 
movement  and  dir^cord  are  ncarlv  allied  to  ill  words  aud  ill 
nature,  as  grace  and  harmony  are  the  sisters  and  images  of  good- 
ness aud  virtue. 

That  is  quite  true,  he  said. 

But  is  our  superintendence  to  go  no  further,  and  are  the  poets 
only  to  be  reqnire«l  by  us  to  impress  a  gooil  moral  on  their  po- 
ems as  the  condition  of  writing  |)oetry  in  our  State?  Or  \?^  the 
same  control  to  l>e  exercised  over  other  artisUs,  and  are  they  also 
to  be  prohibited  from  exliibiting  the  opposite  forms  of  vice  and 
intem)>erance  and  moaunL'Ssaud  indi'cency  in  sculpinre  and  build- 
ing aud  tlie  other  creative  arts  ;  and  is  he  who  does  not  conform 
to  this  rule  of  ours  to  be  proliibite<l  from  practicing  his  art  in 
our  State,  lest  the  taste  of  our  citizens  be  corrupted  by  him  ? 
We  wouM  not  have  our  guardians  grow  up  amid  image.^  of  moral 
deformity,  as  in  some  noxious  pasture,  and  there  browse  and 
fee<l  upon  many  a  baneful  herb  and  flower  day  by  day,  little  by 
little,  until  they  silently  gather  a  festering  mass  of  corruption  in 
their  own  soul.  Let  our  artists  rather  be  those  who  are  gifted 
to  discern  the  true  nature  of  lieauty  and  grace ;  then  will  our 
youth  dwell  in  a  land  of  health,  amid  fair  !«ights  and  sounds ;  and 
beauty,  the  effluence  of  fair  works,  will  meet  the  sense  like  a 
breeze,  an<l  insensibly  draw  the  soul  even  in  childhood  into  bar* 
mony  with  the  beauty  of  reason. 

There  can  be  no  nobler  training  than  that,  he  replied. 

Is  not  thi:«,  I  said,  the  reason,  Glaucon,  why  musical  training 
is  so  powerful,  because  rhythm  and  harmony  find  their  way  into 
the  secret  places  of  the  soul,  on  which  they  mightily  fasten,  bear- 
ing grace  in  their  movements,  aud  making  the  soul  graceful  of 
him  who  is  rightly  educated,  or  ungraceful  if  ill-educated ;  and 
abo  because  he  who  has  received  this  true  education  of  the  inner 
being  will  most  shrewdly  perceive  omissions  or  faults  in  art  aud 
nature,  and  with  a  true  taste,  while  he  praises  and  rejoices  over, 
and  receives  into  his  soul  the  good,  and  becomes  noble  and  .^^ 
good,  he  will  justly  blame  and  hate  the  bad,  now  in  the 
days  of  his  youth,  even  before  he  is  able  to  know  the  reason  of 

the  thing;  and  when  reason  comes  he  will  recognize  and  salute 
vou  II.  15 
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her  M  a  friend  with  whom  his  educaiioii  hat  made  him  Umg 
fiuniliar. 

Yes,  he  said,  I  quite  agree  with  you  in  thinking  that  these 
are  the  reasons  whjr  there  should  be  a  mosical  educMtion. 

Just  as  in  learning  to  read,  I  saidy  we  wmit  to  know  the 
Tarioiis  letters  in  all  tlieir  recurring  sixes  and  combinations ;  not 
slighting  them  as  uiiimport:uit  wbetlier  thev  be  large  or  small, 
but  everywhere  CMger  to  iniike  them  out ;  and  Hre  not  supposed 
to  be  perfect  in  the  art  until  we  recognise  tbem  wherever  they 
are  found: 

True — 

Or,  as  we  recognize  the  reflection  of  letters  in  the  water,  or 
in  a  mirror,  only  wlien  we  know  Uie  letters  theniMslves ;  the 
same  art  giving  ai  the  knowleilge  of  both : 

Exactly  — 

Even  so,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  neither  we  nor 
our  guardians,  wiiom  we  have  to  educate,  can  ever  become  musi* 
cal  until  we  know  the  essential  forms  of  temperance,  courage, 
liberulity,  moguificeuce,  as  well  a;»  the  cognate  and  contrary 
forms,  iu  all  their  combinations,  and  can  recognizH  them  and 
their  images  wlierever  tliey  are  found,  not  slighting  them  either 
in  small  things  or  great,  but  believing  them  all  to  be  within  tiie 
sphere  of  one  art  and  study. 

Most  assuredly. 

And  when  a  beautiful  soul  harmonizes  with  a  beautiful  form, 
and  the  two  are  cast  in  one  mould,  that  will  be  the  fairest  of 
sights  to  him  who  has  the  eye  to  contemplate  the  vision  ? 

The  fairest  indeed. 

And  the  fairest  are  also  the  loveliest  ? 
•   That  may  be  assumed. 

And  the  man  who  has  music  in  his  soul  will  be  most  in  love 
with  tlie  loveliest ;  but  if  they  are  inharmonious  iu  soul  he  will 
not  love  them  ? 

That  is  true,  he  replied,  if  the  deformity  be  in  the  soul,  but 
any  merely  personal  defect  he  will  be  willing  to  regard  with 
complacency. 

I  perceive.  I  said,  that  you  have  had  experiences  of  that  sort, 
and  I  agree.  But  let  me  ask  you  another  question.  Have 
temperance  and  the  excess  of  pleasure  any  affinity  ? 

Nay,  he  said,  for  pleasure  deprives  a  man  of  the  use  of  his 
Acuities  as  much  as  pain. 

But  has  pleasure  no  affinity  to  any  other  virtue  ? 
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None  whatever.  i>^a 

Any  to  wantonness  and  intemperance  ? 

Yes,  the  p*eatest. 

And  is  there  any  gieater  or  keener  pleasure  than  that  of 
bodily  love  ? 

None,  certainly ;  and  there  is  none  which  is  more  irrational. 

Whereas  true  loye  is  a  loye  of  beauty  and  order  —  temper- 
ate and  harmoniou.'*  ? 

Quite  true,  he  said. 

Then  nothing  violent  or  irrational  must  be  allowed  to  ap- 
proach true  loye  ? 

Nothing. 

Then  no  irrational  pleasure  must  l>e  allowed  to  approach  the 
lover  and  his  iKdoved.  for  thev  can  haye  no  atfiuitv  with  such 
pleasure  if  their  mutual  love  is  to  be  a  rijxht  love? 

No,  iuih*ed.  So«*rates,  it  must  never  come  near  them. 

Then  I  suppose  that  in  the  city  which  we  are  founding  you 
would  make  a  law  that  a  fri(*nd  should  u^e  no  other  famiiiaritv 
to  his  love  than  a  father  wouhl  i\se  to  his  son,  and  this  only  for 
a  virtuous  end,  and  he  must  first  have  the  other*s  consent ;  and 
this  rule  is  to  limit  him  in  all  his  intercour.'^e,  and  he  is  never 
to  go  further,  or,  if  he  exceeds,  he  is  to  be  deemed  guilty  of 
coarseness  and  bad  taste. 

I  quite  agi*ee,  he  said. 

Thus  much  then  is  said  of  music  which  makes  a  fair  ending, 
for  what  should  be  the  end  of  mn>ic  if  not  the  loye  of  beauty  ? 

I  agree,  he  said. 

After  music  comes  gymnastic,  in  which  our  youth  are  next 
to  be  traiued. 

Certainly. 

And  gymnastic  as  well  as  music  should  receive  careful  atten- 
tion in  childhood,  and  continue  through  life.  Now  my  belief  is, 
—  and  this  is  a  matter  upon  which  I  should  like  to  have  your 
opinion,  but  my  own  belief  is, —  not  that  the  good  body  im- 
proves the  soul,  but  that  the  good  soul  improves  the  boily. 
What  do  you  say. 

Yes,  I  agree. 

Then,  if  we  have  educated  the  mind,  the  minuter  care  of  the 
body  may  properly  be  aimmitted  to  the  mind,  and  we  need  only 
indicate  general  pi-iuciples  for  brevity's  sake. 

Very  goo<l. 

That  they  must  abstain  from  intoxication  has  been  already 
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remarked  by  us*  for  of  all  persont  a  guardian  should  be  tba  last 
to  get  drunk  and  not  know  wkure  in  the  ivorhl  lie  is* 

Yes,  he  said;  that  a  guardian  should  require  aooCbar  to 
guard  him  is  ridiculous  indeed. 

But  next,  what  sliall  we  say  of  their  food  ;  for  the  men  are 
athletes  in  the  great  contest  of  aU,  are  they  not  ? 

Yes,  he  said* 
^ .        And  will  gymnastic  exercises  be  a  suitable  trabing  ibr 
them? 

I  cannot  say. 

I  am  afraid,  I  said,  that  such  exercise  is  but  a  sleepy  sort  of 
thing,  and  rather  perilous  to  health.  Do  you  not  obsenre  that 
athletes  sleep  away  their  lives,  and  are  liable  to  most  dangerous 
illnesses  if  they  depart,  in  ever  so  slight  a  degree,  from  their 
customar}'  n*gimeii  ? 

Yes.  I  observe  that 

Then,  I  snid.  a  finer  sort  of  training  will  be  required  for  our 
warrior  athletes,  who  are  to  be  like  wakeful  dogs,  and  to  see 
and  hear  with  the  utmost  keenness ;  they  will  have  to  endure 
many  changes  of  water  and  afso  of  food,  of  summer  heat  and 
winter  Told,  and  yet  they  must  not  be  liable  to  break  down  in 
health. 

That  is  quite  my  view,  he  said. 

The  really  excellent  gymnastic  is  twin  sister  of  that  simple 
music  which  we  were  just  now  describing. 

How  is  that  ? 

Why,  I  conceive  that  there  is  a  gymnastic  also  which  is  sim- 
ple and  good ;  and  that  such  ought  to  be  the  military  gymnas- 
tia 

What  do  you  mean  ? 

My  meaning  may  be  learned  from  Homer ;  he,  you  know, 
feeds  bis  heroes  when  they  are  campaigning  on  soldiers'  fare; 
they  have  no  fish,  although  they  are  on  the  shores  of  the  Hel- 
lespont, and  they  are  allowed  nothing  but  roast  meat  —  which 
only  requires  fire,  and  is  therefore  the  most  convenient  diet  for 
soldiers  —  and  not  boiled,  as  this  would  involve  a  carrying  about 
of  pots  and  pans. 

True. 

And  I  can  hardly  be  mistaken  in  saying  that  sweet  sauces 
are  not  even  mentioned  by  him.  In  this,  however,  he  is  not 
singular,  as  all  professional  athletes  know  that  a  man  who  is  to 
be  in  good  condition  should  take  nothing  of  that  sorL 
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Yes,  he  said ;  and  knowing  this*  thej  are  quite  right  iu  not 
taking  them. 

Then  you  would  not  approve  of  Syracusan  dinners,  and  the 
refinements  of  Sicilian  cookery  ? 

I  think  noL 

Nor.  if  a  mnn  is  to  keep  his  health,  would  you  allow  him  to 
have  a  Corinthian  «;irl  ns  his  fair  friend  ? 

Gsrtainly  not 

Neither  would  you  approve  of  the  delights,  as  they  are 
esteeme<1,  of  Athenian  confectionery  ? 

I  should  not. 

Such  a  way  of  feeding  and  living  may  he  likened  to  the  com* 
position  of  mt'loily  and  song  in  the  panharmonic  style,  and  iu 
all  the  rhvthms. 

Exactlv. 

There  complexity  engendered  license,  and  here  disease ; 
whereas  simplicity  in  music  was  the  parent  of  temperance  in 
the  soul,  and  simplicity  in  gymnastic,  of  health  iu  the  body. 

Most  true,  he  said. 

But  when  intemperance  and  diseases  multiply  in  a  State,    .^. 
halls   of  justice  and  medicine  are  always  being  opened ; 
and  the  arts  of  the  doctor  and  the  lawyer  begin  to  give  them- 
selves airs,  finding  how  keen  is  the  interest  which  the  very  free- 
men of  a  city  take  about  them. 

Most  true. 

And  yet  what  greater  proof  can  there  be  of  a  bad  and  dis- 
graceful state  of  education  than  this,  that  not  only  the  meaner 
classes  and  the  artisans  are  in  need  of  the  high  skill  of  physi- 
cians and  judges,  but  also  those  who  would  tell  us  that  they 
have  had  a  liberal  education  ?  Is  not  this  disgraceful,  and  a 
great  sign  of  the  want  of  education,  that  a  man  should  have  to 
go  abroad  for  his  law  and  physic  because  he  has  none  of  his 
own  at  home,  and  must  therefore  surrender  himself  into  the 
hands  of  others  ? 

Nothing,  he  said,  can  be  more  disgraceful. 

Would  you  say  that,  I  replied,  when  you  consider  that  there 
is  a  further  stage  of  the  evil  in  which  a  man  is  not  only  a  life- 
long litigant,  passing  his  days  always  in  the  courts  either  as 
plaintiff  or  defendant,  but  is  led  by  his  bad  taste  even  to  pride 
himsi'lf  on  this;  he  is  ready  to  fancy  that  he  is  a  m.ister  in 
cunning;  and  he  will  take  every  crooked  turn  and  wriggle  into 
and  out  of  every  hole,  bending  like  a  withy  ^  and  g^*tting  away, 

1  Reading  AirxtC'^ci^or. 
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and  aU  for  what  ?  in  order  that  he  may  guia  small  pbinta  not 
worth  mentioning,  not  knowing  that  so  co  order  his  life  aa  lo 
be  able  to  do  without  a  nodding  judge  u  a  fiu*  higher  and  nobler 
sort  of  thing.     Is  not  that  still  more  disgraceful  ? 

Yes,  he  snid,  that  is  still  moru  disgracefnL 

Welly  I  said,  and  to  require  the  help  of  medicine,  not  when 
a  wound  has  to  be  cured,  or  on  oociisioo  of  an  epidemic,  but 
just  because,  by  their  lives  of  indolence  and  luxury,  men  fiU 
themselves  like  pools  with  waters  ami  windA,  conqielling  the 
ingenious  sons  of  ^Vi>clepius  to  give  di^^eoses  the  luunes  of  iLfttu- 
leuce  and  catarrh  ;  is  not  this,  too,  a  disgnice  ? 

Yes,  he  said,  those  are  certainly  strange  and  uew*fiingled 
names  of  diseases. 

Yes,  I  siiid.  and  I  do  not  believe  that  there  wi*re  such  dn* 
ea.<ies  in  the  days  of  Asclepius ;  and  thi:<  I  infer  from  die  cir* 
cum.st«ince  that  the  hero  Eurypylus,  after  he  has  been  wounded 
in  Homer,  drinks  a  posset  of  Pramuiun  wine  besprinkled  with 
...^  dour  and  cheese,  which  are  certainly  rather  inflammatory, 
and  yet  the  sons  of  Asclepius  who  were  at  the  Trojan  War 
do  not  blame  tlie  damsel  who  gives  him  the  drink,  or  rebuke 
Patroclus,  who  is  treating  his  case. 

Well,  lie  said,  there  is  something  stran^re  iu  a  person  who 
was  in  his  condition  having  such  a  drink  given  to  him. 

Not  strange,  I  replied,  if  you  bear  in  mind  tliat  in  former 
davs.  as  is  common] v  said,  before  the  time  of  Herodicns,  the 
guild  of  Asclepius  did  not  practice  our  present  system  of  medi- 
cine, which  may  be  said  to  educate  diseases.  But  Herodicus, 
being  a  trainer,  and  himself  of  a  sickly  constitution,  by  a  happy 
combination  of  training  and  doctoring,  found  out  a  way  of  tor- 
turing first  and  principally  himself  and  secondly  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

How  was  that  ?  he  said. 

By  the  invention  of  lingering  death ;  for  he  had  a  mortal 
disease  which  he  perpetually  tended,  and  as  recovery  was  out  of 
the  question,  he  passed  his  entire  life  as  a  valetudinarian  ;  he 
could  do  notliing  but  attend  upon  himself,  and  he  was  in  con- 
stant torment  whenever  he  departed  in  anything  from  his  usual 
regimen,  and  so  dying  hard,  by  the  help  of  science  he  struggled 
on  to  old  age. 

What  a  noble  reward  of  the  physician's  skill ! 

Yes,  I  said  ;  such  a  reward  ns  a  man  might  fairly  expect  who 
knew  uot  the  wisdom  of  A^^clepius,  and  did  not  consider  (liat.  if 
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be  failed  to  instruct  his  descendants  in  these  arts,  this  arose  not 
from  ignomiioe  or  inexperience  of  sucli  a  department  of  medi- 
cine, but  because  he  knew  that  in  nil  well-ordered  States  every 
individual  had  an  occupation  to  which  he  must  attend,  and  there- 
fore has  no  leisure  to  spend  in  continually  being  ill.  This  we 
remark  in  the  case  of  the  artisan,  but,  ludicrously  enough,  fail  to 
apply  the  same  rule  to  people  of  the  richer  sort. 

How  is  that.^  he  said. 

I  replied  ;  when  a  c:ir)>enter  is  ill  he  asks  the  physician  for 
m  rough  an<l  ready  n*medy  ;  an  emetic  or  a  purge  or  cautery  or 
the  knife,  —  these  are  his  remedies.  And  if  any  one  tells  him 
that  he  must  go  through  a  course  of  dietetics,  and  swHihe  and 
swaddle  his  head,  .and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  he  replies  at  onee 
that  he  has  no  time  to  be  ill,  and  that  he  sees  no  good  in  a  life 
which  is  -ipent  in  nursini:  his  di.se:i.se  to  the  neglect  of  his  ordi- 
nary c»dlin<j  ;  and  therefore  saving  ffood-bv  to  this  sort  of  phv- 
sician,  he  re^unu-s  his  customary  diet,  and  either  gets  well  and 
lives  and  does  his  business,  or,  if  his  constitution  fails,  be  dies 
and  has  done  with  it. 

Yes,  he  said,  and  a  m.iii  in  his  condition  of  life  ought  to  use 
this  summary  art  of  medicine. 

Has  he  not,  I  said,  an    occupation ;    and  what    profit    ,^j 
would  there  be  in  his  life  if  he  were  deprived  of  his  occu- 
pation ? 

Verv  true,  he  said. 

But  the  rich  m>m,  9.z  v.c  >Ay,  lb  a  geutlcman  who  has  no  work 
%hich  he  ought  to  do  or  die  ? 

He  is  generally  supposed  to  liave  nothing  to  do. 

Then  you  never  heard  of  the  saying  of  Phocylides,  that  as 
soon  as  a  man  has  a  livelihood  he  should  practice  virtue  ? 

Nay,  he  said,  I  think  that  be  need  not  wait  for  that. 

I  don't  want  to  raise  that  question,  I  replied ;  I  want  rather 
to  know  whether  the  practice  of  virtue  is  obligatory  on  the  rich, 
and  ought  to  be  a  necessity  of  life  to  him  ;  and,  if  so,  whether 
their  dieting  of  disorders,  which  is  an  impediment  to  the  appli- 
cation of  the  mind  in  carpentering  and  the  mechanicjil  arts,  does 
not  equally  stiind  in  the  way  of  the  maxim  of  Phocylides  ? 

Of  that,  he  replied,  there  can  be  no  doubt;  such  exces-ive 
care  of  the  body,  when  carried  beyond  the  rules  of  fjymnastic,  is 
most  inimical  to  the  practice  of  virtue,  and  equally  incompatible 
with  the  management  of  a  house,  an  army,  or  an  office  of  State. 

Yes.  and  even  more  incompatible,  I  replied,  with  any  kind  of 
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stodj  or  thought  or  telf-reflectioo ;  mid  this  it  thtt  wont  ptft  of 
the  affiiir  —  there  is  mpt  to  be  a  sospidon  that  a  headncbe  or 
swimmiiig  has  arisen  from  this  oaiise»  and  henoe  a  oompleie  stop 
is  pat  to  anj  such  higher  ealtiTatioa  ^  or  essay  of  Tirtoe ;  fi>r  a 
man  is  always  Auicyiiig  that  he  is  ill»  and  ha^  some  bodily  pain 
or  other. 

Tes,  likely  enoagh. 

And  may  not  this  hiive  been  the  reason  why  oar  pofitie 
Asclepios  exhibited  the  power  of  his  art  only  to  persons  who, 
being  generally  of  healthy  constitution  and  habits  of  life,  had  a 
definite  ailment;  such  as  these  he  cured  by  purgations  and 
operations,  and  Imde  them  live  as  usual,  and  in  this  ciinsolted 
the  interests  of  the  Stite ;  but  bodies  which  disease  had  pene- 
trated through  and  through  he  would  not  have  attempted  to 
cure  by  gradual  processes  of  evacuation  and  infusion :  he  did 
not  want  to  lengthen  out  useless  lives,  or  to  raise  up  pony  off- 
spring to  an  enfeebled  sire ;  if  a  man  was  not  able  to  live  in 
the  onlinary  way  he  hod  no  business  to  cure  him ;  tliis  was  all 
in  the  interest  of  the  Staite. 

Then,  he  said,  you  regard  Asclepius  as  a  statesman  ? 

Clearly,  I  said ;  and  thi.^  is  shown  al.<o  by  the  example  of 
^^^  his  sons  who,  as  you  may  observe,  were  heroes  as  well  as 
physicians  at  the  siege  of  Troy.     I  dare  say  that  you  re- 
member how,  when  the  arrow  of  Pandarus  wounded  Meuelaus, 
they  — 

**  Sucked  the  hluod  oat  of  the  wound,  aod  tpnoicied  tootiiiDg  reuanues,**  s 

but  they  never  prescribed  what  tlie  patient  was  afterwards  to 
eat  or  drink  in  tlie  case  of  Menelaus,  any  more  than  in  the  case 
of  Eurypylus ;  the  remedies,  as  they  conceived,  were  enough  to 
heal  any  man  who  was  healthy  and  sound ;  and  even  though  he 
did  chance  to  drink  a  sack  posset,  he  might  get  well  all  the 
some.  But  they  would  have  nothing  to  do  witli  unhealthy  and 
intemperate  subjects,  whose  lives  were  of  no  use  either  to  them- 
selves or  others ;  the  art  of  medicine  was  not  designed  for  their 
good,  and  though  they  were  as  rich  as  Midas,  the  sons  of  As- 
clepius would  have  declined  to  attend  them. 

There  was  much  good  sense,  he  said,  in  those  sons  of  Asde- 
pins. 

^^y«  y^)  I  replied ;  and  you  would  expect  to  find  that  in 
them.  Nevertheless,  the  tragedians  and  Pindar,  in  violation 
of  our  principles,  although  they  say  that  Asclepius  was  the  son 

1  Reading  A^rc  8ri}  roungi  itptr^  iurMtrat  ic.t.X*  '  Ilind,  iv.  218. 
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of  Apollo,  say  also  that  he  was  bribed  into  healing  a  rich  man 
who  wan  at  the  point  of  death,  and  this  wa<  the  renson  why  lie 
was  struck  by  lightning,  liut  we,  in  ac<;ordance  with  our  pre- 
▼ionsly  declared  rule,  will  not  believe  both:  if  he  was  the  sou 
of  a  god,  we  maint:iin  that  he  w:us  not  avaricious ;  or,  if  he  was 
avaricious,  he  was  \\ul  tlie  >on  of  a  god. 

All  that,  Socrates,  he  said,  is  excellent;  but  I  .should  like  to 
put  a  question  to  you.  Onglit  there  not  to  be  goixl  physician.^ 
in  H  State,  and  are  not  the  In^.-t  those  who  have  ilie  ijreatest  ex- 
perience of  constitutions  good  and  had,  just  as  gooil  jnd<:es  are 
those  who  are  acquainted  with  all  sorts  of  moral  natures  ? 

Yes,  I  said,  I  quite  agree  about  the  necessity  of  havin*^  good 
judges  and  good  physicians.  But  do  you  know  whom  I  think 
good? 

Will  vou  inform  me  ? 

Yes,  if  I  can.  Let  me  however  note  that  in  the  same  ques- 
tion you  join  two  things  which  are  not  the  same. 

How  is  that  ?  he  said. 

Why,  I  said,  you  join  physicians  and  judges.  Now  skillful 
physicians  are  those  who,  besides  knowing  their  art,  have  from 
their  youth  upwards  had  the  greatest  experience  of  disease ; 
thev  had  better  not  be  iu  robust  health,  and  should  have  had  all 
manner  of  diseases  in  their  own  persons.  For  the  body,  as  I 
conceive,  is  not  the  instrument  with  which  I  hey  cure  the  body  ; 
in  that  case  we  would  not  allow  them  ever  to  be  sickly  ;  but 
they  cure  the  body  with  the  mind,  and  the  mind  which  is  or 
has  become  sick  can  cure  nothing. 

That  is  very  true,  he  said. 

But  with  the  judge  the  case  is  different;  he  governs  .^« 
mind  by  mind,  and  he  cannot  be  allowed  therefore  to  have 
been  reared  among  vicious  minds,  aud  to  have  associated  with 
them  from  youth  upwards,  in  order  that,  having  gone  through 
the  whole  calendar  of  crime,  he  mav  infer  the  crimes  of  others 
like  their  diseases  from  the  knowledge  of  himself;  but  the  hon- 
orable mind  which  is  to  form  a  iiealthy  ju»lgment  ought  rather 
to  have  had  no  experience  or  contamination  of  evil  habits  when 
young.  And  this  is  the  reason  why  in  youth  good  men  often 
appear  to  be  simple,  ami  are  easily  practiced  upon  by  the  evil, 
because  they  have  no  samples  of  evil  iu  their  own  souls. 

Ye.s,  he  said,  that  very  often  ha[)pens  with  them. 

Therefore.  I  said,  the  judge  should  not  be  young;  he  should 
have  learned  to  know  evil,  not  from  his  own   soul,  but  from  lato 
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and  long  observation  of  the  unture  of  evil  io  others :  knowledge, 
and  not  his  own  experience,  shonM  be  iiis  gnide. 

Tea,  he  saiiL  tint  is  the  Ideal  of  a  Jndge. 

Tes,  I  replied,  and  he  will  be  good  too  (and  thb  answers 
yonr  question) ;  liir  he  U  gooil  whose  sonl  is  gnod ;  now  joar 
cuoniiig  and  suspicious  character,  who  has  oonmitted  manj 
crimes,  when  lie  is  among  men  who  are  like  himself,  is  wonder* 
fhl  in  his  precaationn  agninst  others,  because  he  judges  of  them 
bj  himm-lf :  but  wht*n  he  gets  into  the  company  of  men  of 
virtne,  who  have  the  exi>erience  of  age,  he  Nppearfl  to  he  a  i«K>l 
again,  owing  to  hi^  un.«eNSonab1e  suspicion  :  ho  cannot  reoognise 
an  honest  man,  because  he  has  nothing  in  himself  at  all  parallel 
to  judge  from ;  at  the  same  time,  as  the  bad  are  more  numerous 
than  the  gutiil.  and  he  meets  with  them  oftener,  lie  tliiuks  him- 
self, an<l  others  think  him,  nit  her  wise  than  foolish. 

Most  true,  he  said. 

Then  the  good  and  wi.'^e  judge  whom  we  are  seeking  is  not 
this  man ;  the  other  is  better  suited  to  us ;  fcir  vice  caunot  know 
virtue,  bnt  a  viituous  nature,  educated  by  time,  will  acquire  a 
knowledge  both  of  virtne  and  vice :  the  virtuous,  and  not  the 
vicious  mnn  has  wisdom  ;  that  is  my  view. 

And  mine  also. 

This  is  the  sort  of  medicine,  and  this  is  the  sort  of  law, 
which  you  will  sanction.  They  will  be  healing  arts  to  better 
..^  natures  in  their  souls  and  in  their  bodies ;  bnt  the  worse 
nature  or  constitution  they  will  in  the  case  of  the  body 
leave  to  die,  and  the  diseased  and  incurable  soul  they  will  put 
to  death  themselves. 

That  is  clearly  best  for  them  and  for  the  State. 

And  thus  our  youth,  having  been  educated  only  in  that  sim- 
ple music  which  infuses  temperance,  will  be  reluctant  to  go  to 
law. 

That  is  evident 

And  in  the  same  way  simple  gymnastic  will  incline  him  to 
have  as  little  as  possible  to  do  with  medicine. 

That  I  quite  believe. 

Tbe  very  exercises  nnd  toils  he  will  undertake  in  order  to 
stimulate  the  spirited  element  of  his  nature,  rather  than  with  a 
view  of  increasing  his  sti*ength ;  he  will  not,  like  common 
athletes,  ase  exercise  and  regimen  to  develop  his  muscles. 

Very  right,  he  said. 

Neither  are  the  two  arts  of  music  and  gymnastic  really  de« 
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•igii««),  the  one  for  the  training  of  the  soul,  the  other  for  the 
tniioiog  of  thu  body. 

But  what  is  the  reail  object? 

I  believe,  I  i^aid,  that  the  teachers  of  both  have  in  view 
chiefl/  tlie  improvement  of  the  soul. 

How  is  that?  be  asked. 

Did  you  never  observe,  I  said,  the  effect  on  the  mind  of 
exclusive  devotion  to  gymnastic,  or  the  opposite  effect  of  an 
exclusive  devotion  to  music  ? 

In  what  is  that  shown  ?  he  said. 

In  pro<lucing  a  temper  of  hardness  and  ferocity,  or  again  of 
softness  and  etfeminncy,  I  replied. 

Yes,  he  said,  I  am  quite  aware  tiiat  your  mere  athlete  be- 
comes too  much  of  a  savage,  an<l  that  the  musician  is  melted 
and  softened  hevond  what  is  u^ood  for  iiiiu. 

Moreover,  I  sai»l,  that  fierce  quality  gives  spirit,  and,  if  edu- 
cated rightly,  will  be  valiant,  but,  if  overstrained,  is  likely  to 
become  hard  and  brutal. 

That  I  quite  think. 

The  philosopher  is  the  type  of  the  gentler  character.  This, 
if  too  much  relaxed,  will  turn  to  softness,  but,  if  educated,  will 
be  gentle  and  mo<lest. 

True. 

And  our  view  is  that  the  guardians  ought  to  have  both  these 
qualities  ? 

They  ought. 

They  should  be  harmonized  ? 

Beyond  question. 

And  the  harmonious  soul  is  both  temperate  and  yal-  ... 
iant?  *^^ 

Yes. 

And  the  inharmonious  is  cowardly  and  boorish  ? 

Very  true. 

And,  when  a  man  allows  music  to  play  and  pour  over  his 
soul  through  his  ears,  which  are  the  funnel,  those  sweet  and 
soft  and  melancholy  airs  of  whicli  we  w«^re  just  now  speaking, 
and  his  whole  life  is  passed  in  warbling  and  the  delights  of 
song  ;  in  the  first  stage  of  the  process  the  passion  or  spirit 
which  is  ill  him  is  tempered  like  iron,  and  made  useful,  instead 
of  brittle  and  useless.  Hut,  if  he  carries  on  the  soften inij  pro- 
cess, in  (he  next  st;ige  he  begins  to  melt  and  consume,  until  the 
pabsion  of   his  sotil   is  melted  out  of   him,  and   what  may   he 
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called  the  nerret  of  hit  tool  we  cat  awej,  and  he  oiakei  bet  a 
leeble  warrkv. 

Very  tnie. 

If  the  dement  of  spirit  it  naturaDj  weak  is  him  thia  ia  toon 
aooomplidhed,  but  if  be  have  a  good  deal,  then  the  power  of 
miisic  weakening  the  spirit  renders  him  excitable;  ha  sooq 
flames  up,  and  is  speedilj  extinguished;  instead  of  having 
spirit  he  becomes  irritable  and  Tioleut  and  verj  discontented. 

Exactlj. 

Thus  in  gymnastics  also,  if  a  man  worica  hard  and  is  a  great 
feeder,  and  the  roTerse  of  a  great  stndent  of  music  and  philos- 
opliy,  at  first  the  high  condition  of  his  body  fills  him  with  pride 
and  spirit,  until  he  b  twice  the  man  that  he  was. 

Certainly. 

But  if  he  do  nothing  else,  and  never  cultivates  the  Muses, 
eveu  tliat  intelligence  which  there  miiy  be  in  him,  having  no 
taste  of  any  sort  of  learning  or  inquiry  or  tliuught  or  ma^ic, 
becomes  feeble  and  dull  and  blind,  because  never  roused  or 
sustained,  and  beciiuse  the  senses  are  not  purged  of  their  mists. 

True,  he  said. 

And  he  ends  by  becoming  a  hater  of  philosophy,  uncultivated, 
never  using  the  weapon  of  persiia.«ion,  —  he  is  like  a  wild  bea.«t, 
all  violence  and  fierceness,  and  knows  no  other  way  of  dealing; 
and  he  lives  in  all  ignorance  and  evil  conditions,  and  has  no 
sense  of  propriety  and  gnice. 

That  is  quite  true,  he  said. 

And  as  there  are  two  principles  of  human  nature,  one  the 

spirited  and  the  other  tlie  philosophical,  my  belief  is  that  Giod 

has  given  mankind  two  arts  answering  to  them  (and  only  in- 

..^  directly    to  the  soul  and  body),  in  order  that  tliese  two 

principles  may  be  duly  attuned  and  harmonized  with  one 

another. 

That  I  am  disposed  to  believe. 

And  he  who  mingles  mu^ic  with  gyomastic  in  the  fiurest  pro* 
portions,  and  best  attempers  them  to  the  soul,  may  be  called  the 
true  .Aiusician  and  hiu*moni8t  in  a  &r  higher  sense  than  the 
tuner  of  the  strings. 

I  dare  say,  Socrates. 

And  such  a  presiding  genius  will  be  always  required  in  our 
State  if  the  government  is  to  lasu 

Yes,  he  will  be  absolutely  necessary. 

Such,  then,  are   our   principles   of    nurture   and  education. 
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Tliere  would  be  no  use  io  goiug  into  fuithcr  details  about  their 
dances,  their  hunting  or  chasing  with  dogs,  their  gymnastic  and 
equestrian  contests ;  for  these  all  follow  the  general  principle, 
and  there  will  be  no  longer  any  ditficulty  in  discovering  them. 

I  dare  say  that  there  will  be  no  difficulty. 

Very  well,  I  said  ;  and  what  is  the  next  questiou  ?  Must  wo 
BOt  ask  who  are  to  be  rulers  and  who  subjects  ? 

Certainly. 

There  can  be  do  doubt  that  the  elder  sort  must  rule  the 
younger. 

Clearly. 

And  that  the  best  of  the  elder  sort  must  rule. 

That  is  uUo  clear. 

Istyw,  arc*  not  the  best  husbandmen  those  who  are  most 
devoted  to  husbandry  ? 

Ye?. 

And  us  we  must  have  the  best  guardians  of  our  city,  must 
they  not  be  those  who  have  roost  the  character  of  guardians  ? 

Yes. 

And  to  this  end  they  ought  to  be  wise  and  efficient,  and  to 
have  a  special  interest  about  the  State  ? 

True. 

And  a  man  will  be  most  likely  to  care  about  that  which  he 
happens  to  love? 

That  may  be  truly  inferred. 

And  he  will  be  most  likely  to  love  that  which  he  regards  as 
having  the  same  interests  with  himself,  and  anything  the  good  or 
evil  fortune  of  which  he  imagines  to  involve  as  a  result  his  own 
good  or  evil  fortune,  and  to  be  proportiouably  careless  when  be 
is  less  concerned  ? 

Very  true,  he  replied. 

Then  there  must  be  a  selection.  Let  us  note  among  the 
guardians  those  who  in  their  whole  life  show  the  greatest  desire 
to  do  what  is  for  the  good  of  their  country,  and  will  not  do 
what  is  against  her  interests. 

Those  are  the  rijjht  men. 

They  will  have  to  be  watched  at  every  turn  of  their  lives,  in 
order  tliat  we  may  see  whether  they  preserve  this  resolution,  and 
never,  under  the  influence  either  of  force  or  enchantment,  forget 
or  let  go  their  duty  to  tlie  State. 

I  do  not  understand,  he  said,  the  meaning  of  the  latter  words. 

I  will  explain  them  to  you,  I  replied.     A  resolution  may  go 
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oat  of  a  maii'i  mind  either  with  bb  will  or  agaiost  his  will ;  with 
.. o  hit  will  when  he  gets  rid  of  a  fitlsehood,  against  his  will 
whenoTer  he  is  deprivtsd  of  a  troth. 

I  noderstaod*  he  taid«  the  willing  loss  of  a  resoliitioD ;  the 
meaning  of  the  unwilling  I  hare  jet  to  learn. 

Why,  I  said,  do  ]ron  not  see  that  men  are  unwillinglj  depnTed 
of  good,  and  willingly  of  evil  ?  Is  not  to  have  lost  the  truth 
an  evil,  and  to  have  the  truth  a  good  ?  and  you  would  allow  that 
to  conceive  things  an  they  are  is  to  have  the  truth  ? 

Yes,  he  replied ;  I  agree  with  you  in  thinking  that  mankind 
are  deprived  of  truth  against  their  will. 

And  do  they  not  experience  this  involuntary  effect  owing 
eitlier  to  theft,  or  force,  or  enchantment  ? 

Still,  he  replied,  I  do  not  uiiderstaml  yon. 

I  fear  that  I  must  have  been  talking  darkly,  like  the  trage- 
dians. All  that  1  mean  i^  that  »ome  mon  change  and  others 
forget ;  persuasion  steals  away  the  liearis  of  the  one  clas:*,  and 
time  of  the  other ;  and  this  I  call  theft.  Now  you  understand 
me? 

Yes. 

Those  again  who  are  forced,  are  those  whom  the  violence  of 
some  pain  or  grief  compels  to  change  their  opinion. 

That,  he  said,  I  understand,  and  you  are  quite  right. 

And  you  would  also  acknowledge  with  me  that  those  are  en* 
chanted  who  change  their  minds  either  nuder  the  softer  influence 
of  pleasure,  or  the  sterner  influence  of  fear  ? 

Yes,  he  said  ;  everything  that  deceives  may  be  said  to  eu* 
chant. 

Therefore,  as  I  was  just  now  saying,  we  must  inquire  who 
arc  the  best  guardians  of  their  own  conviction  that  the  interest 
of  the  State  is  to  be  the  rule  of  all  their  actions.  We  must 
watch  them  from  their  youth  upward:*,  and  propose  deeds  for 
them  to  perform  in  which  they  are  mo;«t  likely  to  forget  or  to 
be  deceived,  and  be  who  remembers  and  is  not  deceived  is  to 
be  select^':d,  and  he  who  £uls  in  the  trial  is  to  be  rejected.  That 
will  be  the  way. 

Yes. 

And  there  should  also  be  toils  and  pains  and  conflicts  pre- 
scribed for  them,  iu  which  they  will  give  furtlier  proof  of  the 
same  qualities. 

Very  right,  he  replied. 

And  then,  I  said,  we  must  try  them  with  enchantments  — 
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that  18  the  third  sort  of  test  —  and  see  whnt  will  be  t!ieir  behav- 
ior: like  those  vvho  take  colts  amid  iioi:^es  and  cries  to  see  if 
they  are  of  a  timid  nature,  so  must  we  take  our  youth  amid  ter- 
rors o{  some  kind,  and  agiiin  pas-s  them  iutu  pleasure-^,  and  try 
them  more  choroui^hly  than  gold  is  tried  in  the  tire,  in  onler  to 
discover  whether  they  are  armed  again^tt  all  enchantments,  and 
of  a  noble  bearing  always,  go<xl  guaniians  of  themselves  and  of 
the  music  which  thev  liave  Iearne<l,  and  retain  under  all  circum- 
i^tances  a  rhythmical  and  harmonious  nature,  such  as  will  be 
most  serviceable  to  the  man  himself  and  to  the  State.  And  he 
who  at  every  aze.  ns  boy  and  youth  and  in  mature  life,  hai;  come 
out  of  the  trial  victorious  and  pure,  shall  be  appointed  a  ..  , 
ruler  and  guardian  of  the  State  ;  he  shall  h\*.  honored  in 
life  aiul  death,  and  shall  receive  sepulture  and  other  niemoriaU 
of  honor,  the  gnjitest  that  we  have  to  give.  And  jis  he  ijj 
chosen  his  opposite  is  rej»'cted.  I  am  iucliued  to  think  that 
this  is  the  sort  of  wav  in  which  our  rulers  and  j^uardians  should 
be  chosen.  1  speak  generally,  and  not  with  any  pretension  to 
exactness. 

And,  speakinjr  generally.  I  agree  with  you,  he  said. 

And  perhaps  the  word  "  guardian  "  in  the  fullest  sense  ou^ht 
to  be  applied  to  this  class  only  who  are  our  warriors  abroad  and 
our  peacemakers  ai  home,  and  whi)  save  us  from  those  who  might 
have  the  will  or  the  power  to  injure  us.  The  younj;  men  whom 
we  before  called  guardians  may  be  more  properly  designatetl 
auxilLints  and  allien  of  the  principles  of  the  rulers. 

In  that  I  aijree  with  vou,  he  said. 

How  then  may  we  devise  one  of  those  falsehoods  in  the  hour 
of  need,  I  sai<l,  which  we  lately  spoke  of — just  one  royal  lie 
which  may  deceive  the  rulers,  if  that  be  possible,  and  at  any  rate 
the  rest  of  the  city  ? 

What  sort  of  lie  ?  he  said. 

Nothing  new,  I  replied  ;  only  an  old  Phoenician  tale  of  what 
hxis  often  occurred  before  now  in  other  places  (as  the  poets  say, 
and  have  made  the  world  believe)  ^  though  not  in  our  time,  and 
which  is  indeed  not  very  likely  to  occur  again,  and  still  more 
unlikely  to  be  believed. 

Your  words,  he  said»  seem  to  hesitate  on  your  lips. 

You  will  not  wonder,  I  replied,  at  my  hesitation  when  you 
have  heard. 

Speak,  he  said,  and  fear  not 

Well  then,  I  will  speak,  although  I  really  know  not  how  tc 
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look  joa  in  the  Ihee,  or  in  whftt  words  to  utter  the  ■wlerioni 
flcdott,  whidi  I  propose  to  commonicBte  gradnallj,  first  to  the 
rulers,  then  to  the  soldiem,  and  lastly  to  the  people.  Tbqr  e^e 
to  be  informed  that  their  jouth  was  a  dream,  and  the  ednotfion 
and  training  which  thej  reoeired  from  ns  an  appearance  only ; 
in  reality  during  all  that  time  they  were  in  process  of  formatioa 
and  nourishment  in  the  womb  of  the  earth,  where  they  them- 
selres  and  their  arms  and  appurtenances  were  manufactured; 
and  when  they  were  completeil,  tlie  earth,  tlieir  reoiherv  sent 
them  up;  and,  tlieir  conniry  being  their  mother  nn«l  also  their 
nurse,  tliey  are  therelbre  boiiiHl  to  mlvise  for  her  good,  and  to 
defend  her  against  aitoek^  mid  her  citizens  they  are  to  rqpod  as 
children  of  the  enrtli  oikI  their  own  brothers. 

I  cnnnot  wonder,  he  saiil,  at  your  feeling  ashnmed  of  uttering 
the  lie. 

--•  Nay.  I  replicfl,  there  i-*  more  yet;  I  liave  not  told  you 
all.  Citizens,  we  shnll  say  to  them  in  our  tale,  you  ars 
brothers,  yet  God  has  framed  yon  difierently.  Some  of  yon 
have  the  power  of  comintind,  and  these  he  has  composed  of  gold, 
wherefore  also  they  have  the  gT:e:itest  honor ;  others*  of  silver, 
to  be  auxiliaries ;  others  again  who  are  to  be  htisbandmen  and 
craftsmen  he  has  made  of  brass  and  iron ;  and  the  species  will 
generally  be  preserved  in  the  children.  But  za  you  are  of  the 
same  original  family,  a  golden  parent  wilt  sometimes  liave  a 
silver  son,  or  a  silver  parent  a  golden  son.  And  God  proclaims 
to  the  rulers,  b»  a  fir?tt  principle,  that  before  all  they  should 
watch  over  their  offspring,  and  see  what  elements  mingle  in 
their  nature  ;  for  if  the  son  of  a  golden  or  silver  parent  has  an 
admixture  of  brass  and  iron,  then  nature  orders  a  transpoi'ition 
of  ranks,  and  the  eye  of  the  ruler  must  not  be  pitiful  towards 
his  child  because  he  has  to  descend  in  the  scale  and  become  a 
husbandman  or  artisan,  just  as  there  may  be  others  sprung  from 
the  artisan  class  who  are  raised  to  honor,  and  become  guardians 
and  auxiliaries.  For  an  oracle  says  that  when  a  man  of  brass 
or  iron  guards  the  State,  it  will  then  be  destroyed.  Such  Ih  the 
tale ;  is  there  any  possibility  of  making  our  citizens  believe  in 
it? 

Not  in  the  present  generation,  he  replied ;  I  do  not  see  any 
way  of  accomplishing  this ;  but  their  sons  may  be  made  to  be- 
lieve, and  their  sons'  sons,  and  posterity  after  them. 

I  see  the  difficulty,  I  replied  ;  yet  even  this  amount  of  belief 
may  make  them  care  more  for  the  city  and  for  one  another. 
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Enoiigliy  howeTeryof  the  fiction,  which  maj  now  be  borne  on 
the  wings  of  mmor,  while  we  arm  our  earth-born  heroes,  and 
lead  them  forth  under  the  command  of  their  rulers.  Let  them 
look  around  and  select  a  spot  whence  they  cm  be*t  prevent 
insurrection,  if  any  prove  refractory  within,  and  also  defend 
themselves  against  enemies,  who  like  wolves  may  come  down 
on  the  fold  from  without ;  there  let  them  encamp,  atid  when 
they  have  encamped,  let  them  sacrifice  and  prepare  their 
dwellings. 

And  what  sort  of  dwellings  are  they  to  have  ? 

Dwellings  that  will  shield  them  against  the  cold  of  winter 
and  the  heat  of  summer. 

I  suppose  tliat  yon  ukean  how«es,  he  replied. 

Yes,  I  said ;  but  they  must  be  the  houses  of  soldiers,  and 
not  of  shop-keepers. 

What  is  tlie  difference  ?  he  said. 

That  I  will  endeavor  to  explain,  I  replied.     To  keep  ^«g 
wmtch-dogs.  who,  from  want  of  discipline  or  hunger,  or 
■ome  evil  habit  or  other,  would  turn  upon  the  sheep  and  worry 
them,  and  behave  not  like  dogs  but  wolves,  would  be  J  foul 
and  monstrous  thing? 

Truly  monstrous,  he  said. 

And,  therefore,  every  care  must  be  taken  lest  our  auxiliaries, 
wm  they  are  stronger  than  our  dtixens,  should  prevail  over  them, 
mod  become  savage  tyrants  instead  of  gentle  allies  to  them  ? 

Yes,  care  should  be  taken. 

And  would  not  education  be  the  best  preparation  and  safe- 
guard of  them  ? 

But  they  are  well-educated,  he  replied ;  that  is  a  safeguard 
which  they  already  have. 

I  cannot  be  so  confident  of  that,  my  dear  Glaucon,  I  said ; 
I  am  much  more  certain  that  they  ought  to  be,  and  that  true 
education,  whatever  that  may  be,  will  greatly  tend  to  civilize 
and  humanize  them  in  their  relations  to  one  another,  and  to 
those  who  are  under  their  protection. 

True,  he  replied. 

And  not  only  their  education,  but  their  habitations,  and  also 
their  means  of  subsistence,  should  be  such  as  will  neither  impair 
their  virtue  as  guardians,  nor  tempt  them  to  prey  upon  the 
other  citizens.     Any  man  of  sense  will  say  that. 

He  will. 

Such  is  our  conception  of  them;   and  now  let  us  consider 

VOL.  II.  IS 
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what  waj  of  Ii&  will  oorretpoad  with  thb  oonoeption.  In  die 
fint  plac6»  iione  of  Ummh  tfioald  ha?e  anj  propeitjr  befoiid  what 
11  abfolntelj  iteoeiflarf;  Ddiber  ahoaid  Umj  haTO  a  pcrrato 
liOQSttf  with  ban  and  bolts,  dosed  against  anj  one  who  has  a 
mind  to  enter ;  their  provisions  should  be  onlj  sadi  as  are  re- 
quired by  trained  warriors,  who  are  men  of  tempenmee  and 
oourn^e ;  their  agreement  is  to  receive  from  the  ettisens  a  Used 
rate  of  pay,  enough  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  year  and  no 
more,  and  they  will  have  common  meals  nnd  live  together,  like 
soldiers  in  a  camp.  Gold  and  silver  we  will  tell  them  that  they 
have  from  God ;  the  diviner  metal  is  within  theniy  and  they 
have  therefore  no  need  of  that  earthly  dross  which  passes  under 
the  name  of  gold,  and  ought  not  to  pollute  the  divine  by  earthly 
...  admixture,  for  tbiit  commoner  metsd  hits  been  the  sovroe 
of  many  unholy  deeds  ;  but  their  own  is  undefiled.  And 
they  alone  of  all  the  citizens  may  not  touch  or  handle  silver  or 
gold,  or  be  under  the  same  roof  with  them,  or  wear  theniy  or 
drink  from  them.  And  this  will  be  their  salvation,  and  the 
salvation  of  the  State.  But  should  they  ever  acquire  homes  or 
lands  or  moneys  of  their  own,  they  will  become  housekeepers 
and  husbandmen  instead  of  guardians,  enemies  and  tyrants  in- 
stead of  allies  of  the  other  citizens ;  bating  and  being  hated, 
plotting  and  being  plotted  against,  they  will  pass  through  life  in 
much  greater  terror  of  internal  than  of  external  enemies,  and 
the  hour  of  ruin,  both  to  themselves  and  to  the  rest  of  the  State, 
will  be  at  hand.  For  all  which  reasons  may  we  not  say  that 
these  are  to  be  the  regulations  of  our  guardians  respecting 
houses  and  all  other  things,  and  that  such  shall  be  our  laws  ? 
Yes,  said  Glaucon. 
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HERE  Adeimantus  interposed  a  question.  He  said  :  How 
would  you  answer,  Socrates,  if  a  person  were  to  say  that 
you  make  your  citizens  miserable,  and  all  by  their  own  doing ; 
for  they  are  the  actual  owners  of  the  city,  and  yet  they  reap 
no  advanUige  fn)m  this  ;  whereas  other  men  acquire  lands,  and 
build  large  and  handsome  houses,  and  have  everythin;;  hand- 
some  about  them  ;  offering  sacrifices  to  the  g<Kls  on  their  own 
account,  and  practising  hospitality ;  and  also,  as  you  were  say- 
ing only  just  now,  they  have  gold  and  silver,  and  all  that  is 
usual  among  the  favorites  of  fortune;  while  our  poor  citizens  are 
no  better  than  mercenaries  who  are  fixed  in  the  city  and  do 
nothing  but  mount  guard  ? 

Yes,  I  said ;  and  you  may  add  that  they  are  only  fed,  .^q 
and  not  paid,  in  addition  to  their  food,  like  other  men ;  and 
therefore  they  cannot  make  a  journey  of  pleasure,  they  have  no 
money  to  spend  on  a  mistre>8  or  any  other  luxurious  fancy, 
which,  as  the  world  goes,  is  thought  to  be  happiness* ;  and  many 
other  accusations  of  the  same  nature  might  he  added. 

But,  said  he,  let  us  suppose  all  that  included  in  the  charge. 

You  mean  to  ask,  I  said,  what  is  to  be  our  answer  ? 

Yes,  he  replied. 

If  we  procee<l  along  the  path  which  we  are  already  going,  ) 
said,  my  belief  is  that  we  shall  find  the  answer.  Even  if  oui 
guardians  were  such  as  you  describe,  there  would  not  be  any 
thing  wonderful  in  their  still  being  the  happiest  of  men ;  hut  let 
that  pass,  for  our  object  in  the  construction  of  the  State  is  the 
greatest  happiness  of  the  whole,  and  not  that  of  any  one  class ; 
and  in  a  State  which  is  ordered  with  a  view  to  the  gocnl  of  the 
whole,  we  think  thiit  we  are  nio:»t  likely  to  tind  justice,  and  in 
the  ill-ordered  State  injustice:  and,  having  found  them,  we  shall 
then  be  able  to  decide  which  of  the  two  is  the  happier.     At 
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present  we  are  oonatnicCiiig  the  happj  Stiite»  not  piecenitel,  or 
with  a  Tiew  of  making  a  few  happj  dtiienii  hat  aa  a  whole; 
and  bj  and  bj  we  will  proceed  to  view  the  opposite  kind  of 
State.  If  we  were  painting  a  statue,  and  some  one  were  to 
come  and  blame  as  for  not  patting  the  most  beaatilal  colors  on 
the  most  beautiful  parts  of  the  botlj^for  the  ejes,  he  wookl 
My,  ought  to  be  purple,  but  they  are  black  —  in  that  ease  we 
should  seem  to  excuse  ourselves  fiurlj  enough  by  saying  to  him, 
^  Pray,  sir,  do  not  have  the  strange  notion  that  we  ought  to 
beautify  the  eyes  to  such  a  degree  that  they  are  no  longer  eyes ; 
but  see  whether,  by  giving  tliis  and  the  other  features  Uieir  duir, 
we  make  the  whole  beautiful.  And,  I  say  again,  in  lika  man- 
ner do  not  compel  us  to  assign  to  the  gimnliaus  a  sort  of  luq>pi- 
ness  which  will  make  them  anything  but  guardians ;  for  we  also 
should  have  no  ditRcuUy  in  clocbiug  our  huslmiidmen  in  fine 
linen,  noil  jiettiug  crowns  of  gold  on  their  heails,  hickling  them 
till  the  ground  no  more  than  they  like.  Neither  is  ignorance 
the  reason  why  we  do  not  allow  our  potters  to  repose  on  couches, 
and  feast  by  the  fireside,  passing  rouud  the  glittering  bowl, 
while  their  wheel  is  conveniently  nt  hand,  and  working  at  pot- 
tery as  much  as  they  like,  and  no  more ;  or,  why  we  do  not 
make  every  class  happy  in  this  way  —  and  then,  as  you  imagine, 
the  whole  State  would  be  happy.  But  do  not  suggest  this ;  for, 
.^1  if  we  listen  to  you,  the  husbandman  will  be  no  longer  a 
husbandman,  the  potter  will  cease  to  be  a  potter,  and  no- 
body will  have  any  distinct  character.  Now  this  is  not  of  much 
importance  where  the  corruption  of  society,  and  pretension  to 
be  what  you  are  not,  extends  only  to  cobblers ;  but  when  the 
guardians  of  the  laws  and  of  the  governmeut  are  only  seemers 
and  not  real  guardians,  that,  as  you  will  observe,  is  the  utter 
ruin  of  the  State :  for  they  alone  are  the  authors  of  happiness 
and  order  in  a  State.  If  we  are  right  in  depicting  onr  guar- 
dians as  the  saviours  and  not  the  destroyers  of  the  State,  and 
the  author  of  the  other  picture  is  representing  peasants  at  a  fes- 
tival, happy  in  a  life  of  revelry,  rather  than  fulfilling  the  duties 
of  citizens,  we  mean  different  things,  and  he  is  speaking  of 
something  which  is  not  a  State.  And  therefore  we  must  con- 
sider whether  we  appoint  our  guardians  with  a  view  to  tlieir 
greatest  happiness,  or  whether  this  principle  of  happiness  does 
not  rather  reside  in  the  State  as  a  whole ;  but  if  so,  the  guar- 
dians and  auxiliaries,  and  all  others  equally  with  them,  must  be 
compelled  or  induced  to  do  their  own  work  in  the  best  way ; 
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and  then  the  whole  State  growing  up  in  a  noble  order,  the  sev- 
eral classes  will  only  have  to  receive  the  proportion  of  happi- 
ness which  nature  assigns  to  them. 

I  think  that  jou  are  quite  right 

I  wonder  whether  jou  will  agree  with  another  remark  which 
occurs  to  me. 

What  may  that  be  ? 

There  seem  to  be  two  causes  of  the  deterioration  of  the  arts. 

What  are  thev  ? 

Weahh.  I  .«aid,  and  poverty. 

How  do  they  act  ? 

The  process  is  as  follows :  When  a  potter  becomes  rich  he 
no  longer  takes  the  same  pains  with  his  art  ? 

Certainly  noL 

He  grows  more  and  more  indolent  and  careless  ? 

Very  true. 

And  the  result  is  that  he  becomes  a  worse  potter  ? 

Yes ;  he  greatly  deteriorates. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  he  has  no  money,  and  is  unable  to 
buy  tools  or  instruments,  he  will  not  work  equally  well  himself, 
nor  will  he  teach  his  sons  or  apprentices  to  work  equally  well. 

Certainly  not. 

Then  workmen,  and  also  their  works,  are  apt  to  degenerate 
under  the  influence  both  of  poverty  and  of  wealth  ? 

That  is  evident 

Here,  then,  is  a  discovery  of  new  evils,  I  said,  which  the 
guardians  will  have  to  watch,  or  they  will  creep  into  the  city 
unobserved. 

What  evils  ? 

Wealth,  I  said,  and  poverty ;  for  the  one  is  the  parent    .»» 
of  luxury  and  indolence,  and  the  other  of  meanness  and 
viciousness,  and  both  of  discontent 

That  is  very  true,  he  replied  ;  but  still  I  should  like  to  know, 
Socrates,  how  our  city  will  be  able  to  go  to  war,  especially 
against  an  enemy  who  is  rich  and  powerful,  if  deprived  of  the 
hinews  of  war. 

There  may  possibly  be  a  difficulty,  I  replied,  in  going  to  war 
with  one  such  enemy  ;  but  there  is  no  difficulty  where  there 
are  two  of  them. 

How  is  that  ?  he  asked. 

In  the  first  place,  I  said,  our  side  will  be  trained  warriors 
fighting  against  a  number  of  wealthy  individuals. 
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That  is  troe*  be  salcL 

And  do  you  uot  tnppote,  Adeimaotuty  tbat  a  single  boxer  wlo 
was  perfect  in  bis  art  would  eiailj  be  a  matcb  for  two  stoat 
and  well-to-do  geiitlemen  who  were  not  boxers? 

Hardljr,  if  tliey  came  upon  him  at  once. 

What,  not,  I  siaid,  if  he  were  able  to  run  awaj  and  then  turn 
and  strike  at  Uie  one  who  first  came  up  ?  Ami  supposing  be 
were  to  do  this  seTenU  times  under  the  heat  of  a  scorching  suu, 
do  not  jou  think  that  he  might  overturn  more  than  one  stout 
personage  ? 

Certainly,  he  said,  there  would  be  nothing  wonderful  in  that. 

And  yet  rich  men  are  probably  not  so  inferior  to  others  in 
boxing  as  they  are  in  military  qualities. 

That  is  very  likely. 

Then  proliably  our  athletes  will  be  able  to  fight  with  three 
or  four  times  their  own  numlier  ? 

I  believe  that  yon  are  right,  he  said. 

And  suppose  that,  liefore  engaging,  our  citizens  send  an  em* 
bassy  to  one  of  the  two  cities,  telling  them  the  truth  :  Silver  and 
gold  we  neither  have  nor  are  permitted  to  have ;  in  (hat  we  are 
not  like  you ;  do  you  therefore  come  and  help  us  in  war,  and 
take  the  spoils  of  the  other  city.  Who,  on  hearing  these  words, 
would  choose  to  fight  the  lean  wiry  dogs,  rather  than,  with  the 
dogs  on  their  side,  to  fight  fat  and  tender  sheep  ? 

Very  true ;  but  still  there  might  be  a  danger  to  the  poor 
State  if  the  wealth  of  many  States  were  to  coalesce  in  one. 

States !  I  said ;  why,  what  simplicity  is  this,  that  you  should 
use  the  term  '*  State  "  of  any  but  our  own  State  !  Other  States 
may  indeed  be  spoken  of  more  grandiloquently  in  the  plural 
number,  for  they  are  many  in  one  —  a  game  of  dtieit  at  which 
men  play.  Any  ordinary  city,  however  small,  is  in  fact  two 
cities,  one  the  city  of  the  poor,  the  other  of  the  rich,  at  war  with 
^90  ^^^  another ;  and  in  either  division  there  are  many  smaller 
ones,  and  you  would  make  a  great  mistake  if  you  treated 
them  as  single  States ;  but  if  you  deal  with  them  as  many,  and 
give  the  money  or  means  or  persons  of  the  one  to  tlie  others, 
you  will  always  have  a  great  many  friends,  and  not  many  ene- 
mies. And  your  State,  while  the  wise  order  whicli  has  now 
been  prescribetl  continues  to  prevail  in  her,  will  be  the  greatest 
of  States,  not  in  reputation  or  appearance  only,  but  in  deed  and 
truth,  though  she  number  not  more  than  a  thousand  defenders. 
A  State  which  is  her  equal  you  will  hardly  find,  either  among 
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Hellenes  or  barbariaus,  though  many  that  appear  to  be  as  great 
and  many  times  greater. 

That  is  ma«t  true,  he  said. 

And  this,  I  said,  will  be  the  best  limit  for  our  rulers  to  fix 
when  thej  are  considering  the  size  of  the  State  and  the  amount 
of  territory  which  they  are  to  include,  and  beyond  wliicli  they 
will  not  go. 

What  limit  ? 

I  think,  I  said,  that  the  State  may  increase  to  any  size  which  '. 
is  consistent  with  unity ;  that  is  the  limit. 

Yes,  he  said ;  that  is  excellent. 

Here  then,  I  said,  is  another  order  which  will  have  to  be 
conveyed  to  our  guardians,  —  that  our  city  is  to  be  neither 
large  nor  small,  but  of  such  a  size  as  is  consi.Htent  with  unity. 

And  surely,  said  he,  this  is  not  a  very  severe  order  which  we 
impose  upon  thetn. 

And  this,  said  I,  is  lighter  still  of  which  we  were  speaking 
before,  —  I  mean  the  duty  of  degrading  the  offspring  of  the 
guardians  when  inferior,  and  of  elevating  the  otTspring  of  the 
lower  classes,  when  naturally  superior,  into  the  rank  of  guar- 
dians.  The  intention  was,  that,  in  the  Ciise  of  the  citizens  gen- 
erally, we  should  put  each  individual  man  to  that  use  for  which 
nature  designed  him,  and  then  every  man  would  do  his  own 
business,  and  be  oue  and  not  many,  and  the  whole  city  would 
be  one  and  not  man  v. 

Ye^,  he  said  ;  there  will  be  even  less  difficulty  in  that. 

These  things,  my  good  Adeimantus,  are  not,  as  might  be  sup- 
posed, a  number  of  great  principles,  but  trifling  all  of  them,  if 
care  be  taken,  as  the  saying  is,  of  the  one  great  thing,  —  a  thing, 
however,  which  I  would  rather  call  not  great,  but  enough  for 
our  purpose. 

What  may  that  be  ?  he  asked. 

Education,  I  said,  and  nurture.  For  if  they  are  well  edu- 
cated, and  grow  into  sensible  men,  they  will  easily  see  their  way 
through  all  this  as  well  as  other  matters  which  I  do  not  men- 
tion ;  such,  for  example,  as  the  po:«session  of  women  and  mar- 
riage and  the  procreation  of  children,  which  will  all  follow  .^ . 
the  general  principle  that  friends  have  all  things  in  com- 
mon, as  the  proverb  says. 

That  will  be  excellent,  he  replied. 

Also,  I  saicl,  tlie  St:ite.  if  once  started  well,  goes  on  with 
accumulating  force  like  a  wheel.      For  good  nurture  and  etluca* 
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tion  implftiit  good  oonsUtatioiiay  and  tbeta  good  oooidittiioM 
having  their  routs  in  a  good  edocation  improve  mors  and  more^ 
and  x\iU  improvement  fleets  the  breed  in  man  aa  in  other  ani- 
mals. 

True,  he  said. 

Then  to  sum  up.  This  is  the  point  to  which,  above  all,  the 
utteiition  of  our  rulers  should  be  directot],  —  that  music  and 
gymnastic  be  preserved  in  their  original  furm,  and  no  innova* 
tion  made.  Thej  must  do  all  tliey  can  ti>  maintain  this*.  And 
when  any  one  says  that  mankind  most  regard  — 

M  Tba  aong  wUeh  is  Um  Mw«t  that  Um  dagen  hsvt,**  t 

they  will  be  afnud  that  he  may  be  praising,  not  new  songs,  but 
a  new  kind  of  song ;  and  this  ought  not  to  bo  praisetl,  nor  is 
till!)  to  1)0  regarded  iis  the  meaning  of  the  poet ;  for  any  mnsical 
innovation  is  full  of  dnnjser  to  tlie  State,  and  ought  to  be  pre- 
venteil.  This  is  what  Damon  tells  me,  and  I  can  quite  believe 
him;  he  says  that  when  modes  of  music  change,  tiie  funda- 
mental laws  of  the  State  always  change  with  them. 

Yes,  said  Adeimantus;  and  you  may  add  my  suf&age  to 
Damon's  and  your  own. 

Then,  I  said,  our  guardians  must  lay  the  foundations  of  the 
fortress  in  music? 

Yes,  he  said  ;  and  license  easily  creeps  in ;  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  that 

Yes,  I  replied,  in  a  kind  of  play,  and  at  first  sight  appears 
harmless. 

Why,  he  said,  and  there  is  no  harm  ;  but  the  evil  is,  that 
little  by  little  this  spirit  of  license,  finding  a  home,  penetrates 
into  manners  and  customs ;  thence,  issuing  with  greater  force, 
invades  agreements  between  man  and  man,  and  from  agreements 
proceeils  to  laws  and  constitutions,  in  utter  recklessness,  and 
ends  by  an  overthrow  of  things  in  general,  private  as  well  as 
public. 

Is  all  that  true  ?  I  said. 

That  is  my  belief,  he  replied. 

Then,  as  I  was  saying,  onr  youth  should  be  educated  in  a 
stricter  rule  from  the  first,  for  if  educatiou  becomes  lawless,  and 
.y,    the  youths  themselves  become  lawless,  they  can  never  grow 
up  into  well-conducted  and  virtuous  citizens. 

Very  true,  he  said. 

1  Od.  L  361. 
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And  the  education  must  begin  with  their  plajs.  The  spirit 
of  law  mubt  be  imparted  tu  them  in  music,  aiid  the  spirit  of 
order,  instead  of  dis«>i'der,  will  attend  them  in  all  their  actions, 
and  make  them  grow,  and  if  there  be  any  part  of  the  State 
which  has  fallen  down,  will  rjiUe  that  up  again. 

Very  true,  he  s*ai«l. 

Thus  ediicateil,  they  will  have  no  ditficulty  io  re<lidcovering 
any  lesser  miitters  which  have  been  neglectCKi  by  their  prede- 
ceasors. 

What  do  you  mean  ? 

I  mean  such  tilings  as  these :  when  the  young  are  to  be 
sileut  before  their  elders ;  how  tliey  are  to  show  respect  to 
thcui  by  sitting  down  and  rising  up ;  what  honor  is  due  to  i)ar- 
enis ;  what  garment:}  or  shoes  are  to  he  worn  ;  what  nio<le  of 
wearing  the  hair  is  to  be  the  pattern  ;  and  the  fa>hi(>ns  of  the 
body,  and  manners  in  general.  You  would  agree  with  me  in 
that  ? 

Yes. 

Y'ou  think,  as  I  am  disposed  to  think,  that  there  would  be 
small  wisdom  in  legislating  about  them ;  for  that  is  never  done, 
nor  are  auy  precise  verbal  enactments  about  them  likely  to  be 
lasting. 

Impossible. 

We  may  assume,  Adeimantus,  that  the  direction  in  which 
education  .starts  a  man  will  determine  his  future  life.  Does 
not  like  always  invite  like  ? 

No  question. 

Ending,  as  you  may  say,  at  last  in  some  one  rare  and  grand 
result,  which  may  be  good,  and  may  be  the  reverse  of  good. 

That  is  not  to  be  denied,  he  answered. 

And  for  this  reason,  I  said,  I  shall  not  attempt  further  to 
legisLite  about  them. 

Naturally  enough,  he  replied. 

Well,  I  »aid,  and  about  the  business  of  the  agora,  or  about 
bargains  and  contracts  with  artisans ;  about  insult  and  injury, 
or  the  order  in  which  causes  are  to  be  tried,  and  how  judges 
are  to  be  appointed ;  there  may  also  be  questions  about  impo- 
sitions and  exactions  of  market  and  harbor  dues,  and  in  general 
touching  the  administration  of  markets  or  towns  or  harbors  and 
the  like.  But,  O  heavens  !  shall  we  condescend  to  legislate 
on  any  of  these  particulars  ? 

I  think,  he  said,  that  thei*e  is  no  need  to  impose  them  by  law 
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OQ  good  men ;  xMMi  of  tbo  nooesMuy  ngnktkms  they  will  ind 
oat  •con  euoag^  for  theroselfet. 

Ymi  I  Midy  my  frieod,  if  God  will  only  guard  the  kwB  that 
we  have  given  them. 

And  without  divine  lielp,  laid  Adeimaiitui,  they  will  go  on 
forever  making  and  mending  their  laws  and  their  livee  in  the 
hope  fif  attaining  perfeetion. 

You  would  compartt  them,  I  raid,  to  thoM  invalids  who,  having 
no  self-restraint,  will  not  leave  off  their  habits  of  intemperanoe  ? 

Exfurtlj. 

Yes,  I  said ;  and  how  cliarming  those  people  are !  thej  are 
always  doctoring  and  increasing  and  complicating  their  diMirders, 
fiiucying  they  will  be  cured  by  some  nostrum  which  somebody 
advises  them  to  try,  —  never  geitiug  better,  but  mtlier  growing 
worse. 

426       That  is  oflen  the  case,  he  said,  with  invalids  such  as  you 
describe. 

Yes,  I  replied ;  they  have  a  charming  way  of  going  on,  and 
tlie  charming  thing  is  that  thc*y  deem  him  their  worst  enemy 
who  tells  thum  the  truth,  which  is  simply  that,  unless  they  give 
up  eating  and  drinking  and  lusting  and  sleeping,  neither  drug 
nor  cautery  nor  spell  nor  amulet  nor  anything  will  be  of  any 
avail. 

Charming !  he  replied.  I  see  nothing  charming  in  going  into 
a  passion  with  a  man  who  tells  you  what  is  good. 

These  gentlemen,  I  said,  do  not  seem  to  be  in  your  good 
graces? 

No,  indeeed. 

Nor  would  a  Sttite  which  acts  like  them  stand  high  in  your 
estimation.  And  are  not  ill-governed  States  like  them,  which 
begin  by  proclaiming  to  their  citizens  that  no  one,  under  penalty 
of  death,  shall  alter  the  constitution  of  the  Stjite,  while  he  who 
conforms  to  their  politics  and  most  sweetly  serves  them,  who 
indulges  them  and  fawns  upon  them  and  has  a  presentiment  of 
their  wishes,  and  is  skillful  in  gratifying  them,  he  is  esteemed  as 
their  good  man,  and  the  wise  and  mighty  one  who  is  to  be  held 
in  honor  by  them  ? 

Yes,  he  said ;  the  States  are  as  bad  as  the  men ;  and  I  am 
&r  from  approving  them. 

But  do  you  not  admire,  I  said,  the  coolness  and  dexterity  of 
these  ready  ministers  of  political  corruption  ? 

Yes,  he  said,  that  I  do ;  but  not  of  all  of  tlieni,  for  there  are 
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8f>me  whom  the  iip))lause  of  the  multitude  has  deluded  into  the 
belief  that  they  are  reallv  statesmen,  and  they  are  uot  much  to 
be  admired. 

What  do  you  mean  ?  I  said;  you  should  liave  more  feeling, 
for  them.      Wiu'ii  a  man    c:innot   measure,  and  a    great  many 
others  who  &innot  measure  declare  that  he  is  four  cubits  high, 
cau  he  help  believing  them  ? 

He  camiot. 

Well,  then,  do  not  be  anurv  with  them  ;  for  are  thev  not  :ts 
•rood  as  a  play,  trying  their  hand  at  legislation,  and  always  fancy- 
inj;  that  bv  reformin*;  tliev  will  make  an  end  of  the  dishonesties 
aitd  rascalities  of  mankind,  not  knowing  that  they  are  in  reality 
cuttiiiu  awav  the  iieads  of  ahv<lra? 

Yes.  he  said  ;  that  is  a  very  just  de:=cription  of  them. 

I  conceive,  1  sui<l,  that  tlie  true  leL'i^lalor  will  not  trouble 
himself  with  enactments  of  this  sort  in  an  ill-onlered  anv  nnu'e 
thau  in  a  wtll  orderetl  State  ;  for  in  the  former  they  aie  useles-', 
and  in  the  latter  there  will  be  no  dithculty  in  inventing  them, 
and  many  of  them  will  naturallv  How  out  of  our  institutions. 

What.  the?i,  he  said,  is  still  remaining  to  us  of  the  work  of 
legislation? 

Nothing  to  us,  I  replied  ;  but  to  Apollo,  the  god  of  Delphi, 
there  remains  the  orderins:  of  the  greatest  and  noblest  aud 
cldefest  of  all. 

What  is  that  ?  he  said. 

The  institution  of  temples  an<l  sacriKces,  and  in  general  the 
service  of  gods,  demigods,  and  heroes  ;  also  the  ordering  of  the 
repositories  of  the  dead,  and  tlie  rites  which  have  to  be  observed 
in  order  to  propitiate  the  irdiabira?»ts  of  the  world  below.  For 
these  are  matters  of  which  we  are  ignorant,  and  as  founders  of 
a  city  we  should  be  imwise  in  trusting  to  any  interpret(!r  but  our 
ancestral  deitv.  He  is  the  ijod  who  sits  in  the  eentre,  on  the 
navel  of  the  earth,  and  interprets  them  to  all  mankind. 

You  are  right,  he  said  ;   we  will  do  as  you  propose. 

But  where,  amid  all  this,  is  justice  ?  Son  of  Ariston.  tell  me 
where.  Now  that  our  city  has  been  made  habitable,  li'jht  a 
candle  and  searcli.  and  get  your  brother  and  Polemarclms.  and 
the  re.st  of  our  friends,  to  help,  and  let  us  see  whether  we  ean 
discover  the  place  of  justice  and  injustice,  and  di>cern  the  ditfer- 
ence  between  them,  and  find  out  which  of  them  the  man  who 
would  be  happy  should  have  as  his  portion,  whether  perceived 
or  un perceived  by  gods  and  men. 
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Naiiaei»ey8«d  Glaooon;  did  you  not  promisa  to  wmrA  jour* 
•elf,  taying  that  to  deaert  justice  in  her  need  would  be  en  im- 
piety ? 

Yecy  true,  I  said  ;  and  as  you  remind  me,  I  will  be  as  good 
as  my  word  ;  but  you  must  join. 

That  we  will,  he  replied* 

Welly  then,  I  hope  to  make  the  discovery  in  this  way.  I 
mean  to  proceed  by  a  method  of  residues,  beginning  with  the 
assumption  that  our  State,  if  rightly  ordered^  is  perfect 

Tlmt  is  most  certain. 

And  being  perfect,  our  State  is  wise  and  yaliant  and  tenqper* 
ate  and  just 

That  is  also  clear. 

And  of  whatever  is  known,  that  which  is  unknown  will  be 
the  residue  ;  this  is  the  next  step. 

Suppose  the  number  of  terms  to  be  four,  and  we  were 
searching  for  one  of  them,  that  one  might  be  known  to  us  at 
first,  and  there  would  be  no  furtlier  trouble ;  or,  if  we  knew 
the  other  tliree  first,  and  could  eliminate  them,  then  the  fourth 
would  clearly  be  the  remainder. 

Very  true,  he  said. 

And  is  not  this  the  method  to  be  pursued  about  the  yirtnes, 
which  are  also  four  in  u umber  ? 

Clearly. 

First  among  the  virtues  found  in  the  State  wisdom  comes  into 
view,  and  in  this  I  detect  a  certain  peculiarity. 

What  is  that  ? 

The  State  that  we  have  been  describing  is  said  to  be  wim  as 
beiug  good  in  counsel :  that  is  true  ? 

Yes. 

And  good  counsel  is  clearly  a  kind  of  knowledge,  for  not  by 
ignorance,  but  by  knowledge,  do  men  counsel  well  ? 

Clearly. 

And  the  kinds  of  knowledge  in  a  State  are  many  and  di- 
verse? 

Of  course. 

There  is  the  knowledge  of  the  carpenter ;  but  is  that  the 
sort  of  knowledge  which  gives  a  city  the  title  of  wise  and  good 
in  counsel  ? 

Certainly  not ;  that  would  only  give  a  city  the  reputation  of 
skill  in  carpentering. 
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Then  a  dtj  is  not  to  be  called  wise  because  possessed  of 
knowledge  which  counsels  for  the  best  about  wooden  imple- 
ments? 

Certainlj  not. 

Nor  by  reason  of  a  knowledge  which  advises  about  brazen 
implements,  I  said,  nor  as  possessing  any  other  similar  knowl- 
edge ? 

Not  by  reason  of  any  of  (hem,  he  said. 

Nor  by  reason  of  iigriciiltunil  knowledge;  that  would  give 
the  citv  the  name  of  aj'ricultun;  ? 

Yes,  that  is  what  I  should  suppose. 

Well,  I  said,  and  i**  there  any  knowledge  in  our  reoently- 
fouiuled  State  among  any  of  the  citizens  which  advises,  not 
alK>ut  any  particular  thing  in  the  State,  but  al)out  the  whole 
State,  and  considers  what  may  be  regarded  as  the  best  policy, 
both  internal  and  external  ? 

There  certainly  is. 

And  what  is  this  knowledge,  and  among  whom  found  ?  I 
asked. 

This  is  the  knowledge  of  the  guardians,  he  replied,  and  is 
found  among  those  whom  we  were  just  now  describing  as  per- 
fect guardians. 

And  is  there  any  name  which  the  city  derives  from  the  pos- 
session of  this  sort  of  knowledge  ? 

The  name  of  good  in  counsel  and  truly  wise. 

And  do  you  suppose  that  there  will  be  as  many  of  these  true 
guardians  as  there  are  blacksmiths  in  a  city  ? 

No.  he  replied ;  the  blacksmiths  will  be  far  more  numerous. 

Will  they  not  be  the  smallest  of  all  the  classes  who  receive  a 
name  from  the  profession  of  some  kind  of  knowledge  ? 

Much  the  smallest. 

And  by  reason  of  this  smallest  part  or  class  of  a  State,  which 
is  the  governing  and  presiding  class,  and  of  the  knowledge 
which  resides  in  them,  the  whole  State,  being  in  the  order  of 
nature*,  will  b.i  called  wise  ;  and  nature  appears  to  have  .oq 
ordained  that  this,  which  has  the  only  knowledge  worthy 
to  be  called  knowlt^dge,  should  be  the  smallest  of  all  classes. 

Most  true,  he  said. 

Thus,  then,  I  said,  the  nature  and  place  in  the  State  of  one 
of  tiie  four  virtues  has  somehow  been  discovered. 

I  am  sure,  he  said,  that  the  discovery  is  to  my  mind  quite 
satisfactory. 
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Agtin,  I  mimI,  there  it  so  diilkmltjr  in  weing  tlie  nstore  of 
Goanige,  eiid  b  what  imrt  that  qoality  raeides  which  gitet  the 
name  oi'  coaragiroii;»  to  the  State. 

How  do  you  mean  ? 

Why,  I  faid,  every  one  wlio  calls  any  State  oourageont  or 
cowardly,  will  be  thinking  of  tliat  purt  which  fighu  aud  guei  to 
battle  OQ  the  State'«  beliolf. 

No  one,  he  replied,  would  ever  think  of  any  other. 

The  rest  of  tlie  citixens  mny  be  courageous  or  may  be 
oowanlly,  but  that,  m  I  conceive,  will  not  have  the  eflTeet  of 
making  the  city  either  one  or  the  other. 

Certainly  not. 

Hie  city  will  lie  courageous  in  virtue  of  a  portion  of  the  dty 
in  which  there  resides  a  never-failing  quality  preMrviitive  of  the 
opinion  which  the  legi?'liitor  inculcated  aliout  the  rij:ht  sort  of 
feur ;  and  this  i.^  what  you  term  coumge. 

I  should  like  to  hear  what  you  are  saying  once  more,  fbr  I 
do  not  think  that  I  perfectly  understand  you. 

I  mean,  I  said,  that  courage  is  a  kind  of  pre^tervation. 

What  kind  of  preservntion  ? 

The  preservation,  I  said,  of  the  opinion  about  the  nature  and 
maimer  of  dangers  wbicli  the  law  iitiplaiits  through  e«lucation  ; 
and  I  mean  by  the  word  ^  never-failing,"  to  intimate  that  in 
pleasure  or  in  pain,  or  under  the  iuHueuce  of  desire  ur  fear,  a 
man  preserves,  and  does  not  lose  this  opinion.  Shall  I  give  you 
an  illustration  of  my  meaning? 

If  you  will. 

You  know,  I  said,  that  the  dyers,  when  they  want  to  dye 
wool  for  making  the  true  sea-purple,  begin  by  selecting  their 
white  color  first ;  this  they  prepare  and  dress  with  no  slight 
circumstance,  in  order  that  the  white  ground  may  Uike  tlie  pur- 
ple hue  in  full  perfection.  The  dyeing  then  proceeds ;  and  what- 
ever is  dyed  in  this  manner  becomes  a  fast  color,  and  no  washing 
with  lyes  or  without  lyes  can  take  away  the  bloom  of  the  color. 
I  dare  say  that  you  know  how  these,  or  indeed  any  colors,  look 
when  the  ground  has  not  been  duly  prepared  ? 

Yes,  he  said  ;  I  know  that  they  have  a  washed-out  and  ridic- 
ulous appearance. 

Then  now,  I  said,  you  will  understiind  what  our  object  was  in 

.Q^   selecting  our  soldiers,  and  educating  them  in  music  and 

gymnastic ;    we  were  contriving   inHuences  which  would 

prepare  tliem  to  t-ike  the  dye  of  the  ]aw«  in  |)erfection,  and  the 
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eolor  of  their  opitiions  about  dangers  and  everj  other  opinion 
waM  to  be  indelibly  fixed  by  their  nurture  and  tniining,  and  not 
to  be  washed  away  by  any  such  potent  lyes  as  pleasure,— 
mightier  agent  fiir  in  wosliing  the  soul  than  any  suda  or  lye  ; 
and  sorrow,  fear,  iind  desire  mightier  solvents  th:in  any  other^i. 
And  thu  sort  of  universal  preserving  power  of  true  opinion  in 
csoufbrmiiy  with  law  about  real  and  false  d:inger8,  I  call  and 
maintain  to  be  anira<!re,  unless  you  can  suggest  another  view. 

But  I  have  no  other  to  suggest,  and  I  suppose  that  you  mean 
Co  exclude  mere  un instructed  courage,  such  as  that  of  a  wfld 
beast  or  of  a  slave,  —  this,  in  your  judgment,  is  not  courage  in 
eonformicy  with  law,  and  ought  to  have  another  name. 

That  is  as  you  say. 

Then  I  may  infer  that  this  is  courage  ? 

Why,  yes,  said  I,  that  you  may  infer,  and  if  you  add  the 
word  ** politictil,"  you  will  not  be  far  wrong:  hereafter  we 
may  pursue  Uiat  inquiry  further,  but  at  present  we  are  seeking 
not  for  courage  but  justice,  and  with  a  view  to  this  there  it 
nothing  more  wanted. 

You  are  right,  he  replied. 

Two  virtues  remain  to  be  discovered  in  the  State,  — first, 
temperance,  and  then  justice,  which  is  the  great  object  of  our 
•eait^h. 

Very  true. 

Now,  can  we  find  justice  without  troubling  ourselves  about 
temperance? 

I  do  not  know  how  that  can  be  accomplished,  he  said,  nor  do 
I  desire  that  justice  should  be  brought  to  liglit,  and  temperance 
loat  sight  of ;  and  therefore  I  wish  you  would  do  me  the  fitvor 
of  considering  temperance  first 

CSertainly,  I  replied,  I  cannot  be  wrong  in  granting  you  a 
fiivor. 

Then  do  as  I  ask,  he  said. 

Yes,  I  replied,  I  will  do  as  you  ask,  and  next  consider  tem- 
perance ;  this,  as  far  as  I  can  see  at  present,  has  more  of  the 
nature  of  symphony  and  harmony  than  the  preceding. 

How  is  that?  he  asked. 

Temperance,  I  replied,  is,  as  I  conceive,  a  sort  of  order  and 
control  of  certain  pleasures  and  desires ;  this  is  implied  in  the 
saying  of  a  man  being  his  own  master  ;  and  there  are  other 
traces  of  the  same  notion. 

No  doubt,  he  said. 
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Tbere  la  loineChiDg  ridiealoiis  in  the  azpratsion  ^maiter  of 
^.    himaelf  ;"*  for  Um  matler  it  also  tiio  tUre  and  the  skive  tha 
matter ;  aod  in  all  Uieta  modet  of  tpeaking  tho  auM  per- 
aon  it  predicated. 

Certainly. 

But  the  real  meaning  of  the  ezpreation,  I  believe,  it  that  the 
haman  aoul  hat  a  better  prindplis,  and  hat  alto  a  worae  prind* 
pie ;  and  when  the  better  principle  conirolt  the  worte,  then  a 
man  it  taid  to  be  matter  of  himtelf ;  and  tliit  in  oertainlj  a  term 
of  praite :  bat  wliem  owing  to  evil  education  or  atsodation,  the 
better  principle,  which  u  Ten,  it  oireroome  by  the  won>e  prind- 
pie,  which  it  gretitcr,  thit  it  oentured ;  and  lie  wlio  it  in  tiut 
cute  it  calle<l  the  slave  of  self  and  unprindpled. 

Yes,  he  said,  tliiM'e  is  reason  in  thau 

And  now,  I  said,  look  at  our  newly-created  State,  and  there 
you  will  Hiid  one  ol'  the.'^e  two  conditions  realized  ;  lor  the  State, 
as  you  will  ackuowletlge,  may  be  justly  called  master  of  tel(  if 
the  words  temperance  and  self-mastery  truly  express  the  rule  of 
the  better  over  the  worse. 

Yes,  he  said,  I  have  looked,  and  perceive  the  truth  of  what 
you  say. 

Moreover,  I  said,  the  pleasures  and  desires  and  pains,  which 
are  manv  and  various,  are  found  in  children  and  women  and  ser- 
vaots,  and  in  the  lower  classes  of  the  free  citizens. 

Certainly,  he  said. 

Whereas  the  simple  and  moderate  desires  which  follow  reason, 
and  ore  under  the  guidance  of  mind  and  true  opinion,  are  con* 
fined  to  a  few,  being  those  who  are  the  best  bom  and  the  best 
educated. 

Very  true,  he  said. 

And  tliese  also,  I  said,  at  you  may  perceive,  have  a  place  in 
our  State,  but  the  meaner  desires  of  the  many  ore  held  down  by 
the  virtuous  desires  and  wisdom  of  the  few. 

That  I  perceive,  he  said. 

Then  if  there  be  any  city  which  may  be  described  at  matter 
of  plea.<ures  and  desires,  and  master  of  self^  ours  may  claim  that 
designation  ? 

Certainly,  he  replied. 

And  also  tliat  of  temperate,  and  for  the  same  reasons  ? 

Yes,  he  said. 

And  if  there  be  any  State  in  which  rulers  and  snojects  will 
be  agreed  al)Out  the  question  who  are  to  rule,  that  again  will  be 
our  Stale? 
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No  doubt  at  all  of  that. 

Anil  the  citizens  being  thus  agreed  among  themselves,  in 
which  class  will  temperance  be  found,  —  in  the  rulers  or  in  the 
•ubjects  ? 

In  both,  as  I  should  imagine,  he  replieil. 

Do  you  observe,  I  said,  (hat  we  were  pretty  right  in  our 
antiriputioii  that  temperance  was  a  :>ort  of  harmony  ? 

Why  do  you  >av  that? 

Why.  lu-canse  temperance  is  unlike  courage*  and  wisdom,  eacn 
of  which  resides  in  a  portion  of  the  Suite  only,  which  the  one 
makes  wise  and  the  other  valiant ;  but  that  is  not  the  way  .^.-^ 
with  temperance,  wliich  extends  to  the  whole,  and  runs 
through  the  notes  of  the  sc:ile.  and  proiluces  a  harmony  of  the 
weaker  and  the  stronser  ami  the  miildle  cIjism,  whether  you  sup- 
pose them  to  be  stronger  or  weaker  in  wisdt»m  or  strength  or 
numl>ers  or  wealth,  or  whatever  else  may  be  the  mea:>ure  of 
tliem.  Most  truly,  then.  <lo  we  descrihe  tem|)erance  as  the  nat- 
nral  harmonv  of  master  and  slaves,  b^ith  io  States  and  individuals, 
in  which  the  suljects  are  as  willing  to  obey  as  the  governors  aro 
to  rule. 

I  entirely  agree  with  you. 

And  so,  I  said,  three  of  the  virtues  have  been  discovered  in 
our  State,  and  this  is  the  form  in  which  they  appear.  There 
remains  the  last  element  of  virtue  in  a  State,  which  must  be 
justice,  if  we  only  knew  what  that  was. 

That,  he  said,  is  obvious. 

The  time  then  luis  arrived,  Glaucon,  when,  like  huntsmen, 
we  should  surround  the  cover,  and  look  sharp  that  justice  does 
not  slip  away,  and  pass  out  of  siglit,  and  get  lost  ;  for  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  we  are  in  the  ri*:ht  direction  ;  only  try  and  get 
A  sight  of  her,  and  if  you  come  within  view  first,  let  me  know. 

I  wish  that  there  were  any  chance  of  that,  he  said  ;  but  I 
believe  that  you  will  Hud  in  me  a  follower  who  has  just  eyes 
enough  to  see  what  you  show  him ;  that  is  as  much  as  I  am 
good  for. 

Otfer  up  a  prayer,  I  said,  and  follow. 

I  will  follow,  he  said,  but  you  must  i*how  me  the  way. 

Here  is  no  path,  I  said,  and  the  wood  is  dark  and  perplexing ; 
still  we  mu?t  push  on. 

Let  us  push  on  then. 

Halloo  !  I  said,  1   begin   to  perceive  indications  of  a  track, 

and  I  believe  that  the  quarry  will  not  escape. 
v«»u  II.  17 
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Tliat  is  good  sews,  be  nid. 
Tnilj,  1  taidt  we  are  lerj  Hupid. 
Why  10? 

Whjy  my  good  sir,  I  said,  wlieu  we  first  b^an*  agn  ago^ 
there  lay  justice  roUiog  at  our  U%u  and  wet  fool*  that  we  were, 
failed  to  see  her,  like  people  who  go  about  looking  lor  whnt 
they  have  in  their  hands :  And  that  was  the  way  with  us;  we 
looked  away  into  the  far  distance,  ami  I  suspect  this  to  have 
been  the  reason  why  we  missed  her. 

What  do  you  mean  ? 

I  mean  to  say  that  we  have  already  had  her  on  oor  lips  and 
in  our  ears,  and  fiiiled  to  recognise  her. 

I  get  impatient  at  the  length  of  your  exordium, 
•oo  Well,  then,  say  whether  I  am  right  or  not ;  you  will  re- 
member tlie  original  principle  of  which  we  spoke  at  tlie 
foundation  of  tiie  State,  that  every  man,  as  we  often  insisted, 
should  practice  one  thing  only,  that  being  the  thing  to  which 
his  nature  was  most  perfectly  adapted ;  now  justice  is  either 
this  or  a  part  of  tliis. 

Yes,  tlint  WHS  oflen  repeatecl  by  us. 

Further,  we  affirmed  that  justice  was  doing  one's  own  bnsi- 
nes8,  and  not  being  a  busybody :  that  was  often  said  by  us,  and 
many  others  have  said  tlie  same. 

Yes,  that  was  said  by  us. 

Then  this  dotng  one*s  own  business  in  a  certaiu  way  may  be 
assumed  to  be  jus^tice.      Do  you  know  why  I  say  this  ? 

I  do  not,  and  should  like  to  be  told. 

Because  I  think  that  this  alone  remains  in  the  State  when 
the  other  virtues  of  temperance  and  courage  and  wisdom  are 
abstracted ;  and  this  is  the  ultimate  cause  and  conditiou  of  the 
existence  of  all  of  them,  and  while  remaining  iu  them  is  also 
tlieir  preservative ;  and  we  were  saying  that  if  the  tliree  were 
discovered  by  us,  justice  would  be  the  fourth  or  remaining  one. 

That  follows  of  necessity. 

Still,  I  said,  if  a  question  should  arise  as  to  which  of  these 
four  qualities  contributed  most  by  their  presence  to  tlie  excel- 
lence of  the  State,  whether  the  agreement  of  rulers  and  subjects, 
or  the  preservation  in  the  soldiers  of  the  opinion  whicli  the  law 
orduins  about  the  true  nature  of  dangers,  or  wis^lom  and  watch- 
fulness in  the  rulers  would  claim  the  palm,  or  whether  this 
which  I  am  about  to  mention,  and  which  is  fouml  m  children 
and  women,  bond  and  firee,  artisan,  ruler,  subject,  is  not  the  one 
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which  conduces  most  to  the  excellence  of  the  State,  —  t'lis 
quality,  I  mean,  of  every  one  dt)iDg  his  own  work,  and  uot  be- 
ing a  busybotly,  —  the  question  wouM  not  be  easily  determined. 

Certaiuly,  he  replied,  that  would  be  difficult  to  dutennine. 

Then  the  p<)f\er  of  each  iudividual  in  tho  State  to  do  his  own 
work  appears  to  compete  in  (he  scale  of  political  virtue  with 
wisdom,  temperance,  and  courage  ? 

Yes,  he  ;*aid. 

And  the  virtue  which  enters  into  this  competition  is  justice  ? 

Exactly. 

Look  at  this  in  another  liorht.  Are  not  the  rulers  in  a  State 
those  to  whom  you  would  entrust  the  office  of  determining 
causes  ? 

Certainly. 

And  they  will  decide  on  the  principle  that  individuals  are 
neither  to  take  whut  is  another's  nor  to  be  deprived  of  what  is 
their  own  ;  that  will  be  the  principle  at  which  they  will  aim  ? 

Yes ;  that  will  be  their  principle. 

And  that  is  a  just  principle  ? 

Yes. 

Then  on  this  view  also  justice  will  be  admitted  to  be  the 
having  and  doing  what  is  a  mun*s  own,  and  belongs  to  him  ? 

That  is  true.  .01 

Think,  now,  and  say  whether  you  agree  with  me.  Sup- 
pose a  carpenter  to  be  doing  the  business  of  a  cobbler,  or  a  cob- 
bler of  a  carpenter ;  and  suppose  them  to  exchana:e  implements 
or  prerogatives,  or  the  same  pei*son  to  be  doing  the  work  of 
both  :  do  you  think  that  any  great  harm  would  happen  to  the 
Sute? 

Not  at  all,  he  said. 

But  when  the  cobbler  leaves  his  laj*t,  and  he  or  any  other 
whom  nature  designed  to  be  a  trader,  and  whose  heart  is  lifted 
up  by  wealth  or  strength  or  numbers,  or  any  like  advantage, 
attempts  to  force  his  way  into  the  class  of  warriors,  or  a  war- 
rior into  that  of  legislators  and  guardians,  for  which  he  is  un- 
fitted, or  when  one  man  is  trader,  legislator,  and  warrior  all  at 
once,  then  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  that  this  interchange 
of  duties  and  implements  and  this  meddling  of  one  with  another 
is  the  ruin  of  the  State. 

Most  true. 

Then,  said  I,  as  there  are  three  distinct  classes,  any  meddling 
of  them  with  one  another,  or  the  change  of  one  into  another,  is 
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the  greatest  harm  to  the  State,  and  maj  be  most  justly  termed 
eyil-doing  ? 

Precisely. 

And  the  greatest  degree  of  evil-doing  to  one's  own  aij  joa 
would  chanicterize  as  injustice  ? 

Certainly. 

This  then  is  injustice  ;  aud  let  us  once  more  repeat  tlie  thesis 
in  the  opposite  form.  When  the  trader,  the  auxiliary,  and  the 
guuniian  do  their  own  business,  tliat  is  justice,  and  will  make 
the  city  just. 

I  think  that  is  true,  he  said. 

Let  us  not,  I  said,  be  over-positive  as  yet ;  but  if,  on  trial, 
this  conception  of  justice  he  verified  in  the  individual  as  well  as 
in  the  State*  then  there  will  be  no  longer  any  room  for  doubt ; 
but,  if  not,  there  must  be  another  inquiry.  At  present,  how- 
ever, let  us  finish  tlie  old  investigation,  which  we  begun,  as  you 
remember,  under  the  impression  that,  if  we  could  first  examine 
ju>tice  on  the  lurirer  st-ale,  there  would  be  less  difiicultv  in  rec- 
ognizing  her  in  the  individual.  That  larger  example  appeared 
to  be  the  State,  and  we  ma<le  the  best  that  we  could,  knowing 
well  that  in  the  good  St^ite  justice  would  be  found  to  exist. 
Let  us  now  apply  what  we  found  there  to  the  individual,  and  if 
they  agree,  well  aud  good  ;  or,  if  there  be  a  difference  in  the 
individual,  we  will  come  back  to  the  State  and  have  another 
trial  of  the  theory.  The  friction  of  the  two  when  rubbed  to- 
AO'  gather  may  possibly  strike  a  light  in  which  justice  will 
shine  forth,  and  the  vision  which  is  then  revealed  we  will 
fix  in  our  souls. 

That  is  the  right  way,  he  said  ;  let  us  do  as  you  say. 

I  proceeded  to  ask  :  When  two  things,  a  greater  and  less,  are 
culled  by  the  same  name,  are  they  like  or  unlike  in  so  far  as 
they  are  called  the  same  ? 

Like,  he  replied. 

The  just  man  then,  in  being  just,  and  in  reference  to  the 
mere  principle  of  justice,  will  be  like  the  just  State  ? 

He  will. 

And  a  State  was  thought  by  us  to  be  just  when  the  three 
classes  in  the  State  did  tiietr  own  business ;  and  also  thought  to 
be  temperate  and  valiant  and  wise  by  reason  of  certaiu  other 
atfectiuns  and  qualities  of  these  same  classes  ? 

True,  he  said. 

And  so  of  the  individual  ;  we  shall  be  right  in  arguing  that 
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he  has  these  same  principles  in  his  own  soul,  and  may  fairly 
receive  the  iwme  appellations  as  p«is8essing  the  affections  which 
correspond  to  them  ? 

Certainly,  he  said. 

Once  more  then,  O  my  friend,  we  have  alighted  upon  an 
easy  question  —  wlit'ther  the  soul  has  these  three  principles  or 
Dot? 

An  easy  question  !  Nay,  rather,  Socrates,  the  proverb  holds 
that  hard  i^  the  $;oo<l. 

Very  true,  I  said  ;  and  I  confess  that  the  method  which  we 
are  employing,  in  my  jiidj^ment,  seems  to  be  altogether  inade- 
quate to  the  accunite  solution  of  this  question  ;  tor  the  true 
method  is  another  and  a  longer  one.  Still  we  may  arrive  at  a 
solution  not  below  the  level  of  the  previous  inquiry. 

M:iv  we  not  be  saiisticd  with  that  ?  he  said  ;  under  the 
circumstances.  I  am  ((uite  content. 

1  too,  I  replied,  shall  be  extremely  well  satisfie«l. 

Then  faint  not  in  pursiung  the  speculation,  he  said. 

Can  I  be  wrong,  I  said,  in  acknowle>lging  that  in  the  individ- 
ual there  are  the  same  principles  and  habits  which  there  are  in 
the  State  ?  for  if  they  did  not  pass  from  one  to  the  other, 
whence  did  they  come.^  Take  the  quality  of  spirit  or  passion  ; 
there  would  be  something  ridiculous  in  thinking  that  this  qual- 
ity, which  is  characteristic  of  the  Thracians,  Scythians,  and  in 
general  of  the  northern  nations,  when  found  in  States,  does  not 
origitiiite  in  the  individuals  who  compose  them  ;  and  the  same 
may  l)e  said  of  the  love  of  knowleilge,  which  is  the  special  char- 
acteristic of  our  part  of  the  world,  or  the  love  of  money,  which 
may,  with  equal  truth,  be  attributed  to  the  Phoenicians  .^^ 
aod^gyptians. 
♦•^Exactly,  he  said. 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  understanding  this  ? 

None  whatever. 

But  the  difficulty  begins  as  soon  as  we  raise  the  question 
whether  these  principles  are  three  or  one ;  whether,  that  is  to 
say,  we  learn  with  one  part  of  our  nature,  are  angry  with  an- 
other, and  wiih  a  tliird  part  desire  the  satisfaction  of  our  natural 
appetiies ;  or  whether  the  whole  soul  comes  into  play  in  each 
sort  of  aciion  —  to  determine  that  is  the  difficulty. 

Yes,  he  said,  that  is  the  difficulty. 

Then  let  us  now  try  and  determine  whether  they  are  the  same 
or  different. 
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How  shall  we  do  that  ?  he  asked. 

I  replied  as  follows  :  The  same  thing  clearly  CHonot  act  or  be 
acted  upon  in  the  same  part  in  the  same  reUtioii«  at  the  same 
time,  in  contrary  ways ;  and  therefore  whenever  this  occurs  in 
things  apparently  the  same,  we  shall  know  that  they  are  not 
really  the  same,  but  different. 

Good. 

For  example,  I  said,  can  the  same  thing  be  at  rest  and  in 
motion  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  part  ? 

That  is  im)>ossible. 

Still,  I  said,  let  us  have  a  more  precy^e  understanding,  that 
we  may  not  hereafter  have  a  misunderstanding.  Imagine  the 
case  of  a  man  who  is  standing  and  al<o  moving  his  hands  and 
Ills  head,  and  suppo.<«e  a  person  to  say  that  one  and  the  same 
per.«on  is  in  motion  nn<l  at  rest  at  the  same  moment^  to  such  a 
mode  of  .-peecli  wc  .should  oKjt'Ct,  and  should  rather  say  that  one 
part  of  him  is  in  motion  while  another  is  at  rest. 

Verv  true. 

And  suppose  the  objector  to  refine  still  further,  and  draw  the 
nice  distinction  that  not  only  parts  of  tops,  but  whole  tops,  when 
they  are  borne  round  with  their  centre  fixed  on  the  same  s)X)t, 
are  at  rest  and  in  motion  at  the  same  time  (and  he  may  say  the 
same  of  anything  which  revolves  in  the  same  .«poi),  tliis  would 
not  be  admitted  by  us,  becau'^e  in  such  cases  things  are  not  at 
rest  a»id  in  motion  in  the  same  parts  of  themselves  ;  but  we 
should  say  rather  that  they  have  inheriug  in  them  a  circular 
and  a  perpendicular  direction,  and  that  they  stand  in  the  per- 
pendicular line  which  admits  of  no  deviation,  and  move  in  the 
circle.  But  if,  while  revolving,  the  axis  inclines  either  to  the 
right  or  left,  forwards  or  backwards,  then  in  no  point  of  view 
can  they  be  at  rest 

Tiiat  is  the  correct  mode  of  describing  them,  he  replied. 
Then  none  of  these  objections  will  confuse  us,  nor  incline  us 
to  the  belief  that  the  same  thing  at  the  same  time,  in  the  same 
.  Q.    part  or  the  same  relation,  can  be  or  act  or  be  acted  upon  in 
contrary  ways. 
That  I  shall  never  believe,  he  said. 

Yet,  I  said,  that  we  may  not  be  compelled  to  examine  all 
such  objections,  and  prove  at  length  that  they  are  untrue,  let  us 
assume  this  proposition,  and  proceed  on  the  understanding  that 
hereafter,  if  the  assumption  turn  out  to  be  untrue,  the  conse- 
quences which  follow  shall  be  withdrawn. 
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Yes,  he  saM,  Miat  will  be  the  best  way. 

Well.  I  FaiH,  would  you  not  allow  that  assent  and  dissent,  de« 
sire  and  refusal.  attractioQ  and  repulsion,  are  all  of  them  oppo- 
sites,  whether  thi*v  are  reganled  ns  active  or  passive  (for  that 
makes  no  difference  in  the  fact  of  their  opposition)  ? 

Ye*,  he  .«iiid,  ihey  are  opposites. 

Well.  I  said,  uiid  huii;^r  and  thirst,  and  the  de.«ires  in  gen- 
eral, including  willing  and  wishing.  — all  those  you  would  refer 
to  the  classes  already  mentioned.  You  wouUI  say  —  would  you 
not  ?  —  that  the  soul  of  him  who  di*sire.s  is  seeking;  after  the 
ohjcrt  of  dtsiro  ;  or  that  he  draws  to  hiin.«<'lf  the  thing  wliifh  he 
wishes  to  possfss ;  or  a«;ain,  when  a  person  wills  anything  to  bu 
given  him,  his  mind  longing  for  the  realization  of  his  desire 
makes  a  si::n  of  willingness  to  have  the  thing,  as  if  iu  a.ssent  to 
a  question  ? 

I  .«houM  airree  to  that. 

And  what  u'uuld  you  say  of  unwillingness  and  dislike  and  the 
absence  of  desire ;  would  you  not  refer  these  to  the  opposite 
class  of  repulsion  and  rejection  ? 

Certainly. 

Admitting  this  to  be  true  of  desire  generally,  let  us  now  pro- 
ceed to  single  out  a  particnlar  cla-^s  of  desires,  —  shall  we  say 
those  desires  which  are  the  most  evitlent  to  sense,  and  which 
are  termed  hnn!;er  and  thirst  ? 

Let  us  take  that  class,  he  said. 

The  object  of  one  is  food,  and  of  the  other  drink  ? 

Yes. 

And  hero  comes  the  point :  is  not  thirst  the  desire  which  the 
soul  has  of  drink,  and  of  drink  only  ;  not  of  drink  qu.ilified  by 
anything  else  ;  for  example,  warm  or  cold,  or  much  or  little,  or, 
in  a  word,  drink  of  any  particular  sort :  but  if  the  thirst  be  ac- 
companied by  heat,  then  the  desire  is  of  cold  drink  ;  or  if  ac- 
companied by  cold,  then  of  warm  drink ;  or  if  the  thirst  be  ex- 
cessive, then  the  drink  which  is  desired  will  be  excessive;  or, 
if  not  great,  the  quantity  of  drink  will  also  be  small :  but  thirst, 
regarded  as  thirst,  will  only  desire  drink  which  is  the  natural 
satisfaction  of  thirst,  as  hunger  too  will  only  desire  food  ? 

Yes,  he  said,  in  every  case  the  simple  desire  is  of  the  simple 
object,  and  the  qualified  desire  of  the  qualified  object :  that  is  as 
you  say. 

But  here,  I  said,  I  should  wish  to  guard  against  an  ob-  .^^ 
jection.     Some  one  may  argue  that  no  man  desires  drink 
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onlj,  but  good  drink,  or  food  oolj,  but  good  fcod ;  Ibr  good  is 
the  oairenal  object  of  desire,  and  therefiure  thirst  will  oeceMft* 
rily  be  thirst  after  good  drink ;  aud  this  will  bold  eqnelij  of 
everj  otiier  desire. 

Yes,  he  said,  that  objection  does  appear  to  raise  a  difficulty. 

Neverthelesii,  I  said,  relatives  maj  be  correctly  divided  into 
compounds  which  have  a  qnalitj  attached  to  either  term  of  the 
relation,  and  into  simples  whose  correlative  is  simple. 

I  do  not  know  what  7011  mean,  he  said. 

WeU,  I  said,  70a  know  that  the  greater  is  relative  to  the 
less? 


And  the  mndi  greater  to  the  much  less? 
Yes. 

And  the  sometimes  greater  to  the  sometimes  less,  and  the 
greater  that  is  to  l)e  to  the  less  that  is  to  be  ? 

Certainly  he  said. 

And  this  applies  genemlly  to  the  greater  and  less,  nod  also 
to  other  correlative  terms,  such  as  the  double  and  the  hal^  or 
again  to  the  heavier  and  the  lighter,  the  swifter  and  the  slower, 
to  hot  and  cold,  and  any  other  relatives  :  is  not  this  true  ? 

Yes. 
.  And  does  not  the  same  hold  with  the  sciences  ?  The  object 
of  science  is  knowledge  (assuming  that  to  be  the  true  definition), 
but  the  object  of  a  particular  science  is  a  particular  kind  of 
knowledge ;  I  mean,  for  example,  tlmt  the  building  of  a  house 
is  a  kind  of  knowledge  which  is  deBued  and  distinguished  from 
other  kinds  of  knowledge  as  house-building. 

Certainly. 

Because  having  a  particular  quality  which  no  other  has  ? 

Yes. 

And  having  this  particular  quality  or  nature,  because  having 
an  object  of  a  certain  kind ;  and  this  is  true  of  the  other  arts 
and  sciences  ? 

Yes. 

Now,  then,  if  I  have  made  myself  clenr,  you  will  understand 
my  original  meaning  in  what  I  said  about  relatives.  My  mean- 
ing was,  that  if  the  first  term  of  a  relation  is  taken  alone,  the 
second  is  taken  alone ;  if  the  first  term  \^  qualified,  the  second  is 
also  qualified.  I  do  not  say  that  the  two  relatives  neeil  be  **  in 
pari  materia,"  or  that  the  science  of  health  is  healthy,  or  of  dis- 
ease necessarily  diseased,  or  that  the  sciences  of  good  aud  evil 
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are  therefore  good  and  eril ;  hot  onlj  that,  from  having  health 
and  diaease  as  an  object,  the  scienoe  of  medicine  has  come  to  ha 
of  a  certain  nature,  and  is  hence  called  not  merelj  sdence,  hot 
medical  science. 

I  understand  your  meaning,  and  assent  to  jou. 

Would  you  not  say  then«  I  snid,  that  thirst  is  one  of  ^^ 
these  relatiTc  terms,  thirst  being  obvioiisly  — 

Yes,  thirst  is  relative,  and  of  drink. 

And  a  certain  kind  of  thirst  is  rekitive  to  a  certain  kind  of 
drink ;  but  thirst  taken  alone  is  neither  of  much  nor  little,  nor 
of  good  nor  bad,  nor  of  any  particular  kind  of  drink,  but  of 
drink  only  ? 

Certainly. 

Tlien  the  soul  of  the  thirsty  one,  in  that  he  thirsts,  desires 
only  drink,  and  feels  an  impulse  towards  drink  ? 

That  is  plain. 

And  if  you  suppose  something  which  pulls  a  thirsty  soul  away 
from  drink,  that  must  be  different  from  the  thirsQr  principle 
which  draws  him  like  a  beast  to  drink ;  for,  as  we  were  saying, 
the  same  thing  cannot  at  the  same  time  with  the  same  part  ael 
in  contrary  ways  about  the  same. 

Impossible. 

No  more  than  you  can  say  of  the  archer  that  his  hands  posh 
and  pull  the  bow  at  the  same  time,  bat  what  you  say  is  that  ooe 
hand  pushes  and  the  other  pulls. 

Exactly,  he  replied. 

And  might  a  man  be  thirsty,  and  yet  unwilling  to  drink  ? 

Yes,  he  said,  that  often  happens. 

And  in  such  a  case  what  is  one  to  say  ?  Would  you  not  say 
that  there  is  one  principle  in  the  soul  bidding  a  man  to  drink, 
and  a  second  forbidding  him,  which  is  other  and  stronger  than 
that  which  bids  him  ? 

That  is  my  view,  he  replied. 

And  the  forbidding  principle  is  derived  from  reason,  and  the 
bidding  and  attracting  principles  are  the  effects  of  passion  and 
disorder  ? 

Clearly. 
y/^\i%xi  we  may  fidrly  infer  that  they  are  two,  and  that  they 
differ  from  one  another ;  one  of  them  we  may  call  the  rational 
principle  of  the  soul,  the  other,  which  accompanies  certain  pleas* 
ures  and  satisfaction,  is  that  with  which  a  man  loves  and  hun- 
gers and  thirsts  and  feels  the  emotions  of  desire,  and  may  lie 
rightly  termed  irrational  or  appetitive  ? 
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Yes,  he  said,  we  shall  not  l)e  fiir  wrong  in  that. 

Then  let  tlie<e  he  marked  out  as  the  two  principles  which 
there  are  existing  in  the  soul. 

And  \yh:it  shall  we  say  of  passion,  or  spirit  ?  Is  that  a  tliird, 
or  akin  to  one  of  the  prectfding  ? 

I  sliotild  l>c  inclined  to  sav  —  akin  to  desire. 

Well.  I  -aid,  tliei-e  is  a  siorv  which  I  rememlMsr  to  have  heard, 

and  on   wliicli  I  relv.     The  *torv  i«  that  Leoiitiu.^,  the  son  of 

Aglaion,  was  coming  up  from  the  Piraeus,  und<ir  the  north  wall 

on   the  outside,  antl  observed  some  drad  biMlies  lyinu:  on  the 

ffround  bv  the  executioner.      He  felt  a  lou*jinff  desire  to  see 

them,  and  also  a  disgust  and  jibhorrence  of  ihem ;  for  a  time  he 

,  ,^    turned    awav  and    averted  his   eves,  and    then,  suddenly 
4*10  *  .  ' 

overcome   by  the  impulse,  ft»rced   ihem  open,  and   nui    up, 

saying  (to  his  eyes).  Take  your  fill,  ye  wretches,  of  the  fair 

sight. 

I  have  heard  the  storv  mvself,  he  said. 

Now  this  seems  to  imply  that  anger  differs  from  the  desires, 
and  is  sometimes  at  war  with  them. 

That  is  implied,  he  said. 

And  are  there  not  many  other  cases  in  which  we  observe 
that,  when  a  nian*s  desires  violently  prevail  over  his  reason,  he 
reviles  hinis«^lf.  and  is  anorrv  at  the  violence  within  him,  and 
that  ill  this  strnmrle,  which  is  like  the  strujr«rle  of  actions  in  a 
State,  his  spirit  is  on  the  side  of  his  reaMni.  But  that  the 
passionate  or  spirited  element  should  side  with  the  desires  when 
reason  decides  that  she  is  not  to  be  oppose<l.*  this  sort  of  thing, 
I  believe,  you  will  sav  that  you  never  observed  occurrinor  in 
yourself,  nor,  a-*  T  think,  in  any  one  else  ? 

Certainly  not,  he  said. 

Suppose,  1  said,  that  a  man  thinks  he  has  done  a  wrong  to 
another :  the  nobler  he  is  the  less  able  he  is  to  oret  into  a  state 
of  righteous  indignation  ;  his  anger  refuses  to  be  excited  at  the 
hunger  or  cold  or  other  suffering,  which  he  deems  that  the  in- 
jured person  mny  justly  inflict  upon  him? 

True,  he  said. 

But  when  he  thinks  that  he  is  the  sufferer  of  the  wrong,  then 
he  boils  and  chafes,  and  is  on  the  side  of  what  he  l)elieves  to 
be  justice  ;  and  because  he  suffers  hunger  or  cold  or  other  pain 
he  is  only  the  more  determine<l  to  persevere  and  conquer ;  he 
must  do  or  die,  and  will  not  desist,  until  he  hears  the  voice  of 
the  shepherd,  that  is,  reason,  bidding  his  doa  bark  no  more. 

1  Rcudin2  fi))  St?!/  a;'riTpaTT«i»',  trithour  a  c«Miim:i  ;ifler  5*7^. 
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That  is  a  yerj  good  OlustratioOf  he  replied  ;  and  in  our  State  | 
at  we  were  aaying^  Uie  aaziliiiries  were  to  be  dogs,  and  to  liear  \ 
the  Toioe  of  the  rylers.  who  are  their  shepherds.         . ''  "  •  -  .^  ^  >  ^ 

I  perceive,  I  said,  that  you  qaite  understand  me ;  there  ist 
however,  a  further  point  wliich  I  would  wLih  jrou  to  consider* 

What  may  thai  be  ? 

You  remember  tliat  passion  or  spirit  appeared  at  first  sight 
to  be  a  sort  of  desire,  but  now  we  should  say  the  contrary ; 
for  in  the  conflict  of  the  soul  spirit  is  arrayed  on  the  side  of 
the  rational  principle. 

Most  assuredly. 

But  a  further  question  arises.  Is  spirit  different  from  reason 
also,  or  only  a  sort  of  reason  ;  in  which  case,  instead  of  three 
principles  in  the  soul,  there  will  be  only  two,  the  rational  and 
the  concupiscent :  or  rather,  as  the  State  watt  com(M>s«<l  of  ... 
three  classes,  traders,  auxiliaries,  counselors,  h}  may  there 
not  be  in  the  individual  soul  a  third  element  which  is  passbn 
or  spirit,  and  which  is  the  auxiliary  of  reason  when  not  cor- 
rupted by  education  ? 

Yes,  he  said,  there  must  be  a  third. 

Yes,  I  replied,  if  passion,  which  has  already  been  shown  to 
be  different  from  desire,  turn  out  also  to  be  different  from 
reason. 

But  that  is  obvious,  he  said,  and  is  proved  in  the  case  of 
young  children,  who  are  full  of  spirit  almost  as  soon  as  they 
are  bom,  whereas  some  of  them  never  seem  to  attain  to  the 
use  of  reason,  and  a  good  many  only  late  in  11^9. 

Excellent  I  said,  and  the  same  thing  is  seen  in  brute  animalsy 
which  is  a  further  proof  of  the  tnith  of  what  you  are  saying. 
And  Homer,  whose  words  we  have  already  quoted,  may  be 
again  snnmioned  as  a  witness,  where  he  says,  -— 

**  He  1111018  hii  braHt,  ud  thin  rebuked  hii  loal;  **  & 

for  in  those  lines  Homer  has  clearly  supposed  the  power  which 
reasons  about  the  better  and  worse  to  be  different  fit>m  the 
unreasoning  principle  which  is  the  subject  of  the  rebuke. 

That  is  true,  he  said. 

And  now,  after  much  tossing  in  the  argument,  we  have 
reached  land,  and  are  fairly  agreed  that  the  principles  which 
exist  in  the  State,  like  those  in  the  individual,  are  three  in 
number,  and  the  same  with  them. 

I  Od.  n.  17. 
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Exactly. 

And  must  we  not  infer  that  the  individual  is  wise  in  the 
same  way,  and  in  virtue  of  the  same  quality  which  makes  the 
State  wise? 

Certainly. 

And  the  same  quality  which  constitutes  bravery  in  the  State 
constitutes  bravery  in  the  individual,  and  the  same  is  true  of 
all  the  other  virtues  ? 

Assuredlv. 

And  the  individual  will  be  acknowledged  by  us  to  be  just  in 
the  same  way  that  the  State  was  just  ? 

That  will  also  follow  of  course. 

And  the  justice  of  the  State  consisted,  as  we  very  well  re- 
member, in  each  of  the  three  classes  doing  the  work  of  that 
class  ? 

We  are  not  very  likely  to  forget  that,  he  sai<l. 

And  we  must  also  remember  that  the  individual  who.«e  sev- 
eral principles  do  their  own  work  will  be  just,  and  will  do  his 
own  work? 

Ye?»,  he  said,  we  must  remember  that 

And  ought  not  the  rational  principle,  which  is  wise,  and  has 
the  care  of  the  whole  soul,  to  rule,  and  the  passionate  or  spir- 
ited principle  to  be  the  subject  and  ally  ? 

Certainly. 

And,  as  you  were  saying,  the  harmornzing  influence  of  music 
and  gymnastic  will  bring  them  into  accord,  nerving  and  educat- 
ing the  reason  with  noble  woixls  and  lessons,  and  softening  and 
..g.    consoling  and  civilizing  the  wildness  of  passion  with  har- 
^^    mony  and  rhythm  ? 

Quite  true,  he  said. 

And  these  two,  thus  nurtured  and  educated,  and  having 
learned  truly  to  know  their  own  functions,  will  set  a  rule  over 
the  concupiscent  part  of  every  man,  which  is  the  largest  and 
most  insatiable  ;  over  this  they  will  set  a  guard,  lest,  waxing 
great  with  the  fullness  of  bodily  pleasures,  as  they  are  termed, 
and  no  longer  confined  to  her  own  sphere,  the  concupiscent 
soul  should  attempt  to  enslave  and  rule  those  who  are  not  her 
natural-born  subjects,  and  overturn  the  whole  life  of  man  ? 

Very  true,  he  said. 

The  two  will  be  the  defenders  of  the  whole  soul  and  the 
whole  body  against  attacks  from  without ;  the  one  counseling, 
and  the  other  fightin*!  under  the  command  of  their  leader,  and 
courageously  executing  his  counsels. 
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True. 

And  he  is  to  be  deemed  oouraf^eous  who,  having  the  element 
of  passion  working  in  him,  preserves,  in  the  midst  of  pain  and 
pleasure,  the  notion  of  danger  which  reason  prescribes  ? 

Right,  he  replietl. 

And  he  is  wise  who  has  in  him  that  little  part  which  rules 
and  gives  orders ;  that  part  being  supposed  to  have  a  knowl- 
edge of  what  is  for  the  interest  of  each  and  all  of  the  three 
other  parts  ? 

As:*ure<lly. 

And  would  you  not  say  that  he  is  temperate  who  has  these 
same  elements  in  friendly  harmony,  in  whom  the  one  ruling 
principle  of  reason,  and  the  two  subject  ones  of  spirit  and  desire 
are  equally  agreed  that  reason  ought  to  rule,  and  do  not  rebel  ? 

Certainly,  in*  said,  that  is  the  true  account  of  temperance 
whether  in  the  State  or  individual. 

And  surely,  I  s<aid,  a  man  will  be  just  in  the  manner  of 
which  we  have  several  times  already  spoken  and  no  other  ? 

That '«  very  certain. 

And  is  the  edge  of  justice  blunted  in  the  individual,  or  ii 
there  any  reason  why  our  definition  of  justice  should  not  applj 
equally  to  the  individual  and  to  the  State  ? 

None  in  my  judgment,  he  said. 

Because,  I  said,  if  any  doubt  is  still  lingering  in  our  minds, 
a  few  oonimonplace  instances  will  satisfy  us  of  the  truth  of  this. 

What  sort  of  instances  do  you  mean  ? 

Why,  for  example,  I  said,  who  would  imagine  that  the  just 
State,  or  the  man  who  is  trained  in  the  principles  of  such  a 
State,  would  be  more  likely  than  the  unjust  to  make  away  ^.^ 
with  a  deposit  of  gold  or  silver  ? 

No  one,  as  I  should  suppose,  he  replied. 

Will  such  an  one,  I  said,  ever  be  guilty  of  sacrilege  or  theft, 
or  treachery  either  to  his  friends  or  to  his  country  ? 

That  will  be  far  from  him. 

Neither  will  he  ever  break  faith  where  there  have  been  oatha 
or  agreements  ? 

Impossible. 

No  one  will  be  less  likely  to  commit  adultery,  or  to  dishonor 
his  father  and  mother,  or  to  fail  in  his  religious  duties  ? 

No  one. 

And  tlie  reason  of  this  is  that  each  part  of  him  is  doing  his 
own  business,  whether  in  niling  or  being  ruled  ? 
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That  is  the  truth. 

Are  you  satisfied  then  that  the  quality  which  makes  snch 
meo  and  such  States  is  justice,  or  do  you  hope  to  disoover  some 
other  ? 

Not  I,  indeed. 

Then  our  dream  has  been  realized  ;  and  as  we  were  saying 
at  the  beginning  of  our  work  of  construction,  some  divine 
power  must  have  conducted  us  to  a  sort  of  fin>t  principle  or 
form  of  justice  —  that  suspicion  of  ours  has  been  now  verified  ? 

Yes,  certainly. 

And  the  division  of  labor  which  require<l  the  cari>enter  and 
the  shoemaker  and  the  rest  of  the  citizens  to  be  doing  each  his 
own  business,  and  not  another's,  was  a  kind  of  shadow  of  justice, 
and  therefore  of  use  ? 

Clearlv. 

And  justice  was  the  reality  of  which  thi<j  was  the  somblance; 
dealing,  however,  not  with  the  outward  man,  but  with  the  in- 
ward, which  is  the  true  self  and  concernment  of  a  mnn :  for  the 
just  man  does  not  permit  the  several  elements  within  him  to 
meddle  with  one  another,  or  any  of  them  to  do  the  work  of 
others,  but  he  sets  in  order  his  own  inner  life,  and  is  his  own 
master,  and  at  peace  with  himself;  and  when  he  has  bound  to- 
gether the  three  principles  within  him.  which  may  be  compared 
to  the  middle,  higher,  and  lower  divisions  of  the  scale,  and  the 
intermediate  intervals  —  when  he  has  bound  together  all  these, 
and  is  no  longer  many,  but  has  become  one  entirely  temperate 
and  perfectly  adjusted  nature,  then  he  will  begin  to  act,  if  *»e 
has  to  act,  whether  in  a  matter  of  properly,  or  in  the  treatment 
of  the  body,  or  some  affair  of  politics  or  private  business ;  in  all 
which  cases  he  will  think  and  call  just  and  good  action  that 
which  preserves  and  cooperates  with  this  condition,  and  the 
knowledge  which  presides  over  this  wisdom ;  and  unjust  action, 
...  that  which  at  any  time  destroys  this,  and  the  opinion  which 
presides  over  unjust  action,  ignorance. 

That  is  the  precise  truth,  Socrates. 

Very  good ;  and  if  we  were  to  say  that  we  had  discovered 
the  just  man  and  the  just  State,  and  the  place  of  justice  in  each 
of  them,  that  would  not  be  a  very  vain  boast  ? 

No,  indeed. 

May  we  be  so  bold  then  as  to  say  this  ? 

Let  us  be  so  bold,  he  replied. 

And  now,  I  said,  injustice  has  to  be  considered. 
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That  »  evident 

Then,  assnming  the  Uireefold  division  of  the  wo>}i\^  muit  not 
injustice  be  a  kind  of  qnarrel  between  these  three -» a  meddle« 
iomene^s,  and  interference,  and  rising  up  of  a  part  of  the  sonl 
agninitt  the  whole  soul,  im  assertion  of  unlawful  authority,  which 
is  made  by  a  rebellious  subject  ag:unst  a  tnic  prince,  of  whom 
he  is  the  natural  VA.«sal  —  that  is  the  sort  of  thing ;  the  con* 
fusion  and  error  of  these  parts  or  elements  is  injustice  and  in- 
temperance and  cowardice  and  ignorance,  and  in  general  all 
vice? 

Exactly  so,  he  said. 

And  if  tlie  nature  of  justice  and  injustice  be  known,  then  the 
meaning  of  acting  unjustly  and  being  unjust,  or,  again,  of  acting 
ju«tly,  will  also  be  perfectly  clear  ? 

What  do  vou  mean  ?  he  saitl. 

Why.  T  s:iid.  they  are  like  disease  and  health  ;  being  in  tlie 
•oul  just  what  disease  and  health  are  in  the  body. 

How  is  that  ?  he  said. 

Why,  J  said,  that  which  is  healthy  causes  health,  and  that 
which  is  unhealthy  causes  disease. 

Yes. 

And  just  actions  cause  justice,  and  unjust  actions  cause  injus« 
tice? 

That  is  certain. 

And  the  creation  of  health  is  the  creation  of  a  natural  order 
and  government  of  one  another  in  the  parts  of  the  body ;  and 
the  creation  of  disease  is  the  creation  of  a  state  of  things  in 
which  they  are  at  variance  with  this  natural  order  ? 

True. 

And  is  not  this  equally  true  of  the  soul  ?  Is  not  the  crea- 
tion of  justice  the  creation  of  a  natural  order  and  government 
of  one  another  in  the  parts  of  the  soul,  and  the  creation  of  in- 
justice the  opposite  ? 

Exactly,  he  said. 

Then  virtue  is  the  health  and  beauty  and  well-being  of  the 
sonl,  and  vice  is  the  disease  and  weakness  and  deformity  of  the 
ioul? 

True. 

And  good  practices  lead  to  virtue,  and'  evil  practices  to  vice  ? 

Assuredly. 

Still  our  old  question  of  the  comparative  advantage  of  .^ 
justice  and  injustice  has  not  been  answered :  Which  is  the 
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more  profltnUey  to  be  joit  and  do  JQStlj,  and  praettoe  Tirtoe, 
whether  seeti  or  unaeen  of  gods  and  inett«  or  (o  be  anjiist  and 
do  anjostly,  if  onlj  unpanished  and  aQiniiHX>ved  ? 

In  mj  judgment,  Socrates,  the  quettioii  liat  now  become 
ridiculout.  If^  when  the  bodily  constttutiou  it  gone,  life  is  no 
longer  endurable,  though  pampered  witli  every  sort  of  meats 
and  drinks,  and  having  all  wealtli  and  nil  power,  shall  we  be 
told  tliat  life  b  worth  having  when  the  very  essence  ci  the  vital 
principle  is  undermined  and  corrupted,  even  though  a  man  be 
allowed  to  do  whatever  he  pleases,  if  at  the  same  time  he  is 
forbidden  to  escape  from  vice  and  injustice,  or  attain  jiutice  and 
virtue^  seeing  that  we  now  know  the  true  nature  of  each  ? 

Tes,  I  said,  tliat  is  ridiculous,  as  you  say.  Still,  as  we  are 
near  the  spot  at  which  we  may  see  the  truth  with  our  own  eyes, 
let  us  not  faint  by  the  way. 

Certainly  not,  he  replied. 

Come  hitlier  tlieii,  I  said,  ascend  tlie  hill  which  overhangs  the 
dty,  and  see  the  various  forms  of  vice. 

I  am  following  yon,  he  replied :  proceed. 

I  said.  We  seem  to  have  reached  a  summit  of  speculation 
from  which  you  may  look  down  and  see  the  single  form  of  vir* 
tue,  and  the  forms  of  vice  innumerable ;  there  being  foar  special 
one.'^  which  are  deserving  of  note. 

What  do  you  mean  ?  he  said. 

I  mean,  I  replied,  that  there  appear  to  be  as  many  forms  of 
the  soul  as  there  are  forms  of  the  State. 

How  many  ? 

There  are  five  of  the  State,  and  five  of  the  soul,  I  said. 

What  are  they  ? 

The  first,  I  said,  is  that  which  we  have  been  describing,  and 
which  may  be  said  to  have  two  names,  monarchy  and  aristoc- 
racy, according  as  rule  is  exercised  by  one  or  many. 

True,  he  replied. 

But  I  regard  this  as  one  form  only ;  for  whether  the  govern- 
ment is  in  the  hands  of  one  or  many,  if  the  governors  have 
been  trained  in  the  manner  which  we  have  described,  the  fun- 
damental  laws  of  the  State  will  not  be  subverted. 

That  is  true,  he  replied* 
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SUCH  is  the  good  and  true  State,  and  the  good  and  true    .j.^ 
mail  is  of  the  same  pattern  ;  and  if  this  is  ri^ht  every 
other  is  wrong;  and  the  error  is  one  which  affects  not  only  the 
ordering  of  the  State,  but  also   tlie  reguhition  of  tlie  individual 
soul.     There  are  four  forms  of  this  evil. 

What  are  they  ?  he  said. 

I  was  proceeding  to  tell  the  order  in  which  the  four  evil  forms 
appeared  to  me  to  succeeil  one  another,  when  Polemarclius  began 
to  whisper  to  his  neighbor  Adeimantus,  who  was  sitting  just 
beyond  him  on  the  further  side.  He  put  out  his  liand,  and  took 
him  by  the  coat  at  the  upper  part,  by  the  shoulder,  and  di-ew 
him  towards  him,  leaning  forward  himself  and  saying  something, 
of  which  I  only  caught  the  words,  ^  Shall  we  let  him  off,  or 
what  ?  " 

Certainly  not,  said  Adeimantus,  raising  his  voice. 

What  is  that,  I  said,  which  you  refuse  to  let  off  ? 

You,  he  said. 

Still  I  asked  for  an  explanation.^ 

Why,  he  said,  we  think  that  you  are  lazy  and  mean  to  cheat 
us  out  f^^  the  best  part  of  the  story  ;  and  you  have  a  notion  that 
you  '  il  not  be  detected  in  passing  lightly  over  an  entire  and 
veiy  important  division  of  the  subject,  —  that  which  relates  to 
women  and  children,  —  as  if  there  could  be  no  manner  of  doubt 
in  this  instance  also  that  **  friends  will  have  ail  things  in 
common." 

And  am  I  not  right,  Adeimantus  ? 

Yes,  he  said ;  but  the  word  **  right,"  like  everything  else,  has 
to  be  explained ;  for  this  community  may  be  of  many  kinds. 
Plea'*e,  therefore,  to  say  which  you  mean ;  for  we  have  been  ex- 
pecting that  you  would  tell  us  something  about  their  family  life 

VOL.  n.  IS 
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-»  how  they  would  bring  children  into  the  world,  and  rear  them 
when  they  nrrived,  and,  in  general,  what  is  the  nature  of  this 
comoiunity  of  women  and  children  —  as  we  are  of  opinion  that 
the  right  or  wrong  management  of  these  matters  will  have  a 
great  and  paramount  influence  on  the  State  for  good  or  for  eriL 
And  now,  as  you  are  taking  in  hand  anotlier  State,  without  har* 
ing  determined  these  |>oints,  we  have  resolved,  as  you  heard,  not 
.  .^  to  let  you  go  until  you  give  a  satisfactory  explanation  of 
all  this,  as  of  the  r&<t. 

In  that  resolution,  said  Glaucon,  you  may  regard  me  as  con- 
sentient. 

And  without  more  ado,  you  may  take  that,  said  Thraayma- 
chu^,  as  the  decision  of  us  all. 

I  said,  You  do  not  knr>w  what  you  are  doing  in  thus  assail- 
ing me.  \Vhut  an  argument  are  you  raising !  Just  as  I 
thouf^ht  that  I  had  finished,  and  wtis  only  too  «;Ia(l  that  I  had 
laid  this  question  to  sleep,  and  was  reflecting  how  fortunate  I 
was  in  your  acquiescence  in  what  I  then  said,  you  begin  again, 
ignorant  of  what  a  hornefs  nest  of  wonls  you  are  arousing. 
Now  I  foresaw  this  coming  trouble,  and  this  was  the  reason 
why  I  made  the  omission. 

TVhat,  said  Tlirasymachus ;  do  you  think  that  we  are  come  to 
look  for  the  philosopher's  stone,  or  to  hear  discourse? 

Yes,  said  I,  bnt  discourse  should  have  a  limit. 

Yes,  Socrates,  said  Glaucon,  and  the  whole  of  life  is  the  only 
limit  which  wi.-*e  men  assign  to  the  hearin^j  of  such  discourses. 
But  do  not  regard  that ;  only  in  your  own  way  answer  the 
question  :  What  sort  of  community  of  women  and  children  is 
this  which  is  to  prevail  among  the  guardians?  and  how  are 
their  children  to  be  brought  up  in  infancy,  which  is  apparently 
the  most  difficult  part  of  education  ?  Tell  us  how  these  things 
will  be. 

Yes,  my  simple  friend,  but  the  answer  is  the  reverse  of  easy ; 
for  many  more  doubts  arise  about  this  than  about  our  previous 
inquiries.  For  the  practicability  of  what  is  said  may  be 
doubted  ;  and  looked  at  in  another  point  of  view,  whether  the 
scheme,  if  ever  so  practicable,  will  be  for  the  best,  is  also  doubt- 
ful. Hence  there  arises  a  fear,  as  we  draw  near,  lest  our  aspi- 
ration should  be  a  dream  only. 

Fear  not,  he  replied,  for  your  audience  are  not  exacting,  any 
more  than  they  are  skeptical  or  hostile. 

I  said  :  My  good  friend,  I  suppose  that  you  mean  to  encour- 
age me  by  these  wortl-*  ? 
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Yes,  he  said. 

Then   let  me  tell   voii  lliat  you  are  (Liing  jtist  the  contrary  • 

the  consolation  would  have  been   ffood   had   I   belicve<l  invself 

that  I  knew  what  I  was  talking:  about:  for  to  know  and   to  de- 

clare  the  truth  in   matters  of  high   interest  which  a  man   Iov(»s, 

aiuonir  wise  men  wh«)  love  him,  is  a  safe  tliiiii:  and   «;ives  conti- 

deuce;  but  to  carry  on  an  argument   when    vou   are  vourself 

Oidv  a  doubtinij  innnircr,  which  is  mv  case,  that   is  a  dan-     ... 
.  .  '  4')  1 

gerous  and  slippery  thing;  and   the  «langer  is   not    that    F 

shall   be   laughed   at   (the   t'{ii\v  of  that   would   bit  childi-h),  but 

that  I  sludl  miss  mv  fbotinix  when    I  ouirht   to   l»e  surest  of  the 

truth,  an<l  <liag  my  friends  atter  me  in   my  fail.      And    I   pray 

Nemesis   not    to  visit    upon    me   the  words  which  I  am   i:oin«;  to 

utter.      For  I  do  indeed  believe  that  to  l»e  .ui  involuntarv  homi- 

citle  is  a  less  crime  than    to    be   a   «K'iviv«'r   .I'Miut    tin?    beautiful. 

the  good,  and  the  just  in  institutions.      And  that  is  a  ri>k  whieii 

I   wouM    rather   run   amoiii'  enemies   than    aiuonjx   friends,   and 

therefore  vou  tlo  well  to  console   me.^ 

Glaucon  laughed  and  said  :  Well  tlien,  Socrates,  in  case  you 
and  vour  ar-nnnent  do  us  nuv  serious  injury  you  sliall  be  ac- 
quitted  bef«u*ehand,  as  though  you  were  a  homiei<le,  and  shall 
not  be  held  to  be  a  deceiver  ;  take  courage  then  and  s|)eak. 

Well,  I  said,  the  law  says  that  when  a  man  is  acquitte<l  he  is 
free  from  guilt,  and  if  in  that  case,  then  also  in  this. 

Then  why  shoidd  you  mind  ? 

Well,  I  replied.  I  sup[)«»se  that  I  must  retrace  my  steps  an<l 
say  what  I  perhaps  ought  t«»  have  said  beKu'e.  Tiie  men  have 
played  out  their  part,  and  now  comes  tiie  women's  turn  ;  of 
whom  I  will  proceed  to  speak,  and  the  more  so  as  I  am  invited 
by  you.  For  men  l)orn  and  educated  like  our  citizens,  the  only 
way,  in  my  opinion,  of  arriviiig  at  a  right  conclusion  about  the 
possession  and  use  of  women  and  children  is  to  follow  the  prin- 
ciple which  has  been  already  laid  down  about  the  men  ;  that 
principle  was  that  they  were  to  be  the  guardians  and  watch- 
dogs of  the  herd. 

True. 

Let  us  proceed  then  to  give  the  women  a  similar  training 
and  education,  and  see  how  far  that  accords  with  our  design. 

What  do  vou  mean  ?   he  said. 

What  I  mean  may  be  put  into  the  form  of  a  question.  I  said  : 
Do  we  divi<le  doirs   into  he's  and   she's,  and  take  the  masculine 

1    Keadiiig  Surrt  tu  fx*  tra^atxvdt'i. 
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gender  out  to  hunt,  or  hare  them  to  keep  watch  and  ward  orer 
the  flock,  while  we  leave  the  females  at  home,  under  the  idea 
that  the  hearinf^  and  stuckling  their  puppies  hinder  them  from 
sharing  in  the  lahors  of  the  males  ? 

No,  he  said,  tliej  share  alike ;  the  difference  between  them  is 
only  one  of  strength  and  weakness. 

But  can  you  use  different  animals  for  the  same  purpose,  unless 
they  are  fed  and  bred  in  the  same  way  ? 

You  cannot 

Then  if  women  are  to  have  the  same  duties  as  men,  thej 
.  .,^   must  have  the  same  education  ? 
*^-        Yes. 

The  education  which  was  assigned  to  the  men  was  music  and 
gymnastic  ? 

Ye3. 

Then  women  must  be  taught  music  and  gymnastic,  and  also 
the  art  of  war,  which  they  must  practice  like  the  men  ? 

I  suppose  that  is  the  inference. 

I  should  rather  expect,  I  said,  that  several  of  our  proposals, 
if  they  are  carried  out,  being  unusual,  may  appear  ridiculous. 

No  duubt  of  that. 

Yes,  I  said,  and  the  most  ridiculous  thing  of  all  will  be  the 
siglit  of  women  naked  in  the  palaestra,  exercising  with  the  men, 
especially  when  they  get  old ;  they  certainly  will  not  be  a  vision 
of  beauty  any  more  than  the  wrinkled  old  men,  who  have  any- 
thing but  an  agreeable  appearance  when  they  take  to  gym- 
nastics ;  this,  however,  does  not  deter  them. 

Yes,  indeed,  he  said :  according  to  present  notions  the  pro- 
posal would  appear  ridiculous. 

But  then,  I  said,  as  we  have  determined  to  speak  our  minds, 
we  must  not  fear  the  je<»ts  of  the  wits  which  will  be  directed 
against  this  sort  of  innovation ;  how  they  will  talk  of  women's 
attainments  in  music  as  well  as  in  gymnastic,  and  above  all 
about  their  wearing  armor  and  riding  upon  horseback  ? 

Very  true,  he  replied. 

Yet  having  begun,  we  must  go  on  and  attack  the  difficulty ; 
at  the  same  time  begging  of  these  gentlemen  for  once  in  their 
life  to  be  serious.  Not  long  ago,  as  we  shall  remind  them,  the 
Greeks  were  of  the  opinion,  which  is  still  generally  received 
among  the  barbarians,  that  the  sight  of  a  naked  man  was  ridicu- 
lous and  improper ;  and  when  first  the  Cretans  and  then  the 
Lacedaemonians  introduced  naked  exercises,  the  wits  of  that 
day  might  have  ridiculed  all  this  equally. 
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No  doubt 

But  when  experience  sliowe<1  that  to  let  all  things  he  seen 
was  far  better  than  to  cover  them  up,  and  the  ludicrous  etfect  to 
the  outward  eye  vanished  before  the  approval  of  reaison,  that 
showed  the  man  to  be  a  fool  who  lau<;lis  or  directs  the  shaiU 
of  his  ridicule  at  any  other  sight  but  that  of  folly  and  vice,  or 
seriously  inclines  to  measure  the  beautiful  by  any  other  stand- 
ard but  that  of  the  good. 

That  is  very  true,  he  replied. 

Firit  then,  whether  a  man  likes  to  put  the  question  in  jest  or 
in  earnest,  let  us  ask  al)out  the  nature  of  woman:  Is  she  ..^ 
cnpable  of  sharing  either  wholly  or  partially,  or  not  at  all, 
in  the  actions  of  men  1  And  i.<4  the  art  of  war  one  of  those  arts 
in  which  she  can  or  cannot  share  ?  That  will  be  the  best  way 
of  commencing  the  inquiry,  and  will  probably  lead  to  the  fairest 
conclusion. 

That  will  be  best. 

Suppose  that  we  take  the  other  side  and  begin  by  arguing 
against  ourselves,  in  order  that  the  adversary's  position  may  be 
fairly  defended. 

You  may  as  well  do  that,  he  9aid. 

Then  let  us  put  a  speech  into  the  mouths  of  our  opponents. 
They  will  say :  "  Socrates  and  Glaucon,  no  adversary  need 
convict  you,  for  you  are  self-convicted  by  the  admission  which 
you  originally  made  of  the  principle  that  every  one  was  to  do 
his  own  work  according  to  his  nature.**  And  certainly,  if  I  am 
not  mistaken,  there  was  such  an  admission  made  by  us.  Then 
he  will  proceed  to  say  :  **  Is  there  not  the  greatest  difference 
between  the  natures  of  men  and  women  ?  '*  And  we  shall  re- 
ply :  Of  course,  there  is.  And  he  will  ask  ^  whether  men  and 
women  ought  not  to  have  different  tasks  imposed  upon  them, 
such  as  are  agreeable  to  their  different  natures  ?  **  Certainly 
they  ought  **  Have  yon  not  then  fallen  into  a  great  inconsist- 
ency in  saying  that  men  and  women,  who  are  entirely  different, 
ought  to  perform  the  same  actions  ?  **  —  What  defense  will  you 
make  for  us,  my  good  sir,  against  any  one  who  offers  these  ob- 
jections ? 

That,  he  said,  is  not  an  easy  question  to  answer  on  the  in- 
stant ;  and  I  shall  and  I  do  beg  of  you  to  draw  out  the  case  on 
our  side. 

There.  Glaucon,  I  said,  is  just  the  difficulty  which  made 
me  hesitate  in   having  anything  to  do  with   ihe  law  about  the 
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of  women  and  childrai ;  and  that  is  not  the  only  dBfll* 


Vfhj  jm^  ho  Mid,  there  is  something  of  a  difficulty. 

Tea,  I  saidv  hat  the  fiiet  is  tliat  wiien  a  man  is  out  of 
depth,  whether  he  has  fidlen  ioto  a  swimming  bath,  or  into  a 
mighty  ocean,  lie  has  to  swim  all  the  same. 

Veiy  tme. 

Aiid  roost  not  we  swim  and  make  for  some  haTen,  m  the 
hope  that  Arion*s  dolphin  or  some  odier  miraculou:*  help  may 
save  OS? 

That  most  be  the  way,  I  suppose,  he  mid. 

Well  theii,  kst  us  see  if  we  can  discover  a  way  of  escape. 
Onr  principle  was  that  dillvrent  natures  ought  to  liave  diflerent 
pursuits,  and  that  nieuV  and  women**  nature;*  are  different. 
And  now  wh:it  are  we  savin*;?  — that dittcrent  naiiires  ouuht  to 
have  tliu  siime  pursuits,  —  thii  is  the  incon:*i8teuey  which  is 
charged  upon  us. 

Precisely. 
^»  .        Verily,  Glauoon,  I  said,  glorious  is  the  power  of  the  art 
of  contradiction ! 

Why  do  vou  sav  that  ? 

BecauM  I  think  that  many  a  man  fiills  into  this  practice 
against  his  will.  When  he  thinks  that  he  is  reasoning  he  is 
really  disputing,  just  because  he  is  unable  to  define  and  divide 
that  of  which  he  is  spf*aking ;  and  he  will  pursue  a  merely  verbal 
opposition  in  the  spirit  of  C(»ntention  and  not  of  fair  discussion. 

Yes,  he  replied,  tliat  is  very  often  the  case ;  but  what  bus  that 
to  do  with  us  and  our  argument  ? 

A  great  deal ;  for  there  is  certainly  a  danger  of  our  getting 
unintentionally  into  a  verbal  opposition. 

In  what  way  ? 

Why  we  valiantly  and  pugnaciously  insist  upon  the  verbal 
tmtb,  that  the  same  natures  ought  to  have  the  same  pursuits,^ 
bnt  we  never  considered  at  all  what  is  the  difference  of  nature 
implied  in  the  words  ^  same  "  and  **  other,'*  or  what  was  our 
meaning  in  defining  them  and  assigning  different  pursuits  to 
different  natun*s. 

Why,  no,  he  said,  that  was  never  considered  by  us. 

I  snid :  Suppose  that  by  way  of  illustration  we  were  to  ask 
the  question  whether  there  is  not  an  opposition  in  nature  between 
bald  men  and  hairy  men ;  and  if  there  is,  why  tlien,  if  bald  men 

1  Reading  rh  t)ip  aitr'iP  ^(tetw  8ri  tkm'  aHfritv  «.  r.  K, 
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•re  oobUert,  forbid  the  hairj  meot  or  if  the  hairj  mra  are 
cobblers,  th«n  forbid  the  bald  men  to  be  Gobblers  ? 

That  would  be  a  famous  jest,  he  said. 

Yes,  I  said,  a  jest ;  mid  why  ?  the  absurdity  only  arises  from 
the  drcum^tauce  that  our  original  idea  of  differences  of  nature 
eoieriog  into  the  coiistructitm  of  the  State  did  n«it  extend  in 
each  case  lo  every  difference,  but  oidy  to  those  difTerenoes  which 
affected  the  pursuit  in  which  the  individual  is  engaged ;  thus,  for 
example,  a  man  or  a  woman  who  has  the  soul  ^  of  a  physidaii 
may  be  said  to  be  essentially  the  same. 

True. 

Whereas  the  phy:<ician  and  tlie  carpenter  are  different  ? 

Certainly. 

And  if.  I  said,  tlie  male  and  female  sex  appear  to  differ  in 
their  fitness  for  any  art  or  pursuit,  we  should  ssy  tlmt  such  pur- 
suit or  urc  oui^lit  to  be  assigned  to  one  or  the  other  of  them  ; 
but  if  the  difference  cmisi'^ts  only  in  women  bearing  and  men 
begetting  children,  this  does  not  iimount  to  a  proof  f hiit  a  woman 
difl^rs  from  a  man  in  that  re'«pect  of  which  we  are  speaking ; 
and  we  shall  therefore  continue  to  maintain  that  our  guardians 
and  their  wives  ought  to  have  the  same  pursuits. 

That  is  true,  he  said. 

The  next  step  will  be  to  de:»ire  our  opponent  to  show  how,  in 
reference  to  any  of  the  pursuits  or  arts  of  citizens,  the  ... 
nature  of  a  woman  differs  firom  that  of  a  man  ?  That 
will  be  very  fiiir ;  and  perhaps  he,  like  yourself,  will  reply  that 
to  give  an  answer  on  the  instant  is  not  easy ;  a  little  reflection  is 
needed. 

Yes,  perhaps. 

Suppose  then  that  we  invite  him  to  come  along  with  ns  in 
the  argument,  and  then  we  may  hope  to  show  him  that  there  is 
no  special  function  which  a  woman  has  in  the  administration  of 
the  State. 

By  all  means. 

Let  us  say  to  him.  Come  now,  and  we  will  ask  you  a  ques- 
tion :  when  you  say  that  one  man  has  natural  gifls  and  ho- 
other  not,  was  this  your  meaning?  that  the  former  will  acquire 
a  thing  easily  which  the  latter  will  have  a  difficulty  in  acquir- 
ing; a  little  learning  will  lead  the  one  to  discover  a  great  deal; 
whereas  the  other,  after  a  great  deal  of  learning  and  application, 
will  only  forget  what  he  has  learned ;  or  again,  you  may  mean, 

1  Reading  larpiKhif  pAw  Mil  Wpuc^r  r^9  "^xh*  twrtu. 
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that  the  one  has  a  bodj  whidi  is  a  good  serrant  to  Us  mind, 
while  the  bodjr  of  the  other  is  at  war  with  his  mind :  these 
would  be  the  sort  of  diflTereDoes  whidi  distingoish  the  man  of 
eapadtjT  from  the  man  who  is  wanting  in  capaci^? 

That,  he  saiti.  will  be  uiiiversallj  allowed. 

CSan  yoQ  mention  any  punuit  of  man  in  which  the  male  sex 
has  not  all  these  qualities  in  a  fiir  higher  degree  than  the 
female?  Need  I  waste  time  in  speaking  of  Che  art  of  weaTing, 
and  the  management  of  pancakes  and  presenres*  in  which 
womankind  does  really  appear  to  he  great,  and  in  whidi  the 
superiority  of  the  other  sex  is  the  most  laiigliable  thing  in 
the  world? 

You  are  qnite  right,  he  replied,  in  miiiiitaining  the  general 
inferiority  of  tlie  female  sex ;  at  tlie  same  time  many  women 
are  iii  many  things  superior  to  many  men,  though,  speaking 
generally,  what  you  say  is  true. 

And  so,  I  said,  my  friend,  in  tlie  administration  of  a  Slate 
neitlier  a  woman  as  a  woman,  nor  a  man  as  a  man  has  any 
special  function,  but  the  gifts  of  nature  are  equally  diffused  in 
both  sexes ;  all  the  pursuits  of  men  are  the  pursuits  of  women 
also,  and  in  nil  of  them  a  women  is  only  a  lesser  man. 

Very  true. 

Then  are  we  to  impose  all  our  enactments  on  men  and  none 
of  them  on  women  ? 

Thnt  will  never  do. 

One  woman  has  a  gift  of  healing,  another  not ;  one  is  a  mn* 
sician,  and  another  is  not  a  musician  ? 

Very  true. 
.  .^       And  one  woman  has  a  turn  for  gjrmnastic  and  military 
exercises,  while  another  is   un warlike  and  hates  gym- 
nastics? 

Beyond  question. 

And  one  woman  is  a  philosopher,  and  another  is  an  enemy 
of  philosophy  ;  one  has  spirit,  and  another  is  without  spirit  ? 

That  is  also  true. 

Then  one  woman  will  haye  the  temper  of  a  guardian,  and 
another  not ;  for  was  not  the  selection  of  the  male  guardians 
determined  by  these  sort  of  differences  ? 

That  is  true. 

Then  the  woman  has  equally  with  the  man  the  qualities 
which  make  a  guardian;  she  differs  only  in  degrees  of 
strength  ? 
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Tluit  is  olmont. 

And  those  who  have  such  qualities  are  the  women  who  are 
to  be  selected  as  the  companions  and  colleagnet  of  onr  guard* 
iant,  and  who  will  resemble  them  in  ability  and  diaracter  ? 

Very  true. 

And  being  of  tlie  some  nature  with  tliem,  ought  they  not  to 
baye  the  same  pursuiu  ? 

They  ought. 

Then,  as  we  were  saying  before,  there  b  nothing  unnatnral 
in  assigning  music  and  gymnastic  to  the  wires  of  the  guardiaua. 
To  that  we  oome  round  again. 

Very  good. 

The  law  which  enacted  this  instead  of  being  an  impossibility 
or  mere  aspiration  was  agreeable  to  nature,  and  the  contrary 
practice,  which  prevails  at  present,  is  in  reality  a  violation  ol* 
nature. 

That  appears  to  be  true. 

There  was,  first,  the  possibility,  and  secondly,  the  advautaga 
of  such  an  arrangement,  which  has  to  be 


And  the  possibility  lias  been  allowed  ? 

Yes. 

And  the  advantage  has  next  to  be  acknowledged  ? 

That  b  the  next  questiiin. 

Tou  would  admit  that  the  same  education  which  makea  a 
man  a  good  gtiardian  will  make  a  woman  a  good  gnardian ;  fiir 
their  original  nature  b  the  same  ? 

Yes. 

I  should  like  to  ask  you  a  question  :  Would  yon  say  that  all 
men  are  equal  in  excellence,  or  b  one  man  better  than  another  ? 

The  latter. 

And  in  our  imaginary  commonwealth  which  do  yon  reckon 
the  better,  the  guardians  who  have  been  brought  up  on  onr 
model  system  or  the  cobblers  whose  education  has  been  cob- 
bling ? 

What  a  ridiculous  question  ! 

That  is  your  answer,  I  replied.  Well,  and  may  we  not  fhr- 
ther  say  that  these  are  the  best  of  our  citizens  ? 

Far  the  best. 

And  will  not  these  be  the  best  womun  ? 

Yes,  again  I  say  the  very  best. 

And  can  there  be  anything  better  for  the  interests  of  the 
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State  than  tliat  the  men  and  women  of  a  State  tboaU  be  as 
good  at  possible  ? 

There  can  be  nothing  better. 
...       And  onr  oonne  oi  musie  and  gymnaitie  will  aoooopinh 
^^  this? 

Certainly. 

Then  we  have  made  an  enactment  not  only  ponible  bot  in 
the  hij:be«t  degree  advantageoua  to  the  State  ? 

Tme. 

Then  let  the  wives  of  our  guardians  strip,  having  virtoe  for 
their  robe,  and  share  in  the  toils  of  war  and  the  defense  of  Uieir 
country  ;  only  in  the  distribution  of  labor  tlie  lighter  labors  are 
to  lie  assigned  to  the  women,  as  being  the  weaker  venrls^  but 
in  other  resi^ects  their  duties  are  to  l)e  the  ^ame.  And  as  for 
the  man  who  laughs  at  naked  women  exercising  in  gymnastics 
for  the  sake  of  the  highe>t  goo<U  his  laughter  is,  — 

*•  A  fruit  of  unripe  wiadoitt,'* 

which  he  gathers,  and  he  himself  is  ignorant  of  what  be  is 
laughing  at,  or  what  he  is  about;  for  that  is,  and  ever  will 
be.  the  best  of  sayings,  that  the  useful  is  the  noble  and  the  hurt* 
ful  the  base. 

Very  true. 

Here,  then,  is  one  difficulty  in  our  law  about  women  which 
we  have  escaped ;  the  wave  has  not  swallowed  us  up  alive  for 
enacting  that  the  guardians  of  either  sex  should  have  all  their 
pursuits  in  common ;  to  the  utility  and  possibility  of  this  the 
argument  is  its  own  witness. 

Yes,  he  said ;  that  was  a  mighty  wave  which  you  have  ea- 
caped. 

Tes,  I  said,  but  a  much  greater  is  coming;  yon  will  not 
think  much  of  this  when  you  see  the  next 

Go  on,  he  said  ;  let  me  see. 

The  law,  I  said,  which  is  the  sequel  of  this  and  of  all  that 
has  preceded,  is  to  this  effect,  —  ^  that  the  wives  of  these  guard- 
ians are  to  be  common,  and  their  children  also  common*  and 
no  parent  is  to  know  his  own  child,  nor  any  child  his  parent.** 

Yes,  he  said,  that  is  a  much  greater  wave  than  the  other ; 
and  the  utility  as  well  as  the  pos;$ibility  of  such  a  law  is  far 
more  doubtful. 

I  do  not  think,  I  said,  that  there  can  be  any  di.«pute  about 
the  very  great  utility  of  having  wives  and  children  in  common 
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the  poMibilitj  it  quite  another  matter,  and  will  be  veiy  modi 
ditpated. 

I  think,  he  laid,  that  a  good  many  donbu  maj  be  ndied 
about  both  questions. 

Yon  insist  on  joinin^r  the  two  que^tionSf  I  said.  Now  I 
meant  that  you  should  ailmit  the  utility ;  and  in  this  way,  as  I 
thought.  I  should  escape  from  one  of  them,  and  then  there 
would  remain  only  the  possibility. 

But  that  little  attempt  is  detected,  and  therefore  you  will 
please  to  give  a  defense  of  both. 

Well,  I  said,  I  submit  to  my  fate,  yet  grant  me  a  little  ftivor : 
let  me  feast  my  mind  as  day^lreamers  are  in  tlie  habit  of  ..g 
feasting  themselves  with  their  own  dreams  when  they  are 
walking  alone  ;  for  l)etbre  tliey  have  discovere«l  any  means  of 
effect iiig  their  wishes  —  that  is  a  matter  which  never  troubles 
them  —  they  wouUI  rather  not  tire  tliem^^elves  by  thinking 
about  possibilities ;  but  assuming  that  what  they  desire  is  id- 
reaily  theirs,  they  pursue  their  plan,  and  delight  in  detailing 
what  tliey  are  jeoing  to  do  when  their  wish  has  come  true; 
that  is  a  way  which  they  have  of  not  doing  much  good  to  a 
capacity  which  was  never  good  for  much.  And  I  too  am  be- 
ginning to  lose  heart,  and  would  wish  to  reserve  the  question 
of  possibility ;  and  assuming  this,  for  the  present  only,  if  you 
will  allow  me  I  will  proceed  to  inquire  what  measures  the 
rulers  will  tnke  for  the  execution  of  the  plan,  whicli,  if  executed, 
I  will  prove  to  t>e  of  the  greatest  use  to  the  State  and  to  the 
giuirdians,  I  will  ask  you,  if  you  have  no  objection,  to  assist 
me,  first  of  all,  in  considering  the  advantsiges  of  this,  and  then  I 
will  return  to  the  question  of  possibility. 

I  have  no  objection ;  proceed. 

First,  I  think  that  if  our  rnlers  and  their  anziliaries  are  to 
be  worthy  of  the  name  which  they  bear,  there  must  be  willing^ 
ness  to  obey  in  the  one  and  the  power  of  command  in  the 
other ;  the  guardians  must  themselves  obey  the  laws  and  iod- 
tate  their  spirit  iu  the  details  which  are  entrusted  to  them. 

That  is  right,  lie  said. 

You,  I  said,  in  the  capacity  of  their  legislator,  having  selected 
the  men,  will  now  select  the  women  who  are  most  akin  to  them 
and  give  them  to  them,  and  they  will  live  in  common  houses 
and  meet  at  common  meal.*«.  None  of  them  will  have  anything 
specially  his  or  her  own ;  and  they  will  be  togetiier  and  ass(>ci- 
ate  at  gymnastic  exercises,  and  be  brought  up  together.     And 
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•o  thej  will  be  drami  hj  a  naeeititj  of  their  natarae  to  bave 
interooarae  with  each  other :  neoessi^  is  not  too  strong  a  word 
I  think? 

Tes,  he  said ;  necessity,  not  geometricel,  bat  another  sort 
of  necessity  which  lovers  koowt  ai^  which  is  for  more  conTino> 
ing  and  constraining  to  tlie  mass  of  mankind. 

True,  I  said  ;  and  this,  GlaucoOt  like  all  the  rest,  most  pro- 
ceed after  an  orderly  fiuhiotit  — •  in  a  city  of  the  blessed*  licen* 
tiousnett  is  an  unholy  thing  which  the  rulers  will  forbid. 

YeSv  be  said,  and  so  they  ought 

Then  clearly  onr  plan  will  be  to  make  matrimony  as  holy  as 
possible,  and  the  most  beneficial  marriages  will  be  the  moat 
holy? 
459        Exactly. 

And  how  can  marriages  be  made  most  beneficial  ?«- 
that  is  a  question  which  1  put  to  you,  because  I  observe  in  your 
house  liunting  dogs,  and  of  the  nobler  sort  of  birds  not  a  lew. 
Now,  do  tell  me,  did  you  ever  aueud  to  their  pairing  and  breed- 
ing? 

In  what  respect? 

Why,  in  the  first  place,  although  they  are  all  of  a  good  sort» 
are  not  some  better  than  others  ? 

True. 

And  do  you  breed  from  them  all  indifierently,  or  do  yon 
take  care  to  breed  from  the  best  only  ? 

From  the  best. 

And  do  you  take  the  oldest  or  the  youngest,  or  only  those 
that  are  of  ripe  age  ? 

I  choose  only  those  of  ripe  age. 

And  if  none  of  this  care  was  taken  in  the  breeding,  your 
dogs  and  birds  would  deteriorate  ? 

Certainly. 

Aud  the  same  principle  holds  of  horses  and  of  animals  in 
general  ? 

Undoubtedly. 

(xood  heavens!  my  dear  friend,  I  said,  what  consummate 
skill  will  our  rulers  need  if  the  same  principle  holds  of  the 
human  species  ? 

Certainly,  the  same  principle  holds;  but  why  does  this 
involve  such  a  high  requirement  ? 

Because,  I  said,  our  rulers  will  have  to  practice  upon  the 
body  corporate  with    medicines.     Now  you    know  that  when 
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pfttienU  do  not  require  medidnes,  hat  have  onljr  to  be  pnt 
under  a  regimen,  the  inferior  sort  of  practitioner  it  deemed  to 
be  good  enough;  hut  when  medicine  has  to  be  giveuy  then  the 
doctor  should  be  more  of  a  man. 

That  U  quite  true,  he  said ;  but  what  do  you  mean  ? 

I  meaii.  I  replie<],  tliat  our  rulers  will  find  a  considerable 
do!>e  of  falsehood  aiid  deceit  necessary  for  the  g«Kxl  of  their 
•ubjects :  we  were  saying  that  they  might  be  used  with  advan- 
tage as  medicines. 

True,  he  said. 

Ami  this  lawful  use  of  them  seems  likely  to  be  often  seeded 
in  the  regulations  of  marriages  and  births. 

How  will  that  be  ? 

Why,  I  said,  the  principle  has  been  already  laid  down  that 
llie  best  of  either  sex  sliould  be  unite<l  with  the  best  as  often  as 
po^«ible,  and  the  inferior  with  the  inferior;  aiid  they  are  to 
rear  (he  ()tf«prin>;:  of  the  one  sort  of  union,  but  not  of  the  other ; 
.br  this  is  the  only  way  of  keeping  the  flock  in  priuie  oondition. 
Now  these  ^oing^  on  must  be  a  secret  which  the  rulers  only 
know,  or  there  will  be  a  fcurther  danger  of  our  herd,  as  the 
guardians  may  be  termed,  breaking  out  into  rebellion* 

Very  true,  he  said. 

Had  we  not  better  appoint  certain  festivals  at  which  the 
brides  and  bridegrooms  will  meet,  and  there  will  be  sacrifices 
offisred  and  suitable  hymeneal  songs  composed  by  oar  .^^ 
poets :  the  number  of  weddings  is  a  matter  which  must  be 
left  to  the  discretion  of  the  rulers,  whose  aim  will  be  to  pre- 
serve the  average  of  population  ;  and  there  are  many  tilings 
which  they  will  have  to  consider,  such  as  the  effects  of  wars 
and  diseases  and  any  similar  agencies,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
State  becoming  either  too  large  or  too  small. 

Very  true,  he  replied. 

We  shall  have  to  invent  some  ingenious  kind  of  lots  which 
the  less  worthy  may  draw  on  eadi  occasion  of  meeting,  and 
then  he  will  accuse  his  own  ill-luck  and  not  the  rulers. 
•  To  be  sure,  he  said. 

And  I  think  that  our  braver  and  better  youth,  beside  their 
other  honors  and  rewards,  might  have  greater  facilities  of  inter- 
eourse  with  women  given  them  ;  their  bravery  is  a  good  pre- 
text, and  such  fathers  ought  to  have  as  many  sons  as  possible. 

True. 

And  the  proper  officers,  whether  male  or  femiUe  or  both,  for 
offices  are  to  be  held  by  women  as  well  as  by  men,  — 
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Yes. 

The  proper  officers  will  take  the  offspring  of  the  good  parentB 
to  the  pen  or  fold,  nnd  there  they  will  deposit  them  with  certain 
nurses  who  dwell  in  a  separate  quarter ;  but  the  offspring  of  the 
inferior,  or  of  the  better  when  they  chance  to  be  deformed,  they 
will  conceal  in  some  mysterious,  unknown  place.  Decency  will 
be  respected. 

Yes,  he  said,  that  will  require  to  be  done  if  the  breed  of  the 
guardians  is  to  be  kept  pure. 

They  will  provide  for  their  nurture,  and  will  bring  the 
mothers  to  the  fold  when  thev  are  full  of  milk,  takinjr  the 
greatest  possible  care  that  no  mother  recognizes  her  own  child ; 
and  other  wet  nurses  may  be  had  if  any  more  are  required. 
Care  will  also  be  taken  that  the  process  of  suckling  shall  not 
be  tedious  to  them ;  and  they  will  have  no  trouble  or  getting  up 
at  night,  but  will  hand  over  all  this  to  the  nurses  and  attend- 
ants. 

You  suppose  the  wives  of  our  guardians  to  have  a  fine  easy 
time  of  it  when  they  are  having  children. 

Why,  snid  I,  and  sp  they  ought.  Let  us,  however,  proceed 
with  our  scheme.  As  we  were  saying,  the  parents  should  be  in 
tlie  prime  of  life. 

Very  true. 

And  what  is  the  prime  of  life  ?  May  not  that  be  defined  as 
a  period  of  about  twenty  year^  in  a  woman's  life,  and  thirty  in 
a  man's? 

Which  years  do  you  mean  to  include  ? 

A  women,  I  said,  may  begin  to  bear  children  to  the  State  at 
twenty  years  of  age,  and  continue  to  bear  until  forty  ;  a  man 
may  begin  at  five-and-twenty,  when  he  has  passed  the  point  at 
which  the  speed  of  life  is  greatest,  and  continue  to  beget  chil- 
dren until  he  be  fifty-five. 

.r>y         Certainly,  be  said,  both  in  men  and  women  that  is  the 
prime  of  physical  as  well  as  of  intellectual  vigor. 

Any  one  above  or  below  those  ages  who  takes  part  in  the 
public  hymeneals  shall  be  said  to  have  done  an  unholy  and  un- 
righteous thing ;  he  is  the  father  of  a  child  who,  if  he  steals 
into  life,  will  have  been  conceived  under  other  auspices  than 
those  of  sacrifice  and  prayers,  which  at  each  hymeneal  priest- 
esses and  priest^  and  the  whole  city  will  offer,  that  the  new 
generation  may  be  better  and  more  useful  than  their  good  and 
useful  parents  :  instead  of  this  his  child  will- be  the  offspring  of 
darkness  and  strani^e  lust 
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Very  true,  he  replied. 

And  the  same  law  will  apply  to  any  one  of  those  within  the 
prescribed  age  who  forms  a  connection  with  any  woman  in  the 
prime  of  life  without  the  sanction  of  the  nilers  ;  for  we  shall 
say  that  he  is  raising  up  a  bastard  to  the  Suite,  uncertitied  and 
unconsecrated. 

Very  trur,  he  replied. 

This  applies,  however,  only  to  those  who  are  within  the 
specifieii  age :  after  that  we  allow  them  to  range  at  will,  except 
that  a  man  may  not  marry  his  daughter  or  his  daughter's 
daughter,  or  his  mother  or  his  mother's  motlier  ;  and  women, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  prohihited  from  ui.irrying  their  sons  or 
fathers,  or  son's  son  or  father's  father,  and  ."*o  on  in  either  di- 
rection. An<l  we  grant  all  this,  accompanying  the  piTUiissioii 
with  strict  orders  to  them  to  do  all  iht-y  can  to  pn-vent  any 
embrvo  which  mav  come  into  beifixj  from  seeing  tiie  liirhi ;  and 
if  anv  tbrce  a  wav  to  the  birth,  thev  must  understand  that  the 
oflTspriug  of  such  an  union  cannot  be  maintained,  and  make  their 
arrangements  acconlinjjlv. 

That  also,  he  said,  is  a  reasonable  proposition.  But  how  will 
thev  know  who  are  fathers  and  daughters,  and  so  on  ? 

They  will  never  know.  The  way  will  be  this :  dating 
from  tlie  dav  of  the  hvmeneal,  the  bridegroom  who  was  then 
married  will  call  all  the  male  children  who  are  born  ten  and 
seven  months  afterwards  his  sons,  an<l  the  female  children  bis 
daugiiters,  and  they  will  call  him  father,  and  he  will  call  their 
cliildreu's  children  his  grandchildren,  and  they  will  call  the  elder 
generation  grandfathers  and  grandmothers.  And  those  who 
wtre  born  at  tile  same  time  with  them  they  will  term  brothers 
ami  r^i.-ters,  and  they  are  not  to  intermarry.  This,  however, 
ii  not  to  be  understood  as  an  ab-^olute  prohibition  of  such 
marriajres  ;  if  the  lot  favors  them,  and  they  have  the  sanction 
<*f  the  Pythian  orach-,  the  law  will  still  allow  them. 

Quite  right,  he  n-plied. 

Such  is  the  scheme  according  to  which  the  guardians  of  our 
State  are  to  have  their  wives  and  families  in  common.  I  must 
now  make  the  argument  prove  that  this  community  is  consistent 
witli  the  rest  of  our  policy,  and  also  that  nothing  can  be  better 
—  that  is  what  you  want  ? 

Yes,  certainly.  .^2 

And  shall  we  begin  bv  asking  ourselves  what  we  con- 
ceive  to  be  the  greatest  good,  and  what  ought  to  be  the  chief 
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aim  of  the  legislator  in  the  organisation  of  a  State»  and  vbal  fa 
the  greatest  evilt  and  then  eontider  whether  onr  preriooi  de- 
scription has  the  mark  and  stamp  of  the  good  or  of  the  eiil? 

BjT  all  means. 

And  can  there  he  any  greater  eril  than  discord  and  distiao* 
tion  and  plnralitj  where  unity  ought  to  reign  ?  or  any  greater 
good  than  the  hond  of  unity  ? 

There  cannot. 

And  there  is  nnity  where  there  is  community  of  {deasores 
and  pains -»  where  all  the  citisens  are  glad  or  sorry  on  the 
same  occauons  ? 

No  doubt  ^ 

Yes ;  and  where  there  is  no  common  but  only  priTate  bdiag^ 
that  disorgauizes  a  State  —  when  you  have  one  half  of  the 
world  triumphing  and  the  other  sorrowing  at  the  siime  erenta 
hap|icning  to  the  city  and  tlie  citizens  ? 

Certainly. 

Such  difierences  commonly  originate  in  a  disagreement  aboot 
the  use  of  the  terms  ^  meum  "  and  **  tunm,"  mine  and  his. 

Exactly. 

And  is  not  that  the  best-ordered  State  in  which  the  greatest 
number  of  persons  apply  the  terms  "  mine  "  and  ''  not  mine  **  in 
the  same  way  to  the  same  thing? 

True,  very  true. 

Or  that  again  which  most  nearly  approaches  to  the  condition 
of  the  individual  —  as  in  the  body,  when  but  a  finger  is  hurt, 
the  whole  frame,  drawn  towards  the  soul  and  forming  one  realm 
under  the  ruling  power  therein,  feels  the  hurt  and  sympathiaes 
all  together  with  the  part  affected,  and  then  we  say  that  the 
man  has  a  pain  in  his  finger ;  or  again,  in  any  other  part,  when 
there  is  a  sensation  of  pain  or  pleasure  at  suflTering  or  alleria- 
tion  of  suffering,  the  same  expre^^sion  is  used  ? 

Yes,  he  replied,  that  is  as  you  say ;  and  I  agree  with  yon 
that  in  the  best-ordered  State  there  is  the  nearest  approach  to 
this  common  feeling  which  you  describe. 

Then  when  any  one  of  the  citizens  experiences  any  good  or 
evil,  the  whole  State  will  make  his  case  their  own,  and  either 
rejoice  or  sorrow  with  him  ? 

Yes,  he  said,  that  will  be  true  in  a  well-ordered  State. 

It  will  now  be  time,  I  said,  for  us  to  return  to  our  State  and 
see  whether  this  or  any  other  form  is  most  in  accordance  with 
these  principles. 
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Very  good. 

Our  State  like  every  other  has  rulers  and  subjects.  .^ 

That  is  true.  *®^ 

All  of  whom  will  call  one  another  citizens  ? 

Of  course. 

But  is  there  not  another  name  which  people  give  to  their 
rulers  in  other  States  ? 

Generally  they  call  them  masters,  but  in  democratic  States 
they  simply  cull  them  rulers. 

And  what  name  besides  that  of  citizens  do  the  people  giye 
the  rulers  in  our  State  ? 

The  name  of  preservers  and  auxiliaries,  he  replied. 

And  what  do  the  rulers  call  the  people  ? 

Their  maiutainers  and  foster-fathers. 

And  what  do  they  call  them  in  other  States  ? 

Slaves. 

And  what  do  the  rulers  call  one  another  in  other  States  ? 

Fellow-rulers. 

And  what  in  ours  f 

Fellow-guardians. 

Did  you  ever  know  an  example  in  other  States  of  a  ruler 
who  would  speak  of  one  of  his  colleagues  as  a  friend  and  of 
another  as  alien  to  him  ? 

Yes,  that  is  very  common. 

And  the  friend  he  describes  and  regards  as  one  in  whom  he 
has  an  interest,  and  the  other  as  one  in  whom  he  has  no 
interest 

Exactly. 

But  would  any  of  your  guardians  speak  of  one  of  their  fol- 
lows as  a  friend  and  of  another  as  alien  to  him  ? 

Certainly  not ;  for  every  one  whom  they  meet  will  be  re- 
garded  by  them  either  as  a   brother  or  sister,  or   father   or  ' 
mother,  or  son  or  daughter,  or  as  the  child  or  parent  of  those 
who  are  thus  connected  with  him. 

That  is  an  admirable  answer,  I  said ;  but  let  me  ask  you  one 
•mall  question :  Will  you  give  them  the  names  of  family  ties 
only,  or  are  they  in  all  their  actions  to  conform  to  these  names  ? 
For  example,  in  the  use  of  the  word  **  father,"  would  the  care 
of  a  father  be  implied  and  the  filial  reverence  and  duty  and 
obedience  to  him  which  the  law  commands  ?  and  is  the  vio- 
lator of  these  duties  to  be  regarded  as  an  impious  and  un- 
righteous person  who  is  not  likely  to  receive  much  good  either 
VOL.  n.  19 
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from  the  hands  of  God  or  man  ?  Are  these  to  he  the  strains 
which  the  children  will  hear  repe:ited  in  their  ears  by  all  the 
citizens  nbout  their  parents  and  kindred  when  thej  are  pointed 
out  to  them? 

These,  he  said,  and  none  other  ;  for  what  can  be  more  ridicu- 
lous than  for  them  to  utter  the  names  of  family  tics  with  the 
lips  only,  and  not  to  act  upon  them  ? 

Then  in  our  city  the  language  of  harmony  and  concord  will 
be  more  often  heard  than  in  any  other.     As  I  was  describing 
before,  when  any  one  is  well  or  ill,  the  universal  word  will  be, 
"  mine  is- well "  or  "  mine  is  ill." 
ifil        Most  true. 

And  were  we  not  saying  also  that  they  would  have 
their  pleasures  and  pains  in  common,  and  that  their  mode  of 
thinking  or  speaking  would  coincide  with  the  fact? 

Ye?,  and  that  is  true. 

And  thev  will  have  a  common  interest  in  the  same  which 
they  will  call  "  my  own,"  and  having  this  common  interest  they 
will  have  a  a)mmon  feeling  of  pleasure  and  pain  ? 

Yes,  they  will  have  a  far  greater  community  of  feeling. 

And  the  reason  of  this,  over  and  above  the  general  constitu- 
tion of  the  State,  will  be  that  the  guardians  have  a  community 
of  women  and  ciiildren  ? 

That  will  be  the  chief  reason. 

And  that  this  unity  of  feeling  will  be  the  greatest  good  was 
implied  in  our  own  comparison  of  a  well-ordered  State  to  the 
relation  of  the  body  and  the  members,  when  affected  by  pleas- 
ure or  pain  ? 

That  was  acknowledged,  and  very  rightly. 

Then  the  community  of  wives  and  children  is  clearly  the 
source  of  the  greatest  good  to  the  State  ? 

Certainly. 

And  this  agrees  with  the  other  principle  which  we  were 
affirmifig,  —  that  the  guardians  were  not  to  have  houses  or 
lands  or  any  other  property ;  their  pay  was  to  be  their  food, 
which  they  were  to  receive  from  the  other  citizens,  and  they 
were  only  to  spend  in  common :  that  was  all  designed  to  pre- 
serve their  true  character  of  ffuardians. 

Right,  he  replied. 

Both  the  community  of  property  and  the  community  of  fami- 
lies, as  I  am  saying,  tend  to  make  more  truly  guardians ;  they 
will  not  tear  the  city  in  pieces  by  differing  about  **  meum  **  and 
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'^taum ; "  the  one  dragging  any  aoqniution  wUdi  be  has  made 
into  a  private  house  which  is  biis  and  which  haa  a  separate  wifti 
and  separate  cliildren  and  private  pleasures  and  paina ;  bat  all 
are  affected  as  £tf  as  maj  be  by  ali  the  same  pleasures  and 
painst  because  they  are  all  of  one  opinion  about  what  b  near 
and  dear  to  thein^  and  therefore  ali  tend  towards  a  common 
end. 

Certainly,  he  replied. 

And  as  thej  have  nothing  but  their  persons  whidi  they  can 
call  their  own,  suits  and  complaints  will  have  no  existence 
among  them ;  they  will  be  free  from  all  those  quarrels  of  whidh 
money  or  children  or  relations  are  the  occasion. 

That  of  course  follows. 

Neither  can  trials  for  assault  or  insult  ever  be  expected  to 
occur  among  them.  For  that  equals  should  defend  themselves 
against  equals  we  shall  surely  maintain  to  be  fair  and  right ;  and 
in  this  way  we  shall  oblige  them  to  keep  Uiemselves  in  condition. 

That  is  good,  he  said.  .^ 

Yes ;  and  there  is  this  further  good  in  the  law  -» that  if 
a  man  has  cause  of  offense  agamst  another  he  will  satisfy  hia 
resentment,  and  be  less  likely  to  make  a  commotion  in   the 
Sttite. 

Certainly. 

To  the  elder  shall  be  assigned  the  dnty  of  ruling  and  chastis- 
ing the  younger. 

Clearly. 

Nor  can  there  be  a  doubt  that  the  younger  will  not  strike  or 
do  any  other  violence  to  an  elder,  unless  the  magistrates  com- 
mand  him ;  nor  is  he  likely  to  be  disrespectful  to  him  in  any 
way.  For  there  are  two  guardians,  shame  and  fear,  mighty  to 
prevent  him :  shame,  which  makes  men  refrain  from  laying  handa 
on  those  who  are  to  them  in  the  relation  of  parents ;  fear,  that 
the  injured  one  will  be  succored  by  the  others  who  are  hia 
brothers,  sons,  fathers. 

That  is  true,  he  replied. 

Then  in  every  way  the  laws  will  help  the  citizens  to  keep 
peace  with  one  another. 

Yes,  there  will  be  a  certainty  of  peace. 

And  as  the  guardians  will  never  quarrel  among  themselves 
there  will  be  no  danger  of  the  rest  of  the  city  beiug  divided 
either  agaiust  them  or  against  one  another. 

None  whatever. 
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I  hardly  like  to  speak  of  the  little  meannesses  of  which  thej 
will  be  rid,  for  they  are  beneath  mention.  Sach,  for  example, 
as  the  flatterj  of  the  rich  by  the  poor,  nnd  all  the  pains  and 
pangs  of  bringing  up  a  family,  finding  the  money  to  buy  the 
necessaries  of  their  household,  borro^iig  and  then  repudiating, 
getting  how  they  can,  and  giving  the  money  into  the  hands  of 
women  and  slaves  to  keep :  what  people  snflTcr  in  this  way  is 
mean  enough  and  obvious  enough,  and  not  worth  speaking  of. 

Yes,  he  said,  a  man  has  no  need  of  eyes  in  order  to  perceive 
that. 

And  from  all  that  they  will  be  delivereil,  and  their  life  will 
be  blessed  as  the  life  of  Olympic  victors  and  yet  more  blessed. 

How  can  that  be  ? 

Why,  I  said,  they  are  counted  happy  in  receivin<»  a  part  only 
of  the  happiness  which  is  the  lot  of  our  citizens,  who  have  won 
a  more  glorious  victory  and  have  a  more  complete  muiutenance 
at  the  public  cosL  For  the  victory  which  they  have  won  is  the 
salvation  of  the  whole  State  ;  and  the  crown  with  which  they 
and  their  children  are  crowned  is  the  fullness  of  all  that  life 
needs ;  they  receive  rewards  from  the  hands  of  their  country 
while  living,  and  after  death  have  an  honorable  burial. 

Yes,  he  said,  they  are  indeed  glorious  rewards. 

Do  you  remember,  I  said,  how  in  the  course  of  the  previous 
.^^  discussion  ^  some  one  who  shall  be  nameless  accused  us  of 
making  our  guardians  unhappy  —  they  had  nothing  and. 
might  have  possessed  all  things  —  to  whom  we  replied  that  on 
some  future  occasion  we  might  perhaps  consider  the  question, 
but  that,  as  at  present  advised,  we  would  make  our  giiHrdians 
truly  guardians,  and  that  we  were  not  fashioning  any  particular 
class  with  a  view  to  their  happiness,  but  in  order  that  the  whole 
State  might  be  the  happiest  possible  ? 

Yes,  I  remember. 

And  what  do  you  say  now  that  the  life  of  our  protectors  is 
made  out  to  be  far  better  and  nobler  than  that  of  Olympic 
victors ;  will  you  compare  such  a  life  with  that  of  shoemakers, 
or  any  other  artisans,  or  of  husbandmen  ? 

Certainly  not. 

At  the  same  time  I  ought  to  repeat  what  I  was  then  saying, 
that  if  any  of  our  guardians  shall  get  into  his  head  the  youth- 
ful conceit,  that  he,  being  a  guardian,  ought  to  have  a  happiness 
which  would  make  him  no  longer  a  guardian,  and  is  not  content 

1  Paget  419,  420. 
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with  this  mi£b  and  liarmooioof  life,  than  which,  in  onr  Judgment^ 
there  never  was  a  better,  but  fhull  proceed  to  monopoliae  the 
State,  then  he  will  ha?e  to  learn  out  of  Hesiod,  that  he  veriljr 
was  a  wise  man  who  said  ^  Half  is  better  than  the  whole." 

If  he  were  to  consult  me,  I  should  say  to  him :  Stay  where 
jTou  are,  having  the  promise  of  such  a  life* 

And  70U  agree  then,  I  said,  that  men  and  women  are  to  haye 
a  common  wav  of  life  such  as  we  have  described  ~>  common 
education,  common  children ;  and  they  are  to  watch  over  tlie 
citizens  in  common  whether  abiding  in  the  city  or  going  out  to 
war;  they  are  to  guard  together,  and  to  hunt  together  like 
dogs ;  and  always  and  in  all  things  women  are  to  share  with 
the  men  ?  And  this  will  be  for  the  best,  and  in  doing  this  thej 
will  not  violate  the  natural  relation  ? 

I  agree  with  you,  he  replied. 

The  inquiry,  I  said,  has  yet  to  be  made,  whether  soeh  a 
community  will  be  found  possible  —  as  among  other  animals  so 
also  among  men  -*  and  if  possible,  in  what  way  possiUe  ? 

That,  he  said,  b  just  the  question  which  I  was  going  to  ask. 

As  to  war,  I  said,  there  is  no  diflSculty  in  seeing  how  thai 
will  be  managed. 

How  will  that  be  ?  he  asked* 

Wliy,  of  course  they  will  go  on  expeditions  together;  and 
will  take  with  them  any  of  their  clJldren  who  are  strong 
enough,  that,  like  the  children  of  artisans  in  general,  they  maj 
look  on  at  the  work,  which  they  will  have  to  do  when  they  are 
grown  up ;  and  besides  looking  on  they  will  be  able  to  ^^ 
help  and  be  of  use  in  war,  and  to  wait  upon  their  ikthers 
and  mothers.  Did  you  never  observe  in  the  arts  how  the  pol* 
ters'  boys  look  on  and  help,  long  before  they  tonch  the  wheel  ? 

Certainly. 

And  shall  potters  be  more  careful  than  onr  guardians  in 
educating  their  children  and  giving  them  the  opportunity  of 
seeing  and  practicing  their  duties  ? 

Thttt  would  be  ridiculous,  he  said. 

There  is  another  thing ;  which  is  the  effect  on  the  parents, 
with  whom,  as  with  other  animals,  the  preseuce  of  their  cube 
will  be  the  greiitest  incentive  to  valor. 

That  is  quite  true,  Socrates ;  and  yet  if  they  are  defeated 
which  may  often  happen  in  war,  how  great  the  danger  is  !  the 
children  will  be  lost  as  well  as  their  parents,  and  the  State  will 
never  recover. 
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True,  I  Bfiid ;  but  would  you  nerer  allow  them  to  run  any  risk  ? 

I  am  faj"  from  SHying  that. 

Welly  but  if  xXiej  nre  ever  to  run  a  risk  should  they  not  mn 
the  risk  when  there  is  a  chance  of  their  improvement  ? 

Gearly. 

Whether  the  future  soldiers  do  or  do  not  see  war  in  the  days 
of  their  youth  is  a  very  important  matter,  for  the  sake  of  which 
some  risk  may  fairly  be  incurred. 

Yes,  that  is  very  important. 

Then,  in  the  6r8t  place,  we  must  provide  that  the  children 
sliould  see  war,  and  then  contrive  a  way  of  safety  for  them  ; 
thus  all  will  be  well. 

True. 

Their  parents  may  be  suppa*»ed  to  have  ordinary  common 
sense  aiul  understindins:  of  the  risks  of  war  ;  they  will  know 
what  expedition:;)  arc  safe  and  what  dangerous  ? 

That  may  be  supposed. 

And  they  will  take  them  on  the  safe  expeditions  and  be  cau- 
tious about  tlie  dangerous  ones? 

Tnie. 

And  they  will  give  them  as  commanders  experienced  veter- 
ans who  will  be  tlieir  leaders  and  teachers  ? 

Yes,  that  is  very  pn)per. 

Si  ill,  the  dangers  of  war  cannot  always  be  foreseen  ;  there  is 
a  good  deal  of  chance  about  them  ? 

True. 

Then  against  such  chances  the  children  must  be  at  once  fur- 
nished with  wings,  in  order  that  in  the  hour  of  need  they  may 
fly  away  and  escape. 

What  do  yon  mean  ?  he  said. 

I  mean  that  we  must  mount  them  on  horses  in  their  earliest 
youth  and  take  them  on  horseback  to  see  war,  in  onier  that 
they  may  learn  to  ride  ;  ^  the  horses  must  not  be  spirited  and 
warlike,  but  the  most  tractable  and  yet  the  swiftest  that  can  be 
had.  In  this  way  they  will  get  an  excellent  view  of  what  is 
.^j.  hereafter  to  be  their  business ;  and  if  there  is  danger  they 
have  only  to  follow  their  elder  leaders  and  escape. 

I  believe  that  you  are  right,  he  said. 

Next,  as  to  war ;  what  are  to  be  the  relations  of  your  sol- 
diers to  one  another  and  to  their  enemies  ?  I  should  be  in- 
clined to  propose  that  the  soldier  who  leaves  his  rank  or  throws 

1  Reading  8i8a{o/icVouf. 
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away  his  anns,  or  is  guiltj  of  any  other  act  of  cowardice,  should 
be  de^^raded  into  the  rank  of  a  husbandman  or  artisan.  What 
do  you  think  ? 

By  all  mtfans,  I  should  say. 

And  he  who  allows  him»elf  to  be  taken  prisoner  may  even  be 
made  a  present  of  to  his  enemies  ;  he  is  their  prey  and  they 
may  do  as  they  like  with  him. 

Certainly. 

But  the  hero  who  has  distinguished  himself^  what  shall  be 
done  to  him  ?  In  the  first  pkice.  he  shall  receive  honor  in  the 
army  from  his  youthful  comrades ;  every  one  of  them  in  suc- 
cession shall  crown  him.     Wliat  do  you  say  to  that  ? 

I  approve. 

And  what  do  you  say  to  his  receiving  the  right  liand  of 
fellowship  ? 

To  that  too,  I  agree. 

But  I  suspect  tliat  you  will  hardly  agree  to  my  nest  proposal. 

What  is  that  ? 

That  he  should  ki»s  and  be  kissed  by  them. 

That  I  entirely  approve,  and  should  be  disposed  to  add 
another  clause :  Let  no  one  whom  he  htis  a  mind  to  kiss  refuse 
to  be  kissed  by  him  while  the  expeditiou  lasts.  So  that  if  there 
be  a  lover  in  the  army,  whether  his  love  be  youtli  or  maiden, 
he  may  be  more  eager  to  win  the  prize  of  valor. 

That  is  good,  I  said.  That  the  brave  man  is  to  have  more 
wives  thiin  others  has  been  already  determined ;  and  he  is  to 
have  first  choices  iu  such  matters  more  tlum  others,  in  order 
that  he  may  have  as  many  children  as  possible. 

That  was  agreed. 

And  the  propriety  of  thus  honoring  brave  youths  may  be 
proved  out  of  Homer ;  who  tells  how  Ajaz,^  after  he  had  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  battle,  was  rewarded  with  long  chines, 
which  seems  to  be  a  complement  appropriate  to  a  hero  in  the 
flower  of  his  age,  being  not  only  a  tribute  of  honor  but  also  a 
very  strengtiiening  thing. 

Very  true,  he  said. 

Then  in  this,  I  9nid,  Homer  will  be  our  teacher;  and  we 
too,  at  sacrifices  and  on  the  like  occasions,  will  honor  the  brave 
with  hymns  — 

^  And  teau  of  precedenee,  and  niMts  and  flowing  goblaCi; "  ' 

not  only  honoring  them,  but  also  exercising  them  in  virtue. 

1  Iliad,  rii.  321.  'i  lb  viiL  162. 
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That,  lie  replied,  is  ezcdleot 

Good,  I  Mud;  and  when  a  man  dies  gloiiouslj  in  war  shall 
we  not  say,  in  Uie  first  place,  that  he  is  of  the  golden  moe? 

To  be  sure. 

Nay,  have  we  not  the  aathoritj  of  Hesiod  for  affirming  that 
wb«n  they  are  dead~> 

••Th^  an  holy  angdi  upoo  the  Mith,  aothon  of  food,  wnrtmM  of  H, 
469   thegoaidiuiior  spMkingiiMQ?**! 

And  we  shall  believe  him. 

And  suppose  that  we  inqoire  of  the  god  how  we  are  to  order 
the  sepulture  of  divine  and  heroic  personages,  and  do  as  he 
bids? 

By  all  means. 

In  ages  to  come  we  will  do  service  to  them  and  worship  at 
their  shrines  as  heroes.  And  not  ouly  tliey  but  all  other  bene- 
fiictors  who  die  from  age,  or  in  any  other  way,  shiUl  be  admitted 
to  the  same  honors. 

That  is  very  right,  he  said. 

Next,  how  shall  our  soldiers  treat  their  enemies  ?  What  do 
you  say  about  this  ? 

In  what  respect  do  you  mean  ? 

I  mean,  shall  they  be  made  slaves?  Do  you  think  that 
Hellenes  ought  to  enslave  Hellenes,  or  allow  others  to  enslave 
them,  as  far  as  they  can  help  ?  Should  not  their  custom  be  to 
spare  them,  considering  the  danger  which  there  is  that  the 
whole  race  may  one  day  &11  under  the  yoke  of  the  barba- 
rians? 

To  spare  them  is  infinitely  better. 

Then  no  Hellene  should  be  owned  by  them  as  a  slave  ;  that 
is  a  rule  which  they  will  observe  aud  advise  the  other  Hellenes 
to  observe. 

Certainly,  he  said;  that  is  the  way  to  unite  them  against 
the  barbarians,  and  make  them  keep  their  hands  off  one  an- 
other. 

Next  as  to  the  slain ;  ought  the  conquerors,  I  said«  to  take 
anything  but  their  armor  ?  Does  not  the  practice  of  despoiling 
an  enemy  afford  an  excuse  for  not  facing  the  battle  ?  They 
skulk  about  the  dead,  pretending  to  be  executing  a  duty,  and 
many  an  army  before  now  has  been  lost  from  this  love  of  plunder. 

Very  true. 

>  Woffki  and  Dtji,  110. 
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And  is  there  not  illiberality  and  avarice,  and  a  degree  of 
meanness  and  womanishness,  in  robbing  a  corpse,  and  making 
the  dead  body  an  enemy  when  the  real  enemy  has  walked  away 
and  left  only  his  fight in<;  gear  btfhind  him,  —  is  not  this  rather 
like  a  dog  who  cannot  get  at  his  assailant,  quarreling  with  the 
stones  which  strike  him  instead  ? 

That  is  exactly  parallel,  he  said. 

Then  we  must  abstain  from  spoiling  the  dead  or  hindering 
their  burial  ? 

Yes,  he  replied,  that  we  must. 

Neither,  as  our  object  is  to  preserve  good  feeling  among  the 
Hellenes,  shall  we  otfer  up  the  arras  of  Hellenes  at  any    ...^ 
rate,  at  the  temples  of   the  gods  ;    nay,  we    have    some 
reason   to  be  afraid  that  such  an  offering  may  be  a  pollution 
unless  commanded  by  the  go«l  himself. 

Very  true. 

Again,  ns  to  the  devastation  of  an  Hellenic  territory  or  the 
burning  of  iiouses,  what  is  to  be  the  practice  ? 

Will  you  let  me  have  the  pleasure,  he  said,  of  hearing  your 
opinion  upon  this? 

Both  should  be  forbidden,  in  my  judgment ;  I  would  take  the 
annual  produce  and  no  more.  Would  you  wi&h  to  know  why 
I  sav  this  ? 

Very  much. 

Why,  I  imagine  that  as  there  is  a  difference  in  the  names 
"discord  "  and  "  war,"  there  is  also  a  difference  in  their  natures; 
the  one  is  expressive  of  what  is  internal  and  domestic,  the  other 
of  what  is  external  and  foreign ;  and  the  first  of  these  is  prop- 
erly termed  discord,  and  only  the  second,  war. 

That  is  a  very  just  distinction,  he  replied. 

Shall  I  further  add  that  the  Hellenic  race  is  all  united  by 
ties  of  blood  and  friendship,  and  alien  and  strange  to  the  barba* 
rians  ? 

Very  good,  he  said. 

And  therefore  when  Hellenes  fight  with  barbarians  and  bar- 
barians with  Hellenes,  they  will  be  described  by  us  as  being  at 
war  when  they  fight,  and  by  nature  in  a  state  of  war,  and  this 
kind  of  antasjonism  is  to  be  called  war ;  but  when  Hellenes 
fight  with  one  another  we  shall  say  that  they  are  by  nature 
friends,  and  at  such  a  time  Hellas  is  in  a  state  of  disorder  and 
distraction,  and  enmity  of  that  sort  is  to  be  called  di.«cord. 

In  that  view,  I  ngree. 
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Conaider  than,  I  Hud,  wheo  that  which  la  now  ad^nowledged 
bj  OS  to  be  discord  occurn,  and  a  cttj  is  dirided,  if  both  (Myrtiei 
destroy  the  lands  and  bum  the  homes  of  one  another,  how 
wicked  does  the  strife  appear,  —  how  can  either  of  them  be  a 
lo?er  of  his  country  ?  for  no  true  lo^er  of  his  coontry  would 
tear  in  pieces  his  nurse  and  mother :  there  might  be  reason  in 
the  conqueror  depriving  tiie  conquered  of  tbetr  luurvestt  but  still 
they  would  liaye  the  idea  of  peace  in  their  hearts,  and  not  of 
everlasting  war. 

Yes,  he  said,  that  is  a  better  temper  than  the  other. 

And  when  you  found  a  State,  are  you  not  intending  to  found 
an  Helletiic  State  ? 

Of  course,  he  replied. 

Then  will  not  the  citizens  be  good  and  civilized  ? 

To  be  suiv. 

And  will  they  not  be  lovers  of  Ilelhis,  an<l  think  of  Hellas 
as  their  own  hud,  and  share  in  the  common  temples  ? 

Most  certainly. 

And  any  difference  that  arises  among  Hellenes  will  be  re- 
^1  garded  by  them  as  discord  only,  —  a  quarrel  among 
friends,  -which  is  not  to  be  called  a  war  ? 

Certainly  not 

Then  they  will  quarrel  as  those  who  intend  some  day  to 
make  up  their  quarrel  ? 

Certainly. 

Correcting  them  in  love,  not  punishing  them  with  a  view  to 
enslaving  or  der^troying  them;  as  correctoi-s,  not  as  enemies? 

That  is  very  true. 

And  as  they  are  Hellenes  themselves  they  will  not  devastate 
Hellas,  nor  will  they  burn  houses,  nor  ever  suppose  that  the 
whole  population  of  a  city  —  men,  women,  and  children  —  are 
equally  their  enemies,  for  they  know  that  the  guilt  of  war  is 
always  confined  to  a  few  persons,  and  that  the  many  are  their 
friends.  And  for  all  these  reasons  they  will  be  unwilling  to 
waste  their  lands  and  raze  their  houses ;  theur  enmity  to  them 
will  only  last  until  the  many  innocent  sufferers  have  compelled 
the  guilty  few  to  give  satisfaction  ? 

I  agree,  he  said,  in  thinking  that  these  are  the  sort  of  rules 
which  our  citizeoi^  ought  to  observe  towards  their  (Hellenic) 
adversaries :  in  their  wars  with  barbarians  the  present  practice 
of  the  Hellenes  to  one  another  will  afford  a  sufficient  rule. 

Let  this  then  be  enacted  for  the  observance  of  our  gimrd- 
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tans ;  that  they  are  neither  to  devastate  the  ground  or  to  bum 
houses. 

Yes.  let  that  be  enacted ;  and  we  may  safely  raaintain  that 
this  and  all  our  previous  enactments  arc  excellent. 

But  »till,  Socrates,  I  must  }*ay,  that  if  you  are  allowed  to  go 
on  in  this  way  you  will  entirely  forget  the  other  question 
which  in  enteriii!^  on  this  discussion  you  put  aside,  namely  :  the 
inipiiry  as  to  whether  such  nn  onlcr  of  things  is  possible,  and 
if  possible,  in  what  way  piK-^sible  ?  For,  admiitin?  tlie  [wssibiU 
ity.  I  am  quite  rea<ly  to  acknowle<lge  that  the  plan  has  every 
sort  of  advantiiire.  I  will  acM.  what  vou  have  omitted,  that 
tliev  will  he  the  bravest  of  warriors,  ever  exhortinj:  one  another 
bv  the  names  of  fathers,  br(»thers.  and  sons,  ami  therefore  never 
leaving  their  ranks;  and  if  you  suppose  the  women  to  join  their 
armies,  whether  in  the  same  rank  or  in  the  rear,  either  as  a 
ten-or  to  the  enemv.  or  as  auxiliaries  in  case  of  nee<l,  I  know 
that  this  will  make  them  altoi'ether  invincihie  ;  antl  there  are 
many  domestic  advantajies  which  might  be  mentioned  as  well, 
and  these  also  I  fully  acknowledge.  But,  as  I  admit  all  these 
advantages  and  as  many  more  as  you  please,  if  this  St;ite  of 
yours  were  to  come  into  being,  say  no  more  of  that ;  and  let  us 
now  come  to  the  question  of  possibility  and  ways  and  means  — 
all  the  rest  mav  be  left. 

If  I  loiter  ^  for  a  moment,  you  instantly  make  a  raid  .^^ 
upon  me,  I  said,  and  have  no  mercy ;  I  have  hardly  es- 
caped the  first  and  second  waves,  and  you  don't  seem  to  be 
aware  that  you  are  now  bringing  upon  me  the  third,  which  is 
the  greatest.  When  vou  have  seen  this,  and  heard  the  roar, 
I  think  you  will  acknowledge  that  some  fear  and  hesitation  was 
natural,  cr)nsidering  the  marvelous  nature  of  the  proposal 
which  I  have  to  offer  for  consideration. 

The  more  appeals  of  this  sort  which  you  make,  he  said,  the 
more  determined  are  we  that  you  should  tell  us  how  such  a 
State  is  possible  :  speak  out,  and  at  once. 

Let  me  begin  by  reminding  you  that  we  found  our  way 
hither  in  the  search  after  justice  and  injustice. 

True,  he  replied  ;  but  what  makes  you  say  this? 

I  was  only  going  to  ask  whether,  if  we  have  discovered  them, 
we  are  to  require  that  the  just  man  should  in  nothing  fail  of 
absolute  justice ;  or  may  we  be  satisfied  with  an  approximation, 
and  the  attainment  of  a  higher  degree  of  justice  than  is  to  be 
found  in  other  men  ? 

1   R«»«lincj  (Jrpayyfvofitytfk 
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The  approzimation  will  be  enough. 

Then  the  nature  of  justice  aiid  the  perkedj  jost  man«  and  cf 
injustioe  and  the  perfectly  unjust,  waa  onljr  an  ideal  ?  We  were 
to  look  at  them  in  order  that  we  might  judge  of  our  own  happi- 
ness and  unhappiness  according  fo  the  staiidiirfl  which  thej  ex- 
hibited and  the  degree  in  which  we  rcsembleil  them,  not  with 
any  view  of  demonsimting  the  possibility  of  their  existence? 

That  is  tme.  he  said. 

How  would  a  painter  be  the  worse  painter  because,  after 
having  minutely  painted  an  ideal  of  a  peifeotly  beautiful  man, 
he  was  unable  to  show  that  any  such  man  could  ever  have 
existed? 

He  would  not 

Well,  and  were  we  not  creating  an  ideal  of  a  perfect  State  ? 

To  be  sure. 

And  is  our  tlieory  a  worse  theory  because  we  are  unable  to 
prove  the  possibility  of  a  city  being  ordered  in  the  manner 
described? 

Surely  not,  he  replied* 

Tliat  must  be  acknowledged,  I  said.  But  i^  at  your  request, 
I  am  to  try  and  show  how  and  under  what  condition  the  pos- 
sibility is  highest,  I  must  ask  you,  having  this  in  view,  to  re- 
peat your  former  admissions. 

What  admissions  ? 
.-o         I  want  to  know  whether  words  do  not  surpass  realities ; 
and  whether  the  actual,  whatever  a  man  may  think,  does 
not  fall  short  of  the  truth  ?     What  do  you  say  ? 

I  admit  that. 

Then  you  must  not  insist  on  my  proving  that  the  actual 
State  will  in  every  respect  agree  with  the  defH^ription  of  the 
ideal :  if  we  are  only  able  to  discover  how  a  city  may  be  gov- 
erned nearly  in  the  way  that  we  propose,  you  will  admit  that 
we  have  discovered  the  possibility  which  you  demand ;  and  that 
will  content  you.  I  am  sure  that  I  should  be  contented  with 
that  —  will  not  you  ? 

Yes,  I  will. 

Then  let  me  next  endeavor  to  show  what  is  that  fault  in 
States  which  is  the  cause  of  their  present  maladministration,  and 
what  is  the  least  change  which  will  enable  a  State  to  pass  into 
the  truer  form ;  and  let  the  change,  if  possible,  be  of  one  thing 
only,  or,  if  not,  of  two ;  at  any  rate,  let  the  changes  be  as  few 
and  slight  as  possible. 

Certainly,  he  replied. 
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I  think  then,  I  said,  that  there  might  be  a  revolution  if  there 
were  just  one  cliange,  which  is  not  a  slight  or  ea:»y  though  still 
a  possible  one. 

What  is  (hat?  he  said. 

Now  then,  I  said,  I  go  to  meet  that  which  I  liken  to  tiie 

greatest  of  wave.^,  yet  shall  the  word  be  spoken,  even  tiiough 

the  running  over  of  the  laughter  of  the  wave  shall  just  siuk  me 

'  beneath  the  waters  of  laughter  and  dishonor ;  and  do  you  attend 

to  me. 

Proceed,  he  said. 

I  said  :  Until,  then,  philosophers  are  kings,  or  the  king*  and 
princes  of  this  world  have  the  spirit  and  power  of  philosophy, 
and  political  greatness  and  wisilom  meet  in  one,  and  those  com- 
moner natures  who  follow  eiiher  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other 
are  compelled  to  stand  asidt*.  cities  will  never  ce:iJ*e  from  ill  —■ 
no,  nor  the  human  race,  a.s  I  believe  ^  and  then  only  will  this 
our  State  have  a  possibility  of  life  and  behold  the  li^ht  of  day : 
this  was  what  I  wanted  but  was  afraid  to  say,  my  dear  Glauonn ; 
for  to  see  that  there  is  no  other  way  either  of  private  or  public 
happiness  is  indeed  a  hard  thing. 

Socrates,  he  said,  what  a  speech  is  this  ?  1  would  have  you 
consider  that  the  word  which  you  have  uttered  is  one  at  which 
numerous  persons,  and  very  respectable  persons  too,  will  in  a 
moment  pull  off  their  coats,  as  I  may  in  a  figure  say,  and  in 
li^ht  array,  taking  up  any  weapon  that  comes  to  hand,  .-^ 
they  will  run  at  you  might  and  main,  intending  to  do 
heaven  knows  what ;  and  if  you  don't  prepare  an  answer,  and 
put  yourself  in  motion,  you  will  be  ^  pared  by  their  fine  wits,** 
and  no  mistake. 

You  got  me  into  the  scrape,  I  said. 

And  I  was  quite  right,  he  said ;  however,  I  will  do  all  I  can 
to  get  you  out ;  but  I  can  only  give  you  wishes  and  exhorta- 
tions, and  also,  perhaps,  I  may  be  able  to  fit  answers  into  your 
questions  better  than  another  —  that  is  all.  And  now  having 
sucii  an  auxiliary,  you  must  do  your  best  to  show  the  unbeliev- 
ers tiiat  you  are  right. 

I  ought  to  try,  I  said,  as  I  have  an  offer  of  such  valuable  as- 
sistance. And  I  think  that,  if  there  is  to  be  a  chance  of  our 
escaping,  we  must  define  who  these  philosophers  are  who,  as  we 
say,  are  to  rule  in  (he  State ;  then  we  shall  be  able  to  defend 
ourr^elves:  there  will  be  discovered  to  be  some  natures  who 
ought  to  rule  and  to  study  philosophy ;  and  others  who  are  not 
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bom  to  be  pliilutophersy  and  are  metDt  to  be  (bUowere  imtber 
duin  leader*.'' 

Tliea  now  for  a  defiiiitioa,  be  said. 

Follow  mot  I  saiti,  aud  I  hope  that  I  maj  somehow  or  other 
be  able  to  give  jou  a  satisiartory  explaoatioo. 

Proceed,  he  replied. 

I  dare  say  that  yoa  rememlien  aud  therefore  I  need  not  re- 
mind you,  that  a  lover,  if  he  is  worthy  of  the  name,  ought  to  * 
show  hiA  love,  not  to  one  part  of  a  diiss  nither  tlian  another, 
but  to  the  whole  ? 

I  believe  that  I  must  ask  you  to  explain,  for  I  reidly  do  not 
understand. 

I  do  not  tliink,  I  replied,  that  you  should  say  tliat ;  a  man  of 
pleaiiure  like  yuu  ought  to  kuuw  that  all  wlio  are  in  the  flower 
of  their  youth  do  in  a  maiiuer  raise  a  pan*;  or  emution  in  h  lov- 
er*4  breHj^t,  aud  svem  to  be  worthy  of  his  affectionate  reganls. 
Is  not  tliis  a  way  which  you  have  with  the  fair :  one,  bt^cause 
he  has  a  snub  uom,  has  tlie  epithet  ^*  naive  "  used  in  his  praise  ; 
ani>ther*s  beak,  as  you  say,  has  a  royal  look ;  while  he  who  is 
neither  snub  nor  hooked  has  the  grace  of  regularity :  the  dark 
visage  i;i  manly,  aud  tlie  white  are  angels ;  and  as  to  the  sweet,. 
*^  honey  pale,"  as  they  are  called,  what  is  the  very  name  but  the 
hiveution  of  a  lover  who  uses  the^^  i>et  names,  and  is  not  averse 
to  paleiieds  on  the  cheek  of  youth  ?  In  a  wonl,  tliere  is  no  ex- 
...  cu.^  wliich  you  will  not  make,  and  nothing  which  you  will 
not  say,  in  order  to  preserve  for  your  use  every  flower 
that  has  the  bloom  of  youth. 

If  you  are  determined  to  make  me  play  the  part  of  a  lover,  I 
am  ready  to  be  your  illustration,  if  I  cau  be  of  any  service  to 
the  argument. 

And  what  do  you  say  of  lovers  of  wine?  Do  you  not  see 
them  doing  tlie  same  ?  They  are  glad  of  any  pretext  of  drink- 
ing any  wine. 

Very  good. 

Aud  the  same  is  true  of  ambitious  men ;  if  they  cannot  be 
general:*,  they  are  willing  to  be  captains ;  and  if  they  cannot  be 
honored  by  really  great  and  important  persons,  they  are  glad  to 
be  honored  by  inferior  people,  -*  but  honor  of  some  kind  they 
must  have  ? 

Exactly. 

Once  more  let  me  ask :  Does  he  who  desires  any  class  of 
goo«ls,  desire  the  whole  class  or  a  part  only  ? 

The  whole. 
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And  may  we  not  say  of  the  philosopher  that  he  is  abferi  not 
of  a  part  of  witdom  only,  but  of  the  wliole  ? 

Tme. 

Then  he  who  dislikes  knowled<;e,  especially  in  yoatb,  when 
he  has  no  power  of  judging  whnt  is  guocl  and  what  is  not  good« 
such  an  one  wu  maiuiHin  not  to  lie  a  philosopher  or  a  lover  of 
knowledge,  just  its  he  who  refuses  his  food  is  not  hungry,  and 
may  be  said  to  liave  a  liad  ap|)etite  and  not  a  good  one  ? 

And  in  tiiat  we  are  riglit.  he  said. 

Wlierens  he  who  has  a  taste  for  every  sort  of  knowledge  and 
who  is  curious  to  learn  and  is  never  satisfied,  may  be  justly 
termed  a  pl)ilO'*opher  ?     Is  not  that  true  ? 

Glaucon  }>aid :  If  curiosity  makes  a  philosoplier,  yon  will  And 
many  a  strange  being  cliuming  tlie  name.  For  all  the  lovers 
of  sights  have  a  delight  in  learning,  ami  will  therefore  have  to 
be  included.  Musical  amateurs,  too,  are  a  folk  wonderfully  out 
of  place  among  piiilosopbers.  as  they  are  the  last  persons  in  the 
world  who  would  come  to  anything  like  a  philosophiciil  dis- 
cussion, if  they  could  help,  while  they  run  about  at  the  Dionysiac 
festivals  as  if  their  ears  were  under  an  engagement  to  hear 
every  chorus ;  whether  the  perfonnance  is  in  town  or  eountry  — 
that  makes  no  difference  —  they  are  there.  Now  are  we  to 
maintain  that  all  these  and  any  who  have  similar  tastes,  as  well 
as  the  professors  of  minor  arts,  are  philosophers  ? 

Certainly  not,  I  replied,  they  are  only  an  imitation. 

He  said :  But  who  are  the  true  philosophers  ? 

Those,  I  said,  who  are  lovers  of  tlie  sight  of  truth. 

Tliat  is  also  good,  he  said ;  but  I  should  like  to  know  what 
you  mean  ? 

To  another,  I  replied,  I  might  have  a  difficulty  in  explaining ; 
bat  I  am  sure  that  you  will  admit  a  proposition  which  I  am 
about  to  state. 

What  is  that  ? 

That  beauty  is  the  reverse  of  ugliness ;  they  are  two  and  not 
one? 

Certainly. 

And  as  they  are  two,  each  of  them  is  one  ?  ^^g 

True  again. 

And  the  same  holds  of  every  class  — just  and  unjust,  good 
and  evil :  taken  singly,  each  of  them  is  one ;  but  in  all  the 
various  coiuhinations  of  them  with  things  and  persons  and  with 
one  another,  they  are  seen  in  various  lights  and  appear  many  ? 
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Thalittrae. 

And  this  if  the  dudnction  which  I  draw  between  the  ■igfat- 
lofitigy  urt-loving,  practical  class,  and  those  of  whom  I  am  speak* 
ing,  and  who  are  siune  worthy  of  che  name  of  philosophers. 

How  do  yoa  distinguish  ihem  ?  he  said. 

The  lovers  of  soumls  aiid  sights,  I  replied,  are,  as  I  oonceiTe, 
fond  of  fine  tones  and  colors  and  forms,  and  all  the  artificial 
products  that  are  made  out  of  ihem,  hut  their  mind  is  incapable 
of  seeing  or  lovttig  absolute  beauty. 

That  is  true,  he  replied. 

Few  are  they  who  are  able  to  attain  the  sight  of  absolute 
beauty. 

Very  true. 

And  he  who,  having  a  sense  of  beautiful  things,  has  no  sense 
of  absolute  beauty,  or  who,  if  another  lead  him  to  a  knowledge 
of  that  beauty  is  unable  to  follow  — -  of  such  an  one  I  ask.  Is  he 
awake  or  in  a  dream  only  ?  Reflect :  is  not  the  dreamer,  either 
awake  or  asleep,  one  who  puts  the  resemblance  in  the  place  of 
the  real  object? 

I  should  certainly  say  Uiat  such  an  one  was  dreaming. 

But  take  the  case  of  the  other,  who  recognizes  the  existence 
of  ab:»oliite  Ixfauty  and  is  able  to  distinguish  the  idea  from  the 
objects  which  pHrticipate  in  the  idea,  neither  putting  the  objects 
ill  I  he  place  of  the  idea  nor  the  idea  in  the  place  of  the  objects 
—  is  he  a  dreamer,  or  is  he  awake  ? 

lie  is  the  i-everse  of  a  dreamer,  he  replied. 

And  may  we  not  say  that  the  mind  of  the  one  has  knowl- 
edge, and  that  the  mind  of  the  other  has  opinion  only  ? 

Certainly. 

But  suppose  that  the  latter  quarrels  with  us  and  disputes  our 
statement,  can  we  administer  any  soothing  cordial  or  advice  to 
him,  without  revealing  to  him  that  there  is  sad  disorder  in  his 
wits? 

That  is  what  is  wanted,  he  replied. 

Come,  then,  and  let  us  tliink  of  something  to  tell  him.  Sup- 
pose we  begin  by  assuring  him  that  he  is  welcome  to  any 
knowledge  he  may  have,  and  tliat  we  rejoice  to  see  him  in 
possession  of  such  a  blessing.  But  we  should  like  to  ask  him 
a  question :  Does  he  who  has  knowledge  know  something  or 
nothing?    (You  must  answer  for  him.) 

I  answer  that  he  knows  something. 

Sonietliing  that  is  or  is  not  ? 
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Something  that  is ;  for  hoi¥  can  thnt  which  is  not  ever  be 
known  ? 

And  are   we  assured,  after  looking  at  the  matter  in    ... 
every  point  of  yiew,  that  perfect  existence  is  or  may  be 
perfectly  known,  but  that  the  absolutely  non-existent  is  utterly 
unknown  and  unknowable  ? 

Nothing  can  be  more  certain. 

Good.  But  if  there  be  anything  which  is  of  such  a  nature 
as  to  )>e  and  not  he,  that  will  have  a  place  intermediate  be- 
tween pure  being  and  the  absolute  negation  of  being  ? 

Yes,  between  them. 

And,  as  knowIe<lge  corresponded  to  being  and  is^norance  to 
not-being,  for  that  intermediate  between  being  and  not-being 
there  has  to  be  discovered  a  corresponding  intermediate  be- 
tween ignorance  and  knowledge,  if  there  be  such  ? 

Certain  Iv. 

Do  we  admit  the  existence  of  ophdon  ? 

Undoubtedly. 

As  being  the  same  with  knowledge,  or  another  faculty  ? 

Another  faculty. 

Then  opinion  and  knowledge  have  to  do  with  different  kinds 
of  matter  corresponding  to  this  difference  of  faculties  ? 

Yes. 

And  knowledge  is  relative  to  existence  and  knows  existence : 
but  I  will  firi«t  make  a  division. 

What  division  ? 

I  will  begin  by  placing  faculties  in  a  class  by  themselves : 
they  are  powers  in  us  and  in  all  things  by  which  we  do  as  we 
do.  Sight  and  hearing,  for  example,  I  should  call  facalties. 
Have  I  clearly  explained  the  class  which  I  mean  ? 

Yes,  I  quite  understand. 

Then  let  me  tell  you  my  view  about  them.  I  do  not  see 
them,  and  therefore  the  distinctions  of  figure,  color,  and  the 
like,  which  enable  me  to  discern  the  differences  of  some  things^ 
do  not  apply  to  them.  In  speaking  of  a  faculty  I  think  only 
of  the  end  and  working ;  and  that  which  has  the  same  end  and 
the  same  operation  I  call  the  same  faculty,  but  that  which  ii:is 
another  end  and  another  operation  1  call  different.  Would 
that  be  your  way  of  speaking  ? 

Yes. 

To  return.      Would  you  place  knowledge  among  faculties,  or 

in  some  other  class  ? 
VOL.  II.  20 
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Cerudnljr  knowledge  ia  a  fineulty,  end  the  meet  powerfol  at 
'  ell  fiumltiee. 

And  it  o|MnioD  eUo  e  hcnltj  ? 

Certeinljv  be  void ;  for  opinloo  it  thet  with  whidi  we  era 
eUe  to  form  an  opinion. 

Aod  jet  you  were  surelj  admitting  a  little  while  age  that 
knowledge  it  not  the  same  at  opinion  ? 

478        ^^7'  J^  "^  ^^  •  ^  ^^^  ^^'  ^"y  reatonable  being 
ever  identify  that  which  it  fiillible  with  that  which  erra? 
That  it  veiy  good,  I  taid,  and  dearly  thowt  tliat  there  it  a 
dittinction  between  them  which  it  admitted  by  tu  ? 


Then  knowledge  and  opinion,  having  dittinct  powert,  have 
alto  dittinct  end^  or  tnbject-mattert  ? 

That  is  certain. 

Being  is  the  end  or  subject-matter  of  knowludgOi  and  knowl* 
edge  is  the  knowledge  of  being  ?, 

Yet. 

And  opinion  it  to  have  an  opinion  ? 

Yes. 

And  is  the  subject-matter  of  opinion  the  same  as  the  subject- 
matter  of  knowledge  ? 

Nay,  he  replied,  that  is  already  disproven  ;  if  difference  in 
iSusulty  implies  difference  in  the  end  or  subject-matter,  and  opin- 
ion and  knowledge  are  eqnally  facuUies  and  also  distinct  facul- 
ties, the  subject-matter  of  knowledge  cannot  be  the  same  as  the 
tnbject-matter  of  opinion. 

Then  if  being  is  the  subject-matter  of  knowledge,  something 
elte  must  be  the  subject-matter  of  opinion  ? 

Yes,  something  else. 

Well  then,  is  not-being  the  subject-matter  of  opinion  ?  or, 
rather,  how  can  there  be  an  opinion  at  all  about  not-being? 
Beflect :  when  a  man  has  an  opinion,  has  he  not  an  opinion 
about  something?  Can  he  have  an  opinion  which  is  an  opin- 
ion about  nothing  ? 

Impossible. 

He  who  has  an  opinion  has  an  opinion  about  some  one  thing  ? 

Yes. 

And  not-being  is  not  one  thing  but,  properly  speaking,  noth- 
ing? 

True. 

Of  not-being,  ignorance  was  assumed  to  be  the  necessary  cor- 
relative ;  of  being,  knowledge  ? 
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Then  opinion  is  not  ooncemed  either  with  being  or  with  noU 
being? 

Not  with  either. 

And  can  therefore  neither  be  ignorance  nor  knowledge  ? 

That  seems  to  be  true. 

Then  is  opinion  to  be  sought  without  and  beyond  either  of 
them  in  a  greater  clearness  than  knowledge,  or  in  a  greater 
darkness  than  ignorance  ? 

Neither. 

Then  I  suppose  that  opinion  appears  to  70a  darker  than 
knowledge,  but  ligliter  than  ignorance? 

Both  ;  and  in  no  small  degree. 

And  also  to  be  within  and  between  them  ? 


Then  you  would  infer  that  opinion  is  intermediate  ? 

No  question. 

But  were  we  not  saying  before,  that  if  anything  appeared  to 
be  of  a  sort  which  is  and  is  not  at  the  same  time,  that  sort  of 
thing  would  appear  also  to  lie  in  the  interval  between  pure  be- 
ing and  absolute  not-being  ;  and  that  the  corresponding  faculty 
is  neither  knowledge  nor  ignorance,  but  will  also  be  discovered 
in  the  interval  between  them  ? 

True. 

And  in  that  interval  there  has  now  been  discovered  a  thing 
which  we  call  opinion  ? 

There  has. 

Tlien  what  remains  to  be  discovered  is  the  object  which  par- 
takes equally  </  the  nature  of  being  and  not-being,  and  cannot 
rightly  be  termed  tlie  pure  form  of  either ;  this  unknown  term, 
when  discovered,  we  may  justly  hail  as  the  subject  of  opinion, 
and  assign  to  each  their  due  —  to  the  extreme  the  faculty  of 
the  extreme,  and  to  the  mean  the  &culty  of  the  mean. 

True. 

This  being  premised,  I  would  ask  the  gentleman  who  is  .-g 
of  opinion  that  there  is  no  absolute  or  unchangeable  idea 
of  beauty  —  in  whose  opinion  the  beautiful  is  diverse  —  he,  I 
say,  your  lover  of  beautiful  sights,  who  cannot  bear  to  be  told 
that  the  just  is  one,  or  the  beautiful  is  one,  or  that  anything  is 
one  —  to  him  I  would  appeal,  snying.  Best  of  men,  of  all  these 
b<*antiful  things  is  there  one  wiiich  will  not  also  appear  ugly  ; 
or  of  the  just,  which  will  not  appear  to  be  unju.<*t ;  or  of  the 
holy,  which  will  not  also  be  unholy  ? 
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No,  be  refilied ;  thej  mutt  in  aome  wmj  mppmt  both  bouiti* 
fill  and  ugly :  and  the  Mune  it  inie  of  the  rest 

And  may  not  the  many  which  are  doobles  be  alto  halvee  ?  '^ 
doubles,  that  is,  of  one  thing,  and  halfee  of  another  P 

Yei. 

Aiul  things  great  and  small,  heavy  and  l^t,  may  equally  be 
termed  either  in  different  points  of  Tiew  ? 

Yes ;  either  name  will  always  attach  to  all  of  them. 

And  can  anything  which  is  called  by  a  partienlar  namo  be 
said  to  be  this  rather  than  not  to  be  this  ? 

He  replied:  They  are  like  the  punning  riddles  which  are 
asked  at  feasts,  and  the  children's  puxsle  about  the  eunuch  aim^ 
iug  at  the  bat,  with  what  he  hit  him,  as  they  say  in  the  posale, 
aiid  what  the  bat  was  siitiog  upon ;  for  these  things  are  a  rid- 
dle also,  and  have  a  double  sense :  nor  con  you  fix  them  in 
your  miDcL  either  as  being  or  not-being,  or  both  or  neither. 

Then  what  do  you  do  with  them  ?  I  said.  Can  they  have  a 
better  place  than  between  being  and  not-being  ?  For  they  are 
clearly  not  in  greater  darkness  or  negation  than  not-being,  or 
more  full  of  light  and  existence  than  being. 

That  is  quite  true,  he  said. 

Thus  then  we  seem  to  have  discovered  that  the  diverse  prin- 
ciples of  beauty  and  the  like,  which  are  held  by  divers  men, 
are  tossing  about  in  some  region  which  is  intermediate  between 
pure  existence  and  pure  non-existence  ? 

That  has  now  been  discovered  by  us. 

Yes  ;  and  we  have  before  agreed  that  anything  of  this  kind 
which  we  might  find  was  to  be  described  as  matter  of  opinion, 
and  not  as  matter  of  knowledge ;  being  the  intermediate  flux 
which  is  caught  and  detained  by  the  intermediate  fiiculty. 

That  was  admitted. 

Then  those  who  see  the  many  beautiful,  and  who  yet  neither 
see,  nor  can  be  taught  to  see,  absolute  beauty;  who  see  the 
many  just,  and  not  absolute  justice,  and  the  like,  —  such  per- 
sons may  be  said  to  have  opinion  but  not  knowledge  ? 

That  b  certain. 

But  those  who  see  the  absolute  and  eternal  and  immutable 
may  be  said  to  know,  and  not  to  have  opinion  only  ? 

Neither  can  that  be  denied. 

The  one  love  and  embrace  the  subjects  of  knowledge,  the 

^^  other  those  of  opinion  ?     The  latter  are  the  same,  as  I 

dare  ^ay  yuu  will  remember,  who  listened  lo  swcft  sounds 
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and  gnzed  upon  hh  oolora,  but  would  not  toleimte  the  exbtenoa- ' 
of  absolute  beauty  ? 

Ye8y  r  remember. 

Shall  we  then  be  guilty  of  any  impropriety  in  calling  them 
lovers  of  opinion  rather  than  lovers  of  wisdom,  and  will  they 
be  very  angry  with  us  for  thus  describing  them  ? 

I  shall  tell  them  that  tliey  ought  not  to  be,  angry  at  a  de- 
scription of  themselves  which  is  true. 

But  those  who  embrace  the  absolute  ar^  to  be  called  lovera 
of  wisdom  and  not  lovers  of  opinion  ? 

Assuredly. 
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jg .  A  ND  thus,  Glaacon,  after  the  argument  haa  gone  a 
JlJL  weary  way,  the  true  and  the  fiilae  philoaophen  haTa 
at  length  appeared  in  view. 

I  do  not  think,  he  saiti,  that  the  way  could  have  heen  short* 
ened. 

I  suppose  not,  I  said;  and  yet  I  believe  that  the  contrast 
might  be  made  still  more  striking  if  there  were  not  many  other 
questions  awaiting  us,  which  he  who  desires  to  see  in  what  the 
life  of  the  just  differs  from  that  of  the  unjust  must  cousider. 

And  what  question  is  next  in  order  ?  he  asked. 

Surely,  I  said,  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  that  Inasmuch 
as  philosophers  only  are  able  to  jrrasp  the  eternal  and  unchange* 
able,  and  those  who  wander  in  the  region  of  the  many  and  vari- 
able are  not  philosophers,  I  must  ask  you  which  of  the  two 
kinds  should  be  the  rulers  of  our  State  ? 

And  what  would  be  a  fair  answer  to  that  question  ?  he  said. 

Ask  yourself,  I  replied,  which  of  the  two  are  better  able  to 
guard  the  laws  and  institutions  of  our  State  ;  and  let  them  be 
our  guardians. 

Very  good,  he  said. 

Neither,  I  said,  can  there  be  any  questiou  that  the  guardian 
who  is  to  keep  anything  should  have  eyes  rather  than  no  eyes  ? 

There  can  be  no  question  of  that. 

And  are  not  those  who  are  deprived  of  the  knowledge  of  the 
true  being  of  each  thing,  and  have  in  their  souls  no  clear  pat- 
tern, and  are  unable  as  with  a  painter's  eye  to  look  at  the  very 
truth  and  to  that  original  to  repair,  and  having  perfect  vision 
of  the  other  world  to  order  the  laws  about  beauty,  goodness, 
justice  in  this,  and  to  guard  and  preserve  the  order  of  them  — 
are  they  not,  I  say,  simply  blind  ? 

Indeed,  he  replied,  they  are  much  in  that  condition. 
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And  shfill  these  be  our  guardians  when  there  are  otlifrs  who, 
besides  being  their  equals  is  ezperienoe  and  not  inferior  to 
them  ill  any  pardcolar  of  Tirtne,  have  also  the  knowledge  of  the 
true  being  of  eTerything  ? 

There  can  be  no  reaMn,  he  said,  for  rejecting  those  who  hare 
this  great  and  pre&nineiit  qoalitj,  if  thej  do  not  fail  in  ^. 
any  other  respect 

Suppose  then,  I  said,  that  we  determine  how  hx  thej  can 
unite  this  and  the  other  excellences. 

By  all  means. 

First  of  h11,  as  we  began  by  obsenring,  their  nature  will  hare 
to  be  ascertained ;  and  if  we  are  agreed  about  that,  then,  if  I 
am  not  mistaken,  we  shall  also  be  agreed  that  such  an  union  of 
qualides  is  possible,  and  tliat  those  in  whom  tliey  are  united, 
and  tho^  only,  should  be  rulers  in  the  State.  Let  us  begin  by 
assuming  that  philosophical  minds  ahvnys  love  tliat  sort  of 
knowledjure  whidi  showA  them  the  eternal  nature  in  which  is  no 
variableness  from  generation  and  corruption. 

Let  that  be  acknowledged. 

And  further,  I  said,  let  us  admit  that  they  are  lovers  of  all 
being ;  there  is  no  part  whether  greater  or  less,  or  more  or  less 
honorable,  which  they  are  willing  to  renounce ;  thai  hat  been 
already  illustrated  by  tlie  example  of  the  lover  and  the  man  of 
ambition. 

True. 

There  is  another  quality  which  they  will  also  need  if  thej  are 
to  be  what  we  were  saying. 

What  quality  is  that  ? 

Truthfulness :  they  will  never  intentionally  receive  fidtehood, 
which  is  their  detestation,  and  they  will  love  the  truth. 

Yes,  he  said,  that  may  be  affirmed. 

^  May  be,"  my  friend,  I  replied,  that  is  not  the  word ;  say 
rather,  ^  muKt  be  affirmed :  "  for  he  whose  nature  is  amorous  d 
anything  cannot  help  loving  all  that  belongs  or  is  akin  to  the 
object  of  his  affections. 

Right,  he  said. 

And  is  there  anything  more  akin  to  wisdom  than  truth  ? 

Impossible,  he  said. 

Or  can  the  same  nature  be  a  lover  of  wisdom  and  a  lover  of 
falsehood  ? 

Never. 

The  true  lover  of  learning  then  must  from  his  earliest  youth, 
as  tar  a;i  in  him  lie.s  desire  all  tnith  ? 
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Bat  theo  agftiot  be  whose  detiret  are  ttrong  in  one  difeetkm 
wQl  have  them  weaker  in  others ;  thej  will  be  like  a  straam 
which  has  been  drawn  off  into  another  channeL 

Tme. 

He  whose  desires  are  drawn  toward  knowledge  in  eterj  form 
will  be  absorbed  in  the  pleasures  of  the  sonl,  and  will  hardly 
Ibel  bodily  pleasure  —  I  mean,  if  be  be  a  true  philosopher  and 
not  a  sham  one. 

That  is  most  certain. 

Such  an  one  is  sure  to  be  temperate  and  the  reverse  of  cot- 

etous ;  Ibr  the  motives  which  make  onotlier  man  covetous  and 

also  profuse  in  expenditure,  are  no  part  of  his  character.     There 

^^   is  another  criterion  of  the  philosophical  nature  which  has 

also  to  be  considered. 

What  is  that  ? 

There  should  be  no  secret  comer  of  meanness  ;  for  meanness 
Is  entirely  opposed  to  a  soul  that  is  always  longing  after  the 
whole  of  things  both  divine  and  human. 

Most  true,  he  replied. 

Can  the  soul  then,  which  has  magnificence  of  conception  and 
is  the  spectator  of  all  time  and  all  existence,  think  much  of 
human  life  ? 

Impossible,  he  replied. 

Or  can  such  an  one  account  death  fearful  ? 

No  indeed. 

Then  the  cowardly  and  mean  nature  has  no  part  in  true  phi- 
losophy ? 

I  should  say  not 

Or  again:  can  he  who  is  harmoniously  constituted,  who  is 
not  covetous  or  mean,  or  a  boaster,  or  a  coward  —  can  he,  I  say, 
ever  be  unjust  or  hard  in  his  dealings  ? 

Impossible. 
•    You  will  note  also  whether  a  man  is  righteous  and  gentle,  or 
rude   and  unsociable ;  these  are   the   signs  which   distinguish 
even  in  youth  the  philosophical  nature  from  the  unphilosophi- 
caL 

True. 

And  there  b  another  point  which  should  be  remarked. 

What  is  that  ? 

Whether  he  has  or  has  not  a  pleasure  in  learning ;  for  no 
one  will  love  that  which  gives  him  pain,  and  in  whicli  after 
much  toil  he  makes  little  progress. 
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Certainly  not. 

And  agam,  if  he  is  forgetful  and  retains  nothing  of  what  he 
learns,  will  be  not  be  an  empty  vessel  ? 

That  is  certain. 

Laboring  in  Tain,  he  must  end  in  hating  himself  and  his 
fruitless  occupation  ? 

Yes. 

Then  the  forgetful  soul  cannot  be  ranked  among  philosophers ; 
a  philosopher  ought  to  have  a  good  memory  ? 

Certainly. 

But  the  inharmonious  and  unseemly  nature  can  only  tend  to 
disproportion  ? 

No  doubt  of  that 

And  do  you  consider  truth  to  be  akin  to  proportion  or  dis- 
proportion ? 

To  proportion. 

Then,  besides  other  qualities,  let  us  seek  for  a  well-propor- 
tioned and  gracious  mind  whose  own  nature  will  of  herself  be 
drawn  to  the  true  being  of  everything. 

Certainly. 

Well,  and  do  not  all  these  qualities  go  together,  and  are  they 
not  necessary  to  a  soul,  which  is  to  have  a  full  and  perfect  par- 
ticipation of  being  ? 

They  are  absolutely  necessary,  he  replied.  -j.. 

And  must  not  that  be  a  blameless  study  which  he  only 
can  pursue  who  has  a  good  memory,  and  is  quick  to  learn,  noble, 
gracious,  the  friend  of  truth,  justice,  courage,  temperauce,  who 
are  his  kindred  ? 

The  god  of  jealousy  himself,  he  said,  could  find  no  foult  with 
•nch  a  study. 

And  to  these,  I  said,  when  perfected  by  years  and  education, 
and  to  these  only  you  will  entrust  the  State. 

Here  Adeimantus  interposed  and  said  :  To  this,  Socrates,  no 
one  can  offer  a  reply ;  but  there  is  a  feeling  which  those  who 
hear  you  talk  as  you  are  now  doing  often  experience,  and  which 
I  may  describe  in  this  way :  they  fancy  that  they  are  led  astray 
a  little  at  each  step  in  the  argument,  owing  to  their  own  want 
of  skill  ill  asking  and  answering  questions ;  the.«e  littles  accu- 
mulate, and  at  the  end  of  the  discussion  they  are  found  to  have 
sustained  a  dire  reverse  and  to  be  at  the  antipodes  of  their 
former  selves.  And  as  unskillful  players  of  drn lights  are  at 
last  shut  up  by  their  skilled  adversaries  and  have  no  piece  to 
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move,  so  tfaej  And  themselves  at  last  shat  ap  and  have  no  word 
to  say  in  thb  new  gnme  of  which  words  are  the  counters ;  and 
yet  till  the  time  they  are  in  tlie  righL  This  obterration  is  sug- 
gested to  me  by  what  is  now  occurring.  For  at  this  infant 
any  one  will  say,  that  although  in  words  he  is  not  able  to  meet 
you  at  each  step  in  the  argument,  aff  a  fact  he  sees  that  the  vo- 
taries of  philosophy  who  carry  on  the  study,  not  only  in  youth 
with  a  view  to  education,  but  as  the  pursuit  of  their  maturer 
years,  —  that  these  men,  I  say,  for  tlie  most  part  grow  into  very 
strange  beings,  not  to  siiy  utter  rogues,  mid  tliat  the  result  with 
tho:»e  who  may  be  considered  tlie  best  of  them  is*,  that  they  are 
made  useless  to  the  world  by  the  very  study  which  you  extoL 

Well,  I  said ;  and  do  you  think  tliat  they  are  wrong  ? 

I  coimot  tell,  he  replied ;  but  I  sliould  like  to  know  what  is 
your  opinion. 

Let  me  tell  you  then  that  I  think  they  are  quite  right 

Then  Iiow  can  you  be  justitied  in  raying  that  cities  will  not 
oease  from  evil  until  philosophers  rule  in  them,  when  philoso- 
phers are  acknowledged  by  us  to  be  of  no  use  to  them  ? 

You  ask  a  question,  I  said,  which  I  can  only  answer  in  a 
parable. 

Yes,  said  be ;  and  that  is  a  way  of  speaking  to  which  you  are 
not  accustomed,  I  suppose. 

I  perceive,  I  said,  that  you  are  vastly  amused  at  having  got 
me  to  speak  on  such  an  impossible  theme;  and  now  you  shall 
^^  bear  the  piurable  in  order  that  you  may  judge  better  of  the 
meogreness  of  my  imagination :  for  the  treatment  which 
I  je  best  men  experience  from  their  States  is  so  grievous  that  no 
single  thin^i:  on  earth  can  be  compared  with  them ;  and  there- 
fore in  defending  them  I  must  have  recourse  to  fiction,  and 
make  a  compound  of  many  things,  like  the  fabulous  unions  of 
goats  and  stags  which  are  found  in  pictures.  Imagine  then  a 
fleet  or  a  ship  in  which  there  is  a  captain  who  is  taller  and 
stronger  than  any  of  the  crew,  but  he  is  a  little  deaf  and  has  a 
similar  infirmity  in  sight,  and  his  knowledge  of  navigation  is  not 
much  better.  Now  the  sailors  are  quarrelling  with  one  another 
•bout  the  steering ;  every  one  is  of  opinion  that  he  ought  to 
steer,  though  he  has  never  learned  and  cannot  tell  who  taught 
him  or  when  he  learne<1,  and  will  even  assert  that  the  art  of 
navigation  cannot  be  taught,  and  is  ready  to  cut  in  pieces  him 
who  says  the  contrary.  They  throng  about  the  captain,  and  do 
all  that  they  can  to  make  him  commit  the  helm  to  them ;  and 
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then,  if  they  fail  on  some  occasion  and  others  prevail,  they  kill 
the  others  or  throw  them  overboard,  and  having  first  chained 
up  the  noble  captain's  senses  with  drink  or  sume  narcotic  dmg, 
they  mutiny  and  take  posses^^ion  of  the  ship  an<i  make  them- 
selves at  home  with  the  stores ;  and  thus,  eating  and  drinking, 
tliey  continue  their  voyage  with  such  success  as  ini;:ht  be  ex- 
pected of  them.  Him  who  is  their  partisan  atid  zealous  in  the 
design  of  ^retting  the  ship  out  of  the  captain's  handn  into  their 
own,  whether  by  force  or  |)er.'<u:ision.  ihey  compliment  with  the 
name  of  sailor,  pilot,  able  seaman,  and  abuse  the  other  sort  of 
man  and  call  him  a  good-for-nothing ;  but  they  have  not  even  a 
notion  that  the  true  pilot  must  pay  attention  to  tiie  year  and 
6eason.s  and  sky  and  sLirs  and  winds,  and  whatever  else  belongs 
to  hi:)  art,  if  he  intends  to  he  really  qualilio<l  for  the  command 
of  a  sliip  ;  at  the  same  time  that  he  nnist  and  will  btt  the 
steercr,  whether  people  like  him  to  steer  or  not ;  and  they 
think  that  the  combination  of  this  with  the  art  of  navi(;ation  is 
impos^ible.^  Now  in  vessels  and  among  sailon«,  whose  condi- 
tion is  such  as  this,  how  will  the  true  pilot  be  reganled?  .^^ 
Will  he  not  be  adled  by  the  mutineers  useless,  prater, 
star-j^azer  ? 

Of  course,  said  Adeimantus. 

I  do  not  suppose,  I  said,  that  you  would  care  to  hear  the  in- 
terpretation of  the  figure,  which  is  an  allegory  of  the  true  phi- 
losopher in  his  relation  to  the  State ;  for  you  understand 
already. 

CerUiinly. 

Then  suppose  yon  now  take  the  parable  to  the  gentleman 
who  is  surprised  at  finding  that  philosophers  have  no  honor  in 
their  cities,  and  explain  to  him  and  try  to  convince  him  that 
their  having  honor  would  be  far  more  extraordinary. 

I  will. 

Say  to  him,  that,  in  deeming  the  best  of  the  votaries  of  phi- 
losophy to  be  useless  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  he  is  right ;  but 
he  ousht  to  attribute  their  uselessness  to  the  fault  of  those  who 
will  not  use  tlicm,  and  not  to  themselve:«.  The  pilot  should 
not  humbly  beg  the  sailors  to  be  commanded  by  him  —  that  is 
not  the  order  of  nature  ;  neither  are  the  wise  to  go  to  the  doors 
of  the  rich  (the  ingenious  author  of  this  told  a  lie),  for  the  truth 

1  Or,  applyiiig  5rwr  Bi  Ku$tpyriffti  to  the  mutineers,  "  But  (letcrniiiied  to  rule' 
in  spite  of  other  people,  and  not  believing  that  the  practice  of  this  can  be  conibioed 
with  the  pilot's  art.*' 
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fay  Uiat,  when  a  man  li  fll,  whether  he  be  rich  or  poor,  he  mml 
go  to  the  phyiiebn's  door  — the  phjrsician  will  not  oome  to 
him,  and  he  who  it  atkiug  to  be  govenied,  to  the  door  of  him 
who  b  able  to  goTem.  No  mier  who  it  good  Ibr  anjtliii^ 
ought  to  atk  hit  tobjecu  to  obey  him ;  be  it  not  like  the  prao- 
ent  gOTemort  of  mankind  who  may  be  compared  to  the  mnti- 
Bout  tailors,  and  the  troe  helmtman  to  thote  whom  they  call 
ntelctt  and  ttar-gasen. 

Predtely,  he  taid. 

For  thete  n>atont,  and  among  men  like  theses  the  noblett 
pnrtnit  of  ail  it  not  likely  to  be  moch  etteemed  by  thote  who 
are  of  the  oppotite  pertoation  ;  not  that  tlie  greatett  and  roott 
latting  injury  it  done  to  philotophy  by  them,  but  by  her  own 
profeiting  followers,  the  same  of  whom  you  suppose  the  accuser 
to  tny,  that  the  greater  nnmlier  of  them  are  nrrant  roguet,  and 
the  best  are  useless ;  in  which  opinion  I  agreed. 

Yes. 

And  the  reason  why  the  good  are  useless  has  been  now  ex- 
plained? 

True. 

Then  shall  we  now  endeavor  to  show  that  the  corruption  of 
the  greater  number  is  also  unavoidable,  and  that  this  is  not  to 
be  laid  to  the  charge  of  philosophy  any  more  than  the  other  ? 

By  all  means. 

And  let  us  ask  and  answer  in  turn,  first  going  back  to  the 

jQA   description  of  the  gentle  and  noble  nature.     Truth,  as  you 

will  remember,  was  his  captain,  whom  he  followed  always 

and  in  all  things  ;  failing  in  this,  he  was  an  impostor,  and  had 

no  part  or  lot  in  true  philosophy. 

Yes,  that  was  said. 

Well  aud  is  not  this  quality  alone  greatly  at  Tarianoe  with 
our  present  notions  of  him  ? 

Certainly,  he  said. 

And  have  we  not  a  right  to  say,  in  his  defense,  that  the  tme 
lorer  of  knowledge  it  alwayt  striving  after  being  —  that  is  hit 
nature ;  he  will  not  rest  in  the  fanciful  multiplicity  of  individu- 
als, but  will  go  on  —  the  keen  edge  will  not  be  blunted,  neither 
the  force  of  hit  desire  abate  until  he  have  attained  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  true  nature  of  every  essence  by  a  kindred  power  in 
the  soul,  and  by  that  power  drawing  near  and  mingling  in- 
corporate witli  very  being,  having  begotten  mind  and  truth,  he 
will  know  and  live  and  grow  truly,  and  then,  and  not  till  then, 
will  he  cease  from  his  travail. 
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Nothing,  he  said,  can  be  more  jost  than  snch  a  description 
of  him. 

And  will  the  love  of  a  lie  be  any  part  of  a  philosopher'a 
nature  ?    Will  he  not  utterly  hate  a  lie  ? 

That  he  will. 

And  when  truth  is  the  captain,  we  cannot  suspect  any  evil 
of  the  band  which  he  leads  ?  .  .7 

Impossible. 

Justice  and  health  will  be  of  the  company,  and  temperanoe 
will  follow  after. 

True,  he  replied. 

Neither  is  there  any  reason  why  I  should  again  set  in  array 
the  philosopher's  virtues,  as  yon  will  doubtless  remember  that 
courage,  magnanimity,  apprehension,  memory,  were  his  natural 
gifts.  And  you  objected  that,  although  no  one  could  deny 
what  I  then  said,  still,  if  you  leave  words  and  look  at  facts,  the 
persons  who  are  thus  described  are  some  of  them  useless,  and 
the  greater  number  wholly  depraved;  and  this  led  us  to  in- 
quire into  the  grounds  of  these  accusations,  and  we  had  arrived 
at  the  point  of  asking  why  are  the  many  bad,  which  question 
of  necessity  brought  us  back  to  the  examination  and  definition 
of  the  true  philosopher. 

Exactly. 

And  now  we  have  to  consider  the  corruptions  of  this  natore^ 
why  so  many  are  spoiled  and  so  few  escape  spoiling  —  those^  I 
mean,  whom  you  call  useless  but  not  wicked ;  and  after  that  we 
will  consider  the  imitators  who  turn  into  philosophers,  .q^ 
what  manner  of  natures  are  they  who  aspire  after  a  pro- 
fession which  is  above  them  and  of  which  they  are  unworthy, 
and  then,  by  their  manifold  inconsistencies,  bring  upon  philos- 
ophy,  and  upon  all  philosophers,  that  universal  reprobation 
of  which  we  speak. 

But  what,  he  said,  is  the  nature  of  these  corruptions  ? 

That  I  will  try  to  explain  to  you,  I  said,  if  I  can.  Every 
one  will  admit  that  a  nature  thus  gifted,  and  having  all  the 
supposed  couditions  of  the  philosophic  nature  perfect,  is  a  plant 
that  rarely  grows  among  men  —  there  are  not  many  of  them. 

They  are  very  rare. 

And  what  numberless  causes  may  tend  utterly  to  destroy 
these  rare  natures! 

What  causes? 

In  the  first  place  there  are  their  ovm  virtues,  their  courage. 
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tampennoei  and  the  rest  of  them,  wmtj  one  of  which  pniso- 
worthj  qualities  (and  this  is  a  most  singalar  dnnmstanoe) 
destroTs  and  distracts  from  philosophy  the  soul  whicb  Is  tiie 
possessor  of  them. 

That  is  verj  singular,  he  replied. 
*'''Then  there  are  all  the  orcUnarj  goods  of  lift  ~- beantjr, 
wealth,  strengtJi,  rank,  and  great  connections  in  the  State  -^on 
iriiich  I  need  not  enlarge,  having  given  jou  a  general  outline 
«f  them  ^  theie  also  have  the  eflfoot  of  corropting  and  distract- 
ing them.  ^  *" 

I  know  the  goods  whidi  joa  mean,  and  I  should  Hke  to 
know  what  yoo  mean  about  them. 

Qrasp  the  truth,  then,  as  a  whole,  I  said,  and  in  the  r^t 
way,  and  joo  will  have  no  difficulty  in  understanding  the  pre- 
ceding remarks,  and  they  will  not  appear  strange  to  you. 

Aiid  how  am  I  to  do  that  ?  he  asked. 

'Why,  I  said,  we  know  that  when  any  seed  or  plant,  whether 
iregetaUe  or  animal,  fiuls  to  meet  with  proper  nutriment  or 
climate  or  soil,  the  greater  the  vigor,  the  greater  the  need  also 
of  suitable  conditions,  because,  as  I  imagine,  evil  is  a  greater 
enemy  to  good  than  to  the  not-good. 

Very  true. 

There  is  reason  in  supposing  that  the  finest  natures,  when 
under  alien  conditions,  receive  more  injury  than  the  inferior, 
because  the  contrast  is  greater. 

That  is  true. 

And  may  we  not  say,  Adeimantus,  that  the  most  gifted 
minds,  when  they  are  ill-educated,  become  the  worst?  Do  not 
great  crimes  and  the  spirit  of  pure  evil  spring  out  of  a  fullness 
of  nature  rained  by  education  rather  than  from  any  inferiority, 
whereas  weak  natures  are  scarcely  capable  of  any  very  great 
good  or  very  great  evil  ? 

There  I  think  that  you  are  right 
^QQ  And  our  philosopher  follows  the  same  analogy  -~  he  is 
like  a  plant  which,  having  proper  nurture,  grows  and  ma- 
tores  into  all  virtue,  but,  if  sown  and  planted  in  an  alien  soil, 
becomes  the  most  noxious  of  all  weeds,  unless  saved  by  some 
divine  help.  Do  you  really  think,  as  people  are  fond  of  saying, 
that  our  youth  are  corrupted  by  the  Sophists,  or  that  individ- 
nal  Sophisters  corrupt  them  in  any  degree  worth  speaking  of? 
Are  not  the  public  who  siiy  these  things  the  groHtest  of  all 
Sophists  ?     And  do  they  not  educate  to  perfection  alike  young 
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and  oM,  meo  and  women,  and  fiiriiion  them  after  their  own 
heartaF 

Wheo  if  thb  aooomplisbed  ?  he  said. 

When  they  meet  together,  and  the  world  aits  down  at  an  as- 
aemU jy  or  in  a  ooort  cf  Uw,  or  a  theatre,  or  a  eamp^  or  at  soma 
other  place  of  resort,  and  there  is  a  great  uproar,  and  tfaej 
praise  some  things  which  are  being  said  or  done,  and  blama 
other  things,  eqiuillj  exaggerating  in  both,  shoating  and  di^p* 
ping  their  hands,  and  the  echo  of  the  rocks  and  the  place  in 
which  thej  are  assembled  redonbles  the  sound  of  the  praise  or 
blamc'— at  sach  a  time  will  not  a  yoong  man's  heart  leap 
within  him?  Will  the  influences  of  education  stem  the  tide  of 
praise  or  blame,  and  not  rather  be  carried  away  in  the  stream? 
And  will  he  not  hafe  the  notions  of  good  and  evil  wliich  the 
public  in  general  haTe  —  he  will  do  as  thejdo;and  as  theyM*^ 
such  will  he  be  ? 

Yes,  Socrates ;  necessity  will  compel  him. 

And  yet,  I  said,  there  is  a  still  graatar  neceaslty,  which  haa 
not  been  mentioned. 

What  is  that? 

The  ^gentler  force''  of  attainder  or  ede  or  death,  wUdi, 
as  you  are  aware,  these  new  Sophists  and  educators,  who  are 
the  public,  apply  when  their  words  are  powerless. 

Indeed  they  do,  and  no  mistake. 

Now  what  opinion  of  any  other  Sophist,  or  of  any  priTmta 
man,  can  be  expected  to  OTorcome  in  such  an  unequal  contest  P 

None,  he  replied. 

No,  indeed,  I  said,  eren  to  make  the  attempt  is  a  pece  of 
lolly;  for  there  neither  is,  has  been,  nor  ever  can  be,  as  I 
think,  another  type  of  character,  trained  to  virtue  indepen- 
dently of  them  —  I  speak,  my  ftiend,  of  man  only ;  what  is 
more  than  man,  as  the  proverb  says,  is  not  induded:  fbr  I 
would  not  have  you  ignorant  that,  in  the  present  evil  state  of 
governments,  whatever  is  saved  and  comes  to  good  is  .go 
saved  by  the  power  of  God,  as  you  may  truly  say. 

To  that  I  quite  assent,  he  replied. 

Then  let  me  beg  your  assent  also  to  a  further  observation. 

What  is  that  ? 

Why,  that  all  those  mercenary  adventurers,  whom  the  world 
calls  Sophists  and  rivals,  do  but  teach  the  collective  opinion  of 
the  many,  which  are  the  opinions  of  their  assemblies  ;  and  this 
is  their  wisdom.     I  might  compare  them  to  a  man  who  sliould 
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•tedy  the  tempers  end  desiret  of  a  migfitj  strong  beest  who  is 
ftd  b J  him  —  he  would  learn  how  to  approach  and  handle  hns, 
also  at  what  times  and  ^om  what  censes  he  is  dangeiXNis  or 
tiie  reverse,  and  what  is  the  meaning  of  his  seTend  criMi  and  bj 
what  sonndsy  when  another  utters  tbeoBy  he  is  soothed  or  infitri- 
ated ;  and  yon  may  suppose  fhrther  that  when^  by  cmstsntly 
living  with  him»  he  has  become  perfect  in  all  thii  friiieh  he 
(paDs  wisdonu  he  makes  a  system  or  art,  which  he  proceeds  to 
teadi,  not  that  he  has  any  real  notion  of  what  he  is  taadiiB^ 
but  Im  names  this  honorable  and  that  dishonorable^  or  good  or 
0fflf  or  jnst  or  n^jnst,  all  in  accordance  with  the  tastes  and 
tempen  of  the  great  brote,  when  he  has  learnt  the  meaning  of 
his  inarticulate  grunts.  Good  he  pronounces  to  be  what  pleases 
him,  and  evil  what  he  dislikes }  and  he  can  give  no  other  ao- 
oount  of  them  except  that  the  jott  and  noUe  are  the  necessary, 
having  never  himself  seen,  and  having  no  power  of  explaining 
to  others,  the  nature  of  either,  or  Um  immense  difference  be- 
tween them.     Would  not  he  be  a  rare  educator  ? 

Indeed,  I  think  that  he  would. 

And  in  what  respect  does  he  differ  from  him  who  thinks  that 
wisdom  is  the  discernment  of  the  tastes  and  pleasures  of  the 
assembled  multitude,  whether  in  painting  or  music,  or,  finally,  in 
politics  ?  For  I  suppose  you  will  agree  that  he  who  associates 
with  the  many,  and  exhibits  to  them  his  poem  or  other  work 
of  art  or  political  service,  making  them  his  judges,  except  under 
protest,^  will  also  experience  the  fiUal  necessity  of  producing 
whatever  they  praise.  And  yet  the  reasons  are  utterly  ludicrous 
which  they  give  in  confirmation  of  their  notions  about  the 
honorable  and  good.  Did  you  ever  hear  any  of  them  which 
were  not? 

No,  nor  am  I  likely  to  hear. 

You  recognize  the  truth  of  what  has  been  said  ?     Then  let 

me  ask  you  to  consider  further  whether  the  world  will  ever  be 

induced  to  believe  in  the  existence  of  absolute  beauty  rather 

jg .    than  of  the  many  beautiful,  or  of  the  absolute  in  each  ki&d 

rather  than  of  the  many  in  each  kind  ? 

Certainly  not 

Then  the  world  cannot  possibly  be  a  philosopher  ? 

Impossible. 

And  therefore  philosophers  must  inevitably  fall  under  tho 
censure  of  the  world  ? 

1  Puttliig  s  eomnM  aftar  rAr  AmyicaW. 
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They  must 
-    And  of  individiitls  who  oooaort  with  tbo  mob  and  teak  la 
please  them? 

That  U  evident 
'.  Then,  do  jon  sea  anj  waj  in  which  the  philoeophar  can  ba 
preterfad  in  liie  calling  to  the  and  P  and  remambar  wiiaft  wa 
waia  iajing  of  him,  that  he  wat  to  haTa  knowledge  and  mamovj 
and  courage  and  magnanimitj  — » thaea  waia  i^imi^f^  Iij  gg  |b 
ba  the  true  philoeopher'e  gifta. 
•  Yee.     •  • 

Now,  will  not  inch  an  one  be^  from  tha  Biat^  in  all  thingi 
first  among  all,  espeoiallj  if  hia  bodil j  endowments  aia  Uka  Us 
mental  ones  ? 

Certainly,  he  said. 

And  his  friends  and  iallow«citiseas  will  want  to  nsa  them  aa 
he  gets  older  for  their  own  purposes  ? 

No  question. 

FallLag  at  his  feet,  thej  will  make  requests  to  him  and  do 
him  honor  and  flatter  him,  because  thej  want  to  get  into  their 
hands  the  power  which  ha  will  one  daj  pomsss. 

That  is  often  the  way,  he  said. 

And  what  will  he  do  under  such  drenmstances,  espeeiallj  if 
he  be  a  citizen  of  a  great  dty,  rich  and  noUe^  and  a  tall  proper 
youth  ?  Will  he  not  be  foil  of  boundless  aspirations,  and  fonoy 
himself  able  to  numage  the  affiurs  of  Helleoes  and  of  barbarianSi 
and  in  the  thonglit  of  this  he  will  dilate  and  elerate  himself  in 
the  folloess  of  vain  pomp  and  senseless  pride  ? 

Very  true,  he  said. 

Now,  when  he  is  in  this  state  of  mind,  if  some  one  gendy 
oomes  to  him  and  tells  him  that  he  is  without  sense,  whii^  he 
must  have,  and  that  the  missing  sense  is  not  to  be  had  withoot 
senring  an  apprenticeship,  do  yon  think  that,  under  sndi  adverse 
circumstances,  he  will  be  easily  induced  to  listen  to  him  ? 

That  would  be  very  unlikely. 

But  suppose  further  that  there  is  one  person  who  has  feelii^ 
and  who,  either  from  some  exoelleuce  of  disposition  or  naturid 
affinity,  is  iudined  or  drawn  towards  philosophy,  and  his  friends 
think  that  they  are  likely  to  lose  the  advantages  which  they 
were  going  to  reap  from  bis  friendship,  what  will  be  the  effect 
upon  them  ?  Will  they  not  do  and  say  anything  to  prevent  his 
learning  and  to  render  tlie  teacher  powerless,  u:(ing  to  this  end 
private  intrigues  as  well  as  public  prosecutions  ? 

yor«  i(.  21 
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^.       There  cui  be  no  doubt  of  that  •> 

77  .  And  how  oanonewho  k  thus  droiimstanoed  ever  beoooM 
a  philoaopher  ?  -< 

Impossible. 

•  ■  Then,  were  we  not  right  in  saying  that  even  the  verxqnaHtifla 
wUoh  make  a  mana  philosopher  may,  if  he  beiU-ednoaled»ser?o 
to  divert  him  from  philosophy,  no  leas  than  riches  and  their 
•eeompaniments  and  the  other  so-ealled  goods  of  lifbP  —  "r 

That  was  quite  true.  •  ■•••  -*•  -nt^  -*•>  ^' 

ThuSy  my  ezoellent  friend,  is  brought  about  the  min  and 
ftQure  of  the  natures  best  adapted  to  the  best  of  all  portnitSy 
who^  as  we  assert*  are  rare  at  any  time;  and  this  is  the  class  oat 
of  whom  come  those  who  are  the  authors  of  the  greatest  evil  to 
States  and  individuals ;  and  also  of  the  greatest  good  when  the 
tide  carries  them  in  the  direction  of  good ;  but  a  small  man 
never  was  the  doer  of  any  great  thing  dther  to  individuals  or 
States. 

•  That  is  most  true,  he  said. 

Tbey  fall  away,  and  philosophy  is  left  desolatOf  with  her  mar- 
riage rite  incomplete  :  for  her  own  have  forsaken  her,  and  while 
they  are  leading  a  false  and  unbecoming  life,  she,  like  an  or- 
phan bereft  of  her  kindred,  is  didhonored  by  other  unworthj 
persons,  who  enter  in  and  futen  upon  her  the  reproaches  which 
her  reprovei-s  utter;  by  whom,  as  you  say,  her  votaries  are 
afikmed,  some  of  them  to  be  good  for  nothing,  and  the  greater 
number  deserving  of  everything  that  is  bad. 

That  is  certainly  what  is  said. 

Yes;  and  what  else  would  you  expect,  I  said,  when  you 
think  of  the  puny  creatures  who,  seeing  this  laud  open  to  them 
—  a  land  well  stocked  with  fair  names  and  showy  titles  —  like 
prisoners  who  run  away  out  of  prison  into  a  sanctuary,  take  a 
leap  out  of  the  arts  into  philosophy;  those  who  do  so  being 
probably  the  cleverest  hands  at  their  own  miserable  crafts  ?  for, 
although  philosophy  be  iu  this  evil  case,  still  there  renudus  a 
digni^  about  her  which  is  not  found  in  the  other  arts.  And 
many  are  thus  attracted  by  her  whose  natures  are  imperfect  and 
whose  souls  are  marred  and  enervated  by  their  meannesses,  as 
their  bodies  also  are  disfigured  by  their  arts  and  crafts.  Is  not 
that  true  ? 


Are  they  not  exactly  like  a  bald  little  tinker  who  has  just 
got  out  of  durance  and  come  into  a  fortune  ;  be  washes  the  dirt 
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off  him  and  has  a  new  ooat,  and  is  decked  out  as  a  bridegroom 
goiiig  to  marry  his  ma8ler*s  daughter,  who  is  left  poor  and  deso- 
late? 

The  flgare  is  exact  ^^ 

Aod  what  will  be  the  issue  of  such  marriages  ?     Will 
thej  not  be  Tile  and  bastard? 
'    There  can  be  no  qnestion  of  that 

And  when  persons  who  are  unworthy  of  edocation  approach 
philosophy  and  make  an  alliance  with  her  who  is  in  a  rank 
above  them,  what  sort  of  ideas  and  opinions  are  likely  to  be 
generated  ?  Will  they  not  be  sophisms  captirating  to  Uie  eart 
yet  having  nothing  iu  them  genuine  or  worthy  of  or  akin  lo 
true  wisdom? 

No  doubt  he  said. 

Then  there  is  a  very  small  remnant,  Adeimantus,  I  said,  of 
worthy  disciples  of  philosophy :  perchance  some  noUe  nature, 
brought  up  under  good  influences,  and  in  the  absence  of  temp- 
tatbn,  who  is  detained  by  exile  in  her  serrice,  which  he  refhses 
to  quit;  or  some  lofty  soul  bom  in  a  mean  dty,  tlie  politics  of 
whidi  he  contemns  or  mfglecQi ;  aod  perhaps  there  may  be  a 
few  who^  hnving  a  gift  for  philosophy,  leave  other  arts,  which 
they  justly  despise,  and  come  to  her ;  and  peradventnre  there 
are  some  who  are  restrained  by  our  friend  Tlieages*  bridle  (fbr 
Theages,  you  know,  luul  everything  to  divert  htm  from  philoso- 
phy ;  but  his  ill-health  kept  him  from  politics).  My  own  case 
of  the  internal  sign  is  indeed  hardly  worth  mentioning,  as  very 
rarely,  if  ever,  has  such  a  monitor  been  voudisafed  to  any  one 
else.  Those  who  belong  to  tliis  small  dass  have  tasted  how 
sweet  and  blessed  a  possession  philosophy  is,  and  have  also  seen 
and  been  satisfied  of  the  madness  of  the  multitude,  and  known 
that  there  is  no  one  who  ever  acts  honestly  in  the  administra* 
tion  of  States,  nor  any  helper  who  will  save  any  one  who  main- 
tains the  cause  of  the  just.  Such  a  saviour  would  be  like  a 
man  who  has  £ftlien  arooog  wild  beasts  «-*  unable  to  join  in  tlie 
wickedness  of  his  fellows,  neither  would  he  be  able  alone  to  re- 
sist all  their  fierce  natures,  and  therefore  he  would  be  of  no  n«e 
to  the  State  or  to  his  friends  and  would  have  to  throw  away  his 
life  before  he  had  done  any  good  to  himself  or  others.  And  he 
reflects  upon  all  this,  and  holds  his  peace,  and  does  Ids  own  busi- 
ness. He  is  like  one  who  retires  under  the  shelter  of  a  wall  in 
the  storm  of  dust  and  sleet  which  the  driving  wind  hurries  along ; 
and  when  be  sees  the  rest  of  mankind  full  of  wickedness,  he  ia 
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coDteot  if  only  he  esa  Uve  his  own  lUb  jnd  be  pare  from  eiil  or 
mrighteooinet»>  and  defiart  in  peace  and  good  will^  with  fariight 
hopes. 

And  he  who  does  this,  be  said,  will  huTe  done  a  great  woiic 
befixre  he  departs. 

Yes,  I  said,  a  great  work,  bat  not  the  greatest,  anion  he  And 
^-  a  State  suitable  to  him;  far  in  a  State  which  is  suitable  to 
him  he  will  have  a  larger  growth,  and  be  the  saTioar  of  his 
eoontrj  as  well  as  of  himsel£ 

•..Bnoagh,then,of  theeaoses  why  philosophy  is  in  saeh  aoeril 
aamei  how  oyostly,  has  been  explained:  and  now  is  there 
anything  more  whidi  yon  wish  to  say  ? 

Nothing  more  of  that,  he  replied ;  hot  I  shoold  like  to  know 
which  of  the  ousting  goTemments  you  deem  suitable  to  phi- 
losophy. 

Not  any  of  them,  I  said ;  and  tliat  is  the  very  accusation 
which  I  bring  against  them :  not  one  of  them  is  worthy  of  the 
philosophic  nature :  and  hence  that  nature  is  warped  and 
alienated  from  them ;  as  the  exotic  seed  which  is  sown  in  a 
foreign  land  becomes  deoaturalixed,  and  assimilates  .to  the 
character  of  the  soil,  which  gets  the  better,  even  so  this  growth 
of  philosophy,  instead  of  persisting,  receives  another  character. 
But  if  philosophy  ever  finds  that  perfection  in  the  State  which 
she  herself  is,  then  will  be  seen  that  she  is  in  truth  divine,  and 
that  all  other  things,  whether  natures  of  men  or  institutions, 
are  but  human ;  and  now,  I  know,  that  you  are  going  to  ask 
what  that  State  is. 

No,  he  said ;  there  you  are  wrong,  for  I  was  going  to  ask 
another  question  —  whether  this  is  the  State  of  which  we  are 
the  founders  and  inventors,  or  another  ? 

Yes,  I  replied,  ours  in  most  respects ;  but  you  may  remem* 
her  our  saying  before  that  some  living  authority  would  always 
be  required  in  the  State,  whose  idea  of  the  constitution  would  be 
the  same  which  guided  you  originally  when  laying  down  the  laws. 

That  was  said,  he  replied. 

Yes,  but  imperjKxstly  said ;  you  frightened  us  with  objections, 
which  certainly  showed  that  the  discussion  would  be  long  and 
difficult ;  and  even  what  remains  is  the  reverse  of  easy. 

Whatis  that? 

The  question  how  the  study  of  philosophy  may  be  so  ordered 
as  to  be  consistent  with  the  preservation  of  tiie  State ;  for  ail 
great  things  are  attended  with  risk ;  as  the  saying  is,  **  Hard  is 
the  good." 
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Stni,  he  said,  let  us  clear  that  point  up,  aud  the  inquiry  will 
then  be  complete. 

I  shall  not  be  hindered,  I  said,  by  any  want  of  will,  bur,  if 
at  all,  by  a  want  of  power :  of  my  zeal  you  sliall  have  ocular 
demonstration ;  and  please  to  remark  how  bold  I  am  just  now 
in  venturing  to  assert  that  a  State  ought  not  to  have  philosophy 
studied  after  the  present  &shion. 

How  do  you  mean  ? 

At  present,  I  said,  even  those  who  study  philosophy  .^p 
in  early  youth,  and  in  the  intervals  of  money-making 
and  housekeeping,  do  but  make  an  approach  to  the  most  diffi- 
cult branch  of  the  study,  aud  then  take  themselves  off  (I  aoi 
speaking  of  those  who  htive  the  most  training,  and  by  the  most 
difficult  branch  I  mean  dialectic)  ;  and  in  after  life  they  per- 
haps go  to  a  discussion  which  is  held  by  others,  and  to  which 
they  are  invited,  and  this  they  deem  a  great  matter,  as  the 
study  of  philosophy  is  not  regarded  by  them  as  their  proper 
business :  then,  as  years  advance,  in  most  cases  their  light  is 
quenched  more  truly  than  Heracleitus'  sun,  for  they  never  rise 
agaiii.^ 

But  what  ought  to  be  their  course  ? 

Just  the  opposite.  In  childhood  and  youth  their  study,  and 
what  philosophy  they  learn,  should  be  suited  to  their  tender 
age :  let  them  take  care  of  their  bodies  during  the  period  of 
growth,  and  thus  philosophy  will  have  her  instruments  ready ; 
as  the  man  advances  to  mature  intelligence,  increasing  the 
gymnastics  of  the  soul ;  but  when  their  strength  fails,  and  is 
past  civil  and  military  duties,  then  let  them  range  at  will  and 
have  no  other  serious  employment,  as  we  intend  them  to  live 
happily  here,  and,  this  life  ended,  to  have  a  similar  happy 
destiny  in  another. 

How  truly  in  earnest  you  are,  Socrates !  he  said  ;  I  am  sure 
of  that ;  and  yet  I  believe  that  most  of  your  bearers  are  likely 
to  be  still  more  in  earnest  in  their  opposition  to  you,  and  will 
never  be  converted  ;  Thrasymachus  least  of  alL 

Don't  raise  a  quarrel,  I  said,  between  Thrasymachus  and  me, 
who  have  just  become  friends,  although,  indeed,  we  were  never 
enemies ;  for  I  shall  go  on  using  every  effort  until  I  either  con- 
vert him  and  other  men,  or  do  something  which  avails  against 
the  day  when  they  live  again,  aud  hold  the  like  discourse  in 
another  existence. 

1  Heracleitiit  said  the  tun  wm  eztinguithed  every  erening  aod  new  erery  moro- 
ing. 
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'-  Tliat  will  be  a  long  time  henoe.       '      i  ••''*^ 

Say  rather,  I  replied,  a  time  which  ii  not  to  be  redraoed  ia 
emnpariaon  with  eternity*  That  the  worid  will  not  believe  my 
worda  it  quite  natural ;  for  they  never  nw  that  of  wfaioh  we 
are  now  ^peaking  realised ;  what  they  nw  was  a  eooTentiaiial 
imitation  of  philoiophy,  which  conaiated  of  words  aitiilflially 
brought  together,  not  like  theae  agreidng  of  their  own  aeoord, 
but  a  human  being  who  in  word  and  work  ia  perfoedy  moulded, 
M  fitf  as  he  eaa  be,  into  •  the  proportion  and  likenew  of  virtae ; 
\gl  *snch  an  one  ruling  in  a  eiqr  which  bears  the  same  iflMge 
they  have  never  yet  leen,  in  the  case  of  one  any  more- 
than  of  many -~  do  yon  think  they  ever  did  ? 
-  No^  indeed. 

No,  my  fiiend,iior  have  they  often  heard  the  words  of  bean^ 
and^fipeedom;  such  words  as  those  which  men  use  when  they 
are  earnestly  and  in  every  way  seeking  after  truth,  for  the  sake 
of  knowledge,  while  they  look  coldly  on  the  subtleties  of  om- 
troversy*  the  end  of  which  is  opinion  and  strife,  whethor  they 
meet  with  them  in  the  courts  of  law  or  in  sodety. 

They  are  strangers,  he  said,  to  the  words  of  which  you  speak. 

And  this  was  what  we  foresaw,  and  this  was  the  reason  why 
truth  forced  us  to  admit  that  there  is  no  cliaiice  of  perfoctiou, 
either  in  cities  or  governments  or  individuals,  until  a  necessity 
was  laid  upon  the  second  small  class  of  philosophers  (not  the 
rogues,  but  those  whom  we  termed  useless),  of  takiug  care  of 
the  State  and  obeying  the  call  of  the  State ;  or  until  kings 
themselves,  or  the  sons  of  kings  or  potentates,  were  inspired 
with  a  true  love  of  philosophy.  Now  I  maintain  that  there  is 
no  reason  in  raying  that  either  of  these  alternatives,  or  both  of 
tliem,  is  impossible;  if  they  were,  we  might  indeed  be  justly 
ridiculed  as  dreamers  and  visionaries.     Am  I  not  right  ? 

Quite  right. 

If  then,  in  the  countless  ages  of  the  past,  or  at  the  present 
hour  in  some  foreign  dime  which  is  fiur  away  and  beyond  our 
ken,  the  perfected  philosopher  is  or  has  been  or  shall  be  here- 
after compelled  by  a  superior  power  to  have  the  charge  of  the 
State,  we  are  ready  to  assert  to  the  death,  that  this  our  consti- 
tution has  been,  is,  yea,  and  will  be  at  any  time,  when  the  Muse 
of  Philosophy  is  queen.  Neither  is  there  any  impossibility  in 
this  ;  the  difficulty  is  not  denied  by  us. 

I  agree  with  yon,  he  said. 

But  you  will  say  that  mniikind  in  general  are  not  agreed? 
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That  is  what  I  thoold  ny,  he  replied.' 
•  O  my  friend,  I  leid,  do  not  have  such  a.  bad  ojrinioo  of  man- 
kind: they  wiU  surely  be  of  aoother  mind,  if  gently  and  with 
the  new  ^  soothing  them  and  removing  the  evil  name  of  too  mnoh 
leamini^  yon  show  them  the  philosopher  as  jost  now  described^ 
aooording  to  his  tme  character  and  profession,  and  then  m^^ 
they  wili  see  that  you  are  not  speaking  of  those  whom  they 
sopposed ;  if  they  new  him  in  this  light,  they  will  surely  diange 
their  mind,  and  answer  in  another  strain.^  Who  can  be  at  en« 
mity  with  one  who  loves  them ;  who  that  is  himself  gentle  and 
free  from  envy  will  be  jealous  of  one  in  whom  there  is  no  jeal- 
ousy ?  Nay,  let  me  answer  for  yon,  that  a  few  such  there  may 
be,  but  not  many  who  have  so  hiursh  a  temper* 

I  entirely  agree  with  yon,  he  said. 

And  do  you  not  agree  with  me  also  as  to  the  caose  of  the 
harsh  feeling  which  the  many  have  towards  philosophy?  This 
originates  in  the  pretenders,  who  enter  in,  like  a  band  of  revel- 
lers, where  they  have  no  business,  and  are  always  abusing  and 
quarreling  with  them,  who  make  persons  instead  of  things  the 
theme  of  their  conversation ;  and  this  is  most  unbeooming  in 
philosophers. 

Most  unbeoooung. 

For  he,  Adeimantns,  idiose  mind  is  fixed  upon  tme  being 
has  no  time  to  look  down  upon  the  affiurs  of  men,  or  to  be  filled 
with  jealousy  and  enmity  in  the  struggle  against  them ;  his  eye 
is  ever  directed  towards  fixed  and  immutable  principles,  which 
he  sees  neither  ii^uring  nor  injured  by  one  another,  but  all  in 
order  moving  according  to  reason;  these  he  imitates,  and  to 
these  he  would,  as  fer  as  he  can,  conform  himsel£  Can  a  man 
help  imitating  that  with  which  he  hdds  reverential  convene  ? 

Impossible. 

And  the  philosopher  also,  conversing  with  the  divine  and 
immutable,  becomes  a  part  of  that  divine  and  immutable  order, 
as  far  as  nature  allows ;  but  all  things  are  liable  to  detraction. 

Certainly. 
.  And  if  a  necessity  be  laid  upon  him  of  feshioniiig,  not  only 
himself  but  human  nature  generally,  whether  in  States  or  indi- 
viduals, into  that  which  he  there  beholds,  tliink  you  tiiat  he 
will  be  an  unskillful  artificer  of  justice,  temperance,  and  every 
civil  virtue  ? 

1  BoMliiig  1^  xoi  IJ^  o8ru  Bwvrai  with  %  tpmUkm.  Or,  taking  kKK^w  9o^ 
in  a  new  mdm:  **  Do  you  mean  to  laj,  that,  even  Tieving  him  Ui  thii  li|{;ht,  tb^ 
will  bo  of  another  mind  from  jronn,  and  answv fai  anothor  strain?  ** 
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Anything  bat  nntldllftiL 
.'•  And  if  tibe  worid  peroeivos  that  we  are  speaking  the  tnith 
afaoat  him,  will  they  be  angry  with  philosophy?  Will  they  dis- 
believe us,  when  we  tell  them  that  the  State  can  only  be  htippj 
whidi  is  pkoned  hf  artists  who  make  use  of  the  hesreiily  pat- 
tern? .  .  I 
^.      .  They  will  not  be  angry  if  they  only  onderstand,  he  re^ 

plied.     Bot  what  do  yon  mean  abont  the  plan  ?     •  - 

-f  I  mean,  I  replied,  that  tibey  will  take  e  Stite  and  homan  na^ 
tore  Ibr  their  tablet  and  be^n  by  making  a  dean  snrfiMe.  Kow 
this  is  not  an  ensy  thing  to  do  s  and  this  is  the  mark  whidi 
at  onoe  distingoishes  them  from  erery  other  legislator, «-  they 
will  have  notbiog  to  do,  either  with  individaal  or  State,  and  wiU 
Inscribe  no  laws,  until  they  have  either  (bond,  or  themselves 
made,  a  elean  snrftoe. 

They  will  be  very  right,  he  sidd. 

Having  effected  this,  they  will  proceed  to  make  an  outline  of 
the  constitution. 
No  doubt. 

And  in  the  course  of  the  work,  as  I  conceive,  they  will  often 
turn  their  eyes  first  towards  one,  then  towards  the  other.  I 
mean  that  they  will  look  at  justice  and  beauty  and  temperance 
as  they  are  in  uarare,  and  again  at  the  corre^poudiDg  quality  in 
mankiud,  and  they  will  inlay  the  true  human  image,  moulding 
and  selecting  out  of  the  various  forms  of  life ;  and  this  they  will 
conceive  according  to  that  other  image,  which,  when  existing 
among  men,  Homer  calls  the  form  and  likeness  of  Grod. 
That  is  true,  he  said. 

And  one  feature  they  will  erase,  and  another  they  will  in- 
scribe, until  they  have  made  the  ways  of  men,  as  fiir  as  possible, 
agreeable  to  the  ways  of  God  ? 

Indeed,  he  said,  in  no  other  way  could  they  make  a  fidrer 
picture. 

And  now,  I  said,  do  you  think  that  we  are  be^nning  to  per- 
suade those  whom  you  said  were  rushing  at  us  with  might  and 
main,  that  the  painter  of  constitutions  is  such  an  one  as  we 
were  praising,  -^'  he,  I  mean,  at  whom  they  were  so  much  in- 
fhriated,  because  into  his  hands  we  committed  the  State,  or  are 
they  growing  calmer  at  what  thaj  hear  ? 
Much  calmer,  if  there  b  any  sense  in  them. 
Why,  where  can  they  still  find  any  ground  for  objection  ? 
Will  they  doubt  that  the  philosopher  is  a  lover  of  truth  and 
being? 
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That  woald  be  monstrous. 
"-  .Or  that  his  natnre,  being  siidi  as  we  have  delineated,  is  akiii 
to  the  highest  good  ? 
.*  Neither  ean  they  doubt  thaL 

But  again*  will  they  tell  us  that  sndi  a  nature^  if  properly 
tndnedy  will  not  be  perfectly  good  and  wise  as  much  as  any 
that  e?er  was  ?  Or  will  they  prefer  those  whom  we  have  set 
aside? 

f<\8nrelynot 

V  Then  will  they  stQl  be  angry  at  our  sayings  that,  untQ  pU* 
losophen  bear  nde  in  States,  the  erils  of  States  and  indlTidnals 
will  nefer  oease^  nor  will  this  our  imaginaTy  State  eier  be  leal- 
laed? 

I  think  that  they  will  be  less  angry. 

ShaU  we  assume  that  they  are  not  only  less  angry  bat  quite 
gentle,  and  that  they  have  been  conrerted  and  for  very  ^^^ 
shame  eannot  reftise  to  oome  to  terms  ? 

Certaiuly,  be  said. 

Then  now  we  may  assume  that  they  hare  been  oonTerted. 
And  will  any  one  deny  the  other  pcMnt,  that  there  mej  be  sons 
of  kings  who  are  phUosophers  ? 

No  one  will  doubt  that,  he  said. 

And  when  they  haye  oome  into  being  will  any  one  say  that 
they  must  of  necessiQr  be  destroyed ;  Hk  that  tlMy  ean  hardly 
be  saved  is  not  denied  even  by  us,  but  all  will  allow  that,  in 
the  whole  course  of  ages,  peradventure  a  siof^  <me  may  be 
saved? 

Surely. 

But,  said  I,  one  is  enough ;  let  there  be  one  man  who  has  a 
city  obedient  to  his  will,  and  he  might  bring  the  ideal  polity 
into  beiDg. 

Yes,  one  is  enough. 

When  the  ruler  has  framed  these  laws  and  institutions,  the 
dtiaens  may  possibly  be  willing  to  obey  them  ? 

Certainly. 

And  that  others  should  approve  of  what  we  approve,  is  no 
mirade  or  impossibility  ? 

I  think  not. 

Bat  we  have  sufficiently  shown,  in  what  has  preceded,  that 
all  this,  if  only  possible,  is  assuredly  for  the  best 

Yes,  that  has  been  proved. 

The  condusicm  is  then,  that  our  laws  are  best,  and,  though 
difficult  of  attainment,  are  not  wholly  unattainable. 
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Very  good. 
'  And  now  that  this  difflcnlty  it  ended  another  lUtMs ;  how  and 
by  what  studies  and  pursoits  will  savioun  of  the  eoostitotioQ 
he  ibnned,  and  at  what  ages  are  they  to  apply  themsdves  to 
their  severs!  studies  ? — that  has  now  to  be  discossed,    ~   '  *^ 

Yes,  certainly. 
'  'I  omitted  the  troublesome  business  of  the  possession  of  womp^ 
en,  and  the  procreation  of  children,  and  the  appointment  of 
the  rulers,  because  I  knew  that  the  perfect  State  would  be  eyed 
with  jealousy  and  was  difficult  of  attainment ;  but  that  piece  of 
devemess  was  not  of  mudi  use  to  me,  ibr  I  had  to  discuss  them 
an  the  same.  And  now,  having  done  with  the  women  and  ehil- 
dren,  I  must  pursue  the  other  question  of  the  rulers,  beginning 
at  the  beginning.  We  were  saying,  as  you  will  remember,  that 
fiOS  ^^  ^^"^  ^  ^  lovers  of  their  country,  tried  amid  tlie  in- 
fluences of  pleasures  and  pains,  and  neither  in  labors,  nor 
fears,  nor  any  other  change  of  drcumstanoes  were  to  lose  thdr 
patriotism ;  he  who  fitiled  in  this  was  to  be  rejected,  but  he  who 
always  came  forth  pure,  like  gold  tried  in  the  refiners'  fire,  was 
to  be  made  a  ruler,  and  to  receive  honors  and  rewards  in  lifii 
and  Hfler  death.  That  was  the  sort  of  thing  which  was  being 
said,  and  then  the  argument  turned  aside  and  vdled  her  &ce ; 
not  liking  to  stir  the  question  which  has  now  arisen. 

I  perfectly  remember  that,  be  said. 

Yes,  my  friend,  I  said,  and  I  then  shrank  from  hazarding  the 
bold  word;  but  now  let  me  dare  to  say, ^ that  the  perfect 
guardian  must  be  a  philosopher. 

Yes,  he  said,  let  that  be  proclaimed. 

And  consider,  I  said,  that  there  will  not  be  many  of  them,  -— 
that  is  not  to  be  expected ;  for  the  gifts  which  we  said  were 
essential  rarely  grow  together ;  they  are  mostly  found  in 
shreds  and  patches. 

What  do  you  mean  ?  he  said. 

Yon  are  aware,  I  replied,  that  persons  who  have  quick  intel- 
ligence, memory,  sagadty,  shrewdness,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing, 
are  not  often  of  a  nature  which  is  willing  at  the  same  time  to 
live  orderly  and  in  a  peaceful  and  settled  manner ;  and  this  is 
equally  true  of  the  high-spirited  and  magnanimous ;  they  are 
driven  any  way  by  their  impetuosity,  and  fdl  their  solid  prind- 
ple  goes  out  of  them. 

That  is  true,  he  said. 

On  the  other  hand,  those  steadfast,  immovable  natures  upon 
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whidi  joo  eui  relj,  and  whksh  have  not  tlie  wU  to  mn  away  in 
a  battle^  are  equall/  immoTitblo  when  Uian  is  ^ything  to  be 
leanied ;  they  iieein  to  be  in  a  torpid  atate^  and  are  apt  to  yawn 
and  go  to  sleep  OTer  any  intellectnal  toiL 

Tbatis  tme. 

And  yet  we  were  saying  that  both  qualities  were  necessary 
in  those  to  whom  the  hij^r  edoeation  is  to  be  imparted,  and 
who  are  to  share  in  any  office  or  command. 
--Tiroe,  he  aaid.    . 

And  will  they  be  a  dass  whidi  is  rarely  finind  ? 

Then  the  aspirant  most  be  tested  in  those  labors  and  dan* 
gers  and  pleasnies  which  we  mentiooed  befiwe;  and  tliere  is 
another  kind  of  probation  which  we  did  not  mentioni^thej 
most  be  exercised  also  in  many  kinds  of  knowledge*  to  see 
wheilier  the  sonl  will  be  aUe  to  eiidure  ihe  highest  of  all,  or 
will  faint  under  them,  as  many  do  amid  the  toils  of  the  ^ . 
games. 

Yesy  he  said,  that  is  the  way  in  which  we  ought  to  regard 
them.  But  what  do  you  mean  by  the  highest  of  all  knowl* 
edge? 

Too  may  remember,  I  sMd,  that  we  divided  the  soul  into 
three  parts;  and  the  several  natures  of  justice,  temperance^ 
courage,  and  wisdom  were  compared  and  defined  by  us? 

Indeed,  he  said,  if  I  had  forgotten  that,  I  should  not  deserre 
to  hear  more. 

And  do  you  remember,  I  said,  what  preceded  the  discnssfaai 
of  Uiem? 

What  was  that  ? 

We  spoke,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  of  a  perfect  way,  which  was 
longer  and  more  ctrcuitous,  at  the  end  of  which  they  were  to 
appear  in  full  view ;  this  howeyer,  as  we  said,  need  not  prevent 
our  offering  an  exposition  of  a  popular  sort,  in  character  like 
what  had  preceded.  And  you  replied  that  such  an  exposition 
would  be  enough  for  you,  and  so  the  inquiry  was  continued  in 
what  appeared  to  me  to  be  a  very  imperfect  manner;  but 
whether  you  were  satisfied  or  not  is  for  yon  to  say. 

Yes,  he  said,  I  thought  and  the  others  thought  that  you  gave 
us  a  fiiir  measure  of  truth. 

But,  my  friend,  I  said,  a  measure  of  8uch  things  which  in  any 
degree  falls  short  of  the  truth  is  not  fair  measure ;  for  nothing 
impt-rfect  is  (he  measure  of  any  thing*  although  person^  are  too 
apt  to  be  oontentetl  and  think  that  they  need  search  no  further. 
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• 

Yet,  that  it  not  nnoommon  wlm  people  are  indolenL 
•  Yet,  I  nid;  and  theve  CMUioi  be  anj  wofie  ftalt  in  tlie 
gaerdiaa  of  A  State  end  the  laws. 

Tnie« 

The  goardian  then,  I  aatd,  mnst  be  required  to  take  the 
longer  nmte,  and  Cril  at  learning  aa  well  as  at  gymnasdo^  or 
he  will  nefer  readi  the  height  of  that  knowledge  whidi  ia  hia 
proper  oalling. 

What,  he  said,  ii  there  a  knowledge  atill  higher  than  tiieee— 
Ugher  than  jnstioe  and  tho  other  Tirtoes  ? 

Yesy  I  eaidy  there  is.  And  of  these  too  we  moat  behold  not 
the  ootUae  mnrelyy  as  at  present-— nothing  short  of  the  nost 
perfliet  representation  should  satisfy  ns.  When  little  thmgs  are 
elaborated  with  an  infinity  of  pains,  in  order  that  they  may  ap- 
pear in  foil  deamess  and  precision,  how  ridioalons  that  the 
highest  truths  should  not  be  held  worthy  of  the  greatest  ezaot* 
^    ness! 

Yes,  said  he,  and  that  is  a  right  noble  thought ;  but  do  yoa 
suppose  that  we  shall  refrain  from  asking  you  which  are  the 
highest? 

Nay,  I  said,  ask  if  you  will ;  but  I  am  certain'  that  you  have 
often  heard  the  answer,  and  now  you  either  do  not  understand 
-<  ^  7^°  ^^^  disposed  to  be  troublesome ;  I  incline  to  think  the 

f     >jiti  .^i*  latter,  for  you  haye  been  often  told  thnt  the  idea  of  good 

is  the  highest  knowledge,  and  that  all  other  things  become 
\:  useful  and  advantageous  only  by  their  use  of  this.  And  you 
must  be  quite  aware  tliat  of  this  I  am  about  to  speak,  concern- 
ing which,  as  I  shall  say,  we  know  so  little ;  and,  wanting 
which,  any  other  knowledge  or  possession  of  any  kind  will 
profit  us  nothing.  Do  you  think  that  the  possession  of  the 
whole  world  is  of  any  yalue  without  the  good  ?  or  of  all  wis* 
dom,  without  the  beautiful  and  good  ? 

No,  indeed,  he  said. 

You  are  doubtless  aware  that  most  people  call  pleasure  good, 
and  the  finer  sort  of  wits.' say  wisdom?  And  you  are  aware 
that  the  latter  cannot  explain  the  nature,  of  wisdom,  but  are 
obliged  after  all  to  say  that  wisdom  is  of  the  good  ? 

That  is  very  ridiculous,  he  said. 

Yes,  I  said,  that  they  should  begin  by  reproaching  us  with 
our  ignorance,  and  then  presume  our  knowledge  of  good  —  for 
fwisdom,  as  they  say,  is  of  tiie  good,  which  implies  that  we  un- 
derstand them  when  they  u:»e  the  term  ^  good  *'  —  is  certniiily 
ridiculous. 
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Most  true*  he  suid.  I 

Aiid  thoso  who  make  pleasare  their  good  are  ia  eqaal  per- 
plexity ;  for  thej  are  compelled  to  admit  that  there  are  bad 
pleasares  as  well  as  good. 

Certainly. 

And  therefore   to  acknowledge  ihat  bad  and  good  are  the 
same?    •  • 
.   Trae. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  aboat  the  nnmeroos  difficulties  in 
which  this  questiou  is  involred. 

Tliere  can  be  none. 

Well,  and  is  not  this  an  obvious  fact,  that  many  are  willing 
to  possess,  or  to  do,  or  to  wear  the  appearance  of  the  just  and 
honorable  without  the  reality  ;  but  no  one  is  satisfied  to  possess 
the  appearance  of  good  —  the  reality  is  what  they  seek;  the 
appearance  in  the  case  of  the  good  is  despised  by  every  one* 

Very  true,  he  said. 

This,  then,  which  every  man  pursues  and  makes  his  end, 
having  a  presentiment  that  there  ia  such  an  end,  and  yet  hesi- 
tating because  neither  knowing  the  nature  nor  having  the  same 
sure  proof  of  this  as  of  other  things,  and  therefore  having  .^^ 
no  profit  in  other  things,  —  is  this,  I  would  ask,  a  princi- 
ple about  which  those  who  are  called  the  best  men  in  the  State, 
and  to  whom  everything  is  to  be  entrusted,  ought  to  be  in  such 
darkness  ? 

Certainly  not,  he  said. 

I  am  sure,  I  said,  that  he  who  does  not  know  how  the  beau* 
tiful  and  the  just  are  likewise  good  will  not  be  worth  much  as 
a  guardian  of  them :  and  I  suspect  that  no  one  will  have  a  true 
knowledge  of  them  without  this  knowledge. 

That,  he  said,  is  a  shrewd  suspicion  of  yours. 

And  if  we  only  have  a  guardian  who  has  this  knowledge  our 
State  will  be  perfectly  ordered  ? 

Of  course,  he  replied ;  but  I  wish  you  would  tell  me  whether 
you  conceive  this  supreme  principle  of  the  good  to  be  knowl- 
edge or  pleasure,  or  difierent  from  either  ? 

Aye,  I  said,  I  knew  quite  well  that  a  fine  gentleman  ^  like 
you  would  not  be  contented  with  the  thoughts  of  other  men. 

True,  Socrates ;  and  I  must  say  that  you  have  no  right  to  be 
always  repeating  the  opinions  of  other*,  and  never  to  tell  your 
own,  and  this  after  having  pa^^sed  a  lifetime  in  the  study  of  phi- 
losophy. 

1  Reading  iL»f^p  Ka\6i. 
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Welly  lu  bu  aaj  one  a  right  to  ny,  positively^  wiiat  he  doee 
not  know? 

.   Not,  he  odd,  with  the  podiiyeness  of  knowledge;  he  hee  no 
right  to  do  that:  bat  he  ought  to  WKf  what  he  thbkfli  at  a 
ter  of  opinion, 

.Bat  do  joa  not  know,  I  saidi  that  opinions  are  bad  all,  juid 
the  best  of  them  blind?  Yoa  would  not  deny  that  those  iriio 
haToany  true  notion  without  intelligence  are  only  like  Ifind 
men  finding  their  way  along  a  stndght  road  ?  •  irr 

Very  true. 

And  do  you  wish  to  behold  what  is  blind  and  crooked  and 
base,  wlien  brightness  and  beauty  are  within  your  reach  ? 

Still,  I  must  implore  you,  Socrates,  said  Glauoon,  not  to  tarn 
away  just  us  you  are  reaching  the  goal ;  if  you  will  only  give 
such  an  explanation  of  the  good  as  you  have  already  given 
about  justice  and  temperauce  and  the  other  virtues,  that  will 
satisfy  us. 

Yes,  my  friend,  I  said,  and  that  will  satisfy  me  too,  extremely 
well,  but  I  cannot  help  fearing  that  I  shall  &il,  and  that  in  my 
seal  I  shall  moke  a  fool  of  myself  No,  sweet  sirs,  let  us  not 
at  present  ask  what  is  tlie  actual  nature  of  the  good,  for  to 
reach  what  is  in  my  thoughts  now  is  too  much  for  me  in  my 
present  mood.  But  of  the  child  of  the  good  who  is  likest  him, 
I  would  £EiiD  speak,  if  I  could  be  sure  that  yon  wished  to  hear 
— -  otherwise,  not 

Nay,  he  said,  speak ;  the  child  shall  be  the  interest,^  and  you 
shall  remain  in  our  debt  for  an  account  of  the  parent  or  princi- 
pal. 

.^-  I  do  indeed  wish,  I  replied,  that  I  could  pay,  and  you 
receive,  the  parent  or  principal  account,  and  not,  as  now, 
tlie  interest  or  child  only ;  tsJce,  however,  the  child,  which  is  the 
-interest,  and  at  the  same  time  have  a  care  that  I  do  not  render 
a  false  account,  Although  I  have  no  intention  of  deceiving  you.  ■-■ 

Yes,  we  will  take  all  the  care  that  we  can :  proceed.         - 1 

Yes,  I  said,  but  I  must  first  come  to  an  understanding  with 
you,  and  remind  you  of  what  I  have  mentioned  in  the  course  of. 
this  discussion,  and  at  many  other  times. 

What  is  that  ?  he  said. 

The  old  story,  that  there  is  a  many  beaatiful  and  a  many 
good,  and  so  of  other  things  which  we  describe  and  define ;  to 
all  of  them  the  term  ^  many  "  is  applied. 

rAcos. 
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And  there  Is  an  abedate  beamy  and  an  abadate  good,  and  ao 
of  otber  things  to  which  the  tenn  '^manj  **  is  applieds  tbej  maj 
be  brought  under  Asin|^  ideai  which  is  called  the  essence  of 
each. 

Thatistnie. 
^  ^..The  manjy  as  we  saj,  are  seen  bnt  not  knownt  and  the  ideas 
are  known  bat  not  seen. 

Exactly.      ._.   .  ..,.-.     .....       .-."^f 

And  what  Is  the  organ  with  which  we  see  the  Yisibk  things  ? 
.-/•  The  sight,  he  said. 

And  with  the  hearing,  I  said,  we  hear,  and  with  the  other 
senses  perceiTe  the  other  objects  of  sense  ? 

Tme. 

But  ha?e  yon  remarked  that  sight  is  by  £ir  the  most  costly 
and  complex  piece  of  workmanship  which  the  artificer  of  Um 
senses  ever  contrived  ? 

No,  I  never  have,  he  said. 

Then  reflect:  does  the  ear  hear,  and  is  the  Toice  heaid  by 
Tirtue  of  some  other  natore  which  is  required  as  a  third  condi- 
tion before  they  can  meet  ? 

Nothiug  of  the  sort. 

No,  indeed,  1  replied ;  and  the  same  is  true  of  most,  if  not 
all,  the  other  senses :  yon  would  not  regard  any  of  them  as  re- 
quiring  such  an  addition  ? 

Indeed  not*  But  yoa  see  that  without  such  an  addition 
there  b  no  seeing  or  being  seen  ? 

How  do  you  mean  ? 

Sight  being,  as  I  conceive^  in  the  eyes,  and  the  possessor 
making  use  of  his  vision,  and  color  being  also  present  in  them, 
unless  there  is  a  third  nature  at  hand  designed  for  this  special* 
purpose,  yoa  know  that  the  sight  will  see  nothing  and  the  col- 
ore will  be  inyisible  ?  

And  of  what  nature  are  you  speaking  ?    . 
...  Of  that  which  yoa  term  light,  I  replied. 

True,  he  said. 

Noble,  then,  is  the  bond  which  links  together  sight  aud    .^w. 
visibility,  and  great  beyond  other  boads  by  no  small  differ- 
ence of  DHture  ;  for  light  is  tlieir  bond,  and  light  is  no  ignoble 
thing. 

Nay,  he  said,  the  rever:»e  of  ignoble. 

And  which,  I  said,  of  the  godi»  in  heaven  would  yon  say  was 
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the  lord  of  this  dement  ?    Whow  is  that  light  whidi  ttukei  the 
^ye  to  see  per&etly  end  the  Tisible  to  appear  P 
•    Yon  mean  the  too,  as  joa  and  all  mankind  saj. 

May  not  the  relation  of  sight  to  diis  dei^  be  desoribed  im 
fbllows?  -j.-« ' 

How  ?  -••«i  • 

**'  Neither  sight  nor  the  eje  in  whidi  sf^  resides  b  the  snnP 

Yet  of  all  the  organs  of.sense  the  eje  is  likest  the  son?  -; 

FartheUkest 

And  the  power  which  the  eye  possesses  is  a  sort  of  efljlnencwi 
iriiidi  is  dispensed  from  the  snn  ? 

Exactly. 

Then  the  son  is  not  sight,  bnt  the  author  of  si§^t  who  ia 
TCOognixed  by  sight? 

True,  he  said. 

And  this  is  he  whom  I  call  the  child  of  the  good,  whom  the 
good  begat  in  his  own  likeness,  to  be  in  the  visible  world,  in 
relation  to  sight  and  the  things  of  sight,  what  the  good  is  in  the 
intellectnal  world  in  reiation  to  mind  and  the  things  of  mind? 

Will  you  be  a  little  more  explidt  ?  he  said. 

Why,  you  kiiow,  I  said,  that  the  eyes,  when  a  person  no 
longer  dirocts  them  towards  those  objects  on  the  colors  of  wliich 
the  light  of  day  is  shining,  but  the  moon  and  stars  only,  see 
dimly,  and  are  nearly  bliud  ;  they  seem  to  have  uo  deamess  of 
Tisiou  iu  them? 

Very  true. 

But  when  they  are  directed  towards  objects  on  which  the 
■nn  shines,  they  see  dearly  and  there  is  sight  in  them  ? 

Certainly. 

And  the  soul  is  lilce  the  eye :  when  resting  upon  that  on 
which  truth  and  bdng  shiue,  the  soul  percdves  and  understands, 
and  is  radiant  with  intelligence ;  but  when  turning  towards  the 
twilight  of  geueration  and  destruction,  then  she  has  opinion 
only,  and  goes  blinking  abont,  and  is  first  of  one  opinion  and 
tlien  of  another,  and  seems  to  have  no  intelligence  ? 


Now,  tliat  which  imparts  truth  to  the  object  and  knowledge 
to  the  subject  is  wliat  I  would  have  you  term  the  idea  of  good, 
and  that  you  will  regard  as  the  cause  of  science  ^  and  of  truth, 
as  known  by  us ;  beautiful  too,  as  are  both  truth  and  knowl- 

1  Raiding  Sioyoov. 
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•dge,  jcm  wQl  be  right  in  esteeming  this  other  niUare  as  moro 
bettntUUi  than  «iheri  end,  as  in  the  previoos  instance,  I^lit 
and  nght  maj  be  truly  said  to  be  like  the  snn,  and  yet  not  ^^ 
to  be  the  son,  so  in  this  other  sphere,  sdeoce  and  truth 
may  be  deemed  like  the  good,  but  not  the  good:  the  good  haa 
a  fdaoe  of  honor  yet  higher. 

•-  What  a  wonder  of  beanty  that  most  be,  he  said,  which  Is  the 
author  of  science  and  truth,  aod  yet  surpasses  them  in  beauty  | 
for  you  surely  cannot  mean  to  say  that  the  good  is  pleasure  F 

Speak  not  of  that,  I  said  i  but  please  to  consider  the  Image 
in  aoother  point  of  Tiew. 

Whatis  that? 

Why,  yon  would  say  that  the  sun  is  not  only  the  author  of 
Tiaibflity  in  all  Tisible  things,  but  of  generation  and  nourish- 
ment and  growth,  though  not  himself  a  generation  ? 

Certainly. 

In  like  manner  the  good  may  be  said  lo  be  not  only  the 
author  of  knowledge  in  all  things  known,  but  of  their  being 
and  essence,  and  yet  the  good  is  not  essence^  but  fkr  exceeds 
essence  in  dignity  and  power. 

Glanoon  said,  with  a  ludicrous  earnestness :  By  the  li^t  of 
heaTcn,  how  amasing  I 

Yes,  I  said,  and  that  all  comes  of  you,  ibr  you  made  me 
ntter  my  fandes. 

Nay,  he  said,  but  do  not  lea^e  off;  at  any  rate  let  us  hear 
if  there  is  anything  more  to  be  said  about  the  similitude  of  the 
sun. 

Yes,  I  said,  there  is  a  great  deal  more. 

Then  omit  nothing,  howerer  dight 

I  will  do  my  best;  but  I  fiuu^,  I  said,  that  a  great  deal  wQl 
have  to  be  omitted. 

I  hope  not,  he  said. 

Yon  have  to  imagine,  then,  that  there  are  two  ruling  powers, 
and  that  one  of  them  is  set  o^er  the  intellectiial  world,  the  other 
over  the  visible.  I  do  not  say  heaven,  lest  you  should  fancy 
that  I  was  refining  about  the  name  (ovpai^,  hpar^t).  May  I 
suppose  that  you  have  this  distinction  of  the  visible  and  intelligible 
fixed  in  your  mind? 

I  have. 

Now  take  a  line  which  has  been  cnt  into  two  unequal  ^  parts, 
and   divide   each  of  them   again  in  the  same   proportion,  and 
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•appose  the  two  main  diTisioiis  to  answer,  one  to  the  visible  aai 
the  other  to  the  intelligihle,  and  then  compare  the  sahiliTisioiis 
as  to  thdr  relatiTe  deameM  and  want  of  deamess*  and  j%m  will 
And  that  the  fint  section  in  the  sphere  of  the  TisiUe  consista  of 
^^^  imager  And  bj  images  I  mean,  iu  the  first  plaoe^  shadowy 
and  iu  the  second  place,  nsflectioiis  in  wafer  ami  in  solid, 
•mtioth  and.  polished  bodies,  and  all  that  aort  ci  thin^  as  yoa 
understand.    •••  ^  :.:u:iux 

.  Tes,  I  uDderstand*   •.  -..v^  >  : 

Inu4B^ney  now,  the  other  seetioo,  of  which  this  is  only  the  re- 
semblance, to  include  oursdves  and  the  animals,  and  e?ei7thing 
in  nature  aud  everything  in  art. 
•  Very  good. 

Would  yon  not  admit  that  this  latter  sectbn  has  a  diflbrent 
degree  of  truth,  and  that  the  oopy  is  to  the  object  whidi  is 
copied  as  the  split-re  of  opinion  is  to  the  sphere  ot'  knowledge  ? 

Most  undoubtedly. 

Next  proceed  to  consider  the  manner  in  which  the  sphere  of 
the  intellectual  is  to  be  divided. 

In  what  manner  ? 

As  thus:  there  are  two  subdivisioos,  in  the  lower  of  which 
the  soul  uses  the  figures  given  by  the  former  division  as  images; 
the  inquiry  can  only  be  hypothetical,  and  instuad  of  going  np- 
wanls  to  a  priuciple  descends  to  the  other  eud  ;  in  the  higher  of 
the  two,  the  soul  parses  out  of  hypotheses,  and  goes  up  to  a 
principle  which  is  above  hypotheses,  makiug  no  use  of  images  ^ 
as  iu  tlie  former  case,  but  proceeding  only  in  and  by  the  ideas 
themselves. 

I  do  not  quite  understand  your  meaning,  he  said. 
.'I  will  try  again,  I  said;  for  you  will  understand  me  better  now 
that  I  have  maide  these  preliminary  remarks..  You  are  aware, 
that  students  of  geometry,  arithmetic,  and  the  kindred  sdences 
assume  the  odd  aud  the  even  and  the  figures  and  three  kinds  of 
angles  and  the  like  iu  their  several  branches  of  science ;  these 
are  their  hypotheses,  which  everybody  is  supposed  to  know,  and 
of  which  therefore  they  do  not  deign  to  give  any  account  dtlier 
to  themselves  or  others ;  but  they  begin  with  these,  iind  go  on 
ontil  they  arrive  at  last,  and  in  a  a)nsisteat  manner,  at  their 
oonclusion  ? 

Yes,  he  said,  I  know  that. 

And  do  you  not  know  also  that  although  they  use  and  reason 
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aboai  tho  yisiUe  fbnnS)  thej  are  thinking  not  of  thete*  Imt  of 
the  idealB  which  thej  resemble ;  not  of  the  figures  which  they 
draw,  but  of  the  absolute  square  and  the  absolute  diaineleri  aud 
■o  on :  and,  while  n^ing  as  inures  these  very  forms  whidi  the/ 
draw  or  make,  and  which  in  turn  have  tlieir  ahHdowa  and  re* 
flections  in  the  water,  they  are  really  seekiiig  for  the  things 
themiielyes,  which  can  only  be  seen  with  the  eye  of  the  mind  F 

^Thatiitme.  .....  ■ 

And  of  this  kind  I  still  spoke  as  intelligible^  although  in  -^ 
Inquiries  of  this  sort  the  soul  is  compelled  to  use  hypotheses  i 
not  proceeding  to  a  first  principle  because  unable  to  ascend 
above  hypotheses,  but  using  as  iniHges  the  objects  of  whidi  the 
shadows  are  resemblances  in  a  still  lower  sphere,  they  having 
in  relation  to  the  shadows  a  higher  value  and  distimrtness.^ 

I  understand,  he  sulci,  that  you  are  speaking  of  geometry  and 
the  sister  arts. 

And  when  I  speak  of  the  other  division  of  the  intellectual, 
you  will  also  understund  me  to  speak  of  tliat  knowledge  which 
reason  herself  attains  by  the  power  of  dialetic,  using  the 
hypotheses  not  as  first  principles,  hut  only  a^  hypotliescs  —  that 
is  to  say,  as  steps  aud  points  of  departure  into  a  region  which 
is  above  liypotlieses,  in  order  that  she  may  soar  beyond  them  to 
the  first  principle  of  the  whole ;  and  clinging  to  this  and  then 
to  that  which  depends  on  this,  by  successive  steps  she  descends 
again  witlioat  the  aid  of  any  sensible  object,  beginning  and 
ending  in  idea). 

I  understand  you  he  replied ;  not  perfectly,  fbr  the  matter  of 
wbicli  you  speak  is  too  great  for  that ;  but,  at  any  rate,  I  under* 
stand  you  ta  say  that  knowledge  and  being,  which  the  science 
of  dialectic  contemplates,  are  clearer  than  the  notions  of  the 
arts,  as  they  are  termed,  which  proceed  from  hypotheses  only : 
tliese  are  also  contemplated  by  the  understanding,  and  not  by 
the  senses :  yet,  because  they  srart  from  bypotlie:»es  and  do  not 
ascend  to  a  principle,  those  who  contemplate  them  appear  to 
you  not  to  exercise  the  higher  reason  upon  them,  Mlthough  when 
a  first  principle  is  added  to  them  they  are  cogtiiziible  by  the 
higher  reason.  And  the  habit  which  w  concerned  with  geome* 
try  and  r.he  cognate  sciences  I  suppose  that  you  would  term  un- 
derstanding and  not  reason,  as  being  intermediate  botween 
opinion  aud  reason. 

1  Or,  **the]r,  in  rebfcioo  to  Um  idflM,  Iving  vsIimkI  and  etteenied   for  tbdf 
diiiinctueM.'* 
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Too  hi;T6  quite  oonoeivad  me,  I  nid ;  snd  now,  oorratpond* 
log  to  thaae  Ibar  seedont,  let  there  be  fbiir  fbcaltiee  in  the  soul 
<— renson  anaweiiog  to  the  higheet,  trnderatanding  to  the  seoondi 
fiiith  or  pemiMion  to  the  third,  and  knowledge  of  shadows  to 
the  last — aiid  let  there  he  a  aciile  of  thenny  and  let  us  sappoae 
thai  the  seTond  fiumlties  have  deameaa  ia  the  same  degree  that 
tliefar  objects  hare  troth. 

I  Qoderstandy  he  repliedf  and  gnre  my  assent*  and  will  arrange 
tfiem  as  joa  saj. 


«   •    • 
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AFTER  thii,  I  Midy  {magfaie  the  enHghtennwiit  or  igoonuMt 
of  our  nnture  in  a  figure :  Bdiold !  hmnui  bcSngs  U^ 
ing  iu  a  sort  of  undergroatid  den,  whidi  has  h  moodi  open  to- 
wards the  light  and  rMching  all  across  the  den ;  thej  ha^e  been 
here  from  their  ohildhoodt  and  Imto  their  legs  and  necks  diained 
so  thai  thej  cannot  move,  and  can  only  see  before  them ;  fbr 
the  chains  are  arranged  in  sudi  a  manner  an  to  prevent  them 
trom  turning  round  their  bends.  At  a  distance  above  and  be- 
hind them  the  light  of  a  fire  is  biasing  and  between  the  lire 
and  the  prisoners  there  is  a  raised  waj ;  and  yon  will  see,  if 
yon  look,  a  low  wall  built  along  tlie  way,  like  the  screen  which 
marionette  players  have  before  them,  over  which  they  show  the 
puppets. 

I  see,  he  sakL 

And  do  yon  see^  I  said,  men  passing  along  the  wall  carrying 
vessels,  which  appear  over  the  wall ;  also  figures  of  men  and 
animals,  mnde  of  wood  and  stone  and  various  materials ;  and 
some  of  the  passengers,  as  you  would  expect,  are  talkingi  ... 
and  some  of  them  are  silent  ? 

That  is  a  strange  image,  he  said,  and  they  are  strange  pris- 
oners. 

Like  ourselves,  I  replied  ;  and  they  see  only  their  own  shad- 
ows, or  tlie  shadows  of  one  another,  which  the  fire  throws  on 
the  opposite  wall  of  the  cave  ? 

True,  he  said ;  bow  could  they  see  anything  but  the  shad- 
ows if  they  were  never  allowed  to  move  their  heads  ? 

And  of  the  objects  which  are  being  carried  in  like  manner 
they  would  uiily  see  the  shadows? 

Ye^,  he  said. 

And  if  they  were  able  to  talk  with  one  another,  would  they 
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not  rapposa  that  thej  were  naming  what  was  actnallj 
tfaem?^ 

Very  true. 

And  suppose  fhrCher  that  the  prison  had  an  edio  which  oame 
from  the  other  side,  would  thej  not  be  sure  to  hacj  that  the 
Toibe  which  thej  heard  was  that  of  a  passing  slmdow  ? 

No  question,  he  replied. 

There  can  be  no  question,  I  said,  that  the  truth  would  be  to 
them  just  nothing  bat  the jihadowi.of  jtibe  images. 

That  is  certadn. 

And  now  look  again,  and  see  how  thej  are  released  and  <9ired 
of  their  follj.  At  first,  when  anj  one  of  them  is  liberated  and 
oompelled  siiddenlj  to  go  up  and  turn  his  neck  round  and  walk 
and  look  at  the  light,  he  will  su£br  sharp  pains ;  the  glare  will 
distress  him,  and  he  wOl  be  unable  to  see  the  realities  of  which 
in  his  former  state  he  had  seen  the  shadows  ;  and  then  imiigiiie 
some  one  sajing  to  him,  that  what  he  saw  before  was  an  iUu- 
.sioo,  but  that  now  he  is  approaching  real  being  and  Iihs  a  truer 
sight  and  vision  of  more  real  things,  —  what  will  be  his  replj  ? 
And  jou  maj  further  imagine  tliat  bis  instructor  is  pointing  to 
the  objects  as  thej  pass  and  requiring  him  to  name  them,  — - 
•will  be  not  be  in  a  difficultj  ?  Will  he  not  fanc^  tliat  the 
shadows  which  he  fbrmerlj  saw  are  truer  than  the  objects 
which  are  now  shown  to  him  ? 

Far  truer. 

And  if  he  is  compelled  to  look  at  the  light,  will  be  not  have 

.a  pain  in  his  ejes  which  will  make  him  turn    awaj  to  take 

reftige  in  the  object  of  vision  which  he  can  see,  and  which  he 

will  conceive  to  be  clearer  than  the  things  which  are  now  being 

shown  to  him? 

*  True,  be  said. 

.  And  suppose  once  more,  that  he  is  reluctantlj  dragged  up  a 

steep  and  rugged  ascent,  and  held  fast  and  forced  into  the  pres- 

.ence  of  the  sun  himself,  do  jou  not  think  that  he  will  be  pained 

-filfi  ^°^  irritated,  and  when  he  approaches  the  light  he  will 

have  his  eyes  dazzled,  and  will  not  be  able  to  see  anj  of 

.  the  realities  which  are  now  affirmed  to  be  the  truth  ? 

Not  nil  in  a  moment,  he  said. 
.  He  will  require  to  get  accustomed  to  the  sight  of  the  upper 
world.     And  first  he  will  ^ee  the  shadows  best,  next  the  nsfieo- 
tions  of  men  and  other  objects  in  the  water,  and  then  the  ob- 
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JoeU  themtdfM ;  next  he  will  gase  npon  tlie  light  of  the  moon 
and  the  stim;  and  he  will  aee  the  sky  and  the  stan  bj  night, 
better  than  the  sun,  or  the  light  of  the  sun,  bjr  daj  ? 

Certunlj. 

And  at  last  he  will  be  able  to  see  the  son,  and  not  mere  re- 
lleetiona  of  him  in  Ae  water,  bnt  he  will  see  him  as  he  is  in  his 
own  proper  pIaoe«  and  not  in  another ;  and  he  will  eontemplale 
his  nature. 

«*t)  Certainlj.  •    -  -j  ••-•    i   .    •» 

**:  And  after  this  he  will  reason  that  the  snu  is  he  who  giTOs 
the  seasons  and  the  jears,  and  is  the  gnardian  of  all  that  is  in 
tlie  Tisible  world,  end  in  a  certain  waj  tlie  canse  of  all  things 
which  he  and  his  fUlows  hare  been  aoen»tomed  to  behold  ? 

Clearly,  he  said,  he  would  come  to  the  other  Hvnt  and  to  this 
afterwards. 

And  when  he  remembered  his  old  habitation,  and  the  wisdom 
of  the  den  and  his  i^llow-prtsoners,  do  joa  not  suppose  that  he 
would  felicitate  himself  on  the  change,  and  pitj  them  ? 

Certaiulj,  he  would. 

And  if  they  were  in  the  habit  of  conftsrriiig  honors  on  those 
who  were  quickest  to  observe  and  remember  and  foretell  which 
of  the  shadows  went  before,  and  whidi  followed  after,  and 
which  were  together,  do  yon  think  that  he  would  care  for  suoh 
honors  and  glories,  or  enyy  the  possessors  of  them  ?  Wonld  he 
not  say  with  Homer,  — 


tf 
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and  endure  anything,  rather  than  to  think  and  live  after  thehr 
manner  ?  * 

Yes,  he  said,  I  think  that  he  would  rather  soffbr  anythhig 
than  liye  after  their  manner. 

Imagine  once  more,  I  raid,  that  such  an  one  coming  suddenly 
out  of  the  sun  were  to  be  replaced  in  his  old  situation,  is  he  not 
certain  to  haye  his  eyes  ftill  of  darkness  ? 

Very  true,  he  said. 

And  if  there  were  a  contest,  and  he  had  to  compete  in  meas- 
uring the  shadows  witli  the  prisoners  who  have  never  moved 
out  of  the  den,  during  the  time  that  his  sight  is  weak,  and  ^^^ 
before  his  eyes  are  steady  (and  the  time  which  would  be 
needed  to  acquire  this  new  hftbit  of  sight  might  be  very  consid- 
ernble),  would  he  not  be  ridiculous  ?  Men  would  pay  of  him 
thHt  up  he  went  and  down  he  comes  without  his  eyes ;  and  that 
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.diere  was  no  use  in  even  thinking  of  moeoding;  nnd  if  mj  one 
.  triad  to  looM  nnother  mnd  lead  him  np  to  the  light,  let  dieai 
(mly  catoh  the  offender  in  the  aet,  and  they  would  |nii  him  to 
death. 

No  quostion,  he  Mtid. 

This  aUflgorjy  I  taid,  yon  may  now  append  to  the  prorioqa 
aigumaii^S  the  prison  is  the  world  of  stghr,  tlie  light  of  the  fire 
is  the  snn,  the  ascent  and  vision  of  the  things  above  yoa  naij 
tmly  regard  as  the  upward  progress  of  the  sool  into  the  in- 
teileotnal  world;  that  is  my  poor  belief,  to  whichy  at  your 
desire,  I  have  given  expresskm.  YHiether  I  ain  ri^c  or  not 
God  only  knows;  bnt.  whether  tme  or  false^  my  opinion  Is 
that  m  tinb  worid  of  knowledge  the  ulea  of  good  appeara  last 
of  all,  and  n  seen  only  with  an  e£fort ;  and,  when  seen,  is  also 
inferred  to  be  the  nniversal  author  of  all  things  beantifnl  and 
right,  parent  of  light  and  the  lord  of  light  in  this  world,  and 
the  souroe  of  truth  and  reason  in  the  other:  tliis  is  the  first 
great  cause  wbidi  he  who  would  act  ratioually  either  in  puhlie 
or  private  life  must  behold. 

I  agree,  he  said,  as  far  as  I  am  able  to  uoderstond  you. 

I  should  like  to  have  your  agreement  in  another  matter,  I 
said.  For  I  would  not  have  you  marvel  that  those  who  attain 
to  this  beatific  vision  are  uuwilliug  to  descend  to  human  affairs ; 
bnt  their  souls  are  ever  hastening  into  the  upper  world  in 
which  they  desire  to  dwell ;  and  tliis  is  very  natural,  if  our 
allegory  may  be  trusted. 

Certainly,  tlmt  is  quite  natural. 

And  is  there  anything  surprising  in  one  who  passes  from 
divine  contemplations  to  human  things,  misbehaving  himself  in 
a  ridiculous  manner ;  i^  while  his  eye^  are  blinking  and  before 
he  has  become  accustomed  to  the  darkness  visible,  be  is  com- 
pelled to  fight  in  courts  of  law,  or  in  other  places,  about  the 
images  or  shadows  of  images  of  justice,  and  is  endeavoring  to 
meet  the  conceptions  of  those  who  have  never  yet  seen  the 
absolute  justice  ? 

There  is  nothing  surprising  in  that,  he  replied. 
•.^  Any  one  who  has  common  sense  will  remember  that 
the  bewilderments  of  tlie  eyes  are  of  two  kinds,  and  arise 
from  two  causes,  either  from  coming  out  of  the  light  or  from 
going  into  the  light,  which  is  true  of  the  mind's  eye,  quite  as 
much  as  of  the  bodily  eye ;  and  he  who  remembers  this  when 
he  sees  the  soul  of  any  one  whose  vision  is  perplexed  and 
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ifgnlr,  win  not  be  too  rtmdj  to  kagfa ;  he  will  fini  eak  whedier 
that  Mml  has  oome  oat  of  the  brighter  lile»  end  in  unable  to  tee 
beoKue  uiRCCOstomed  to  the  dark,  or  haTing  turned  from  darii* 
DOM  to  the  daj  is  daisied  bj  ezoess  of  ligfaL  And  then  he 
will  eonnt  the  one  happj  in  his  eondiiion  and  state  of  being» 
and  he  will  pity  the  other ;  or,  if  he  ha%'e  a  mind '  to  huigh  at 
the  soul  whibh  eomes  from  below  into  the  light,  there  wUI  be 
more  reason  in  this  than  in  the  laugh  which  greets  the  other 
from  the  den. 

Thaty  he  said,  is  a  wwj  jnst  lemaric 

Bat  if  this  is  true,  thmi  certain  profbssors  of  edncation  most 
be  mistaken  in  saying  that  they  can  put  a  knowledge  into 
the  son!  which  was  not  there  befiire^  like  gifing  eyes  to  the 
bUnd. 

Tesy  that  is  what  they  say*  he  replied. 

Whereas,  I  said,  onr  argument  shows  that  the  power  b 
already  in  the  soul ;  and  that  as  the  eye  cannot  turn  from  dark* 
nes!»  to  light  witliout  the  whole  body,  so  too,  wheu  the  eye  of  | 
the  soul  is  turned  round,  the  whole  soul  must  be  turned  fiooi  1 
the  world  of  generation  bto  that  of  being,  and  become  aUe  to  i 
endure  the  si^t  of  being,  and  of  the  brightest  and  best  of  bebf  i 
—  that  Is  to  say,  of  the  good.  ' 

Very  true. 

And  this  is  conTcrsion ;  and  the  art  will  be  how  to  accon^ 
plish  this  as  easily  and  completely  as  possible;  not  implantliig 
eyes,  for  they  exist  already,  but  giving  them  a  right  direetioiiy 
which  they  have  not 

Yes,  he  said,  that  may  be  assumed. 

And  hence  while  the  other  qualities  seem  to  be  akin  to  the 
body,  beiog  infused  by  habit  and  ezeroise  and  not  originally 
innate,  the  virtue  of  wisdom  is  part  of  a  divine  essence,  and  has 
a  power  whidi  is  everlasting,  and  by  this  conversion  n  rendered 
useful  and  profitable,  and  is  also  capable  of  becoming  hurtful 
and  useless.  Did  you  never  observe  the  narrow  intelli*  ..^ 
genoe  flashing  from  the  keen  eye  of  a  clever  rogue  -»  how 
eager  he  is,  how  clearly  his  paltry  soul  sees  the  way  to  his 
end ;  he  is  the  reverse  of  blind,  but'  his  keen  eyesight  Is 
taken  into  the  service  of  evil,  and  he  is  dangerous  in  proportion 
to  his  intelligence  ? 

Very  true,  he  said. 

But  what  if  there  had  been  a  circumcision  of  such  natures 
in  the  days  of  their  youth ;  and  they  had  been  severed  from  the 
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"ImAtak  wieigfatty  ta  I  may  call  tbeoi,  with  which  thej  am  bora 
•  into  the  worid,  which  hoiig  on  to  tensoal  pleasaret,  sadb  m 
.those  of  eeting  end  driukiugy  and  drag  thttm  down  and  tarn  Um 
..tisiou  of  their  aooU  about  the  tbiugM  that  are  below,  —  H  Imjf 
.th^  had  been  released  from  them  and  turned  round  to  the 
;tnith,  the  veiy  same  faculty  in  these  very  same  persona  wonid 
.have  seen  the  other  as  keenly  as  they  now  see  thai  on  whidi 
'their  eye  is  fixed.  ^    . 

That  is  yery  likely.  , : ,;,  ., ,  .,,^i 

Tesy  I  said;  and  there  n  another  thing  whidi  is  liksly,  or 
imther  a  necessary  infisrence  from  what  has  preceded,  that 
neither  the  nneduoated  and  uninformed  of  tlie  truth,  nor  yet 
those  who  iierer  make  an  end  of  their  education,  will  be  ahle 
ministers  of  State :  not  the  former,  becau:»e  they  have  no  single 
idm  of  duty  which  is  the  rule  of  tlieir  actions,  prirato  as  well  as 
poblic ;  nor  the  latter,  because  they  will  not  act  at  all  except 
upon  compuUiou,  fimcjing  that  they  are  already  in  the  islands 
of  the  blest. 
..  Very  true,  he  replied. 

Then,  I  said,  the  business  of  us  who  are  the  founders  of  the 
will  be  to  compel  the  best  minds  to  attain  that  knowledge 
which  has  been  already  declared  by  us  to  be  the  greatest  of 
all,  —  to  that  eminence  they  must  ascend  and  arrive  at  the 
good,  and  when  they  have  asceuded  and  seen  enough  we  must 
not  allow  them  to  do  as  they  do  now. 
^  ,^  What  do  you  mean  ? 

I  mean  that  they  remain  in  the  upper  world :  but  this  must 
not  be  allowed ;  they  must  be  made  to  descend  again  among 
the  prisoners  in  the  den,  and  partake  of  their  labors  and  honors, 
whether  they  are  wurth  having  or  not 

..  But  is  not  this  unjust  ?  he  said  ;  ought  we  to  give  them  an 
inferior  life,  when  they  might  have  a  superior  one  ? 
,:.  Yon  have  again  fergotten,  my  friend,  I  said,  the  intention 
of  .the  legislator;  he  did  not  aim  at  making  any  one  class  in 
the  State  happy  above  the  rest ;  the  happiness  was  to  be  in  the 
,whole  State,  and  he  held  the  citizens  together  by  persuasion  and 
necessity,  making  them  benefectors  of  the  State,  and  therefore 
.•OQ  beue&ctors  of  one  another ;  to  this  end  he  created  them, 
not  that  they  should  please  themselves,  but  they  were  to 
be  his  instruments  in  binding  up  the  State. 

TVue,  he  said,  I  had  forgotten  that. 
.    Obserye  theii,  I  si|id,  Glaucon,  that  tliere  will  be  no  injustice 
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fai  oompnUing  oar  phOosopliers  to  have  a  care  and  proridaiioa 
of  others ;  we  sltiill  explain  to  them  tliat  in  other  States,  men 
of  tlieir  class  are  not  obliged  to  share  in  the  toils  of  polities : 
and  this  is  reasonable,  for  thej  grow  up  at  their  own  sweet  will, 
and  the  government  woald  rather  not  have  them.  Now  the 
wild  plant  which  owes  caltare  to  iiobodj,  has  nothing  to  pa/ 
£ir  enltore ;  but  we  have  brought  you  into  the  world  expresslr 
fiir  this  end,  that  jou  may  be  rulers  of  the  hive,  kings  of  jour- 
sdves  and  of  the  other  citiseus.  And  you  have  been  educated 
Ikr  better  and  more  perilecUy  tlian  they  have*  and  are  better  aUe 
to  share  in  the  double  duty.  And  tlierefore  each  of  you,  when 
his  turn  comes,  must  go  down  to  the  general  underground  abode* 
and  get  the  habit  of  seeing  in  Uie  dark ;  fi>r  all  is  habit ;  and 
when  you  are  aoonstoined  yon  will  mo  ten  thousmid  times  bet- 
ter than  those  in  the  den,  and  you  will  know  what  tlie  images 
are,  and  of  what  they  are  images,  becaune  you  have  seen  tlia 
beautilhl  and  ju:it  and  good  in  their  tmtii.  And  thus  tlie  order 
of  our  Slate  will  be  a  waking  reality,  and  not  a  dream,'as  is 
commonly  tiie  manner  of  States ;  in  moAt  of  tliem  men  are  fights 
ing  with  one  another  about  shadows  and  are  distracted  in  the 
stmgi^  for  power,  which  in  their  eyes  is  a  great  good.  But 
the  tmth  is,  that  tlie  State  in  which  the  rulers  are  most  relno- 
tant  to  govern  is  best  and  most  quiedy  governed,  and  that  in 
which  they  are  most  willing,  the  worst. 

Quite  true,  he  replied. 

And  will  our  pupils,  when  they  hear  this,  refuse  to  share  iu 
turn  the  toils  of  State,  when  they  are  allowed  to  spend  the 
greater  part  of  their  time  with  one  another  in  the  heaven  of 
Ideas? 

Impossible,  he  answered;  for  they  are  just  men,  and  the 
commands  which  we  impose  upon  them  are  just ;  there  can  he 
no.  doubt  that  every  one  of  them  will  take  office  as  a  stem  ne- 
cessity and  not  like  our  present  ministers  of  State. 

Yes,  my  friend,  I  said ;  and  that  ib  just  the  truth  of  the  case. 
If  you  contrive  for  your  future  rulers  another  and  a  better  -a. 
lift)  than  tliat  of  a  ruler,  then  you  may  have  a  well-ordered 
State;  for  only  in  the  State  which  offers  this  will  they  rule 
who  are  truly  rich,  not  in  silver  aud  gold,  but  in  virtue  and 
wisdom,  which  are  the  true  blessings  of  life.  Whereas  if  tliey 
go  to  the  administration  of  public  afiUirs,  poor  and  hungeriug 
after  tiieir  own  private  advantage,  thinking  that  hence  tliey  are 
to  snatch  the  good  of  life,  order  there  can  never  be  ;  for  they 
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will  be  fighting  aboul  office,  and  tlie  civil  imd  domestic  broili 
whicli  thus  arise  will  t>e  the  ruin  of  the  rulers  tliemselves  aad 
of  ihe  whole  SUile. 
Most  ime,  he  replied. 

And  the  only  life  which  looks  down  upon  the  life  of  political 
uiubUion  is  that  of  true  philosophy  ?  Do  you  know  of  Any 
other  ? 

No,  indeed,  he  snid.  ^. , 

And  those  who  govern  oaght  not  to  be  lovers  of  the  task?  ' 
If  they  are  there  will  be  rival  lovers,  and  ihey  will  fighL         ,  t    ' 

No  qucstioo. 

Whom  then  would  you  choose  rstfaer  than  those  who  are 
wisest  aboul  affairs  of  State,  and  who  at  (he  aaine  time  have 
other  honors  and  another  and  a  better  life  ? 

They  are  the  men,  and  I  will  choose  them,  he  replied. 

Would  you  like  uh  then  to  consider  iu  what  way  •noh  gnvd- 
ian«  may  be  cjilled  inio  exisieoce,  and  how  they  va  to  ba 
brought  from  darkness  to  light,  —  as  some  are  said  to  bkve  aa- 
cended  from  the  world   below  to  the  gods? 

Cerlaiiily  I  should,  he  replied. 

The  process,  1  said,  is  not  the  spinning  round  of  an  oyator- 
disll,  but  the  conversion  of  a  wul  out  of  darkneu  visible  to  tba 
raal  ascent  of  trne  being,^  which  is  trna  pliilosophy.  Now  what 
aort  of  knowledge  has  the  power  of  Meeting  tbU  ?  that  u  a 
question  which  has  to  be  cousidered. 

Certainly. 

llien  what  sort  of  knowledge  ia  there  which  would  draw  the 
aonl  from  beooming  to  being?  At  the  same  time  there  is 
another  thing  which  occurs  to  ma.  Tou  will  remember  that 
ear  youug  men  are  to  be  warrior  atUetea? 

Tes,  that  was  said. 

Then  this  new  kind  of  knowledge  mnat  have  another  qoality  ? 

What  qoality  ? 

Usefulness  in  war. 

Tea,  if  poeaible. 

There  were  two  paru  in  oar  (brmer  icbeme  of  edncation, 
woe  there  not  ? 

Tme. 

There  was  gymnastic  whidi  preaided  over  the  growth  and 
deny  of  tlu  body,  and  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  having  to 
do  with  generation  and  corraption  ? 
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True. 

Theu  that  is  not  the  knowledge  which  we  are  seeking  to  .  ^a 
discover? 

No. 

Bat  what  do  you  saj  of  mnsic,  as  far  as  that  entered  into  our 
scheme  ? 

That,  he  said,  as  7011  will  remember,  was  the  counterpart  of 
frjmnastic,  and  trained  the  guardians  by  the  influences  of  habit, 
giving  them,  not  science,  but  a  sort  of  harmonictil  composition, 
and  a  kind  of  rhythmical  movement ;  and  the  words,  whether 
true  or  false,  ha«l  kindred  elements  of  rhythm  and  harmony  iti 
them ;  but  musical  knowledge  was  not  of  a  kind  which  tended 
to  that  good  which  you  iu*e  now  seeking. 

You  are  most  accurate,  I  said,  in  your  recollection  ;  for  there 
certainly  was  nothing  of  that  kind  in  our  previous  education. 
But  then  what  branch  of  knowledge  is  there,  my  dear  friend, 
which  is  of  the  desired  nature  ?  For  the  useful  arts  were  re- 
jected by  us  as  mean. 

Undoubtedly ;  and  yet  if  music  and  gymnastic  are  excluded, 
and  the  arts  are  also  excluded,  what  remains  ? 

Well,  I  said,  there  may  be  nothing  left ;  and  then  we  shall 
have  to  take  something  which  is  of  universal  application. 

What  is  that  ? 

A  something  which  all  arts  and  sciences  and  intelligences  use 
in  common,  and  which  every  one  ought  to  learn  among  the  ele- 
ments of  education. 

What  is  that  ? 

The  little  matter  of  distinguishing  one,  two,  and  three,  which 
I  may  sum  up  under  the  name  of  number  and  calculation,  —  of 
that  all  arts  and  sciences  are  necessarily  partakers. 

Very   true. 

Then  the  art  of  war  partakes  of  them  ? 

To  be  sure. 

Then  Palamedes,  when  he  appears  in  the  play,  proves  Aga- 
memnon ridiculously  unfit  to  be  a  general.  Did  you  never 
remark  how  he  declares  that  he  had  invented  number,  and  had 
numbered  and  set  in  array  the  ranks  of  the  army  at  Troy  ; 
which  implies  that  they  had  never  been  numbered  before,  and 
Agamemnon  must  be  supp<jsed  literally  to  have  been  incapable 
of  couiiiiog  his  own  feet  —  how  could  he,  if  he  was  ignorant  of 
number?  And  if  that  is  true,  what  sort  of  a  general  must  he 
have  been  ? 
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I  should  taj  a  very  strange  oue,  oertunly. 
-  -  Mast  not  a  warrior  then.  I  stiid,  io  addition  to  his  nailitary 
skill,  have  a  knowledge  of  arithmetic  ? 

Certainly  he  most,  if  he  is  to  have  the  slightest  knowledge 
of  miiiiarj  taoticiy  or  indeed,  I  should  rather  say,  if  he  is  to  he 
a  man  at  alL 
'<  I  shonld  like  to  know  whether  yon  have  the  same  notion 

which  I  haT6  of  this  stady  ?  «. 

•■•'  Wliat  IS  that F  -..i-.i». 

* '  I  am  of  Ofdnion  that  this  is  a  study  of  the  kind  whidi  we 
JS9A   ^'^  seeking,  and  which  leads  natomlly  to  refltn^on,  but 
one  which  has  never  been  rightly  used  as  simply  conduct* 
ing  towards  being. 

WiU  you  explain  your  meaning?  he  said. 

I  will  try,  I  said ;  and  I  wish  you  wonld  consider  and  help 
roe,  and  say  **  yes  **  or  ^  no  "  wlien  I  attempt  to  dieditigmsh  in 
my  own  mind  what  branches  of  knowledge  have  Uiis  conducting 
power,  in  order  that  we  may  have  clearer  proof  that  this  is  one 
of  them. 

Explain,  he  said. 

I  mean  to  say  that  objects  of  sense  are  of  two  kinds :  some 
of  them  do  not  excite  thongbt  because  the  ^ense  is  an  adequate 
judge  of  them ;  while  in  the  C2t<^  of  otlier  objects  there  is  a 
mistrust  of  the  senses  which  only  stimulates  inquiry. 

You  must  be  referring,  he  said,  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
senses  are  imposed  upon  by  distance,  and  by  painting  in  light 
and  shnde. 

No,  I  said,  that  is  not  my  meaning. 

Then  what  is  your  meaning? 

When  speaking  of  unexciting  objects,  I  mean  those  which 
do  not  pass  out  of  one  sensation  into  an  opposite-  one ;  exciting 
objects  are  those  which  give  opposite  sensations ;  as  when  the 
sense  coming  upon  the  object,  and  this  not  only  at  a  distance 
hut  near,  gives  no  more  vivid  idea  of  any  particular  object  than 
of  its  opposite.  An  illustration  will  make  my  meaning  clearer : 
•—  here  are  three  Angers  —  a  little  finger,  a  second  finger,  and 
a  middle  finger. 

Very  good. 

Yon  may  suppose  that  they  are  seen  quite  dose.  And  here 
comes  the  point. 

What  is  that  ? 

Each  of  them  equally  appears  a  finger,  whether  seen  in  the 
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■Iddk  or  at  tiw  eztrnnitj,  whether  white  or  bkdc,  or  tiii^  or 
tldn  —  (liat  makes,  no  cUffereiioe;  a  finger  is  a  fioger  all  the 
aame.  Aod  m  all  these  caret  the  qaeetion  what  k  a  finger  ?  it 
not  pretented  to  the  ordioarj  mind ;  for  the  tight  nefer  inti* 
mates  to  the  tool  that  a  Augw  it  other  than  a  finger. 

Thatit  tme. 
"-'And  thereibre»  I  taid,  there  it  nothing  here  which  esoitee  or 
qnickent  intelligence. 

There  it  not,  he  taid. 
"  ''Bat  It  thit  equally  tme  of  the  greatoeit  and  tmaUnets  of 
the  fingers?  Can  sight  adeqoatelj  perceiTe  them?  and  is  no 
difference  maile  by  the  droomstance  that  one  of  the  fingers  is 
In  the  middle  and  another  at  the  extremity?  And  in  like 
manner  does  the  touch  adequately  perceive  the  qualities  of 
thickness  or  thinness,  or  softness  or  hardness?  And  so  of  the 
other  senses ;  do  they  give  perfect  intimations  of  such  matters  ? 
Is  not  their  mode  of  operation  ntther  on  this  wise  —  the  .a  j 
sense  which  is  concerned  with  the  quality  of  hardness  is 
necessarily  concerned  also  with  the  quality  of  softness,  and  only 
intimates  to  the  soul  that  the  same  thing  is  felt  to  be  hard  and 
■oft? 

Very  true,  he  said. 

And  must  not  tlie  soul  be  perplexed  at  this  intimation  of  a 
hard  which  is  also  soft?  What  again,  is  the  meaning  of  light 
and  heavy,  if  that  which  is  light  is  also  heavy,  and  that  which 
b  heavy,  light? 

Yes,  he  said,  these  intimations  are  very  curious  and  have  to 
-be  explained. 

Yes,  I  said,  and  in  these  perplexities  the  soul  naturally  sum* 
mons  to  her  aid  calculation  and  intelligence,  that  she  may  see 
whether  the  several  objects  announced  are  one  or  two. 

True. 

And  if  they  turn  out  to  be  two,  is  not  each  of  them  one,  and 
different  ? 

Certainly. 

And  if  each  is  one,  and  both  are  two,  she  will  conceive  the 
two  as  in  a  state  of  division,  for  if  they  were  undivided  they 
could  only  be  conceived  of  as  one  ? 

True. 

Moreover  the  eye  beheld  both  small  and  great,  but  only  in  an 
indistinct,  confused  fiishion. 

Yes. 
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Bat  the  thinkiog  mind,  intending  to  introduce  deftmeit  Into 
this  duuM  of  sense,  was  compelled  to  reveive  tlie  proresei  end 
look  ai  small  and  great  as  separate  and  not  bonfnsed.  And  this 
was  the  beginning  of  the  inqnirj  ■'What  is  great F*  and 
«*  What  is  small?" 

Very  troe. 

-  And  thus  arose  the  distinction  of  the  TisiUe  and  the  iiMel- 
ligible. 

Most  tme* 

And  that  is  an  iQostration  of  my  meanmg  in  describing  im- 
presskms  as  stimnlaUng  to  the  intellect,  or  the  reverae— the 
stimulating  impressions  are  shnvltaneous  with  oppoaite  im- 
pressions. 

I  understand,  he  said,  and  agree  with  yon. 

And  to  which  dass  do  unity  and  number  belong  ? 

I  do  not  know,  he  replied. 

Think  a  little,  and  you  will  see  that  what  has  preceded  will 

supply  the  answer ;  for  if  absolute  unity  be  perceiTed  by  the 

aiglit  or  any  other  sense,  then,  as  we  were  saying  in  the  case  of* 

the  fingers,  there  will  be  nothing  to  attract  towards  being;  but 

when  there  is  some  contradiction  always  present,  and  one  is  the 

reverse  of  one  and    involyes  the  conception  of  plnrali^,  then 

-  thought  b^ins  to  be  nrouAed  within,  and  the  soul  perplexed,  and 

wanting  to  arrive  nt  a  decision  asks  **  What  is  absolute  unity  ?  ** 

.^.    And  this  is  the  way  in  which  the  study  of  the  one  has  a 

power  of  drawing  and  converting  the  mind  to  the  contem- 

'plation  of  true  being. 

And  surely,  he  said,  this  occurs  notably  when  we  look  at 
one,  for  the  same  thing  is  seen  by  us  as  one  and  as  infinite  in 
multitude  ? 

Yes,  I  said  ;  and  this  being  true  of  one  must  be  equally  true 
of  all  number  ? 

Certainly. 

And  all  arithmetic  and  calculation  have  to  do  with  number  ? 

Yes. 

And  they  are  conductors  to  truth  ? 

Yes,  in  an  eminent  degree. 

Then  this  is  the  sort  of  knowledge  of  which  we  are  in  seaxch, 
having  a  double  use,  military  and  philosophical ;  for  the  man  of 
war  must  learn  the  art  of  number  that  be  may  know  bow  to 
array  his  troops,  and  the  philosopher  also,  because  he  has  to  rise 
out  of  the  sea  of  change  and  lay  hold  of  true  l)eing,  if  he  would 
be  ail  arithmetician. 
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Tbalbtnift. 

And  our  gnaidian  b  both  warrior  and  philoaoplier? 

Oartainly. 

Thou  this  ia  a  kind  of  knowledge  which  legidation  maj  t&j 
preacribe ;  and  we  moat  endeavor  to  peranade  the  prindpd  mea 
of  our  Stale  to  go  and  learn  arithmetic^  not  aa  amateoray  hoi 
thej  moat  carrj  on  the  atndy  nutil  they  see  the  nature  of 
nnmbera  in  the  mind  only ;  nor,  again/ in  the  apirit  of  merchanta 
or  traderai  with  a  Tiew  to  baying  or  aellin^  bat  Ibr  the  aake  of 
their  military  oae^  and  of  the  aool  herself;  and  beeaoae  thia  will 
be  the  eaaieat  way  for  her  to  paaa  from  generation  to  trath  and 
being. 

That  ia  ezoellenty  he  aaid. 

Yea»  I  aaid,  and  how  ingenkraa  the  science  ia  I  the  toij 
mentbn  of  it  aaggeata  that :  and  how  condactTe,  in  many  waj8| 
to  oar  desired  end,  if  porsoed  in  the  spirit  of  a  philosopher,  and 
not  of  a  shop-keeper  I 

How  do  yoa  mean  ? 

I  mean,  aa  I  waa  sayings  that  arithmetio  has  a  very  great 
and  elerating  efibcti  compelling  the  seal  to  raaaon  aboot  abatraot 
nnmber,  and  if  Tisible  or  tangible  objects  are  obtrading  apoa 
the  ai|^ment,  refosing  to  be  satiafied.  Yoa  know  how  aleadi^ 
the  maatera  of  the  art  repel  and  ridicnle  any  one  who  attempta 
to  divide  absolate  nnity  when  he  is  calcalating,  and  if  yoa  divide^ 
they  maltiply,^  taking  care  that  the  anit  ahidl  not  oeaae  to  be 
a  anit  and  become  loat  ia  fractioDa. 

That  ia  very  troe. 

Now,  anppose  a  person  were  to  say  to  them:  O  n^  ^^ 
friends,  what  are  these  wooderfril  nambera  aboat  whidi 
yoa  are  reasoning,  in  whidi,  aa  yoa  say,  there  ia  a  anity  aodi  aa 
yoa  require,  and  each  anit  ia  eqaal,  inyariable,  indiTisible^  what 
would  they  answer? 

They  would  answer,  aa  I  aoppose,  that  they  are  speaking  ol 
those  numbers  which  are  only  realised  in  thought. 

Then  you  see  that  this  knowledge  may  be  truly  called  neoea 
aary,  as  necessitating  the  use  of  the  pare  inteliigence  in  the 
attaiument  of  pure  truth  ? 

Yes ;  that  is  a  marked  characteristia 

And  have  you  further  remarked  that  those  who  have  a  nat- 

1  Meaniog  either  (1)  that  thej  integnia  the  number  bemue  thej  denj  the  poe- 
■ibiUty  of  fruetiont;  or  (3)  that  dbinon  ii  regarded  by  them  m  a  prooen  of  maM- 
pUeatioD,  and  that  the  unitj  and  indiviribOiij  of  one  it  laU 

VOL.  n.  as 
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nxml  telent  fiir  calcalatioQ  are  generallj  qaick  at  erwy  ciSiar 
kind  of  knowledge ;  and  even  the  dol^  if  thej  lia?o  iiad  m 
arithmetical  tndning,  gain  in  qnickneeti  if  not  in  any  otiher 
way? 

That  if  trnOi  he  said. 

And  indeed^  yon  wiQ  not  easily  find  a  more  difflcolt  stody, 
and  not  many  at  difflcnlt 

-Ton  will  not 
'  >  Andy  fbr  all  these  reasons^  arithmetio  mnst  not  be  given  npi 
and  this  is  a  kind  of  knowledge  inwliich  the  best  natores  shoaU 
be  trained. 

lagree. 

Let  this  then  be  made  one  of  our  subjects  of  education.  And 
next,  shall  we  inquire  whether  the  kindred  science  also  conoema 
US? 

You  mean  geometry  ? 

Yes. 

Certainly,  he  said ;  that  part  of  geometry  which  relates  to 
war  is  clearly  our  concern ;  for  in  pitching  a  camp,  or  taking 
up  a  position,  or  closing  or  extending  the  lines  of  an  army,  or 
any  other  military  manosuvre,  whether  in  actual  battle  or  on  a 
march,  there  will  be  a  great  difference  in  a  general,  according 
as  be  is  or  is  not  a  geometridan. 

Yes,  I  said,  bat  for  that  purpose  a  very  little  of  either  geom- 
etry or  calculation  will  be  enough ;  the  question  is  rather  of  the 
higher  and  greater  part  of  geometry,  whether  that  tends  to^ 
wards  the  great  end  —  I  mean  towards  the  vision  of  the  idea  of 
good ;  and  thither,  as  I  was  saying,  all  things  tend  which  com- 
pel the  soul  to  turn  her  gaze  towards  that  place,  where  is  the 
full  perfection  of  being,  of  which  she  ough^  by  all  means,  to 
attain  the  vision. 

True,  he  said. 

Then  if  geometry  compels  us  to  view  essence,  it  concerns  us ; 
if  generation  only,  it  does  not  concern  us  ? 

Yes,  that  is  what  we  assert 
•o-  Yet,  at  present,  I  said,  the  sdence  is  in  flat  contradi<y 
tion  to  the  language  which  geometricians  use,  as  will 
hardly  be  denied  by  those  who  have  any  acquaintance  with 
their  study :  for  they  speak  of  finding  the  side  of  a  square,  and 
applying  and  adding  as  though  they  were  doing  something  and 
had  a  practical  end  in  view  ;  their  **  necessity  "  is  '^  il  &ut  vivre,** 
which  is  ridiculous ;  whereas  knowledge  is  the  real  object  of 
the  whole  science. 
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v^Oertainly,  be  mU.       :         • 

Then  must  not  a  fiirther  •dmiagioa  bo  made  ? 
u^Wbet  edmiasion? 

Tbe  edmiesioii  tbat  this  knowledge  et  whidb  geometiy  aimo 
Is  of  tbo  eternal,  and  not  of  tbe  perishing  and  transleDi. 
•^~>Tbat|  be  replied,  may  be  readily* allowed*  and  is  troOi 
Im  Theoy  oij  noUe  friendt  geometrj  will  draw  tbe  soul  towards 
tmtb,  and  create  tbe  mind  of  philosophy,  and  raise  up  that 
wbidi  is  now  onhappily  allowed  to  fkll  down. 
:^'}Nothing  will  be  more  e&ctnaL    .    :     - 

Then  nothing  should  be  more  efibotoaUy  enacted,  than  that 
tte  inhabitants  of  yonr  fiur  €Sxf  sbonld  learn  geometry.  More- 
over  tbe  sdenoe  has  in&ect  eSbots,  iHiidi  are  not  saudL 

Of  what  kind  are  they?  be  said. 

There  are  the  military  advantages  of  which  yon  spoke,  I  said  t 
and  in  all  departments  of  stndy,  as  ejqwrienoe  proves,  any  one 
who  has  studied  geometry  is  indoitely  quicker  of  appreben^on. 

Yes,  lie  said,  ^  dtfbrenoe  between  a  geometridan  and  one 
who  is  not  a  geometrician  is  very  great  indeed. 
*    Then  shall  we  propose  this  as  a  seoood  braodi  of  knowledge 
wbidi  our  youth  will  study? 

'  Let  us  make  the  proposal,  be  replied. 

And  suppose  we  make  astronomy  the  third,  —  what  do  yoa 
say?  -        . 

I  am  strongly  inclined  to  that,  be  said ;  the  observation  of 
tbe  seasons  and  of  months  and  years  is  quite  essential  to  hus- 
bandry and  navigation,  and  not  less  essential  to  military  tactics. 

I  am  amused,  I  said,  at  your  fear  of  the  world,  which  makes   . 
you  guard  against  tbe   appearance   of  insisting  upon  useless  t 
•tndies;  and  I  quite  admit  the  difllculty  of  convincing  men  that ' 
in  every  soul  thera  is  an  organ  which  is  purified  and  illumined 
by  these  studies,  when  by  other  pursuits  lost  and  dimmed ;  and 
this  eye  of  the  soul  is  more  precious  fiur  than  ten  thousand 
bodily  ones,  for  this  alone  beholds  the  vision  of  truth.     Now 
there  are  two  daases  of  persons :  one  class  who  will  agree  in 
this  and  will  take  your  words  as  a  revelation;  aoother  class 
who  have  no  perception  of  the  thing  meant,  to  whom  they  will 
naturally  seem  to  be  idle  and  unprofitable  tales.    And  you  ^og 
bad  better  decide  at  once  with  which  of  the  two  you  are 
arguing,  or  whether  without  regard  to  either  you  would  not 
prefer  to  carry  on  the  argament  chiefiy  fi>r  your  own  sake ;  not 
that  you  have  any  jealousy  of  others,  who  may  benefit  if  they 
please. 
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I  think  that  I  should  prefer  to  carry  on  the  aigoment  om  nj 
own  behalfl 

Then  take  a  step  hackwardi  for  we  have  gone  wroog  in  the 
Older  of  the  tcienoee. 

What  waa  the  miitake  ?  he  aaid.  • .  < 

After  plane  geometry,  I  eaid,  we  took  aolida  in  rofolntkni, 
instead  of  taking  solids  in  tbemselTea ;  whereas  after  the  seoood 
dimension  the  third,  whioh  is  oonoemed  with  oabes  and  diiMB* ' 
sbns  of  depth,  ought  to  have  followed*  -  :.-::.-«/ 

That  is  tme,  Socrates ;  but  these  suljects  seem  to  be  as  yet 
hardly  ezptored. 

Wky,  yeS|  I  said,  and  fi>r  two  reasons :  in  the  fint  plass^ 
no  govemment  patronises  them,  whidi  leads  to  a  want  of  eoeqy 
in  the  study  of  them,  and  they  are  difficult;  in  the  seoood  place, 
students  cannot  learn  them  unless  they  bare  a  teacher.  But 
then  a  teacher  is  hardly  to  be  fonud,  and  even  if  one  could  be 
found,  as  matters  now  stand,  the  students  of  these  subjects,  who 
are  very  conceited,  would  not  mind  him.  That,  however  would 
be  otherwise  if  the  whole  State  patroniaed  and  honored  them ; 
then  they  would  listen,  and  there  would  be  continuous  and  ear- 
nest search,  and  discoveries  would  be  made ;  siooe  even  now, 
disregarded  as  they  are  by  the  world,  and  maimed  of  their  foir 
proportions,  and  although  none  of  their  votaries  can  tell  the  use 
of  them,  still  these  studies  force  their  way  by  their  natural 
charm,  and  very  likely  they  may  emerge  into  light. 

Yes,  he  said,  there  is  a  remarkable  charm  in  them.  But  I  do 
not  clearly  understand  the  change  in  the  order.  First  you  b^ 
gan  with  a  geometry  of  plane  sur&oes  ? 

Yes,  I  said. 

And  you  placed  astronomy  next,  and  then  you  made  a  step 
backward? 

Yes,  I  said,  the  more  haste  the  less  speed;  the  ludicrous 
state  of  solid  geometry  made  me  pass  over  this  branch  and  go 
on  to  astronomy,  or  motion  of  solids. 

True,  he  said. 

Then  regarding  the  science  now  omitted  as  supplied,  if  only 
encouraged  by  the  State,  let  us  go  on  to  astronomy. 

That  is  the  natural  order,  he  said.  And  now,  Socrates,  as 
you  rebuked  the  vulgar  manner  in  which  I  praiscNl  astronomy 
529  ^^'^  °^7  praises  shall  accord  with  the  method  of  your 
inquiry.  For  every  one,  as  I  think,  must  feel  that  astron- 
omy compels  the  soul  to  look  upwards,  and  leads  us  from  this 
world  to  another. 
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I  am  an  ezoeptioii  then,  for  I  ahoiild  nther  tay  thai  tbota 
wlio  eleyaie  aatnmomy  into  philoaophj  maka  nt  look  downwardt 
and  not  apwardg. 

Why,  how  ia  that?  he  askud. 

Yon,  I  replied,  have  evidently  a  anhlime  eonoeption  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  things  above.  And  I  dare  aay  Uiat  if  a  pei^ 
ion  were  to  throw  his  head  back  and  study  the  fteited  ceilings 
joa  would  still  think  that  his  mind  was  the  pereipient»  and  not 
Ua  fyes.  And  yon  are  vezy  likely  right,  and  I  may  be  a  sim* 
pleton;  for,  in  my  opinion,  (mly  that  Imowledge  whieh  fa  of  be* 
ing  and  the  onseen  can  make  the  sonl  look  upwards,  and  whether 
a  man  gftpst  ftt  the  heavens  or  blinks  on  the  ground,  ■^Wwg  to 
learn  some  particular  of  sense,  I  would  deny  that  he  can  learn, 
for  nothing  of  that  sort  is  matter  of  science  \  his  sonl  is  lookin|^ 
not  upwards,  but  downwards,  whether  lus  way  to  knowledge  is 
by  water  or  by  land,  and  he  may  float  on  his  back  in  either 
element 

I  acknowledge,  he  said,  the  justice  of  your  rebuke.  Still,  I 
should  like  to  Imow  how  astronomy  can  be  learned  in  any  other 
way  more  conducive  to  that  knowledge  of  which  we  speak? 

In  this  way,  I  answered:  the  embroidery  of  heaven  Is 
wrought  upon  a  visible  ground,  and  therefore^  althou^  the  foir- 
est  «Dd  most  perfect  of  visible  things,  must  necessarily  be 
deemed  inforior  for  to  the  true  motions  of  absolnte  swiftnesa 
and  absolute  slowness,  which  are  relative  to  each  other,  and 
carry  with  them  that  which  is  contained  in  them,  in  the  true 
number  and  in  every  true  figure.  Now,  these  are  to  be  appre- 
hended by  reason  and  intelligence,  but  not  by  sig|it» 
.  True,  he  replied. 

The  starry  heavens  are  to  be  used  as  the  patterns  of  thai 
higher  knowledge  ;  their  beauty  is  like  the  beauty  of  figures  or 
jnctnres  wrought  by  the  hand  of  Daedalus,  or  some  other  great 
artist,  iHiich  we  may  chance  to  behold ;  any  geoilietrician  who 
saw  them  would  appreciate  the  exquisiteness  of  their  workman* 
ship,  but  he  would  never  dream  of  thinking  that  in  them  he 
could  find  the  true  equal  or  the  true  double,  or  the  truth  m^^ 
of  any  other  proportion. 

No,  he  said,  that  would  be  ridiculous. 

And  will  not  a  true  astronomer  have  the  same  feeling  when 
he  looks  at  tlie  movements  of  the  stars  ?  Will  he  not  think 
that  heaven  and  the  things  in  heaven  are  framed  by  the  Creator 
in  the  most  perfect  manner?     But  when  he  refiecfs  that  the 
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proportioiit  of  nigbt  and  day,  or  of  both  to  the  moatli,'or  of  'Ao 
month  to  the  year,  or  of  the  other  stars  to  these  and  to  one  an-' 
other,  are  hot  visible  and  material,  he  will  never  fhll  into  thd 
error  of  supposing  that  they  are  eternal  and  liable  to  no  dona- 
tion —that  wonld  be  monstrous ;  he  will  rather  seek  u  eifery 
possible  way  to  disoover  the  troth  of  them.  '.  ^  • 

I  quite  agree  when  I  hear  you  say  this.  »  •    r.  .v^ 

Tim,  I  said,  astronomy,  like  geometry,  should  be  ^onoed 
I7  the  method  of  pit>blems— let  alotie  the  heavens  — if  astroiH 
omy  is  to  beoome  a  real  part  of  education,  improving  the  natural 
Use  of  reason. 

Thaty  he  said,  b  a  work  infinitely  beyond  our  present  astnm-^ 
omers. 

Yes,  I  said ;  and  there  are  many  other  thmgs  whidi  must 
also  have  a  similar  extension  given  to  them,  if  our  legislation  is 
to  be  of  any  use. 

Can  you  tell  me  of  any  other  suitable  study  ? 

Noj  he  said,  not  without  thinking. 

Motion,  I  said,  has  many  forms,  and  not  one  only ;  two  of 
them  are  obvious  enough ;  and  there  are  others,  as  I  imagine, 
which  may  be  left  to  wiser  heads  than  ours. 

But  where  are  the  two  ? 

There  is  a  second,  I  said,  which  is  the  counterpart  of  the  one 
already  named. 

And  what  may  that  be  ? 

It  wonld  seem,  I  said,  that  one  is  to  the  ears  what  the  other 
is  to  the  eyes  ;  for  I  conceive  that  as  the  eyes  are  appointed  to 
look  up  at  the  stars,  so  are  the  ears  to  hear  harmonious  motionst 
and  these  are  sister  sciences  ?  that  is  what  the  Pythagoreans 
say,  and  we,  Glancon,  assent  to  them  ? 

Yes,  he  replied. 

But  this,  I  said,  is  a  laborious  study,  and  therefore  we  had 
better  go  and  learn  of  them  ;  and  they  will  tell  us  whether 
there  are  any  other  applications  of  these  sciences.  At  the  same 
time,  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  our  own  higher  object. 

What  is  that? 

There  is  a  perfection  which  all  knowledge  ought  to  reach, 
and  which  our  pupils  ought  also  to  attain,  and  not  to  foil 
short  of  this,  as  I  was  saying  that  they  did  in  astronomy.  For 
in  the  science  of  harmony,  as  I  dare  say  jrou  know,  they  are 
5S1  ^"^^^7  ooipirical.  The  sotinds  and  consonances  which 
they  compare  are  those  which  are  heard  only,  Hnd  their 
labor,  like  that  of  the  astronomers,  is  in  vain. 
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'  Tettl^  bMTenl  beiaid;  and  'tis  ts  goodmi  a  play  to  IiaAr 
tfaMU  telking  aboat  a  tort  of  ooodaoted  notes,  as  thej  oall  them} 
tiiegr  pat  their  ears  aloDgside  of  their  oeigfabors  es  if  to  get  a 
MmA,  out  of  them—one  set  of  them  deotaring  that  thej  cetoh 
aa  intermediate  note  and  have  fiwnd  the  least  interval  wfaieh 
ihoold  be  the  nnit  of  measurement ;  the  others  maintaining  the 
.opposite  theory  that  the  two  soonds  have  passed  into  the  same 
—  either  party  setting  their  ears  befi>re  th^  nnderstanding. 
^?)  Ton  meen,  I  ssidy  these  gentlemen  irho  teese  and  torture  the 
Itrings  and  mdc  them  on  the  pegs  of  the  instrument:  I  ndghi 
'earrj  on  the  metaphor  and  speak  after  their  manner  of  the 
Mows  which  the  plectrum  gives,  and  the  aocusatioos  against  the 
strings,  both  of  backwardness  and  forwardness  to  sound ;  but 
•this  would  be  tedious,  and  therefore  I  will  only  say  that  these 
are  not  the  men,  but  that  I  em  speaking  of  the  Pythagoreansi 
4)f  whom  I  was  just  now  proposing  to  inquire  about  harmony. 
For  they  too  are  in  error,  like  tbi  astronomers ;  they  inveatf* 
gate  the  numbers  of  the  harmonies  which  are  heard,  but  they 
never  attain  to  problems  -« that  is  to  say,  (hey  never  readi  the 
natural  harmonies  of  number,  or  reflect  why  some  numbers  are 
harmonious  and  others  not 

That,  he  said,  is  a  thing  of  more  than  mortal  knowledge. 
•  A  thing,  I  rqdied,  wbidi  I  would  rather  call  usefbl  %  that  i% 
if  pursued  with  a  view  to  the  beantifiil  and  good ;  but  if  pur- 
soed  in  any  other  spirit,  useless. 

There  is  reason  in  that,  he  said. 

Now,  when  all  these  studies  readi  the  point  of  intercommun- 
ion and  connection  with  one  another,  and  come  to  be  considered 
in  their  mutual  affinities,  then,  I  think,  but  not  till  then,  will 
the  pursuit  of  them  have  a  value  for  our  Ejects ;  otherwise  they 
are  useless. 

That,  Socrates,  is  also  my  own  notion ;  but  It  is  a  vast  work 
of  which  yon  speak. 
.  What  do  jTou  mean  ?  I  said :  the  prelude  or  what  ?  Are  we 
not  advised  that  this  is  but  the  prelude  of  the  actual  strain 
which  we  have  to  learn  ?  For  I  imagine  that  yon  would  not 
regard  the  skilled  mathematician  as  a  dialectician  ? 

No,  indeed,  be  said ;  very  few  mathematicians  whom  I  have 
ever  known  are  reasoners  in  that  sense. 

Bat  do  joa  imagine  that  men  who  are  unable  to  give  and 
take  H  reason  will  have  the  knowledge  which  we  require  .^.^ 
of  them? 
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l^either  caa  this  be  said  aiij  more  than  the  other. 

Thus,  GlaucoD,  I  said,  we  have  arrived  at  the  end ;  and  Uiii 
is  the  strain  of  which  dialedc  is  the  performer  —  the  intellectual 
strain  which  the  fiicultj  of  sight  did  but  imitate :  that,  as  yoa 
may  remember,  was  finally  imagined  bj  us  to  behold  real  ani- 
mals and  the  stars,  and  last  of  all  the  sun  himself;  and,  in 
like  manner,  when  a  person  begins  dialectics,  and  starts  on  the 
discovery  of  the  absolute  by  the  light  of  reason  only,  and  with- 
out any  assistance  of  sense,  and  does  not  rest  until  by  pure  in- 
telligence he  attains  pure  good,  he  finds  himself  at  the  end  of 
the  intellectual  world,  as  in  the  other  case  at  the  end  of  the 
visible. 

Exactly,  he  said. 

Then  this  is  the  progress  which  yon  call  dialectic  T 

True. 

But  the  release  of  the  prisoners  from  chains,  and  their  trans- 
lation from  the  shadows  to  the  images  and  to  the  light,  and  the 
ascent  from  the  underground  den  to  the  sun,  whUe  their  eyes 
are  weak  and  they  are  unable  to  look  on  animals  and  plants  and 
the  light  of  the  sun,  but  are  able  to  look  upon  the  divine  im- 
ages ^  in  the  water  and  the  shadows  of  true  existence  (not  shad- 
ows of  images  cast  by  a  bght  of  fire,  which  is  likewise  only  the 
image  of  the  san)  —  this  power  of  raising  the  highest  principle 
in  the  soul  to  the  contemplation  of  that  which  is  best  in  exist- 
ence, as  in  the  figure,  of  the  most  luminous  of  the  senses  to  the 
sight  of  that  which  is  brightest  in  the  visible  world  —  this  power 
is  given,  as  I  was  saying,  by  all  that  study  and  pursuit  of  the 
arts  which  has  been  described. 

I  agree  in  what  you  are  saying,  he  replied,  which  may  be 
hard  to  believe,  yet,  from  another  point  of  view,  is  harder  still 
to  deny.  But  whether  proven  or  not,  let  us  assume  all  this, 
which  may  be  the  theme  of  many  another  discussion  ;  and  now 
proceed  at  once  from  the  prelude  or  preamble  to  the  chief  strain 
or  law,  and  describe  that  in  like  manner.  Say,  then,  what  is 
the  nature  and  what  are  the  divisions  of  dialectic,  and  what  are 
the  paths  that  lead  thither  ?  for  these  paths  will  also  lead  to  our 
final  rest 

.QQ  Dear  Glaucon,  I  said,  you  will  not  be  able  to  follow  me 
here,  though  I  would  do  my  best,  and  you  should  behold 
not  an  image  only  but  the  absolute  truth,  according  to  my  no- 
tion. I  cannot  indeed  be  confident  that  this  is  the  exact  truth, 
but  thiit  something  like  this  is  the  truth  I  am  confident. 

1  OmittiDg.  iyrauOa  8f  wphs  <payrd<rfiara. 
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GerUunly,  be  replied. 

And  ftirthery  I  must  tell  70a  that  the  power  of  ^»ftl^»«fcSn  alone 
eui  reteel  this,  aod  only  to  one  who  ia  a  diadple  of  the  pr»- 
▼ioot  tdenoea. 

Of  that  too^  he  Mud,  yon  may  be  eonfldent 

And  no  one,  I  said,  will  argue  that  there  it  any  other  jmKseia 
or  way  of  comprehending  all  true  ezittenoe ;  for  the  arte  in 
general  are  referaUe  to  the  wants  or  opinions  of  men,  or  are 
onltirated  fbr  the  sake  of  production  and  construction,  or  for  the 
care  of  such  productions  and  constructions*;  and  as  to  tiie  mathe* 
madoal  arts  whidi,  as  we  were  saying*  ham  some  approbetisfam 
of  true  being —geometry  and  the  like  —  they  only  dream  aboot 
being,  but  never  can  tliey  behold  the  waking  realiQr  to  long  as 
they  leave  the  hypotheses  whidi  they  use  imdistnrbed,  and  are 
unable  to  give  an  account  of  them.  For  when  a  man  known 
not  his  own  first  principle,  and  when  the  conclusion  and  inter- 
mediate steps  are  also  constructed  out  of  he  knows  not  wfaat^ 
how  can  he  imagine  that  such  an  arbitrary  agreement  will  ever 
become  science? 

Impossible,  he  said. 

Then  dialectic,  and  dialectic  alone,  goes  to  a  principle^  and 
is  the  only  science  which  does  away  hypotheses  in  order  to 
establish  them ;  the  eye  of  the  soul,  whidi  is  literally  buried  in 
some  outlandish  slou^  is  by  her  taught  to  look  upwards;  and 
she  uses  as  handmaids,  in  the  work  of  conversion,  the  sdencee 
which  we  have  been  cUscnssiDg.  Custom  terms  them  sciences, 
but  t^py  ought  to  have  some  other  name,  implying  greater 
deamess  than  opinion  and  less  deamess  than  sdence :  and  thi% 
in  our  previous  sketch,  was  called  understanding.  But  them 
is  no  use  in  our  disputing  about  names  when  we  have  realities 
of  sudi  importance  to  consider. 

No,  he  said ;  any  name  will  do  which  expresses  the  thought 
dearly. 

At  auy  rate,  we  are  satisfied,  as  before,  to  have  four  divis- 
ions, two  for  intellect  and  two  for  opinion  ;  and  to  call  the  first 
division  sdeoce,  the  second  nnderstandiog,  the  third  belief,  and 
the  fourth  knowledge  of  shadows:  opinion  being  ooDcemed 
with  generation,  and  intellect  with  true  being ;  and  then  .^ j 
to  make  a  proportion  — 

Ai  bein^  :  genentioo  :  :  pare  inteOeot  :  qnnioo. 
AstoieoGe  :  belief  :  :  andentonding  :  knowledge  of  ehedowi. 

But  let  us  leave  the  further  distribution  and  division  of  the 
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objects  of  opinion  and  of  intellect^  which  will  be  a  long  inqoirft 
many  timet  longer  than  this  has  been. 
.    As  fiu*  as  I  nndentand,  he  said,  I  agree. 

Aiid  do  yon  also  agree,  I  ^aid,  in  describing  the  dialeetieiaii 
as  one  who  has  a  conception  of  the  essence  of  each  thing? 
And  may  ha  who  is  unable  to  acquire  and  impart  this  concep- 
tfetty  in  whatCTcr  degree  he  fidts,  in  that  degree  also  be  said 
to  M  hi  intelligence  ?    Will  yon  admit  that  ? 

Yesy  he  said ;  how  can  I  deny  that? 
.  And  yon  would  say  the  same  of  the  conception  of  the  good  ? 
Until  a  person  is  able  to  abstract  and  define  the  idea  of  good, 
and  unless  he  can  run  the  gauntlet  of  all  objections,  and  is 
leady  to  disprove  them,  not  by  appeals  to  opinion,  but  to  true 
osustence^  never  fedtering  at  any  step  of  the  argument  —  unless 
he  can  do  all  this,  you  would  say  that  he  knows  neitlier  abso- 
hite  good  nor  any  other  good ;  he  apprehends  only  a  shadow, 
which  is  given  by  opinion  and  not  by  knowledge;  dreaming 
and  slumbering  in  tliis  life,  before  he  is  well  awake,  here  be 
arrives  at  the  world  below,  and  finally  has  his  quietus  ? 

All  that  I  should  most  certainly  say. 
•  And  surely  you  would  not  have  the  children  of  your  ideal 
State,  whom  you  are  nurturing  and  educating  —  if  the  ideal 
ever  becomes  a  reality  —  you  would  not  allow  the  future  rulers 
to  be  like  posts,^  having  no  reason  in  them,  and  yet  to  be  set 
in  authority  ovtsr  the  highest  matters  ? 

Certainly  not. 

Then  you  will  enact  that  they  shall  have  such  an  edqcation 
as  will  enable  them  to  attain  the  greatest  skill  in  asking  and 
answering  questions  ? 

Yes,  he  said,  I  will,  with  your  help. 

Dialectic,  then,  as  you  will  agree,  is  the  coping-stone  of  the 
sciences,  and  is  placed  over  them ;  no  other  can  be  placed 
higher:  the  nature  of  knowledge  can  go  no  further? 

I  agree,  he  said. 
j,^^       But   to  whom  are  we  to  assign  these  studies,  and  in 
what  way  are  they  to  be  assigned  ?  —  that  is  a  question 
which  remains  to  be  considered. 

Yes,  plainly. 

You  remember,  I  said,  how  the  rulers  were  chosen  before  ? 

Certainly,  he  said. 

The  same  natures  must  still  be  chosen,  and  the  preference 
^  ypoftfadst  UtonDy  lines,  protwbl j  the  itartini^-poiiit  of  a  noe^ooraa. 
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9gin  givQii  to  die  torait  and  die  braT<ett|  and,  if  poMitAey  to 
tiie  flumt ;  and,  lia?bg  noble  and  manlj  temperiy  Uiey  aluNild 
jJao  liafo  die  natnral  ^fts  whibh  aooord  widi.dieir  edncadoii. 

And  what  are  diey  ? 

Such  gifts  MM  keenness  and  ready  powers  of  acquisition ;  tout 
the  mind  more  often  faints  from  the  sereritj  of  study  than  fttMB 
the  se?erity  of  gymnastics;  the  toil  is  more  entirely  the  mindh 
own,  and  is  not  shared  with  the  body. 

Very  tme,  he  replied. 

Further,  he'  of  whom  we  are  in  seardi  should  have  a  good 
memory,  and  be  an  unwearied,  solid  man,  who  is  a  lorer  of 
labor  in  any  line,  or  he  will  never  be  aUe  to  undeigo  the 
donUe  toil  and  trouble  of  body  and  mind. 

Certainly,  he  said;  a  man  must  have  some  natural  gifts. 

The  mistake  at  present  is,  I  said,  that  those  who  study  pU* 
losophy  have  no  Tooation,  and  this,  as  I  was  before  saying  Is 
the  reason  why  she  has  Men  into  disrepute:   her  true  sooa 
should  study  her  and  not  bastards. 
.   How  do  you  mean  ? 

In  the  first  place,  her  YOtary  should  not  haTo  a  lame  or  ono- 
legged  industry.  I  mean,  that  he  should  not  be  half  industri- 
ous and  half  idle:  as,  for  example,  when  a  man  is  a  lorer  of 
gymnastic  and  hnntiog^  and  all  other  bodily  exercises,  but  a 
hater  rather  than  a  lover  of  the  labor  of  learning  or  hearing 
or  inquiry.  Or  a  man  may  be  lame  in  another  way,  and  the 
love  c^  labor  may  take  an  opposite  form. 

That  is  quite  true,  he  said. 

And  as  to  truth,  I  said,  is  not  a  soul  to  be  deemed  halt  and 
lame  who  hates  ydaotary  folsehood  and  is  extremely  indignant 
at  himself  and  others  when  they  tell  lies,  and  yet  receives  in- 
voluntary  folsebood,  and  does  not  mind  wallowing  like  a  swinish 
beast  in  the  mire  of  ignorance,  and  has  no  shame  at  being  de- 
tected? 

Most  certainly,  he  said. 

And,  again,  as  to  temperance  and  courage  and  magna-  ^^^ 
nimity,  and  every  other  virtue,  should  they  not  observe 
the  ways  of  the  true  son  and  of  the  bastard?  for  wherever 
States  and  individuals  have  no  eye  for  these  'sort  of  qualities, 
they  unconsciously  make  a  friend  or  perhaps  a  ruler  of  one  who 
is  in  a  figure  a  lame  man  or  a  bastard,  from  a  defect  in  some 
one  of  these  qualities. 

That  is  very  true,  he  said. 
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•AJt  fliese  tliitigBi  then,  will  have  to  be  earefally  oonaideradi 
sod  thoee  whom  we  iiitrodace  to  this  fasc  sjstem  of  edaoition 
and  training  must  be  soaod  iu  limb  and  mind*  and  then  jnstioe 
herself  will  have  nothing  to  saj  agaiust  ns,  and  we  shall  be  the 
Mnriours  of  the  State ;  bat,  if  our  pnpils  are  men  of  another 
•tamp,  the  reverse  wiU  happen,  and  we  shall  poor  a  still  greater 
flood  of  ridicnla  on  philosophy.  -:  .  . 

That  would  be  discreditable.        i;        :  •>   .    ■  ^..^vk. 

Yes,  I  said,  that  is  quite  true;  and  jet,  perhaps,  hi  thus 
taming  jest  into  earnest  I  am  equally  ridiculous. 

In  what  respect?  -      -    ..  ? 

.  I  had  forgotten,  I  said,  that  we  were  not  in  earnest,  and 
spoke  with  too  much  excitement  For  when  I  saw  philosophy 
trampled  under  foot  of  men  I  could  not  help  feeling  a  sort  of 
indignation  at  the  authors  of  her  disgrace:  and  my  anger  made 
me  vehement 

Indeed ;  I  did  not  observe  that  you  were  more  vehement 
than  was  right 

But  I  felt  that  I  was.  And  now  let  me  remind  yon  that, 
although  in  our  former  selection  we  chose  old  men,  that  mU  not 
do  in  this.  Solon  was  under  a  delusion  when  he  said  that  a 
man  as  he  is  growing  older  may  learn  many  things,  —  for  he 
can  no  more  learn  tlian  he  can  run ;  youth  is  the  time  of  toil. 

That  is  certainly  true. 

And,  therefore,  calculation  and  geometry,  and  all  the  other 
elements  of  iustmiction,  which  are  a  preparation  for  dialectic, 
should  be  presented  to  the  mind  in  childhood ;  not,  however, 
under  any  notion  of  forcing  them. 

Why  not  ? 

Because  a  freeman  ought  to  be  a  freeman  in  the  acquisition 
of  knowledge.  Bodily  exercise,  when  compulsory,  does  no 
harm;  but  knowledge  which  is  acquired  under  compulsion  has 
no  hold  on  the  mind. 

Very  true,  he  said. 

Then,  my  good  friend,  I  said,  do  not  use  compulsion,  but  let 
.g.  early  education  be  a  sort  of  amusement ;  that  will  better 
enable  you  to  find  out  the  natural  bent  ' 

There  is  reason  in  that,  he  8aid. 

Do  you  remember  our  saying  that  the  children,  too,  must  be 
taken  to  see  the  battle  on  horseback;  and  if  there  were  no 
danger  they  might  be  led  close  up,  and,  like  young  hounds,  have 
a  taste  of  blood  given  them  ? 


**  *  Taii;  I  ranamber* 

*  Now  thmt  nuiy  be  praotioed,  I  Mid,  in  other  tUngi — labon, 
h«oniy  daDgen  —  and  he  who  appean  to  be  moat  ready  oo^ 
to  be  enrolled  Id  a  aeleot  number.  . 

*  'At  what  age? 

-  At  the  age  when  the  neoeisarj  gynmaatics  are  ofer  r  the  jpe^ 
riod  whether  of  two  or  three  jean  whieh  paatea  in  thia  aort  of 
■tnintng  ia  nseleas  for  any  other  pnrpoae;  for  deep  and  exeveiae 
are  nnprofntioiia  to  learning:  and  the  trial  of  who  ia  flrrt  la 
gjrmnastio  exercssea  ia  one  of  the  moat  important  teata  to  which 
they  are  anbjeeted. 
'     Certainly,  he  replied* 

After  that  time  thoae  whe  are  aeleoted  ttom  the  daaa  ef 
twenty  years  old  will  be  promoted  to  higlier  honor,  and  the 
adeneea  wiiioh  they  learned  without  any  oider  in  their  early  ed» 
ncation  will  now  be  broogfat  together,  and  they  will  be  aUe  to 
aee  the  correlation  of  them  to  one  another  and  to  true  being. 

Yes,  he  said,  that  fa  the  only  kind  of  knowledge  wUeh  ia 
ererlasting; 

Yea,  I  said ;  and  the  eapaoitjr  for  andi  knowledge  ia  the  great 
criterion  of  diilleetieal  talent :  the  qiecnlatiTe  or  oomprehenaifo 
mind  is  always  the  dialeotieaL  . .«. 

I  agree  in  that,  he  saidr 

These,  I  said,  are  the  points  whieh  you  most  consider ;  and 
those  who  have  moat  of  this  comprehension,  and  who  are  moat 
ateadfast  in  tlieir  learnings  and  in  their  military,  and  generally 
in  their  pobiic  dntiee,  when  they  arriTo  at  the  age  of  thirty  wiU 
have  to  be  chosen  by  yon  out  ci  the  select  dass,  and  ele?ated 
to  higher  bonof ;  and  yon  will  have  to  prove  them  by  the  help 
of  dialectic  in  order  to  learn  which  of  them  is  aUe  to  give  np 
the  use  of  sight  and  other  senses,  and  in  ocmipany  with  tmth  to 
attain  absolate  being.  And  here,  my  friend,  great  caution  ia 
required. 
'  Why  great  caution  ? 

Do  you  not  remark,  I  said,  how  great  the  evil  is  which  dia- 
lectic has  iDtrodaoed? 

•What  is  that  ?  he  said. 

The  lawlessness  of  which  the  professors  of  the  art  are  fulL 

*  That  is  true,  he  said. 

Do  you  think  that  there  is  anything  unnatural  in  their  case  ? 
or  shall  I  ask  you  to  make  allowance  for  them  ? 
What  sort  of  allowance  ? 
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I  want  joa,  I  Mid,  by  wsj  of  pandlel,  to  inuigiiio  a 
titknia  ton  who  b-brougbt  up  in  great  wealth;  be  b  ona  of  a 
large  and  nomerons  fiftmily,  and  baa  many  flattareis.  When 
^^  grown  np  he  learns  that  hii  alleged  are  not  his  nal  paiv 
ents ;  bat  who  the  real  ones  are  be  is  nnaUe  to  diseoifar. 
•Out  jon  tdl  me  how  be  will  be  likely  to  behave  towards  his 
flatterers  and  his  supposed  parents,  first  of  all  during  the  period 
when  he  was  ignorant  of  the  fiUse  relation,  and  then  again  when 
he  knew  ?    Or  wonld  yon  like  to  hear  my  snspiciottF  ..«.; 

'    Very  mneh. 

I  suspect,  then,  that  while  he  was  ignorant  of  tlie  truth  he 
wonld  be  likely  to  honor  his  fiuher  and  bis  mother  and  hk  sup- 
posed relations  more  than  the  flatterers ;  he  would  be  less  will- 
ing to  see  them  in  want,  or  to  do  any  violence  to  tliem,  or  say 
anything  evil  of  them,  and  in  important  matters  less  wflling  to 
disobey  them. 

That  might  be  expected. 

But  whMi  he  has  made  the  discovery,  I  should  imagine  that 
he  would  diminish  his  honor  and  regard  for  them,  and  would 
become  more  devoted  to  the  flatterers  $  their  influence  over  him 
.would  greatly  increase;  he  wonld  now  live  Hfter  their  ways, 
and  openly  associate  with  them,  and  unless  he  were  of  an  nn- 
usually  good  disposition,  he  would  think  no  more  of  his  parents 
'or  other  supposed  friends. 

Well,  that  is  extremely  probable.  But  how  is  the  image  ap- 
plicable to  the  disciples  of  philosophy? 

In  this  way:   you  know   that  there  are  certain   principles 
about  justice  and  good,  which  were  taught  us  in  childhood,  and 
under  their  parental  authority  we  have  been  brought  up,  obey* 
ing  and  honoring  theuL 
'  That  is  true. 

•  And  there  are  also  opposite  maxims  and  habits  of  pleasure 
which  flatter  and  attract  our  soul,  but  they  do  not  influence 
those  who  have  any  sense  of  right,  and  who  continue  to  hcnor 
the  maxims  of  their  &thers  and  obey  theoL 

True. 

Now,  when  a  man  is  in  this  state,  and  the  questioning  spirit 
asks  what  is  fair  or  honorable,  and  he  answers  as  the  law  directs, 
and  then  arguments  come  and  refute  the  word  of  the  legislator, 
and  be  is  driven  into  believing  that  nothing  is  fiiir  any  more 
than  foul,  or  just  and  good  any  more  than  the  opposite,  and  the 
same  of  all  his  time-honored  notions,  do  you  think  that  he  will 
still  honor  and  obey  them  ? 
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'  •  Thai  b  impoMible. 
-  And  when  ha  oeates  to  think  them  hononUe  and  natond  aa 
herntofcra^  and  be  fiuls  to  diiooTer  the  tnie»  can  be  be  ex-  .^o 
pected  to  porsue  any  lift  other  than  that  which  flatten  hii 
dedree? 
-.  He  cannot 

.  And  ficm  being  an  obaerrer  of  the  law  he  fa  conTerted  into 
n  lawless  person  ? 

Unqnestionab^> 

Now  all  this  fa  Terj  natoml  in  those  who  stody  pbilosophj  in 
tbfa  manneri  and  also,  as  I  was  Jost  now  sayings  most  ezcos^ddot 

Yes»  he  said,  and,  as  I  may  add,  jntiable. 

ThMefiire,  that  your  ftelmgs  may  not  be  moved  to  pitjr  about 
onr  thir^-years-old  dtiaens,  every  care  most  be  taken  k  mtro- 
dneing  them  todialeotia 

Certainly* 

They  mnst  not  be  allowed  to  taste  the  dear  delight  too  early ; 
that  fa  one  thing  specklly  to  be  avoided;  ftr  yonng  men,  as  yon 
may  have  observed,  when  they  first  get  the  taste  b  their  mouths, 
Argue  for  amusement,  and  are  always  eontradicting  and  refliting 
ot^rs  in  imitation  of  those  who  refute  them ;  they  are  like 
puppy-dogs,  who  delight  to  tear  and  pull  at  all  who  come  near 
them. 

Yes,  he  said,  that  fa  their  great  delight 

And  when  they  have  made  many  conquests  and  received 
defeats  at  the  hands  of  many,  they  violently  and  speedily  get 
into  a  way  of  not  believing  anything  that  they  believed  before^ 
and  hence,  not  only  they,  but  philosophy  generally,  has  a  bad 
name  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 

That  fa  very  true,  he  said. 

But  when  a  man  begins  to  get  older,  he  will  no  longer  be 
gnOty  of  that  sort  of  iDsanicy ;  he  will  follow  the  example  of 
the  dialectician  who  fa  seekiug  for  truth,  and  not  of  the  eristic, 
who  fa  contradicting  for  the  sake  of  amusement ;  and  the  greater 
moderation  of  hfa  character  will  increase  and  not  diminfab  the 
honor  of  the  pursuit 

Very  true,  be  said. 

And  did  we  not  make  special  provfaion  for  thfa,  when  we  said 
that  the  natures  of  those  to  whom  philosophy  was  to  be  imparted 
were  to  be  orderly  and  steadfost,  not,  as  now,  any  chance 
aspirant  or  intruder  ? 

Very  true,  he  said. 
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Suppose,  I  said,  that  the  stady  of  phfloaophj  be  coaluiiii-d 
.•diligentlj  and  eametftly  and  exdnaiTely  §»  twioB  the  mmber 
of  years  which  were  passed  io  bodily  ezereise^wiU  thaS  be 
enough?  >--^-: 

Would  yoa  say  six  or  foar  years?  he  asked.  ^  -"  -^r. 

Suppose  five  years  to  be  the  time  fixed,  I  replied ;  after  fliat 
.they  most  be  sent  down  into  the  deo  and  compelled  to  hold  any 
military  or  other  offioe  which  yonng  men  are  qualified  to  hold: 
in  this  way  they  will  get  their  experience  of  lifbt  and  there  wili 
be  an  opportunity  of  trying  whether,  when  they  are  drawn  all 
.manner  of  ways  by  temptation,  they  will  stand  firm  or  sChr  at 
alL 

mMQ  And  how  long  is  this  stage  of  thdr  lives  to  last? 
.  .  .  Fifteen  years,  I  answered;  and  when  they  have  reached 
fifty  years  of  age,  then  let  those  who  still  surviye  and  have  dis- 
tlngoished  themselves  in  every  deed  and  in  all  knowledge  come 
at  last  to  their  coosummatbn :  the  time  has  now  arrived  at  which 
they  must  raise  the  eye  of  the  soul  to  the  universal  light  which 
lightens  all  things,  and  behold  the  absolute  good ;  for  that  is  the 
pattern  according  to  which  they  are  to  order  the  State  and  the 
lives  of  individuals,  and  the  remainder  of  their  own  lives  also, 
making  philosophy  their  chief  pursuit;  but,  when  their  turn 
comes,  also  toiling  at  politics  and  ruling  for  the  public  good,  not 
as  if  they  were  doing  some  great  thing,  but  of  necessity ;  and 
when  they  have  brought  up  others  like  them  and  left  them  in 
their  place  to  be  governors  of  the  State,  then  they  will  depart 
to  the  Islands  of  the  Blest  and  dwell  there ;  and  the  city  will 
give  them  public  memorials  and  sacrifices  and  honor  them,  if 
the  Pythian  oracle  consent,  as  demigods,  and  at  any  rate  as 
blessed  and  divine. 

You  are  a  statuary,  Socrates,  and  have  made  our  governors 
perfect  in  beauty. 

Yes,  I  said,  Glaucon,  and  our  governesses  too ;  for  yon  must 
not  suppose  that  what  I  have  been  saying  applies  to  men  only 
and  not  to  women  as  £ftr  as  their  natures  can  go. 

There  you  are  right,  he  said,  if,  as  we  described,  they  are  to 
have  aU  things  in  common  with  the  men. 

Well,  I  said,  and  you  would  agree  (would  you  not  T)  that 
what  has  been  said  about  the  State  and  the  government  is  not 
a  mere  dream,  and  although  difficult  not  impossible,  but  only 
possible  in  the  way  that  has  been  supposed;  that  is  to  say, 
when  the  true  philosopher  kings,  one  or  more  of  them,  are  bom 
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in  a  State,  despising  the  honors  of  thb  present  world  which 
thej  deem  mean  and  worthless,  above  all  esteeming  right  and 
the  honor  that  springs  from  right,  and  regarding  justice  as  the 
greatest  and  most  necessary  of  all  things,  whose  ministers  ihey 
are,  and  whose  principles  will  be  extended  by  them  when  they 
set  in  order  their  owu  city  ? 

How  will  they  do  that  ?  he  said. 

They  will  begin  by  sending  out  into  the  country  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  dty *wbo  are"  more  *  than  ten  years  old,  and 
will  take  possession  of  their. children,  who  will  be  unaffected  by 
the  habits  of  their  parents ;  they  will  then  train  them  in  their 
own  habits  ind  laws,  that  is  to  say,  in  those  which  #e  have 
given  them:  and  in  this  way  the  State  and  constitution  of 
which  we  were  speaking  will  soonest  and  most  easily  succeed, 
and  the  nation  which  has  such  a  constitution  will  be  most  bene- 
fited. 

Yes,  that  will  be  the  best  way.  And  I  think,  Socmtes,  that 
you  have  very  well  described  the  way  in  which  such  a  constitu- 
tion might  come  into  being. 

And  have  we  not  said  enough  of  the  State,  and  of  the  man 
who  corresponds  to  the  State,  for  there  is  no  difficulty  in  seeing 
how  we  shall  describe  him  ? 

There  is  no  difficulty,  he  replied,  and  I  say  with  yon,  enon^ 

tok  n. 
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j^^  A  ND  BOf  Okuoon,  we  have  arriTed  at  the  oondoiliMi 
*^^  JljL  that  in  the  perfect  State  wives  and  diildren  ara  to 
be  in  common ;  and  education  and  the  arts  of  war  and  peeee 
are  also  to  be  commont  and  the  best  philosophers  and  the  brsr- 
est  warriors  are  to  be  their  kings  ? 
.  That,  replied  Glaucon,  is  acknowledged. 

Tes,  I  said;  and  we  have  fbrtber  acknowledged  that  the 
goremors,  when  appointed  themselves,  would  take  their  soldiers 
and  place  them  in  houses  such  as  we  were  describing;  nor 
would  any  one  say  that  anything  which  he  had  was  his  own  — 
their  houses  were  to  be  common ;  and  as  for  their  property, 
yon  remember  about  tliat  ? 

Tes,  I  remember  that  no  one  was  to  have  any  of  the  ordinary 
possessions  of  mankind;  they  were  to  be  a  sort  of  warrior 
athletes  and  guardians,  receiving  from  the  other  citizens,  in  lieu 
of  annual  payment,  only  tlieir  maintenance,  and  they  were  to 
take  care  of  themselves  and  of  the  whole  State. 

True,  I  said ;  and  now  that  this  division  of  our  work  is  con- 
elnded,  let  us  find  the  point  at  which  we  digressed,  that  we  may 
return  into  the  old  path. 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  doing  that,  he  replied ;  you  appeared 
then,  as  now,  to  have  finished  the  description  of  the  State ;  and 
you  said  that  such  a  State  was  good,  and  the  man  was  good 
who  answered  to  the  State,  although  you  had  more  excellent 
.^  things  to  relate  both  of  State  and  man.  And  you  said 
further,  that  if  this  was  the  true  form,  then  the  others 
were  false ;  and  of  the  false  forms,  you  said,  as  I  remember, 
that  there  were  four  principal  ones,  and  that  the  defects  of 
them,  and  of  the  individuals  corresponding  to  them,  were  worth 
examining :  when  we  had  seen  them  all,  and  finally  agreed  as 
to  who  who  was  the  best  and  who  was  the  worst  of  them,  we 
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might  oootidery  m  yoa  waad^  wlieUittr  the  bete  wttt  tiut  alto  the 
happietty  Mid  the  wortt  the  inott  mitenible.  And  wheo  I  etked 
joa  wlimt  the  four  fbrtnt  of  goTemment  were  of  which  joa 
spoke,  then  Polemarchos  end  Adeimanint  put  in  their  wcml ; 
uid  700  began  again,  and  have  found  yonr  way  to  the  point 
at  which  we  haTe  now  arrifed 

Tonr  recoUeetion,  I  taid,  it  niott  exact. 

Then,  like  a  wrettler,  he  replied,  yon  mutt  put  yonrtelf  again 
in  the  tame  petition ;  and  let  me  atk  the  tame  qnettioni,  and 
do  giTe  me  the  tame  antwer  which  you  were  abont  to  give  me 
then. 

Tet,  if  I  can,  I  will,  I  taid. 

I  thall  particularly  with  to  hear  what  were  the  four  conttita- 
tiont  of  which  you  were  tpeaking. 

That,  I  taid,  it  eatily  antwered :  the  four  gofemmentt  of 
which  I  tpoke,  to  for  at  they  iiave  dlttiuct  naniet,  are,  first,  the 
Cretan  and  Spartan,  which  ara  generally  applauded:  nest, 
there  it  oligarchy ;  thit  it  not  equally  approyed,  aiid  it  a  form 
of  government  which  ha^  many  evihi :  thirdly,  democracy,  which 
natarally  follows  oligarehyv  although  diflbrent:  and  lastly  comes 
Qrranny,  great  and  fomout,  which  b  diflerent  fhmi  them  all,  and 
is  the  fourth  aud  worst  ditorder  of  a  State.  I  do  uot  know  of 
any  other  oonttitutton  which  can  be  taid  to  have  a  dittinct  form, 
but  there  are  lordthipt  and  prindpalitiet  which  are  bought  and 
told,  and  tome  other  intermediate  formt  of  government;  and 
thete  nondetcriptt  are  found  among  barbariant  oftener  than 
among  Hellenet. 

Yet,  be  replied,  there  arc  taid  to  be  many  curiout  formt  of 
government  among  thenL 

Do  you  know,  I  taid,  that  govemmentt  vary  at  the  charactert 
of  men  vary,  and  that  there  must  be  at  many  of  the  one  at 
there  are  of  the  other  ?  Or  perhaps  you  suppose  that  States 
are  made  of  *'  oak  and  rock,**  and  not  out  of  the  human  natures 
which  are  iu  them,  and  which  turn  the  tcale  aiid  draw  otlier 
things  after  them  ? 

Nay,  he  said,  the  States  are  as  the  men  are ;  they  do  but 
grow  out  of  human  characters. 

Theu  if  the  constitutions  of  States  are  five,  the  disposition  of 
individual  minds  will  also  be  five  ? 

Certainly. 

Him  wlio  answers  to  aristocracy,  and  whom  we  rightly  ^^ 
call  just  and  good,  we  have  already  described ;  and  now 
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we  have  to  describe  the  inferior  sort  of  natures,  being  the  eon- 
teutious  and  ambitious,  who  answer  to  the  Spartan  polity ;  also 
the  oligarchical,  democratical,  and  tyrannical  man.  Let  as 
place  the  most  just  by  the  side  of  the  most  unjust,  and  then  we 
shall  be  able  to  compare  the  relative  happiness  or  unhappiness 
of  pure  justice  and  pure  injustice:  this  will  complete  the  in- 
quiry. And  then  we  shall  know  whether  we  are  to  pursue  in- 
justice, as  Thrasymachus  advises,  or  justice,  as  the  present  align- 
ment counsels. 
.  Certainly,  he  replied,  that  will  be  the  way. 

Suppose,  then,  following  our  old  plan,  which  we  adopted  as 
being  clearer,  of  taking  the  State  first  and  then  proceeding  to 
the  individual,  we  begin  with  the  government  of  honor  (for  I 
know  of  no  name  for  such  a  government  other  than  timocracy, 
or  perhaps  timarchy)  ;  and  then  we  will  view  the  like  character 
in  the  individual;  and,  after  that,  consider  oligarchy  and  the 
oligarchical  man ;  and  then  again  we  will  turn  our  attention  to 
democracy  and  the  democratical  man  ;  and  lastly,  we  will  go 
and  view  the  city  of  tyranny,  and  there  take  a  look  into  the 
tyrant's  soul,  and  try  to  arrive  at  the  final  decision. 

That  way  of  viewing  and  judging  of  the  matter  will  be  very 
rational. 

First,  then,  I  said,  let  us  inquire  how  timocracy  (or  the  gov- 
ernment of  honor)  arises  out  of  aristocracy  (or  the  government 
of  the  best).  Clearly,  all  political  changes  originate  in  divisions 
of  the  actual  governing  power ;  for  a  government  which  is 
united,  however  small,  cannot  be  moved. 

That  is  true,  he  said. 

In  what  way,  then,  will  our  city  be  moved,  and  in  what  man- 
ner will  the  two  classes  of  auxiliaries  and  rulers  disagree  among 
themselves  or  with  one  another  ?  Shall  we,  after  the  manner 
of  Homer,  pray  the  Muses  to  tell  us  ^^  how  strife  was  first 
kindled  ?  "  Shall  we  imagine  them,  in  tragic  style,  pretending 
to  be  in  earnest,  playing  with  us  as  with  children  in  solenm 
words  ? 

How  would  they  address  us  ? 
^.r>  After  this  manner:  A  city  which  is  thus  constituted 
can  hardly  be  shaken ;  but,  seeing  that  everything  which 
has  a  beginning  has  also  an  end,  even  this  constitution  will  in 
time  perish  and  come  to  dissolution.  And  this  is  the  dissolu- 
tion :  In  plants  that  grow  on  the  earthy  as  well  as  in  animals 
that  move  on  the  earth's  surface,  fertility  and  sterility  of  soul 
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jyid  bodjoeear  when  the  oirdM  ara  oompletad,  io  thoit-IiTed 
existanoet  ptaring  over  m  short  space,  in  loDg-uved  ooet  over  a 
kmg  tpeoe.  But,  to  the  knowledge  of  hiinum  fecnnditj  and 
■lerili^  all  tlie  ^rbdom  and  education  of  yoor  ralen  will  not 
attain ;  the  laws  which  regulate  them  will  not  be  disoorered  by 
an  intelUgenee  whidi  is  alloyed  with  «ense»  but  will  escape  them* 
and  they  will  bring  children  into  the  woiid  when  they  haTO  no 
business.  Now  that  which  is  of  dirine  birth  has  a  period  which 
is  contained  in  a  perfect  number  (t.  $^  a  cyclical  number,  sudi 
as  0,  whidi  is  equal  to  the  snm  of  its  divisors  1,  8,  8,  so  that 
when  the  drde  or  time  represented  by  6  is  completed,  the 
lesser  times  or  rotations  represented  by  1,  %  8  are  also  com- 
pleted), but  that  which  is  of  human  Imth  is  contained  in  a  num- 
her  in  which  first  (tl  «.,  declaring  from  the  perfect  eytHe)  incre-  * 
meats  by  inrolution  and  evoludon  giving  three  intenrals  and 
Ibnr  terms  of  approziniating  and  difierentiating  and  increasing 
and  waning  numbers  make  all  agreeable  and  commensurable.^ 
The  base  of  these  (8)  with  a  third  sidded  (4)  when  joined  with 
a  figure  of  five  (80)  and  raised  to  the  third  power  fhmishes  two 
harmonies;'  the  first  a  square  which  is  a  hundred  times  as 
great  (400  =  4  X  100),  and  the  other  a  figure  baring  one  side 
equal  to  the  former,  whidi,  taken  one  way,  b  equilateral,  but 
also  oblong,  consisting  of  a  hundred  numbers  squared  upon  ra- 
tional diameters  of  a  square  (t. «.,  in  which  fractions  are  omitted), 
the  side  of  which  is  five  (7  X  7=  49  X  100  =  4,900),  each  of 
them  being  less  by  one  (than  the  perfect  square  whioli  hidudes 
the  fractions  se.  50)  or  less  by  two  perfect  squares  of  irrational 
diameters  (of  a  square  the  side  of  which  is  fire =50  -|-  50  = 
100);  and  a  hundred  cubes  of  three  (27  X  100  =  2,700  + 
t900  +  400  =  8,000).  Now  this  number  represents  a  geomet- 
rical figure  which  has  control  over  the  good  and  evil  of  births. 
For  when  our  guardians  are  ignorant  of  the  right  seasons,  and 
unite  bride  and  bridegroom  out  of  due  time,  the  children  will 
iiot  be  happy  or  goodly.  And  th6ugb  the  best  of  them  will  be 
appointed  by  their  predecessors,  still  they  will  be  unworthy  to 
hold  their  fether's  places,  and  when  they  come  into  power  as 
guardians,  they  will  soon  be  found  to  fail  in  taking  care  of  us, 
the  Muses,  first  by  undervaluiog  music,  and  secondly  gymnasUo ; 
and  hence  our  young  men  will  be  le^s  cultivate<1.     In  the  sue- 

1  Parhapt  3,  9,  27,  Sl;  or  i4.2  +  4-{.S  +  S-f  4  +  2  +  1  =  30. 

s  Or  the  fint  a  ■qtuure  wbioh  b  100  X  lOOs  10,000.     The  whole nnmbcr  wU 
then  be  17,600  =  a  square  of  100,  aud  an  obloog  of  100  bjr  75. 
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oeeding  genentkiou  rulers  will  be  appointed  irho-luive  noneef 
the  qiuftlities  of  gnardiana.  In  order  to-  put  to  tlie  leit  the 
metal  of  your  different  races,  which,  like  Hetfiod's,  are  of  fold, 
mMm  and  silyery  and  bmss,  imd  iron,  iron  will  be  mingled  with 
ulTer,  and  brsss  with  gold,  and  hence  there  will  arise  in? 
equality  and  inragularitj,  whicli  always  and  in  all  places  are 
causes  of  enmity  and  war.  Such  is  the  origm  of  strift^  wfasrerer 
arising  s  and  tUs  is  the  answer  of  the  Muses  to  us. 
-  :Tes»  he  said,  and  we  may  assume  thiU  they  answer  truly* 

Why,  yes,  I  said,  of  course  th^  answer  truly :  the  Mimcs 
cannot  do  otherwise. 

And  what  do  the  Muses  say  next  ? 

When  strife  aro^e^  then  the  two  mces  were  drawn  different 
ways :  the  iron  and  brass  fell  to  acquiring  money  and  land  and 
houses  and  gold  and  silver ;  but  the  gold  and  ^Ter  races,  liav- 
ing  the  true  riches  in  their  own  nature,  indiued  towards  virtue 
and  the  ancient  order  of  things.  There  was  a  battle  between 
them,  and  at  last  they  agreed  to  assign  their  laud  and  houses 
to  the  possession  of  indiTidaals ;  and  they  enslaved  their  firiends 
and  maintainers,  whom  they  had  formerly  protected  in  the  con- 
dition of  freemen,  and  made  of  them  subjects  and  servants ; 
while  they  themselves  were  occupied  with  war  and  the  watching 
of  them. 

That,  he  replied,  will  probably  be  the  origin  of  the  change. 

And  the  new  government  which  thus  arises  will  be  of  a  form 
intermediate  between  oligarchy  und  aristocracy. 

Very  true. 

And  now,  after  the  change  has  been  made,  what  will  be  their 
way  of  life  ?  Clearly,  the  new  State,  being  in  a  mean  between 
oligarchy  and  the  perfect  State,  will  partly  follow  one  and  partly 
the  other,  and  will  also  have  some  peculiariiies. 

That  is  true,  he  said. 

In  the  honor  given  to  rulers,  in  the  abstinence  of  the  warrior 
class  from  agriculture,  handicrafts,  and  other  trades,  in  the  insti- 
tution of  common  meals,  attention  to  gymnastics  and  military 
training  —  in  all  these  the  citizen  will  resemble  the  perfect 
State. 

True. 

But  in  the  fear  of  admitting  philoi^ophers  to  power,  because 
their  philosophy  is  no  longer  simple  and  earnest,  but  made  up 
of  mixed  elements ;  and  in  turning  from  them  to  passionate 
and  simpler  clmracters,  who  are  by  iia'ure  fitted  for  war  rather 
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tlMo  peaos  s  ind  in  the  Taloa  whieh  tbej  set  opoD  militAiy  .^ 
■trafagema  and  oontriTanoeSy  and  in  their  eToriasting  wan 
Stata  will  be  for  the  most  part  peonliar. 


Tei,  I  laid;  and  men  of  this  stamp  wiQ  be  ooTetooa  of 
monej,  like  those  who  live  in  oligarchies;  thej  will  haYO  a 
fierce  seciet  longing  after  gold  and  silver,  whioh  thej  will  hoard 
in  dark  phuMs,  having  magaaines  and  treasores  of  their  own  fbr 
the  deposit  and  oooopalment  of  them  %  also  castles  whidi  are 
Jnst  nests  for  th^  egg^  and  in  whidi  they  will  spend  large 
soms  on  their  wives,  or  on  any  others  whom  they  phase. 

That  is  most  true^  he  said. 

And  they  are  miseriy  because  they  have  no  means  of  <^penly 
aoqairing  the  money  which  they  prise ;  they  will  spend  that 
which  is  another  man's  in  their  lust ;  stealing  their  pleasures 
and  itmning  away  like  children  from  the  law,  their  fioher :  they 
have  been  schooled  not  by  gentle  influences  but  by  force  i  for 
they  have  no  thought  of  the  true  muse  of  reason  and  philosophy, 
and  gymnastio  is  preferred  by  them  to  music. 

Undoubtedly,  he  said,  the  form  of  government  whieh  you  de- 
scribe is  a  mixture  of  good  and  eviL 

Why,  there  is  a  mixture,  I  said ;  but  one  thing,  and  one  thing 
only,  is  predominantly  seen,  -—  the  spirit  of  eontention  and  am- 
bition ;  and  these  are  due  to  the  prevalence  of  the  passionate  or 
Sfnritual  element. 

Assuredly,  he  said. 

Such  is  the  origin  and  sudi  the  diaracter  of  this  State,  of 
which  the  outline  only  has  been  given  i  the  more  perfect  exe- 
ention  of  the  sketch  was  not  required,  because  the  outline  is 
enough  to  show  the  type  of  the  most  perfectly  just  and  nnjust ; 
and  to  go  through  all  the  States  and  all  the  characters  of  men, 
leaving  none  of  them  out,  would  be  an  interminable  labor. 

Very  true,  he  replied. 

Who  answers  to  this  form  of  government  -—  how  did  he  come 
into  being,  and  what  is  he  like  ? 

I  think,  said  Adeinuintus,  that  in  the  spirit  of  contention 
which  chanusterizes  him,  he  is  not  unlike  our  friend  Glaucon. 

Perhaps,  I  said,  he  may  be  like  him  in  that  one  point ;  but 
there  are  other  respects  iu  which  he  is  very  different. 

In  what  respects  ? 

He  should  have  more  of  self-assertion  and  be  somewhat  less 
favored  by  the  Muses,  yet  not  other  thnn  a  lover  of  the  Muses  ; 
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.  .Q  Atid  he  thould  be  a  good  Uttener,  bot  not'  a  speaker.  '•  A 
man  of  thia  tort  may  be  imagined  to  be  roogh  witb  ala?ett 
not  like  the  educated  man,  who  b  too  prond  fbr  that  \  and  be 
will  also  be  coorteons  to  freemen,  and  remarkably  obe^ent  to 
authority ;  he  is  a  lo^er  of  power  and  a  lover  of  hoDor  3  claim- 
ing to  be  a  ruler,  not  because  he  is  a  Speaker,  or  oA  any 
ground  of  that  sort,  but  beoanse  he  is  a  soldier,  and,  atf  a  soUBer, 
has  perfbrmed  fcats  of  arms:  he-is  also  a  lover  of  gymnastid 
ezerdses  and  of  the  diase.    ■  .•:.?...••.'.  -  ;:•.     ..':; 

V.  Tes,  he  said,  that  is  the  diaraeter  of  timocracy.  -     •  ^t^   ' 

Subh  an  one  will  despise  riches  only  when  he  is  young ;  but 
as  he  gets  older  he  will  be  more  and  more  attracted  to  Ihem, 
because  he  has  a  piece  of  the  araricious  nature  in  him,  and  is 
not  single-minded  towards  virtue,  having  lost  his  best  guardian. 

Who  is  that  ?  said  Adeimantus. 

Philosophy,  I  said,  tempered  with  music,  who  comes  and  takes 
up  her  abode  in  a  man  through  life,  and  is  the  only  saviour  of 
his  virtue. 

Grood,  he  said. 

Such,  I  said,  is  the  timocratical  youth,  and  he  is  like  the  tim- 
ocratical  State. 

Exactly. 

His  origin  is  as  follows :  He  is  often  the  son  of  a  brave 
father,  who  dwells  in  an  ill-governed  city,  the  honors  and  offices 
of  wiiich  he  declines,  and  will  not  go  to  law,  but  is  ready  to 
wuive  his  rights  in  order  that  he  may  escape  trouble. 

And  how  does  the  son  come  into  being  ? 

The  character  of  the  son  begins  to  develop  when  he  hears 
his  mother  grumbling  at  her  husband  for  not  having  a  seat  in 
the  government,  the  consequence  of  which  is  that  she  loses  pre- 
cedence among  other  women.  Further,  when  she  sees  her  hus- 
band not  very  eager  about  money,  and  instead  of  battling  and 
railing  iu  the  law  courts  or  assembly,  taking  everything  of  that 
sort  quietly ;  and  when  she  observes  that  his  thoughts  always 
centre  in  himself,  while  he  treats  her  with  very  considerable  in- 
difierence,  she  is  annoyed  at  all  this,  and  says  to  her  son  that 
his  father  is  only  half  a  man  and  far  too  easy-going:  not  to 
mention  other  similar  complaints  which  women  lovo  to  utter. 

Yes,  said  Adeimantus,  they  give  us  plenty  of  them,  and  in 
their  own  characteristic  style. 

And  you  know,  I  said,  that  the  old  servants  of  the  &mily, 
who  are  supposed  to  be  attached,  talk  privately  in  the  same 
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•Inin  to  the  tons ;  aod  if  they  see  any  one  who  owee  money  to 
thdr  ili^er.  or  it  wronging  him  in  tiny  wny,  and  he  fiuls  lo 
proveeatR  them,  they  tell  tlie  yoath  that  when  he. grows  op  ho 
most  retaliate  npon  hu  injurers,  and  be  more  of  a  man  ^^ 
.than  his  father.  He  has  only  to  walk  abroad  and  he 
heart  and  sees  the  same  rort  iif  thing :  those  who  do  their  own 
hosiness  hi  the  dty  are  called  simple,  and  held  in  no  esteem, 
iHiile  the  bosybodies  are  honored  and  applauded.  The  result 
'  ia  that  the  yoaiig  man,  hearing  and  seeing  all  these  .things.  — 
hearing,  too»  the  words  of  his  fktiier,  and  haring  a  nearer  Tie# 
of  his  way  of  lifb,  and  making  eomparisonn  of  him  and  others,-— 
..is  drawn  opposite  ways :.  .while  his.  father  is  watering  and 
nourishing  Uie  rationid  pHndple  in  his  soul,  the  .othm  are 
enoooraging  the  passionate  and  appetitive ;  and  he  being  not 
ori^nally  of  a  bad  nature,  but  having  kept  bad  company,  ia 
brought  by  their  joint  influence  to  a  middle  point,  and  gives  up 
the  Idngdom  whidi  is  within  him  to  the  middle  principle  of 
oontention«neiv  and  passion,  and  becomes  proud  and  ambitious. 

Tou  seem  to  me  to  have  described  his  origin  perfectly. 

Then  we  have  now,  I  said,  the  second  form  of  government 
and  the  second  type  of  character  ? , 

We  have. 

Next,  let  us  look  at  another  man  who,  as  Aeschylus  says,  la 
.  set  over  agaiust  another  State ;  or  rather,  as  our  plan  require^ 
begin  with  the  State. 

By  all  means. 

I  believe  that  oligarchy  fbllows  next  in  order. 

And  what  manner  of  government  do  you  term  oligarchy  ? 

A  government  resting  on  a  valuation  of  property,  in  which 
.  the  ridi  have  power  and  the  poor  are  deprived  of  power. 

I  understand,  be  replied. 

.  Shall  I  describe  how  the  diange  from  timocraqy  to  oligardiy 
arises  ? 

Yes. 

Well,  I  said,  no  eyes  are  required  in  order  to  see  how  that 
comes  about 

How? 

That  private  hoard  of  theirs  is  the  source  of  the  evil ;  the 
accumulation  of  gold  ruins  timocracy :    they  invent  some  ex 
travagHoce  which  is  iu    open    ooDtravention   of  the   law,  bul 
neither  they  nor  their  wives  ciire  about  this. 

That  might  be  expected. 
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'  And  tlien  one  seeiog  anoUier  prepares  to  rivid  liini»  uA  Am 
the  wiiole  bodj  of  the  citisens  acquires  a  sunilar  character*    * 
likelj  enough. 

After  that  they  get  on  in  trade,  and  the  more  thej  tUnk  of 
this  the  less  tliej  think  of  yirtue ;  for  when  ridies  and  Tirlaa 
are  placed  together  in  the  scales  of  the  balance,  the  mie  alwajs 
rises  as  the  other  fidls. 

•21  And  in  proportion  as  lidies  and  rich  men  are  hooofed 
in  the  State^  virtae  and  the  virtnoos  ara  dishonored. 

Cleariy. 

And  what  b  honored  is  cnltlTated,  and  that  which  has  bo 
hoDor  is  n^ected. 

That  is  the  case. 

And  so  at  last,  instead  of  bving  contention  and  glory,  meo 
become  lovers  of  trade  and  money,  and  they  honor  and  re?ei^ 
ence  the  rich  man,  and  make  a  ruler  of  him,  and  dishonor  the 
poor  man. 

Certainly. 

Then  they  proceed  to  make  a  law  which  fixes  a  sum  of 
money  as  the  qualification  of  citizenship ;  the  money  fixed  is 
more  or  less  as  the  oligarchy  b  more  or  less  exclnaiye ;  and 
they  forbid  any  one  whose  property  b  below  the  amount  fixed 
to  share  in  the  government :  these  changes  in  the  constitution 
they  efi*ect  by  force  of  arms,  if  intimidation  has  not  already 
done  the  work. 

Very  true. 

And  tbb,  speaking  generally,  b  the  way  in  which  oligarchy 
b  established. 

Yes,  he  said ;  but  what  are  the  characteristics  of  thb  form 
of  government,  and  what  are  the  supposed  defects  ? 

First  of  all,  I  said,  consider  the  nature  of  the  qualification. 
Jnst  think  what  would  happen  if  the  pilots  were  to  be  chosen 
according  to  their  property,  and  a  poor  man  refused  permission 
lo  steer,  even  though  he  were  a  better  pilot  ? 

You  mean  that  they  would  shipwreck  ?  * 

Yes ;  and  b  not  this  true  of  the  government  of  anything  ?  ^ 

Yes,  that  b  what  I  should  imagine. 

And  would  you  say  this  of  a  city  also,  or  do  you  make  an 
exception  in  fisvor  of  a  city  ? 

Nay,  he  said,  the  case  of  a  city  is  still  stronger,  in  proportion 
as  the  rule  of  a  city  b  greater  and  more  diffirult. 

1  Omitting  ^  riMf . 
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•V  Thill  i1m»i,  irin  be  die  fint  great  de&et  ai  oIlguAjt 

Cleeily. 

And  here  b  another  defect  whidi  is  quite  as  bad. 
.Whaldefool?  ... 

The  Ineritable  diviekm  i  snob  a  State  it  not  one^  but  two 
States  the  one  of  poor  men,  the  other  of  rich  men,  who  are 
living  on  the  Mme  spot  and  ofer  conspiring  against  one  another* 

Te%  that  is  eqnaU j  bad. 

Another  discredituble  ftatnre  is  the  impossibilit j  of  carrying 
on  any  war,  became  if  they  am  and  nse  the  maltitode  they  are 
more  afraid  of  them  than  of  the  enemy:  that  is  nnavoidable. 
If  they  do  not  use  them,  then,  in  tlie  honr  of  battle,  they  appear 
oligardis  indeed,  few  to  fight  and  few  to  mle :  and  at  tlw  same 
time  their  fondness  for  mcoqr  makes  them  mwilling  to  pay 


That  is  not 

And  what  do  yon  say  of  onr  former  diarge  that,  under  'such 
a  constitution,  tlM  same  persons  are  busy  at  many  things,   .  .^ 
and  are  husbandmen,  tradesmen,  warriors,  all  in  one? 
Does  that  seem  well  ? 

Anything  but  welL 

There  is  another  erU  which  is,  perhaps,  the  greatest  of  all, 
and  to  whidi  this  State  first  begins  to  be  likble. 

What  IS  the  evil  ? 

The  evil  is  that  a  man  may  sell  all  that  he  has,  and  another 
may  possess  bis  property,  yet  after  the  sale  he  may  dwell  in 
the  dty  of  which  he  is  no  longer  a  part,  being  neither  trader, 
nor  artisan,  nor  horseman,  nor  hoplite^  but  only  poor  and  belj^ 
less. 

Yes,  that  begins  in  this  State. 

An  oligarchy  ofiers  no  security  against  tUs  ;  for  oligarchies 
have  both  the  extremes  of  great  wealth  and  utter  poverty. 

True. 

But  think  again :  what  sort  of  a  gentlemen  is  this  ?  In  his 
wealthy  days,  while  he  was  spending  bis  money,  was  he  a  whit 
more  good  to  the  State  for  the  purposes  of  which  we  were  just 
now  speaking  ?  Or  did  he  only  seem  to  be  a  member  of  the 
mliog  body,  being  really  no  more  a  rult*r  than  he  was  a  sub- 
ject, but  jui»t  a  spendthrift  ? 

As  you  say,  he  seemed  to  be  a  ruler,  but  was  only  a  spend- 
thrift 

May  we  not  say  that  thb  is  the  drone  in  the  house  who  is 
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like  the  drone  in  the  Ikmejoomls  and  that  the  one  it  tlie  pti^pie 
of  the  citj  as  the  other  is  of  the  hive  ? 

Just  so,  Soerates. 

And  God  has  made  the  fiyiug  droneSi  Adeimanloi,  ill  wttb- 
•oat  ttiogBi  whereas  of  the  wall±ig  dftmei  he  has  nuide  iome 
without  stings  and  others  with  dreadlbl  stings :  of  the  iting^ 
dass  are  those  who  in  thdr  old  a^  end  by  dying  panpen ;  ti 
the  stingers  oome  all  the  otiminal  dass^  as  they  are  termed.^  ^ 
::•  -Most  tme^'he  said.'  '■  •"  ^  -    "-t*--»'     •:  -..  •  :'-.-**^A 

-  >'•  Clearly  then,  whenever  yOn  Me  panpers  in  a  State^  some- 
iriiere  in  that  neighborhood  there  are  hidden  away  thieves  and 
oat  parses,  and  robbers  of  temples,  and  other  malefSMStors. 

I  .That  is  dear. 

J.  Welly  I  said,  and  in  oligarehical  States  do  yon  not  find  pao- 

pers?  '■- 

Yes,  he  said ;  nearly  everybody  is  a  panper  who  is  ik>t  a 
rnler. 

And  may  we  be  so  bold  as  to  suppose  that  there  are  also 
many  crimiQals  to  be  foand  in  them,  rognes  who  have  stings, 
and  whom  the  authorities  are  carefiil  to  restrain  by  ibroe  ? 

Certainly,  we  may  be  so  bold. 

-  The  existence  of  sneh  pei*sons  is  to  be  attribnted  to  want 
of  education,  ill-training,  and  an  evil  eonstitution  of  the  State  ? 

True. 
'    Such,  then^  is  the  form  and  such  are  the  evils  of  oligarchy ; 
and  there  may  be  other  evils. 

That  is  pretty  much  the  truth. 
|.KQ       ^Theii   now  oligarchy,  or   the   form  of  government  in 
which  the  rulers  are  elected  for  their  wealth,  may  be  re- 
garded as  dismissed.     Let  us  next  proceed  to  consider  the  na- 
ture and  origin  of  the  individual  who  answers  to  the  State. 

Yes,  by  all  means.  - 

Is  not  this  the  manner  of  the  change  from  the  timocratical  to 
the  oligarchical  r  Suppose  the  representative  of  timocracy  to 
have  a  son  :  at  first  he  begins  by  emulating  his  fnther  and  walk- 
ing in  his  footsteps,  but  presently  he  sees  him  sti-ike  all  in  a  mo- 
ment on  a  sunken  reef,  which  is  the  State,  and  he  and  all  that 
he  has  are  lost ;  he  may  have  been  a  general  or  some  other 
high  officer  who  is  brought  to  trial  under  a  prejudice  raised  by 
informers,  and  either  put  to  death,  or  exiled,  or  deprived  of  the 
privileges  of  a  citizen,  iind  all  his  property  taken  from  him. 

Thnt  is  very  likely  to  happen. 


•   •         • 
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*iAad  the  ton  turn  laeD  and  kuowu  all  this— he  b  a  mined 
bmh,  and  his  fear  has  taoght  him  to  knock  amhitiou  and  passion 
headforemost  fktim  his  bosom's  throne :  humbled  by  pov>ertj  he 
takes  to  money-makingy  and  by  mean  and  small  savings  atad 
doings  gets  a  fortone  together.  Is  not  this  man  likely  lo  seat 
the'  ooncopisoent  and  eoretous  elements  on  that  vacant  throne  ? 
They  will  play  the  great  lung  within  hinii  and  be  will  amyt 
them  with  tiara  and  collar  and  scimitar.  :  -  -  .^  -  •"* .-  \ 
rrLikely  1*^  Tes,  he  replied.  «».:  *** -.j  -f  • .:- >/  -•-  ■/ 
•nAnd  when  he  has  made  the  reasoning  and  psssionate  fiuniitieB 
ait  on  the  ground  obediently  on  either  side,  and  taught  them  to 
know  their  plaoe,  he  compels  the  one  to  think  only  of  the 
method  by  which  lesser  sums  may  be  oonverted  into  larger  onesy 
and  scfaoob  the  other  into  the  worship  and  admiration  of  riches 
and  rich  men ;  no  amhitiou  will  he  tolerate  except  the  ambition 
of  getting  rich  and  the  means  which  lead  to  this. 

Of  all  conversions,  he  said,  there  is  none  so  speedy  or  so  sure 
aa  when  the  ambitiuns  youth  changes  into  the  avaridoos  one. 
.  And  the  avaricious,  I  ssid,  is  the  oligarchies!  youth? 

Yes,  he  said;  at  any  rats  the  individual  out  of  whom  he 
came  is  like  the  State  out  of  wluch  oligarchy  came. 

Xet  us  then  consider  whether  there  is  any  likeness  between 
them. 

Very  good.  •  gg^ 

First,  then,  they  resemble  one  another  in  the   value 
which  they  set  upon  wealth  ? 

Certainly. 

Also  in  their  penurious,  laborious  character;  the  individual 
only  satisfies  his  necessary  appetites,  and  confines  hb  expend!- 
ture  to  them;  his  other  desires  he  subdues,  under  the  idea  that 
there  is  no  use  in  them?   .    .  -  .     : 
;  True.    -■  • 

-  He  is  a  shabby  fellow,  I  said,  who  saves  something  out  of 
every thiog  and  makes  a  purse  for  himself;  and  this  is  the  sort 
of  man  whom  the  vulgar  applaud.  Is  he  not  like  the  State 
which  he  represents? 

That  would  be  my  view  of  him,  he  replied ;  at  any  rate, 
money  is  highly  valued  by  him  as  well  hs  by  the  State. 

Wiiy,  be  is  not  a  man  of  cultivation,  1  said. 

I  iinagioe  not,  he  said  ;  had  he  been  educated  he  would  never 
have  made  a  blind  god  director  of  his  chom;*,  or  given  him  chief 
hon<ir.^ 

1  Reading  itat  Mftu  /oUiara.  Ev,  ify  8*  ^,  aeoording  to  Scbneidar'i  etneudiitioii 
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'"■  Exoelkntl  I  said.  Yet  consider  tUt:  Wm  lliete  not  te 
fcnod  in  him,  owing  to  his  want  of  cnltiTation,  dronelike  darfres 
as  of  panper  and  rogae^  whidi  are  forcibly  Inpt  down  tgr  Hi 
general  habit  of  lilb  ? 

•  True.    ■■ 

Do  yon  know  where  700  win  haYO  to  h)olc  if  joa  want  to  dii- 
eofer  his  rogueries  ? 

Where  must  I  look  ? 

Let  him  be  the  guardian  of  an  orphan,  or  have  some  otter 
great  opportonitj  of  acting  dishonestly,  and  then  he  will  show  ' 
that,  in  sustaining  the  reputation  of  uprightness  which  attaphes 
to  him  in  his  dealings  generally,  he  coerces  his  other  bad  pas- 
sions by  an  eflbrt  of  Tirtue;  not  that  he  cooTinces  them  of  evil, 
or  exerts  orer  them  the  gentle  influence  of  reason,  but  he  acts 
upon  them  by  necessity  and  foar,  and  because  he  tremUes  for 
his  possessions. 
f  That  is  dear. 

Tes;  indeed,  I  said,  my  dear  friend,  you  will  find  that  the 
natural  desires  of  the  drone  commonly  exist  in  him  all  the  same, 
whenever  he  has  the  spending  of  another^s  goods. 

No  mistake  about  that 

This  sort  of  man,  then,  will  be  at  war  with  himself;  he  will 
be  two  men,  and  not  one ;  but,  in  general,  his  better  desires 
will  be  found  to  preyail  over  his  inferior  ones. 

True. 

For  these  reasons  such  an  one  will  be  more  decent  than 
many  are ;  yet  the  true  yirtue  of  a  unanimous  and  harmonious 
soul  will  be  far  iout  of  his.  reach.  .  ■ 

•  That  I  belieye: 

.^.  And  surely,  in  his  private  icapadty,  the  miser  will  be 
an  ignoble  competitor  in  a  State  for  any  prise  of  victory, 
or  other  object  of  honorable  ambition ;  he  is  too  much  afraid 
of  awakening  his  expensive  appetites  and  inviting  them  to  help 
and  join  in  the  struggle ;  in  true  oligarchical  fiishion  he  fights 
with  a  small  part  only  of  his  resources,  and  the  result  com- 
monly is  that  he  loses  the  prize  and  saves  his  money. 
•^  Very  true. 

Can  we  any  longer  doubt,  then,  that  the  miser  and  money* 
maker  answers  to  the  oligarchical  State  ? 
T.  Certainly  not. 

^ext  comes  democrat^  and  the  democratical  man :  the  origin 
and  nature  of  them  we  have  still  to  learn,  that  we  mny  com- 
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pure  the  indiTidml  and  the  State^  and  lo  prooouooe  upon 

Thaty  he  said,  is  our  method. 

Welly  I  laid,  «  not  this  the  way  in  which  the  obange  ftom 
digardiy  into  demooraej  arises  ?  —  thej  are  insatiable  of 
wealth  which  diey  propose  to  themselves  as  their  end  {  and  the 
rolersy  who  are  aware  that  their  own  power  rests  upon  prop- 
erty, refhse  to  onrtail  by  law  the  extraTagance  of  the  spends 
thrift  yonth  beoanse  they  will  gain  by  their  rain  $  they  lend 
them  moneyyand  boy  them  ont  <rf  their  land,  and  grow  in  wealth 
and  honor? 

Exactly. 

There  can  be  no  donbt  that  in  a  State  yon  cannot  haye  in 
the  dtizens  the  lore  of  wealth  and  the  spirit  of  moderation ; 
tme  or  the  other  will  ha?e  to  be  disregarded. 

That  is  tolerably  dear. 

And  in  oligarchical  Statesi  from  carelessness  and  the  indol* 
gence  of  their  extrayi^i^ancey  men  of  good  fiunily  ha?e  often 
been  redoced  to  beggary  ? 

Yes,  often. 

And  still  they  remain  in  the  dty ;  there  they  are,  and  th^ 
have  stings  and  anns,  and  some  of  them  owe  money,  some  are 
no  longer  dtisens :  a  third  dass  are  in  both  predicsunents,  and 
they  bate  and  conspire  against  those  who  have  got  their  prop- 
erty, and  anybody  dse,  and  are  eager  lor  rerdotion. 

That  is  tme. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  men  of  business,  stooping  as  they 
walk,  and  pretending  never  so  mudi  as  to  see  those  whom  they 
have  already  rained,  insert  the  stingy- that  is,  thdr  money— 
into  anybody  ^Am%  -who  is  not  on  his  guard  against  them,  and 
recover  the  parent  or  prindpal  sum  many  times  over  mulUplied 
into  a  fiimily  of  children ;  this  is  the  way  in  which  they  make 
drone  and  pauper  to  abound  in  the  State. 

Tes,  he  said,  thera  are  plenty  of  them,  that  is  certain.       .  .^ 

The  evil  is  like  a  fire  whidi  is  blazing  up,  and  which 
they  will  not  extinguish  either  by  placing  restriction  on  tlie  dis- 
position of  property  or  — 

What  18  the  other  solution  of  the  difBculty  ? 

One  which  is  about  as  good,  and  has  the  advantage  of  com* 
polling  the  dtizens  to  look  to  their  characters:  Let  there  be 
an  ordinance  thnt  every  one  shall  enter  into  voluntary  con- 
tracts at  his  own  risk,  and  there  will  be  less  of  this  scandalous 
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Bwnej-imikiiigy  Mid  the  evils  of  wiUdi  we  were  ipeakiiig  will  be 
greatly  lessened  in  the  State. 

Yes,  they  will  be  greatly  lessened.    .  .   .     / 

I.  At  present  the  goyemors,  indooed  by  the  mothres  which  I 
hisTe  named,  treat  their  subjects  badly ;  while  they  and  the^ 
adherents,  especially  the  yonng  men  irf  the  governing  dais, 
lead  a  life  of  luxury  and  idleness  both  of  body  and  mind;  they 
do  notUng,  and  are  inaqpaUe  of  holding  out  agunst  fdeasurs 
and  pain.     ■■■.'.   r    .'•  *''-   ■..?••.•    .. ■*"  ..<;'xi^M. 

'Yerj  true. 

They  care  only  for  making  money,  and  are  as  indi£brent  as 
the  pauper  to  the  cultivation  of  virtue. 

Yes,  quite  indiflbrent 

Now  in  this  state  of  things  the  rulers  and  their  subjects  come 
in  one  another's  way,  whether  on  a  journey  or  some  other  occa- 
sion of  meeting,  or  on  a  pilgrimage  or  march  as  fellow-soldiers 
or  fbUow-sailors ;  they  observe  each  other  in  the  moment  of 
danger  (and  where  danger  is  there  is  no  fear  that  the  poor  will 
be  despised  by  the  rich),  and  very  likely  the  wiry,  sunburnt 
poor  man  may  be  placed  in  battle  at  the  side  of  a  wealthy  one 
who  has  never  spoilt  bis  complexion,  and  has  plenty  of  saper- 
fluous  flesh  — when  he  seen  such  an  one  puffing  and  nt  his 
wits'-end,  can  he  avoid  drawing  the  conclusion  that  men  of  this 
sort  are  only  rich  because  no  one  has  the  courage  to  despoil 
them  ?  And  when  they  meet  in  private  will  they  not  be  saying 
to  one  another  that  our  *'  warriors  are  nothing  worth  ?  " 

Yes,  he  said,  I  am  quite  aware  that  this  is  their  way  of  talking. 

And,  as  where  a  body  is  weak  the  addition  of  a  touch  from 
without  may  bring  on  illness,  and  sometiraes  even  when  there 
is  no  external  provocation  a  commotion  may  arise  within,  in 
the  same  way  where  there  is  weakness  in  the  State  there  is  also 
likely  to  be  illness,  the  occasion  of  which  may  be  very  slight, 
one  party  introducing  their  democratical,  the  other  their  oli- 
garchical allies,  and  the  State  may  &U  sick,  and  be  at  war  with 
herself  and  in  a  state  of  distraction,  even  when  there  u  no 
mm  J   external  cause.  .      >.  < 

Yes,  surely. 

And  then  democracy  comes  into  being  after  the  poor  have 
conquered  their  opponents,  slaughtering  some  and  banishing 
some,  while  to  the  remainder  they  give  an  equal  share  of  free- 
dom and  power ;  and  this  is  the  form  of  government  in  which 
the  magistrates  are  commonly  elected  by  lot. 
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Yet,  ha  ttid,  that  ii  the  nature  of  demooncj,  wlieUiMr  ettab- 
Uiliad  bj  arms  or  bj  frar,  aad  the  withdrawal  of  the  oppoaitd 
party. 

"  jknd  BOW  what  is  their  manner  of  life,  and  what  scM  of  a 
gofenunent  is  this?    For  as  the  goTomment  is,  sneh  will  be  the 


Cfearlji  he  said. 

In  the  first  place,  are  they  not  firee  ?  and  the  oltjr  is  fbll  of 
freedom  and  frankness  —  there  a  man  may  do  as  he  Ukes. 

YeS|  that  is  often  said,  he  replied* 

And  where  this  freedom  is,  there  ererj  man  is  deariy  aUe 
to  order  liis  lift  as  he  plesses? 

Qearly. 

Then  in  this  kind  of  State  there  will  be  the  greatest  Tariety 
of  human  natares  ? 

There  wilL 

TUs,  then,  is  likely  to  be  the  fiurest  of  States,  and  may  bo 
oompared  to  an  embroidered  robe  which  is  spangled  with  flow* 
vn ;  and  being  in  like  manner  spangled  with  the  manners  and 
eharscters  of  mankind  will  appear  to  be  the  ISdrest  of  them  alL 
And  just  as  women  and  diiidren  think  variety  ohamung,  so 
there  are  many  men  who  will  deem  this  the  fkirest  of  States. 


Yes,  I  said,  my  noble  sir,  and  a  good  place  in  whidi  to  go 
and  look  for  a  government 

Why? 

Beouise  of  the  liberty  which  reigns  there :  they  have  a  com- 
plete assortment  of  constitations ;  and  if  a  man  has  a  mind  to 
estoblish  a  State,  as  we  are  doing,  he  most  go  to  a  democracy 
as  he  would  go  to  a  basaar,  where  they  sell  them,  and  pick  ont 
one  that  suits  him ;  then,  when  he  has  made  his  choice,  he  may 
lay  the  foundation  of  his  State. 

He  will  be  sure,  he  said,  to  have  patterns  enough. 

And  there  being  no  necessity,  I  said,  for  you  to  govern  in 
this  State,  even  if  you  have  the  capacity,  or  to  be  governed  un- 
less you  like,  or  to  go  to  war  when  the  others  go  to  war,  or 
to  be  at  peace  when  others  are  at  peace,  unless  you  are  dis- 
posed —  there  being  no  necessity  also  because  some  law  forbids 
you  to  bold  office  or  be  a  dicast,  that  you  should  not  hold 
office  or  be  a  dicast,  if  you  have  a  mind  yourself — is  not  ^^ 
that  a  way  of  life  which  for  the  moment  is  supremely  de- 
lightful ? 

▼OL.  n.  95 
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,.,  Ye8y  for  the  nomenty  that  is  trae. 

And  ii  not  the  oalmnets  of  those  ^  agamst  whom  sentenoe  bM 
been  given  often  quite  channing?  Under  n  goyerumeut  of  this 
sort  there  are  men  who,  wiien  thej  hare  been  condemned  to 
death  or  exile,  stay  where  thej  are  and  walk  abont  the  world  i 
the  gentleman  parades  like  a  hero^  as  though  nobodj  saw  or 
eared*  -i*-*  • 

Ir^TpBf  he  replied,  I  have  often  remariLod  that.  .     -  .     .i-    :i 

TeS|  I  said ;  and  the  £>rgiving  spirit  of  democraqrt  nnd  tfaei 
''don't  care"  abont  trifles,  and  the  disregard  which  she  shows 
of  all  the  fine  principles  which  we  were  solemnly  affirming  at 
the  £>nndation  of  the  city  ^- as  when  we  said  that,  except  in  the 
case  of  some  rare  natures,  never  will  there  be  a  good  man  who 
from  his  early  youth  has  not  made  tilings  of  beauty  an  amnse- 
sient  and  also  a  study  —  how  grandly  does  she  trample  all  that 
nnder  foot,  never  giving  a  thought  to  the  pursuits  which  make 
n  statesman,  and  is  satisfied  to  honor  a  man  who  says  that  he 
is  the  people's  fiiend. 

Yes,  he  said,  thnt  is  glorious. 

These  and  other  kindred  characteristics  are  proper  to  demoo- 
racy,  which  is  a  charming  form  of  government,  full  of  variety 
and  diversity,  and  dispensing  equality  to  equals  and  unequals  alike. 

That,  he  said,  is  sufficiently  well-known. 

Consider  now,  I  said,  what  manner  of  man  the  individual  is, 
or  rather  consider,  as  in  the  case  of  the  State,  bow  he  is  created. 

Very  good,  he  said. 

Is  not  this  the  way,  —  he  is  the  son  of  the  miserly  and  oli- 
garchical father  who  has  trained  him  in  his  own  habits  ? 

Exactly. 

And,  like  his  father,  he  keeps  under  the  pleasures  which  are 
of  the  spending  and  not  of  the  getting  sort,  being  those  which 
are  called  by  us  unnecessary.  The  argument  will  be  clearer  if 
we  here  distinguish  which  are  the  necessary  and  which  are  the 
unnecessary  pleasures. 

I  should  like  to  do  that 

Necessary  pleasures  are  those  of  which  we  cannot  get  rid,  and 
which  benefit  us  when  they  are  satisfied ;  both  kinds  are  rightly 
called  necessary,  because  our  nature  is  necessarily  attracted  to 
them. 

569       '^®- 

And  therefore  we  are  not  wrong  in  calling  them  neo- 

essary? 

1  Or  »( thdr  good  nature  about  thoM." 
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We  are  not 

Agaiov  M  U>  the  dadrai  whioh  a  man  may  get  rid  o(  if  he 
makes  that  hit  defect' when  yonng,  the  pretence  of  which,  mor^. 
orer,  doet  no  good,  and  in  tome  catet  the  leverte  of  good^-^ 
ahall  we  not  he  rig^t  in  tajing  that  all  thete  are  nnnecettaiy  ?   i 

Yet,  certainly. 

Soppote  we  tdect  an  example  <rf  either  kind,  in  order  that 
we  may  ha^e  a  general  notion  of  them?  *.  ...j 

-  very  good*   .  ,  .1.  ,r: 

-Tnil  not  the  detire  of  eatings  that  it,  of  timple  £x>d  and  coo- 
dimentt,  at  fitf  at  they  are  required'for  iiealth  and  ttrength,  he 
of  the  neoettaty  datt  ? 

That  it  what  I  thoold  tappote. 

The  pleatore  of  eating  it  necettary  in  two  way%«-flnt  aa 
beneficial,  and  alto  at  needed  fiur  the  tapport  of  life? 


But  the  condlmentt  are  only  necettary  at  being  good  Cmt 
health? 

Certainly. 

And  the  desire  which  goet  beyond  thit  of  Tiandt  of  a  lett 
timple  kiud,  which  might  generally  be  got  rid  oA  if  controlled 
and  trained  in  yonth,  and  it  hartM  to  the  body  tnd  hortAil  to 
the  tool  in  the  portuit  of  witdom  and  nrtue,  may  be  rightly 
called  nnnecettary  ? 

Very  right 

May  we  not  say  that  thete  spend  and  the  other  dettret  make 
money,  becante  they  are  of  ute  with  a  view  to  prodnctioo? 

Certainly. 

And  of  the  pleasores  of  Iotc^  and  all  other  pleasures,  the 
same  holds  good  ? 

True.  

And  the  drone  of  whidi  we  were  tpeaking  meant  him  who 
wat  torfeited  in  pleasuret  and  desires  of  this  sort,  and  was 
governed  by  the  unnecessary  desires,  whereas  he  who  wat 
governed  by  the  necessary  was  miserly  and  oligarchical  ? 

Very  true,  he  said. 

Again,  I  said,  let  us  see  how  the  democratical  man  grows  oat 
of  tlie  olignrchical :  the  following,  as  I  suspect,  is  commonly  the 
process. 

What? 

When  a  young  man  who  has  been  brought  up  ns  we  were 
juftt  now  describbg,  iu  a  vulgar  and  miserly  way,  has  tasted 
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drones*  honey  and  has  oome  to  Msociate  with  fierce  mod  eonnihg 
natores  who  are  able  to  provide  for  him  all  sorts  of  reflnementa 
and  Tarieties  of  pleiisnre,  —  then,  as  yoa  may  imagine^  Uia 
dnnge  will  begin  of  the  oligarchical  principle  within  him  into 
the  democraticaL 

Thati  he  said,  is  the  ineyitable  result  ' 

"And  as  in  the  city  like  was  helping  like,  and  the  change  was 
effected  by  an  alliance  fh>m  without  assisting  one  diri^m  of 
the  citixens,  so  the  young  man  also  changes  by  a  dass  of  de- 
sires from  without  assisting  a  class  of  those  within,  that  whidi 
is  akin  and  alike  again  helping  that  which  is  akin  and  alike. 

Certainly. 

And  if  there  be  any  ally  which  aids  the  oligarchical  tade, 
5fib  ^^^^^  ^^  influence  of  fHends  or  kindred,  advinng  or 
rebuking  him,  then  there  arises  a  &ction  and  an  opponte 
frotion,  aud  the  result  is  a  dvil  war. 

Certainly. 

And  there  are  times  when  the  democraticul  priiidple  gifca 
way  to  the  oligardiical,  and  some  of  his  desires  die,  and  others 
are  banished ;  a  spirit  of  reverence  enters  into  the  young  man's 
soul  and  order  is  restored. 

Tes,  he  said,  that  sometimes  happens. 

And  then,  again,  after  the  old  desires  have  been  driven  out 
fresh  ones  spring  up,  which  are  like  them  ;  they  have  never 
known  a  parent's  disdpllne,  and  this  makes  them  fierce  and 
numerous. 

Tes,  he  said,  that  oflen  occurs. 

They  draw  him  to  his  old  associates,  and  holding  secret  inter- 
course with  him,  breed  and  muster  in  him? 

Very  true. 

At  length  they  seize  upon  the  citadel  of  the  young  man's 
soul,  which  they  percdve  to  be  void  of  all  fair  accomplbhments 
and  pursuits  and  of  every  true  word,  which  are  the  best  guard- 
ians and  sentinels  in  the  minds  of  men  dear  to  the  gods. 

None  better. 

False  and  boastful  words  and  conceits  grow  up  instead  of 
them,  and  take  the  same  position  in  him  ? 

Yes,  he  said  ;  indeed  they  do. 

And  so  the  young  man  returns  into  the  country  of  the  lotus- 
eaters,  and  takes  up  his  abode  there  in  the  face  of  all  men ;  and 
if  any  help  be  sent  by  his  friends  to  the  oligarchical  part  of 
him,  the  Messieurs  Vain  Conceit  shut  the  gate  of  the  king's 
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bttnets  I  tlMj  will  sot  allow  the  new  ally  to  ptMu  And  if 
ambasndoni  TenoriUe  for  their  Age,  come  and  parlejt  thej  re* 
ibae  to  listen  to  themf  there  is  a  battle  aiid  thej  win:  then 
modesty,  whidi  they  odl  sillinessi  is  ignominonsly  thmst  into 
exile  by  them.  They  affirm  temperance  to  be  unmanlinessi  and 
her  also  they  contmnpttumsly  eject;  and  they  pretend  ihat 
moderatioQ  and  orderly  expeiMiiture  are  Tnlgaiity  and  meanness  i 
and,  with  a  company  of  vain  appetites  at  their  heds,  they  driftt 
them  beyond  the  border.      ••  . 

Yes,  with  riglit  good  wilL 

And  when  ^y  have  made  a  sweep  of  the  sool  ot  him  who 
is  now  in  their  power,  and  is  being  initiated  by  them  in  great 
mysteries,  the  next  thing  is  to  bring  back  to  their  house  insolenee 
and  anarchy  and  waste  and  impudence  in  bright  array,  ha?ing 
garlands  on  their  heads,  with  a  great  company,  while  they  hymn 
their  praises  and  call  them  by  sweet  names ;  insolenoe  they  m^^ 
term  breeding,  and  anarchy  liberty,  and  waste  magnificence, 
and  impudence  courage*  In  this  way  the  young  man  passes  out 
of  his  original  nature,  which  was  trained  in  the  sdiool  of  necae* 
sity,  into  the  freedom  and  libertinism  of  useless  and  unnecessary 
pleasures. 

Tes,  he  said,  that  is  obTiously  the  way. 

When  the  change  has  been  made  he  lives  on,  q>ending  his 
money  and  labor  and  time  on  unnecessary  pleasures  quite  as 
much  as  on  necessary  ones ;  but  if  he  be  fortunate,  and  is  not 
too  much  intoxicated  with  passion,  when  he  gets  older,  after  the 
tumult  of  freedom  has  mostly  paned  away  ^-supposing  that  he 
then  re-admits  into  the  city  some  part  of  the  exiled  Tirtnes,  and 
does  not  wholly  give  himself  up  to  their  successors-— in  that 
case  he  balances  his  pleasures  and  lives  in  a  sort  of  equilibrium, 
putting  the  government  of  himself  into  the  hands  of  the  one 
that  ofiers  and  wins  the  turn ;  and  when  he  has  had  enough  of 
that,  then  into  the  hands  of  another,  and  is  very  impartial  in 
hts  eaconragement  of  them  all. 

Very  trae,  he  said. 

Neither  does  he  receive  or  admit  into  the  fortress  any  true 
word  of  advice ;  if  any  one  says  to  him  that  some  pleasures  are 
the  satisfactions  of  good  and  noble  desires,  and  others  of  evil 
desires,  and  that  he  ought  to  use  and  honor  some  and  curtail 
and  reduce  others  —  whenever  this  is  repeated  to  him  he  shakes 
his  head  and  says  that  they  are  all  alike,  and  that  one  is  as 
boQurahle  as  another. 
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>  Whj,  jmf  be  said ;  that  is  the  sort  of  man,  and  that  is  Us 
way  of  behaving.  ....,,  ^  ^ 

•  Yes,  I  sakl,  be  Uvea  through  the  day  indiil|^ng  the  appedte 
itt  the  hoar ;  and  sometimes  he  is  hipped  in  drink  andstnuas  of 
the  flute;  then  he  is  Ibr  total  abstioeaoe.  and  tries  to  get  tfaiis  i 
then,  again,  he  is  at  gymnastics ;  sometimes  idling  and  n^glee^ 
tng  evwything,  then  onoe  more  living  the  life  of  a  philosopher; 
tiftan  he  is  at  politics,  and  staru  to  his  feet  and  says  and  does 
anything  that  may  tarn  up ;  aiid,  if  he  is  emnlous  of  any  one 
who  is  a  warrior,  off  he  is  in  that  direction,  or  of  men  of  bosi* 
Bass,  oace  more  m  that  His  life  has  neither  order  nor  law ; 
«iid  this  Is  the  way  of  him— this  he  terms  joy  and  freedom  and 
happiness. 

Yes,  he  said,  there  is  liberty,  equality,  and  fraternity  enough 
in  him* 

Yes,  I  said ;  be  may  be  described  as  — 


«*  A.  Bum  10  ntfJOM  thit  h%  mmi  to  be 
Koi  ooa^  but  wR  mankind*!  cpUooii." 

He  is,  l&e  the  State,  a  rare  being,  and  has  many  ferms.  And 
many  a  man  and  many  a  woman  will  emulate  him,  and  many 
a  constitution  and  many  an  example  of  life  is  contained  in  him. 

That  is  true, 
•go  Let  him  then  be  set  over  against  democracy ;  he  may  truly 
be  called  the  democratic  man. 

Let  that  be  his  place,  he  said. 

And  now  comes  the  most  beautiful  of  all,  man  and  State 
alike,  tyranny  and  the  tyrant ;  these  we  have  to  consider. 

Quite  true,  he  said. 

•Say  then,  my  friend,  how  does  tyranny  arise  ^-  out  of  demoo- 
raey  of  course  ? 

Clearly. 

\jid  does  not  tyranny  spring  from  democracy  in  the  same 
A*ay  as  democracy  from  oligarchy  -—  I  mean,  after  a  sort  ? 

How  is  that  ? 
"  The  good  which  oligarchy  proposed  was  excess  of  wealth ; 
in  this  oligarchy  origmated.     Am  I  not  right  ? 


And  the  insatiable  desire  of  wealth,  and  the  neglect  of  all 
other  things  for  the  sake  of  money-getting,  was  also  the  ruia 
of  oligarchy  ? 

True. 
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And  demoonwj  has  a  notioQ  of  good,  Uie  iiHittiihla  datira 
af  whidi  alio  brought  her  to  an  end  ? 

Whai  notion  of  good  ? 

Fraadoniy  Z  relied ;  that,  aa  people  often  aay,  ia  best  in  a 
demoeraey — and,  therefore,  in  a  demooraojr  only  will  the  free- 
'man  of  nature  de^i  to  dwelL 

Why,  said  he,  that  is  very  often  said. 
-   -And,  I  was  going  to  observe,  that  the  insatiahle  desire  of 
this  and  the  negieot  of  other  things,  introdnoes  the  ohange  in 
demoeraoy,  whidi  oocasions  a  demand  for  tyranny. 
.     How  is  that? 

When  a  demoenu^  which  is  thirsting  for  fireedom  has  ertt 
enp-bearera  presiding  over  the  foast,  and  has  dmnlc  too  deeply 
of  the  strong  wine  oi  ftreedom,  then,  unless  her  rulers  are  twj 
amenaUe  and  give  a  plentifol  draught,  she  calls  them  to  aecoont 
and  punishes  them,  and  says  that  they  are  cursed  oligarchs. 

Yes,  he  replied,  that  is  a  Tery  common  thing. 

Yes,  I  said ;  and  loyal  dtiaens  are  insulted  by  her  as  lovera 
of  slavery  and  men  of  naught ;  she  would  have  subjects  who  are 
like  rulenf,  and  rulers  who  are  like  subjects:  these  are  men 
after  her  own  heart,  whom  she  praises  and  honors  both  in  pri* 
▼ato  and  public.  Now,  in  such  a  State,.csn  liberty  baTO  any 
limit? 

Certainly  not 

Nay,  I  said,  the  anarchy  grows  and  finds  a  way  into  priarato 
bouses,  and  ends  by  getting  among  the  animala  and  infecting 
them. 

How  do  you  mean  ? 

I  mean  that  the  fother  gets  accustomed  to  descend  to  the 
level  of  his  sons  and  to  fear  them,  and  the  son  to  be  on  a  level 
with  his  fttther,  he  having  no  shame  or  fear  of  either  of  hia 
parents ;  and  this  is  his  freedom,  and  the  metic  is  equal  with 
the  citizen  and  the  citizen  with  the  metic,  and  the  stranger  .^^ 
OQ  a  level  with  either. 

Yes,  he  said,  that  is  trae. 

That  is  true,  I  said ;  and,  moreover,  little  things  of  this  sort 
happen:  the  master  fears  and  flatters  his  scholars,  and  the 
scholars  despii^e  their  masters  and  tutors  ;  and,  in  general,  young 
and  old  are  alike,  and  the  young  man  is  on  a  level  with  the 
old,  and  is  ready  to  compete  with  him  in  word  or  deed ;  and 
old  men  condescend  to  the  yonng,  and  are  full  of  pleasantry  and 
gayety  ;  they  do  nor  like  to  lie  thought  morose  and  authorita- 
tive, and  therefore  tiiey  imitate  the  young. 
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Quite  true,  he  nid. 

The  last  extreme  of  popnkr  libertjr  is  when  the  slave  hoeght 
with  monejy  whether  male  or  femate,  ii  just  as  free  as  Ms  or 
•  her  parchaser;  nor  most  I  iatfgA  to  tell  of  the  libertj  and 
•equality  of  the  two  sexes  in  reladon  to  each  other.  •  * 

Why  not,  he  said,  as  Aesehjins  lemarks,  niter  the  word 
whidi  rises  to  our  lips  ?  :...;....  .v 

''•'-  YeS|  I  nqplied ;  Uiat  is  what  I  am  now  doing ;  and  I  must 
laay  that  no  one  who  does  not  know  would  believe^  how  ssnch 
greater  is  the  liberty  which  animals  who  are  under  the  dominion 
of  men  haye  in  a  democracy  than  in  any  other  State:  for  truly, 
the  she-dogi,  as  the  proverb  says,  are  as  good  as  their  she  mil" 
tresses,  and  the  horses  and  asses  come  to  have  a  way  of  marefa- 
ing  along  with  all  the  rights  and  dignities  of  freemen ;  and  they 
will  run  at  anybody  whom  they  meet  in  the  street  if  he  does 
not  get  out  of  their  way :  and  all  things  are  just  ready  to  burst 
with  liberty. 

Ton  tell  me,  he  said,  my  own  dream ;  for  that  whidi  you 
describe  often  happens  to  me  when  I  am  taking  a  country  walk. 
*-  And  above  all,  I  said,  and  as  tlie  result  of  all,  see  how  sensi- 
tive the  dtisens  become;  they  chafe  impatiently  at  the  least 
touch  of  authority,  aod  at  length,  as  you  know,  they  cease  to 
care  even  for  the  laws,  written  or  unwritten  ;  for  they  will  have 
no  one  over  them. 

Yes,  he  said,  that  I  know  quite  welL 

And  this,  my  friend,  I  said,  is  the  fair  and  glorious  banning 
out  of  which  springs  tyranny. 

Glorious  indeed,  he  said.  But  what  is  the  next  step  ? 
.  The  ruin  of  oligarchy  is  the  ruin  of  democracy ;  the  same  dis- 
order intensified  by  liberty  dominates  over  democracy,  the  truth 
being  that  the  excessive  increase  of  anything  often  causes  a 
564  reaction  in  tlie  opposite  direction ;  and  this  is  the  case  not 
only  in  the  seasons  and  in  vegetable  and  animal  forms,  but 
above  all  in  forms  of  government. 

That  is  very  likely. 

For  excess  of  liberty,  whether  in  States  or  individuals,  seems 
•only  to  pass  into  excess  of  slavery. 

Yes,  that  is  the  natural  order. 

Then  tyranny  naturally  arises  out  of  democracy,  and  the  most 
aggravated  form  of  tyranny  and  shivery  out  of  the  most  extreme 
form  of  liberty. 

Yes,  he  said,  there  is  reason  in  all  that 
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.  Thati  bovraferv  wm  iioti  as  I  bdiert,  your  qnattimi,  — 70a 
ntber  desired  to  ktiov  what  is  that  disorder  which  is  generated 
alike  in  oligarchj  and  draioGraoj,  and  enslaves  both? 

Trae^  be  replied.  -  - 

'  Well,  I  said,  I  meant  to  refer  to  the  class  of  idlespeBd* 
thriftsy  of  whom  the  more  ooursgeons  are  the  leaders  and  the 
more  timtd  the  fi>llowers»  the  same  whom  we  were  oompaiiag 
to  dnmes,  some  stingless,  and  otliers  having  stmgs.  • 

A  veiy  Jnst  comparison, he  said.     .'.■-• i.'i.ii.v 

•*••  These  two  dasses  are  the  phgaes  of  eveiy  city  in  which  thej 
are  generated,  being  what  phlegm  and  bile  are  to  the  body 
And  the  good  physidan  and  lawgiver  of  the  State  onght,  like 
the  wise  bee-master,  to  keep  them  at  a  distance  and  preveot,  if 
poMitile,  their  ever  coming  in ;  and  if  they  have  anyhow  fiwnd 
a  way  iu,  then  he  should  have  them  and  their  cells  cut  out  as 
speedily  as  possible. 

Yes,  indeed,  he  said,  that  he  shoold. 

Then,  in  order  that  we  may  see  more  deariy  what  we  are 
^ing>  let  ns  imagine  democracy  to  be  divided  into  three  olsssssi 
whidi  also  exist  in  fiict;  for  liberty  creates  drones  quite  aa 
moch  in  the  democratic  as  in  the  oligarchical  State. 

That  is  tme. 

Bat  in  the  democracy  they  are  more  intensided.  - 

How  is  that? 

The  reason  is,  that  in  the  oUgardiical  State,  as  they  are  di^ 
qoalified  and  driven  from  power,  they  cannot  train  or  gather 
strength ;  whereas  in  a  democracy  they  are  almost  the  entire 
ruling  power,  and  the  keener  sort  speak  and  aet,  while  the^rest 
sit  bosxiog  about  the  bema  and  will  not  suffer  a  word  to  be  said 
00  the  other  side ;  and  hence  there  is  hardly  anything  in  these 
States  which  is  not  their  drnng. 

Very  true,  he  said.  -  ■  •»• 

Then  there  b  another  class  which  is  divided  from  the  mnlti* 
tude.  . 

What  is  that  ? 

The  richest  class,  which  in  a  nation  of  traders  is  generally 
the  most  orderly. 

That  may  be  assumed. 

They  are  the  most  squeezable  persons  and  yield  the  largest 
amount  of  houey  to  the  drones. 

Why,  he  said,  there  is  little  to  be  squeezed  out  of  people  who 
have  little. 
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:t  •   And  tfds  is  odled  the  wealthy  obas,  and  the  dimiei  ftedvpon 

•g.       That  ii  prettj  modi  the  oase^  he  said.  f 

There  is  also  a  third  class»  consistiiig  of  wodking  nen, 

who4Ufe  not  politidaiiSy  and  iiave  litUe  to  4iye  opoo.    And  thi% 

-when  assembled,  is  the  largest  and  .most  poweiful  class  in  a  de- 

''jf^Od^aoy'*    » *»  ^  ,'  -^  •  <■    •»  ■••,*'•••     ,  •»  *    «••  *wj 

Why,  that  is  trne^Jiesaid.;  hot  then  the  multitude  is  leldom 
to  meet  utilcMS  they  get  a  little  iioiief*. «  

And  do  they  «ot  share  ?  I  said.     Do  not  their  leaders  take 
the  estates  of  the  ndh,  and  give  to  the  people  as  muoh  of  them 
as  they  oaU|  consistently  with  keeping  the  greater  part  them- 
•dves? 
'    Why,  yesy  he  said,  to  that  extent  the  people  do  share. 

And  the  persons  whose  propergr  is  taken  from  them  are  com- 
pelled to  defend  themselves  as  they  best  can. 

Of  course. 

'And  then,  silthough  they  may  have  no  desire  of  change,  the 
others  charge  them  with  plotting  against  the  State  and  being 
friends  of  oligarchy  ? 

True. 

And  the  eud  is  that  when  they  see  the  people,  not  of  their 
own  accord,  bat  through  ignorance,  aud  because  they  are  de- 
ceived by  slanderers,  seekiug  to  do  them  wrong,  then  at  last 
they  are  forced  to  become  oligtirchs  in  reality,  and  this  is  occa- 
sioned by  the  stings  of  the  drones  goading  them  ? 

EzacUy. 

Then  come  impeachments  and  judgments  and  trials  of  one 
another. 

Thie. 

The  people  have  always  some  one  as  a  champion  whom  they 
nurse  into  greatness. 
-Yes,  that  is  their  way. 

And  thiB  b  the  very  root  from  which  a  tyrant  springs ;  when 
he  first  appears  above  ground  he  is  a  protector. 
'Tes,  that  is  quite  dear. 

How  then  does  a  protector  begin  to  change  into  a  tyrant  ? 

Clearly  when  he  does  what  the  man  is  said  to  do  in  the  tale 
of  the  Arcadian  temple  of  Lycaean  Zeus. 

What  tale  ? 

The  tale  is  that  he  who  has  tasted  the  entrails  of  a  single 
humau  victim  minced  up  with  the  entrails  of  other  victims  is 
destined  to  become  a  wolf.     Did  you  never  hear  that  ? 
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Ojet. 

And  the  protector  of  the  people  is  like  him ;  having  a  mob 
entirdj  at  his  disposal,  he  is  not  restrained  from  shedding  the 
Uood  of  kinsmen ;  \xj  the  &vorite  method  d  fitlse  accusation  he 
brings  them  into  court  and  murders  them,  making  the  life  of 
man  to  disappear,  and  with  unholy  tongue  and  lips  tasting 
ihe  blood  of  kindred ;  some  he  kills  and  others  he  banislieS|.«t 
Hie  same  time  proclMiming  abolition  of  debts  and  partition  of 
lands :  and  after  this,  .what  cun  be  his  destinj  but  either  to  per- 
ish  at  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  or  fit>m  being  a  man  to  m^^ 
1>ecome  a  wolf  —  that  is  a  «<  tjrsnt  ?  ^  ' 

'•  That  is  incTitable. 

•  This,  I  said,  is  he  who  be^ns  to  make  a  par^  agamst  the 
rich. 

The  same. 

And  then  he  is  driven  out,  and  comes  bade,  in  spite  of  his  en* 
emies,  a  tyrant  full  made. 

That  is  dear. 

And  if  they  are  unaUe  to  drive  him  out,  or  get  him  con* 
demned  to  death  by  public  opinion,  they  form  the  design  of  pot* 
ting  him  out  of  the  way  secretly. 

Tes,  he  said,  that  is  the  usual  phin. 

Then  comes  the  famous  request  of  a  body-guard,  which  ia 
made  by  all  those  who  have  got  thus  fiir  in  their  career,  **  Let 
DOt  the  people's  friend,*  as  they  say,  ^  be  lost  to  them.** 

Exactly. 

This  the  people  readily  grant;  all  their  foars  are  for  him  — 
they  have  no  foar  for  themselves. 

Very  true. 

And  when  a  man  who  is  wealthy  and  is  also  accused  of  be* 
ing  an  enemy  of  the  people  sees  this,  then,  my  friend,  as  the 
oiude  said  to  Croesus,  t— 

^Bj  pebblj  HermM*  tbon  he  flaai  tod  mte  not,  tod  ii  not  aihamtd  to  b«  t 
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And  quite  right  too,  said  he,  for,  if  he  were  ashamed,  he 
would  never  be  ashamed  again. 

Tes,  I  said,  and  he  who  is  caught  is  put  to  death. 

Inevitably. 

And  he,  the  protector  of  whom  we  spake,  is  not  fallen  in  his 
might,  but  himself  the  overthrower  of  many,  is  to  be  seen 
standing  up  in  the  chariot  of  State  with  the  reins  in  his  hand, 
no  longer  protector,  but  tyrant  absolnte. 
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No  doobt,  he  said. 
'    And  now  let  as  tell  of  the  happiness  of  the  man,  and  also  of 
the  Stnte,  in  whidi  this  sort  of  creatnre  is  generated. 

Yes,  he  said,  let  ns  tell  of  that 

At  first,  in  the  early  days  of  his  power,  he  #nd1es  npon  eifwj 
one  and  salntes  every  one;  he  to  be  called  a  tyrant,  who  b 
making  promises  in  public  and  also  in  private  I  UbenUing 
debtors,  and  distributing  land  to  the  people  and  to  his  fbUoweriy 
and  wanting  to  be  kind  and  good  to  erery  one.    ^  *i;':; 

That  is  Uie  r^pslar  thing. 

But  when  he  has  got  rid  of  foreign  enemies,  and  is  reooo- 

eOed  with  some  of  them  and  has  destroyed  othen,  and  there  is 

nothing  to  fear  from  them,  then  he  is  idways  stirring  up  some 

.^  war  or  other,  in  order  that  the  people  may  require  a 

leader. 

Tes,  that  may  be  expected  of  him. 

Has  he  not  also  another  object,  which  is  that  they  may  be 
impoTcrished  by  payment  of  taxes,  and  thns  compelled  to  de- 
vote themselyes  to  their  daily  wants,  and  therefore  less  likely  to 
plot  against  him  ? 

Clearly. 

Yes,  as  if  he  suspects  any  of  them  of  having  notions  of 
freedom,  and  of  being  disloysJ  to  him,  he  has  a  good  pretext 
fbr  destroying  them  by  giving  them  up  to  the  enemy  ;  and  for 
all  these  reasons  the  tyrant  is  always  compelled  to  be  getting 
up  a  war. 

That  is  inevitable. 

Now  he  begins  to  grow  unpopular. 

That  is  the  necessary  resulL 

Then  some  of  those  who  joined  in  setting  him  up,  and  who 
are  in  power  —  that  is  to  say,  the  most  courageous  of  them  — - 
speak  their  minds  to  him  and  to  one  another,  and  cast  in  his 
teeth  the  things  which  are  being  done. 

Yes,  that  is  to  be  expected. 

And  the  tyrant,  if  he  means  to  rule,  must  get  rid  of  them ; 
he  cannot  stop  while  he  has  a  friend  or  an  enemy  who  is  good 
lor  anything. 

That  is  plain. 

And  therefore  he  must  use  his  eyes  and  see  who  is  valiant, 
who  is  high-minded,  who  is  wise,  who  wealthy ;  happy  man,  he 
is  the  enemy  of  them  all,  and  must  seek  occasion  against  them 
whether  he  will  or  no,  until  he  has  made  a  purgation  of  the 
State. 
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Te9,  be  said,  aod  a  rare  purgation. 

Yes,  I  said,  not  the  sort  of  purgation  which  the  physicians 
make  of  the  body ;  for  they  take  away  the  worse  and  leave  the 
better  part,  but  he  does  the*  opposite. 

I  suppose  that  he  canuot  help  himself,  he  replied. 

What  a  blessed  alternative,  I  said,  to  be  compelled  to  dwell 
only  with  the  many  bad,  and  bated  by  them,  or  not  to  live  at 
all.' 
'  Yes,  that  is  the  alternative. 

And  the  more  detestable  he  is  in  his  actions  the  more  satel- 
lites and  the  greater  devotion  in  them  will  he  require  ? 

Certainly. 

And  who  are  the  devoted  band,  and  where  will  he  procare 
them? 

They  will  flock  to  him,  he  said,  of  their  own  accord,  if  he 
pays  them. 

By  the  dog !  I  said,  you  are  again  introducing  drones  out  of 
other  lands  and  of  every  sort 

Yes,  he  said,  that  I  am. 

But  will  he  not  desire  to  get  them  on  the  spot  ? 

How  do  yon  mean  ? 

He  will  emancipate  the  slaves  and  enroll  them  in  his  body- 
guard ? 

To  be  sure,  he  scdd,  and  he  will  be  able  to  trust  them  best 
of  all. 

What  a  blessed  fellow,  I  said,  must  this  tyrant  be  ;  when  he 
has  put  to  death  the  others  he  has  only  these  for  his  trusted 
friends.  -^>j 

Yes,  he  said,  and  they  are  his  friends. 

Yes,  I  said,  and  these  are  the  new  citizens  whom  he  has 
call«)d  into  existence,  who  admire  him  and  live  with  him,  while 
the  good  hate  and  avoid  him. 

Of  course. 

Verily,  then,  tragedy  is  a  wise  thing  and  Euripides  a  great 
tragedian. 

Why  do  you  say  that  ? 

Why,  because  he  is  the  author  of  that  rare  saying,  — 

*«  Tyrants  are  wise  by  Ihing  with  the  wise;  " 

and  he  clearly  mennt  to  say  that  they  are  the  wise  with  whom 
the  tyrant  lives. 

Yes,  lie  said,  aiid  he  also  praises  tyranny  as  godlike :  this  and 
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many  other  things  of  the  same  kiud  .ai*e  said  by  .him  and  the 
other  poets. 

And  therefore,  I  said,  the  tragic  poets  in  their  wisdom  .will 

forgive  us  and  others  who  have  a  simiUr  form  of  government, 

if  we  object  to  having  them  in  our  State,  because  they  are  the 

eulogists  of  granny. 

.  Tes,  he  said,  those  who  have  the  wit  will  doubtless  forgive  os. 

Yes,  I  said,  and  they  go  about  to  other  cities  and  attract 
mobs  ;  and  have  voices  fair  and  loud  and  persuasive,  and  draw 
.the  cities  .over  to  tyranuies  and  democracies. 

Very  true. 

Moreover,  they  are  paid  for  this  and  receive  honor  — -  the 
greatest  honor  from  tyrants,  and  the  next  greatest  from  democ- 
racies ;  but  the  higher  they  ascend  our  constitution  hill,  the 
more  their  reputation  fails,  and  seems  unable  from  shortness  of 
breath  to  proceed  further. 

True. 

But  we  are  digressing.  Let  us  therefore  return  and  inquire 
how  the  tyrant  will  maintain  that  fair  and  numerous  and 
various  and  ever-changing  army  of  his. 

If,  he  said,  there  are  sacred  treasures  in  the  city,  he  will 
spend  them  as  far  as  they  go ;  that  is  obvious.  And  be  will 
then  be  able  to  diminish  the  taxes  which  he  would  otherwise 
have  to  impose. 

And  when  tliese  fail  ? 

Why,  clearly,  he  said,  then  he  and  his  boon  companions, 
whether  male  or  female,  will  be  maintained  out  of  his  father's 
estate. 

I  see  your  meaning,  I  said.  You  mean  that  the  people  who 
begat  him  will  maintain  him  and  his  companions  ? 

Yes,  he  said  ;  he  cannot  get  on  without  that. 

But  what  if  the  people  go  into  a  passion,  and  aver  that  a 
grown-up  son  ought  not  to  be  supported  by  his  father,  but  that 
-^g  the  father  should  be  supported  by  the  son  ?  He  did  not 
bring  his  son  into  the  world  and  establish  him  in  order  that 
when  he' was  grown  up  he  himself  might  serve  his  own  servants, 
and  maintain  iiim  and  his  rabble  of  slaves  and  companions ;  but 
that,  having  such  a  protector,  he  might  be  emancipated  from  the 
government  of  the  rich  and  aristocratic,  as  they  are  termed. 
And  now,  here  is  this  son  of  his,  bidding  him  and  his  compan- 
ions pack,  just  as  a  father  might  drive  out  of  his  house  a  riotous 
son  and  his  party  of  revelers. 
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In  the  end,  he  said,  the  parent  will  he  certain  to  discover 
what  a  monster  he  has  heen  fostering  in  his  bosom  ;  and  when 
he  wants  to  drive  him  out,  he  will  find  that  he  is  weak  and  his 
son  strong. 

Why,  jou  do  not  mean  to  saj  that  the  tyrant  will  use  vio- 
lence ?     What !  beat  his  father  if  be  resists  ? 

Yes,  he  will ;  and  he  will  begin  bj  taking  away  his  arms. 

Then  he  is  a  parricide,  and  a  ^uruel  unnatural  son  to  an  aged 
parent  whom  he  ought  to  cherish;  and  tliis  is  real  tyranny, 
about  which  there  is  no  mistake :  as  the  saying  is,  the  people 
who  would  avoid  the  slavery  of  freemen,  which  is  smoke  and 
Appearance,  hari  fallen  under  tlie  tyranny  of  slaves,  which  is  fire. 
Thus  liberty,  getting  out  of  all  order  and  reason,  passes  into  the 
harshest  and  bitterest  form  of  slavery. 

Yes,  he  said,  that  is  true. 

Very  well,  I  said ;  and  may  we  not  say  that  we  have  dis* 
coBsod  enough  the  nature  of  tyranny,  and  the  manner  of  the 
transition  from  democracy  to  tyranny  ? 

Yes,  quite  enough,  he  said. 


•    - 
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....  T  AST  of  an  oomet  the  tynimical  man ;  abcmt  whom 
J^  we  have  onoe  more  to  ask  how  is  ho  fenned  out  of 
the  democratical  ?  and  how  does  he  live,  b  hapjMness  or  ia 
misery? 

Yes,  he  said,  he  is  the  only  one  remidning. 

There  is,  however,  I  said,  a  previoos  question  whidi  I  shboU 
like  to  consider. 

What  is  that  ? 

I  do  not  think  that  we  have  adequately  determined  the  na* 
ture  and  number  of  the  appetites,  and  until  this  is  accomplished 
the  inquiry  will  always  be  perplexed. 

Well,  but  you  may  supply  the  omission. 

Very  true,  I  said ;  and  observe  Uie  point  which  I  want  to 
understand.  Certain  of  the  unnecessary  pleasures  and  appe- 
tites are  deemed  to  be  unlawful;  every  man  appears  to  have 
them,  only  in  some  persons  they  are  controlled  by  the  laws  and 
by  reason,  and  the  better  desires  prevail  over  them,  and  either 
tljey  are  wholly  banisthed  or  are  few  and  weak :  while  in  the 
case  of  others  they  are  stronger,  and  there  are  more  of  them. 

Which  appetites  do  you  mean  ? 

I  mean  those  which  are  awake  when  the  reasoning  and  tam- 
ing and  ruling  power  is  asleep ;  the  wild  beast  in  our  nature, 
gorged  with  meat  or  drink,  starts  up  and  walks  about  naked, 
and  surfeits  after  his  manner,  and  there  is  no  conceivable  folly 
or  crime,  however  shameless  or  unnatural  —  not  excepting  in- 
cest or  parricide,  or  the  eating  of  forbidden  food  —  of  which 
such  a  nature  may  not  be  guilty. 

That  is  most  true,  he  said. 

But  when  a  roan's  puUe  is  healthy  and  temperate,  and  he 
goes  to  sleep  cool  and  rational,  aAer  having  supped  on  a  feast 
of  reason  and  speculation,  and  come  to  a  knowledge  of  himself  | 
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bftviiig  indulged  appetites  neither  too  moeli  nor  too  little,  bat 
jmt  enooi^  to  Iiij  tliem  to  sleep,  eiid  prevent  them  and  their 
ei^ojnienta  and  pains  frum  interfering  with  the  liigher  .-a 
principle  —  leaving  that  in  the  solitude  of  pore  abstruo- 
tion,  free  to  contemplate  and  aspire  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
unknown,  whether  in  past,  present,  or  futore:  whra,  egain, 
before  going  to  sleep  he  has  allayed  the  passbnate  element,  if 
he  has  a  quarrel  against  any  one  — - 1  saj,  wlien,  after  padfying 
the  two  irrational  priudples,  he  rouses  up  the  third  or  rational 
element  before  lie  takes  his  rest,  then,  as  jon  know,  he  attains 
truth  most  nearij,  and  is  least  likely  to  be  the  sport  of  fimeifbl 
and  lawless  visbns. 

In  that  opinion  I  entirely  agree. 

In  saying  this  I  have  been  running  into  a  digression ;  but 
the  point  whidi  I  desire  to  note  b  that  in  all  of  us,  even  ui 
good  men,  there  is  such  a  latent  wild-beast  nature,  which  peers 
out  in  sleep.  Pray,  consider  whether  I  am  r^t,  and  yon 
agree  with  me  in  this  view. 

Yes,  I  agree. 

Remember  then  the  character  which  we  assigned  to  the  dem« 
ocratio  man.  He  was  supposed  from  his  youth  upwards  to 
have  been  trained  under  a  miserly  parent,  and  to  have  encour* 
aged  the  saving  appetites,  and  discountenanced  the  lighter  and 
more  ornamental  ones  ? 

True. 

And  then  he  got  into  the  company  of  a  more  refined,  licen- 
tious sort  of  people,  and  he  took  to  wantonness,  and  began  to 
have  a  dislike  of  hb  fiither^s  narrow  ways.  At  last,  being  a 
better  man  tlian  hb  cormptors,  he  came  to  a  mean,  and  led  a 
life,  not  of  lawless  and  slavish  passion,  but  of  regular  and  suo> 
cessive  indulgence.  Tliat  was  our  inew  of  the  way  in  which 
the  democrat  was  generated  out  of  the  oligarch  ? 

Yes,  he  said  ;  and  that  b  still  our  view. 

And  now,  I  said,  years  will  have  passed  away,  and  you  must 
imagine  thb  man.  such  as  he  is,  to  have  a  son,  who  b  brought 
up  in  hb  father's  principles ;  and  then  further  imagine  the 
same  tliiug  to  happen  to  the  son  which  has  already  happened 
to  the  father  —  he  is  seduced  into  a  perfectly  lawless  life,  which 
b  termed  perfect  liberty  ;  and  his  father  iiud  friends  take  part 
with  his  moderate  de<«ires,  while  others  assbt  the  opposite  ones. 
At  length,  these  dire  magicians  and  tyrant- makers  begin  to  fear 
that  they  will  be  unable  to  hold  the  youth,  and  then  they  con- 
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triTe  to  implant  in  him  a  master  passkm,  to  be  lord  ofw  Ui 
.-g  idle  and  Rpeodthrift  detires  —  like  a  monster  drone  hanog 
wings.     That  is  the  only  image  whidi  will  def^  him  and 
liiM  lusts. 
-  Yes,  he  said,  that  is  the  best,  the  onlj  image  of  him.    •. 

And  while  the  'Other  lusts  amid  douds  of  incense  and  per- 
fbrnes  and  garlands  and  wines,  and  all  the  dissduteness  of  ioeial 
life  are  bnzsing  around  him  and  flattering  liim  lo  the  utmost^ 
there  is  implanted  in  him  the  sting  of  desire,  and  then  this  kwd 
of  the  soul  is  in  a  fi^ensy  —  madness  is  the  captain  of  the  goard 
—  and  if  he  disoems  in  his  soul  any  opinions  or  appeCiies 
which  may  be  regarded  as  good,  and  which  liaTo  any  aensa  of 
shame  remaining,  he  pnts  an  end  to  them,  and  casts  thsm  Ibrth 
ontil  he  has  pui*ged  away  temperance  and  brought  in  madness 
to  thefUL 

Yes,  he  said,  that  is  the  way  in  which  the  tyrannical  man  is 
generated* 

And  is  not  this  the  reason  why  of  old  love  has  been  called  a 
tyrant  ? 

Yes,  perhaps. 

Further,  I  said,  has  not  a  drunken  man  also  the  spirit  of  a 
:^n'ant? 

True. 

And  you  know  that  a  man  who  is  deranged  and  not  right  in 
his  mind,  will  fancy  that  he  is  able  to  rule,  not  only  oyer  men, 
bnt  also-  over  the  gods  ? 

True. 

And  the  tyrannical  man  comes  into  being  just  at  that  point 
when  either  under  the  inflaence  of  nature,  or  habit,  or  both,  ha 
becomes  drunken,  lustful,  passionate  ? 

Exactly. 

Such  is  the  man  and  such  is  his  origin.     And  next,  how 
does  he  live  ? 
•  That,  as  people  fiicetioosly  say,  you  may  as  well  teU  me. 

I  imagine,  I  said,  as  the  next  step  in  his  progress,  that  there 
will  be  feasts  and  carousals  and  revellings,  and  courtesans,  and 
all  that  sort  of  thing ;  love  is  the  lord  of  the  house  within  him, 
who  orders  all  the  concerns  of  the  souL 

That  is  certain. 

Yes  ;  and  every  day  and  every  night  desires  grow  up  many 
and  formidable,  and  their  demands  are  many. 

They  are  indeed,  he  said. 
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His  refenoeiy  if  be  hat  any,  are  aooo  qpeiit 
-    True.  ... 

Tliea  he  bonows  moiieyi  and  hit  estate  is  takeo  ftom  him. 

Of  eoane. 
•  Wlien  lie  has  nothing  left,  most  not  bis  desires^  crowding  in 
the  nest  like  jouog  raTens,  be  crying  aloiid  for  food;  he, 
goaded  on  by  them,  and  especially  by  Ioto  himself  on  whom 
they  dance  attendance,  is  at  his  wits*  end  to  discover  whom  be 
can  deftand  or  despoil  of  his  proper^,  in  order  that  he  ... 
may  gratify  them  ?  ; 

Yes,  that  is  snre  to  be  the  case. 

Hb  must  have  mooey*  and  no  matter  how,  if  he  is  to  escape 
horrid  pangs  and  pains. 

Hb  must. 

And  as  m  himself  there  was  a  succession  of  pleasures,  and 
the  new  got  the  better  of  the  old  and  took  away  their  rights,  so 
he  bttiig  younger  will  daim  to  have  more  than  his  fother  and 
his  mother,  and  if  he  has  spent  his  own  property,  he  will  take 
a  sUoe  out  of  theirs. 

No  doubt  of  that. 

And  if  his  parenU  srill  not  suflEbr  this^  then  he  will  try  to 
dieat  and  deceiTe  them.  -    -    • 

Very  true. 

And  if  he  cannot,  then  he  will  plunder  and  force  them. 

Yes,  probably. 

And  if  the  old  man  and  the  old  woman  hold  out  against 
him,  will  he  be  rerj  careful  of  doing  aayihing  which  is  tyran* 
nical  ?      . 

Nay,  he  sud,  I  should  not  feel  at  all  comfortable  about  his 
parents. 

But,  O  heaTens!  Adeimantus,  on  account  of  some  new- 
fongled  love  of  a  harlot,  who  is  anything  but  a  necessary  connec- 
tion, can  you  believe  that  be  would  strike  the  mother  who  is 
his  andeut  frieod  and  necessary  to  his  very  existeuce,  and 
would  place  her  under  the  authority  of  the  other,  when  she  is 
brought  under  the  same  roof  with  her ;  or  that,  under  like  cir- 
cumstances, he  would  do  the  same  to  his  withered  old  fother, 
first  and  most  indispensable  of  friends,  for  the  sake  of  some 
bloomiug  love  of  a  youth  who  is  the  reverse  of  iudispensable  ? 

Yes,  indeed,  he  said ;  I  bdieve  that  he  would. 

Truly,  then/ 1  said,  a  tyrannical  son  is  a  blessing  to  his  father 
and  mother. 
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Yes,  indeed,  be  roplM. 

He  first  tekes  thdr  pcoportj,  and  when  that  hah,  and  pieai 
ores  are  bq;hmiog  to  swarm  in  the  hive  of  his  smiI,  tlwn  he 
breaks  into  a  house,  or  stenls  the  garments  of  some  nig^tlj  waj* 
ikrer,  and  the  next  thing  is  that  he  lifts  a  temfriie  %  and  while  iH 
this  is  going  on,  the  old  opinions  about  good  and  effl  wUeh  he 
had  when  a  diild,  and  wlikh  were  thought  bj  him  to  be  ^  lijgH 
are  overthrown  bj  those  others  whidi  have  Just  been  emanei- 
pated,  and  axe  now  the  guard  and  assodataa  of  love^  beii^  those 
which  in  former  days,  when  he  was  a  pardsan  of  demoenMj  and 
subject  to  the  laws  and  to  his  fiuher,  were  only  let  loose  in  the 
dreams  of  sleep.  But  now  that  he  is  under  the  tyrannj  of  love^ 
he  beoomes  always  and  in  waking  realify  what  he  waa  then 
very  rarely  and  in  a  dream  only ;  he  will  commit  the  Ibnlest 
murder,  or  eat  forbidden  food,  or  be  guilty  of  any  other  hoiiid 
•-.  act  Love  is  hb  tyrant,  and  lives  brdly  in  him,  and  being 
himself  a  king  emancipated  fhmi  all  control,  he  leads  him 
on  — like  man  like  State— into  the  performanoe  of  redless 
deeds  in  order  to  maintain  himself  and  hn  rabble,  which  evil 
oommunications  have  brought  in  from  without,  or  which  he 
himself  has  allowed  to  break  loose  within  him  by  reason  of  a 
similar  character  in  himselE  Is  not  this  a  picture  of  his  way 
of  Ufe  ? 

Yes,  indeed,  be  said. 

And  if  there  are  only  a  few  of  them,  and  the  rest  of  the  peo- 
ple are  well  disposed,  they  go  away  and  become  the  body-guard 
or  mercenary  soldiers  of  some  other  tjrraot  who  may  probably 
want  them  for  a  war ;  and  if  there  is  no  war,  they  stay  at  home 
and  do  mischief  in  the  dty. 

What  sort  of  mischief? 

For  example,  they  are  the  thieves,  burglars,  cotpurses,  foot* 
pads,  robbers  of  temples,  man-stealers  of  the  oommanity,  and  if 
they  are  able  to  speak  they  play  the  part  of  informers,  and  bear 
fiUse  witness,  and  take  bribes. 

And  these,  he  replied,  are  not  very  small  evils,  even  if  the 
perpetrators  of  them  are  a  few  in  number. 

Ye«,  I  said  ;  but  small  and  great  are  comparative  terms,  and 
all  these  things,  in  the  misery  and  evil  which  they  inflict  upon  a 
State,  do  not  come  within  a  thousand  miles  of  the  tyrant :  the 
people  are  fools,  and  this  clasn  and  their  followers  grow  numer- 
ous and  are  aware  of  their  numb<'rs,  and  they  Uike  him  who  haa 
most  of  the  tyrant  in  hi.^  pouI,  iiiul  make  him  tiieir  leader. 

1  KMdinff  rkt  Siicaiat  wotovfi4ifat. 
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Tea,  he  said,  that  is  natural ;  for  he  will  be  the  most  tyrao- 
nicallj  dbposed. 

If  the  people  yield,  well  and  good ;  bat  if  they  resist  him,  as 
he  began,  by  beating  his  own  father  and  mother,  so  now,  if  he 
has  the  power,  he  beats  his  dear  old  fatherland  and  motherland, 
as  the  Cretans  say,  and  brings  in  his  young  retainers  to  be  their 
rulers  and  masters.  And  this  is  the  end  of  his  passions  and 
desires. 
•■  Exactly. 

Even  in  early  days  and  before  they  get  power,  this  is  the 
way  of  them ;  they  associate  only  with  their  own  flatterers  or 
ready  tools;  or,  if  they  want  anything  from  anybody,  they 
themselves  are  equally  ready  to  fall  down  before  them  ;  there  is 
no  attitude  into  which  they  will  not  tlirow  themselves,  but  ..^ 
when  they  have  gained  their  point  they  know  them  no 
more. 

Yes,  truly. 

They  are  always  either  the  masters  or  servants  and  never  the' 
friends  of  anybody  ;  the  tyrant  never  tastes  of  true  freedom  or 
true  friendship. 

Certainly  not. 
■    And  may  we  not  call  such  men  treacherous  ? 

No  question. 

Also  they  are  utterly  unjust,  if  we  were  right  in  our  notion 
of  justice  ? 

Tes,  he  said,  and  in  that  we  were  perfectly  right 

Let  us  then  sum  up  iu  a  word,  I  said,  the  character  of  the 
worst  man :  he  is  the  waking  reality  of  what  we  dreamed. 

Most  true. 

And  this  is  he  who  being  most  of  a  tyrant  by  nature  bears 
rule,  and  the  longer  he  lives  the  more  of  a  tyrant  he  becomes. 

That  is  certain,  said  Glaucon,  taking  his  turn  to  answer. 

And  will  not  he  who  has  been  shown  to  be  the  wickedest, 
be  also  the  most  miserable  ?  and  he  most  of  all  and  longest  of 
all  who  has  tyrannized  longest  and  most,  and  is  most  of  a  tyrant 
—  although  this  may  not  be  the  opinion  of  men  in  general? 

Yes,  he  said,  that  is  inevitable. 

And  must  not  the  tyrannical  man  be  like  the  tyrannical  State, 
and  the  democratical  man  like  the  democratical  State ;  and  the 
same  of  the  others  ? 

Certainly. 

And  as  Suite  is  to  State  in  virtue  and  happiness,  man  is  to 
man? 
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■  .Tobesore*..  i 

Then  oomparing  the  fbrmer  city  which  wai  under  a  Uig 
the  oitf  which  wm  under  a  tjmit»  how  do  thej  etaad  m  lo 

'.  Th&f  are  the  oppodte  extremes  he  taid,  &r  one  ie  IfaavHy 

hett  ami  the  other  ii  the  lerj  worsL  : . :  .         ;  ;•:  i  ..i: 

'-  .There  om  be  no  mistake,  I  seid,  as  to  whidi  ii  wUeh,  aai 
therefore  I  wiU  at  onoe  inquire  wliether  yoa  would  arrifo  el  a 
dmflar  decision  aboot  their  relatire  happbess  and  misef/.^jAad 
here  we  mast  not  allow  onraelTes  to  be  pamo-strioken  at  dia  i^ 
paridon  of  the  ^rant,  who  is  only  a  unit  and  may  perhapa  hava 
a  Ibw  retainers  aboot  him ;  hot  let  ns  go  as  we  oogfat  and  view 
the  whole  ci^  and  look  all  aromid,  and  then  we  iRdll  give  ov 
c^inion. 

A  &ir  inTitation,  he  replied  $  and  I  see,  as  erery  one  mast» 
that  a  tyranny  is  the  wretchedest  form  of  goverament,  and 
monardiy  the  happiest. 

And  may  I  not  foirly  ask  in  like  manner  to  have  a  jodge  of 
...  the  men  whose  mind  can  enter  into  and  see  throi^ 
haman  natare ;  be  mnst  not  be  a  child  who  looks  at  tiba 
outside  and  is  dazzled  at  the  pompous  aspect  which  tjnmny 
assumes  to  the  beholder,  bot  let  him  be  one  who  has  a  dear  in- 
sight May  I  suppose  that  the  judgment  is  given  in  the  hearing 
of  us  all  by  one  who  is  able  to  judge,  and  has  dwelt  in  the  same 
place  with  him,  and  been  present  at  his  daily  life  and  known 
him  in  his  family,  in  which  he  is  seen  stripped  of  his  tragedy 
attire,  and  again  in  the  hour  of  public  danger ;  he  shall  tell  ns 
about  the  happiness  and  misery  of  the  tyrant  when  compared 
with  other  men  ? 

That  again,  he  said,  is  a  very  fiiir  proposal. 

Let  ns  now  assume  this  able  and  experienced  judge  to  he 
ourselves,  and  then  we  shall  have  some  one  who  will  anawer 
our  inquiries.  .  ^ 

By  all  means.  .     , 

Let  me  ask  you  not  to  forget  the  parallel  of  the  individnal 
and  the  State ;  bearing  this  in  mind,  and  glancing  in  torn  Irom 
one  to  the  other  of  them,  will  you  tell  me  their  respective  con- 
ditions ? 

In  what  points  ?  he  asked. 

Beginning  with  the  State,  I  replied,  would  you  say  that  a 
city  which  is  governed  by  a  tyrant  is  free  or  enslaved  ? 

Nothing,  he  said,  can  be  more  completely  enslaved. 
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And  yeti  at  yoa  tee^  there  are  maaten  and  there  are  freemen 
in  soeh  a  Slate  ? 

.  Tety  he-aaid,  I  aee  that  there  are,— a  few;  bat  the  people 
as  a  whole  (speakmg  generally)  and  the  beat  of  them  are  die- 
graoefallj  and  misereblj  ensIaTed. 

Then  if  the  man  it  like  the  States  I  taid,  matt  not  the  tame 
hold  of  the  man  ?  hit  tool  it  fhll  of  meannett  and  terfSotaiy  — - 
the  bett  elementt  in  him  are  entlaved ;  and  there  it  a  email 
ruling  part  whidi  it  alto  the  worst  and  maddett.     .    i .     .  i . . 

That  it  inentable. 

And  would  JOB  taj  that  the  tool  of  todi  an  <me  it  the  tool 
of  a  freeman  or  of  a  tlaye  ? 

He  hat  the  tool  of  a  tlave,  in  my  jadgmeiit 

And  the  State  which  it  entlaved  nnder  a  ^rant  it  Tery  ftr 
from  acting  TolaDtarfly  ? 
.  Very  fiir,  indeed. 

And  alto  the  soul  which  it  under  a  tyrant  (I  am  tpeaking  of 
the  tool  token  at  a  whole)  it  yexy  tar  from  doing  at  the  detiret  i 
there  it  a  gadfly  which  goadt  her»  and  the  it  fall  of  tnmUe  and 
? 


And  is  the  dty  which  it  under  a  ^rrant  rich  or  poor? 

Poor. 

And  the  Qrrannical  soul  most  be  always  poor  and  inti^  ..^ 
tiable?  ^^ 

True. 

And  mutt  not  tuch  a  State  and  tuch  a  man  be  always  fuD  of 
fcar? 

Yes,  indeed* 

Is  there  any  State  in  which  you  will  find  more  of  lamentation 
and  sorrow  and  groaning  and  pain  ?  ... 

Certainly  not. 

And  is  Uiere  any  man  in  whom  you  will  find  more  misery  of 
the  same  kind  than  in  the  tyrannical  man,  who  is  in  a  fury  of 
passions  and  desires  ? 

Impossible. 

Reflecting  then  upon  these  and  similar  evils,  you  held  the 
tyrannical  State  to  be  the  most  miserable  of  States  ? 

And  I  was  right,  he  said. 

Certainly,  I  said.  And  when  you  see  the  same  evils  in  the 
tyrannical  man,  what  do  jou  say  of  him  ? 

1  say  that  he  is  by  far  the  most  miserable  of  all  men. 
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•  There,  I  Mid,  I  tliink  thet  70a  are  wrong. 

How  Is  that  ?  he  said.  '    ' 

.  I  do  not  think  that  be  has  as  yet  reached  the  otmoei 
of  misery.  •»  "  -  '*- 

Then  who  is  more  miserable?  :-   J-^a*- 

,  'One  of  whom  I  am  abont  to  wpmiu  -  •  •    ^'  '..   :v.iL  . 

-Who  is  that?  "•••• 

'  'He  who  is  of  a  tyranuical  natoro^  and  instead  of  leafing  a 
private  lifb  is  oursed  with  the  fbrther  misfortone  of  being  a  ^b- 
Bc  ^rant. 

I  shoold  conjectore  froln  the  prsTioos  remailn  that  jom  are 
righL 

Yes,  I  sud;  but  in  tl^  high  argnment  of  good  and  efO  jom 
ahoold  not  conjecture  only  — you  diould  have  a  certainty* 

That  is  yery  true,  he  said. 

Let  me  then  offer  you  an  illustration,  which  may,  I  think, 
baTe  an  application  to  this  subject. 

What  is  your  iUustration  ? 

The  case  of  rich  individuals  in  cities  who  possess  many  shves : 
from  them  you  may  form  an  idea  of  the  tyrant's  State,  for  they 
both  have  cJaves ;  the  only  difTerence  is  that  be  has  more  daves. 

Tes,  that  is  the  difference. 

Tou  know  that  they  live  securely  and  have  no  fear  of  their 
servants? 

What  should  they  fear  ? 

Nothing.     But  do  you  observe  the  reason  of  this  ? 

Tes ;  the  reason  is,  that  the  whole  city  is  leagued  together 
for  the  protection  of  each  individual. 

That  is  quite  true,  I  siud.  But  imagine  that  one  of  these 
owners  is  carried  off  by  a  god  into  the  wilderness,  where  there 
are  no  freemen  to  help  him  —  he  and  his  household,  and  he  is 
the  master  say  of  about  fifty  slaves  —  will  he  not  be  in  an  agony 
of  apprehension  lest  he  and  his  wife  and  children  should  be  put 
to  death  by  his  slaves  ? 
^-g        Tes,  he  said,  he  will  be  in  the  utmost  alarm. 

Will  he  not  be  compelled  to  flatter  divers  of  his  slaves, 
and  make  many  promises  to  them  of  freedom  and  other  things 
much  against  his  will  ?  —  he  will  become  the  servant  of  his 
servants. 

Tes,  he  said,  that  yrill  be  the  only  way  of  saving  his  life. 

And  suppose  tliat  the  same  god  who  ciirries  him  off  puts  him 
down  among  neighbors  who  will  not  allow  a  man  to  be  the 
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master  of  anotber,  and,  if  they  catch  him,  are  ready  to  inflict 
capital  punishment  upon  htm  ? 

Then  his  case  will  be  even  worse,  he  said,  when  he  is  sur* 
rounded  and  watched  by  enemies. 

And  is  not  this  the  sort  of  prison  in  which  the  tyrant  will  be 
bound  ?  —  he  being  by  nature  such  as  we  have  described,  is  full 
of  all  sorts  of  fears  and  lusts.  His  soul  is  dainty  and  greedy, 
and  yet  be  only,  of  all  men,  is  never  allowed  to  go  on  a  jour- 
ney, or  to  see  the  things  which  other  freeman  desire  to  see,  but 
he  lives  in  his  hole  like  a  woman  hidden  in  the  house,  and  is 
jealous  of  any  other  citizen  who  goes  into  foreign  parts  and  sees 
anything  of  interest. 

Very  true,  he  said. 

Such  being  his  evil  condition,  am  I  not  right  in  saying  that 
the  tyrannical  man,  ill-governed  in  his  own  person,  whom  yoa 
just  now  described  as  the  most  miserable  of  all,  will  be  yet 
more  miserable  in  a  public  station,  when,  instead  of  lending  a 
private  life,  he  is  constrained  by  fortune  to  be  a  tyrant  ?  He 
has  to  be  master  of  others  when  he  is  not  master  of  himself: 
he  is  like  a  diseased  or  paralytic  man  who  is  compelled  to  pass 
his  life,  not  in  retirement,  but  fighting  and  combating  with  other 
men. 

Yes,  he  said,  that  is  very  true,  and  the  similitude  is  most 
exact. 

Is  not  his  case  utterly  miserable  ?  and  does  not  the  actual 
tyrant  lead  a  worse  life  than  him  whom  you  determined  to  be 
worst? 

Certainly. 

He  who  is  the  real  tyrant,  whatever  men  may  think,  is  the 
real  slave,  and  is  obliged  to  practice  the  greatest  adulation  and 
servility,  and  to  be  the  flatterer  of  the  vilest  of  mankind.  He 
has  desires  which  he  is  utterly  unable  to  satisfy,  and  has  more 
wants  than  any  one,  and  is  truly  poor,  if  you  know  how  to  in- 
spect the  whole  soul  of  him :  all  his  life  long  he  is  beset  with 
fear  and  is  full  of  convulsions  and  distractions,  even  as  the 
State  which  he  resembles  ;■  and  surely  the  resemblance  ^g^ 
holds?  ^ 

True,  he  said. 

Moreover,  as  we  were  saying,  he  grows  worse  from  having 
power :  he  becomes  of  necessity  more  jealous,  more  faithless, 
more  unjust,  more  friendless,  more  impious  ;  he  entertains  and 
nurtures  every  evil  sentiment,  and  the  consequence  is  that  he  is 


•  •       •  •      *«  ^ 
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•opremelj  mberable»  and  thai  he  makes  eferybodj  ebe  equally 

mlMrahle. 

*  '  No  man  of  auy  sense  will  disfmte  that 

Come  then«  I  said,  and  an  the  aniversal  arbiter  gires 
fence  in  the  games,  do  jon  also  decide  who  in*  joor  opiniott  is 
first  in  the  scale  of  happiness,  and  who  second,  and  in  iHnI 
order  the  others  ibllow :  there  are  five  of  them  in  all  — ^fhey  are 
the  rojaly  timocraticaL  oUgarchicali  demoeraticsl,  tjrannloaL  '•» 
'**  The  judgment  will  be  easily  given,  he  replied ;  thej  shall  be 
diomses  entering  on  the  stage,  and  I  will  decide  the  pbee  of 
each  of  them  by  the  criterion  of  rirtue  and  rice,  happiness  and 
misery* 

Need  we  hire  a  herald,  or  shall  I  proclaim  the  resolt  — that 
the  son  of  the  best  (Ariston)  is  of  opinion  that  the  best  and 
jnstest  man  is  also  the  happiest,  and  that  this  is  he  who  b  the 
most  rojral  master  of  himseir;  and  tliat  the  worst  and  most  on- 
jnst  man  is  also  the  most  miserable,  and  that  this  is  he  who  is 
the  greatest  tyrant  of  himself  and  of  his  State  ? 

Make  the  proclamation,  he  said. 

And  shall  I  proclaim  further,  **  whether  seen  or  nnseen  bj 
gods  and  men  p  *>  * 

Tes,  he  said,  you  had  better  add  that 

Then  this,  I  said,  will  be  the  first  proof;  and  there  is  an- 
other, which  may  al50  liave  some  weight. 

What  is  that  ? 

The  second  proof  is  derived  from  the  nature  of  the  soul . 
seeing  that  the  individual  soul,  like  the  State,  has  been  divided 
by  us  into  three  principles,  the  division  may  furnish  a  new 
demonstration. 

Of  what  nature  ? 

There  are  three  pleasures  which   correspond  to   the   three 
principles,  and  also  three  desires  and  governing  powers. 
-    How  do  you  mean  ?   he  said. 

There  is  one  principle  with  which  a  man  learns,  another 
with  which  he  is  angry ;  the  third,  having  many  forms,  has  no 
single  name,  but  is  termed  appetitive,  from  the  extraordinary 
strength  and  vehemence  of  the  pleasures  of  eating  and  drinking 
and  the  other  sensual  appetites  ;  also  money  loving,  because 
g^.  these  sort  of  denires  can  only  be  gratified  by  the  help  of 
money. 

That  b  true,  he  said. 

If  we  were  to  say  that  the  loves  and  pleasures  of  thb  third 
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part  of  the  soul  were  ooQcerued  with  gain,  we  shoald  tlien  be 
able  to  fall  back  on  a  single  class ;  and  might  tralj  describe 
this  part  of  the  soul  as  loving  gain  or  money. 

Tes,  I  should  say  that. 

Again,  is  not  the  passionate  element  wholly  set  on  ruling 
and  conquering  and  getting  fame  ? 

Tme. 

Suppose  we  call  that  contentions  or  ambitioua  —  woold  the 
term  be  suitable? 

Extremely  suitable. 

On  the  other  hand,  every  one  sees  that  the  principle  of 
knowledge  is  wholly  directed  to  the  truth,  and  cares  less  than 
any  of  the  others  for  gain  or  fieune  ? 

Far  less. 

^  True  lover  of  wisdom,"  ^  lover  of  knowledge,"  are  titles 
which  are  rightly  applicable  to  that  part  of  the  soul  ? 

Certainly. 

One  principle  prevails  in  the  souls  of  one  class  of  men,  an- 
other in  others,  just  as  may  happen  ? 

Yes. 

Then  we  may  assume  tliac  there  are  three  classes  of  men  — 
lovers  of  wisdom,  lovers  of  ambition,  lovers  of  gain  ? 

Exactly. 

And  there  are  three  kinds  of  pleasures,  which  are  their 
several  objects? 

Very  true. 

Now,  if  you  examine  the  three  classes,  and  ask  of  them  in 
turn  which  of  their  lives  is  pleasantest,  each  of  them  will  be 
found  praising  his  own  and  depreciating  that  of  others :  the 
money-maker  will  contrast  the  vanity  of  honor  or  of  learning 
with  the  solid  advantages  of  gold  and  silver  ? 

True,  he  said. 

And  the  lover  of  honor  —  what  will  be  his  opinion  ?  Will 
he  not  think  that  the  pleasure  of  riches  is  vulgar,  while  the 
pleasure  of  learniDg,  which  has  no  meed  of  honor,  he  regards 
as  all  smoke  and  nonsense  ? 

True,  he  said. 

But  may  we  not  suppose,  I  said,  that  philosophy  estimates 
other  pleasures  as  nothing  in  comparison  with  the  pleasure  of 
knowing  the  truih,^  and  in   that  abiding,  ever  learning,  in  the 

1  Or  taking  t^j  ^Jokt)?  ov  wdtfu  w6^^m  after  yofi/f«iK,  *♦  to  go  but  a  short  way 
in  pleasure;  "  i.  e.,  to  be  shallow  pleasures  only  in  comparison. 
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panoit  of  trntliy  not  tu  indeed  fium  the  heeren  of  phMmF 
Tlie  other  pleasiires  the  philosopher  disparages  by  calUng  tiMB 
necessary,  meaning  that  if  there  were  no  neoessi^  fcr  thei% 
he  would  not  haTO  them.  * ' 

r, There  ought  to  be  no  doabt  aboat  tfaat»  he  replied*       i* -m. 

Since,  then,  the  pleasures  of  each  dass  and  the  Ii&  of  enoh: 
are  in  dispate,  and  the  question  is  not  which  life  is  mote  or 
»g^'  less  honorable,  or  better  or  worse,  hot  which  b  the  nM»re 
pleasant  or  painless  — how  shall  we  know?  •■  ■'■— i 

I  cannot  tell,  he  said* 

Well,  but  what  ought  to  be  the  criterion  ?  Is  any  better  than 
experience  and  wisdom  and  reason  ? 

There  cannot  be  a  better,  he  said. 

Then,  I  said,  reflect  Of  the  three  individuals,  which  has 
the  greatest  experience  of  all  the  pleasures  which  we  enumer- 
ated ?  Has  the  lover  of  gain  greater  experience  of  the  pleas- 
ure of  knowledge  derived  from  learning  the  nature  of  the  truth 
than  the  philosopher  has  of  the  pleasure  of  gain  ? 

The  philosopher,  he  replied,  has  greatly  the  advantage ;  for 
he  has  aJways  known  the  taste  of  the  other  pleasures  from  his 
youth  upwards :  but  the  lover  of  gain  in  all  his  experience  has 
not  of  necessity  tasted  —  or,  I  should  rather  say,  could  hardly  ■ 
have  tasted  by  any  process  of  learning  the  nature  of  things  — 
the  sweetness  of  intellectual  pleasures. 

Then  the  lover  of  wisdom  has  a  great  advantage  over  the 
lover  of  gain,  for  he  has  a  double  experience  ? 
.  -Very  great  indeed. 

Again,  has  the  philosopher  greater  experience  of  the  pleas- 
ures of  honor,  or  the  lover  of  honor  of  the  pleasures  of  knowl- 
edge? 

Nay,  he  said,  they  are  all  honored  in  proportion  as  they  * 
attain  their  object ;  for  the  rich  man  and  the  brave  man  and 
the  wise  man  alike  have  their  crowd  of  worshippers,  and  as 
they  an  receive  honor  they  all  have  experience  of  the  pleasnrea 
of  honor,  but  the  delight  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  knowledge 
of  true  being  is  known  to  the  philosopher  only. 

His  experience,  then,  will  enable  him  to  judge  better  than 
any  one  ? 

Far  better. 

And  he  is  the  only  one  who  has  wisdom  as  well  as  experi- 
ence? 

Certainly. 
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The  very  faculty  which  is  the  instrument  of  jadgment  is  not 
possessed  by  the  coretons  or  ayaricioas  man,  bat  only  by  the 
philosopher  ? 

What  £Acalty  ? 

Season,  which,  as  we  were  saying,  ought  to  have  the  deoisioii* 


And  reasoning  is  pecaliarly  his  instrument? 

Certainly. 

K  wealth  and  gain  were  the  criterion,  then  what  the  loTer 
of  gain  praised  and  blamed  would  surely  be  truest  ? 

Assuredly. 

Or  if  honor  or  victory  or  courage,  in  that  case  the  ambitions 
or  contentious  would  decide  best  ? 

Clearly. 

But  since  experience  and  wisdom  and  reason  are  the  judges, 
the  inference  of  course  is,  that  the  truest  pleasures  are  those 
which  are  approved  by  the  lover  of  wisdom  and  reason.  And 
so  we  arrive  at  the  result,  that  the  pleasure  of  the  Intel-  ^^q 
ligent  part  of  the  soul  is  the  pleasantest  of  the  three,  and 
that  he  in  whom  this  is  the  ruling  principle  has  the  pleasantest 
life? 

Unquestionably,  he  said,  the  wise  man  has  the  fullest  right 
to  approve  of  his  own  life. 

And  what  does  the  judge  affirm  to  be  the  life  which  is  next, 
and  the  pleasure  which  is  next? 

Clearly  that  of  the  soldier  and  lover  of  honor :  that  is  nearer 
to  himself  than  that  of  the  trader. 

Last  comes  the  lover  of  gain. 

Very  true,  he  said. 

Twice,  then,  has  the  just  man  overthrown  the  unjust ;  and  now 
comes  the  third  trial,  which  is  sacred  to  the  Olympic  saviour 
Zeus :  a  sage  whispers  in  my  ear  that  no  pleasure  except  that 
of  the  wise  is  quite  true  and  pure  —  all  others  are  a  shadow 
only  ;  and  this  will  surely  prove  the  greatest  and  most  decisive 
of  falls  ? 

Yes,  the  greatest ;  but  will  you  explain  how  this  is  ? 

If  you    will   answer,   I   will    think,  I  said,  while  you  are 


answenug. 


Put  your  questions. 

Say,  then,  is  not  pleasure  opposed  to  pain  ? 

True. 

And    there  is  a  neutral  state  which  is  neither  pleasure  nor 


pain  ? 
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:.  A  state  which  is  intermediAte,  and  a  sort  of  reposa  of  Urn 
soul  ahoat  either  —  that  is  what  you  meau  ? 


m    * • mmm* 


-J^ 


M'  Toa .remeaiber  what  people  say  when  thej  an  sick? 

What  do  they  say  ? 

That  after  all  nothing  Is  pleasanter  than  health.  But  tteo 
they  never  knew  that  this  was  the  greatest  of  pleasoras  mtil 
Hhay  were  ilL 

Yesy  I  remember,  he  said. 

And  when  persons  are  soffering  from  acute  pain  yoo  nMMt 
haie  heard  them  say  that  there  is  nothing  pleasanter  than  to 
get  rid  of  their  pain  ? 

I  liave. 

And  there  are  many  other  cases  of  suffering  in  which  the 
mere  rest  and  cessation  of  pain,  and  not  any  positive  enjoyment^ 
is  extolled  by  them  as  the  greatest  pleasure  ? 

Tesy  he  Mid,  at  the  time,  rest  is  pleasant  and  delightlhl  to 
them. 

Again,  when  pleasure  ceases,  that  sort  of  rest  will  not  be 
pleasant  but  painful  ? 
.    Doubtless,  he  said. 

Then  the  intermediate  state  of  rest  will  be  pleasure  and  will 
also  be  pain? 

That  is  assumed. 

But  can  that  which  is  neither  become  both  ? 

I  should  say  not 

And  both  pleasure  and  pains  are  motions  in  the  soul,  are  they 
not? 


.g .        But  that  which  is  neither  was  just  now  shown  to  be  rest 

and  not  motion,  and  iu  a  mean  between  them  ? 
'   Yes. 

How,  then,  can  we  be  right  in  saying  that  the  absence  of  pain 
is  pleasure,  or  that  the  absence  of  pleasure  is  pain  ? 

Impossible. 

Then  this  is  an  appearance  only  and  not  a  reality  ;  that  is  to 
say,  the  rest  is  pleasure  at  the  moment  and  in  comparison  of 
what  is  painful,  and  painful  in  comparison  of  what  is  pleasant ; 
but  all  these  representations,  when  tried  by  the  test  of  true  pleas> 
ure,  are  unsound  and  h  species  of  imposition  ? 

Thnt  is  the  iii^renoe. 

Look  at  the  other  class  of  pleasures  which  have  no  antece- 
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'dent  ptuns  and  yon  will  no  longer  suppose,  as  you  perhaps  may 
at  present,  that  pleasure  is  only  the  cessation  of  pain,  or  pain 
of  pleasure. 

What  pleasures,  he  said,  and  where  sliall  I  find  them  ? 

There  are  many  of  them :  take  as  an  example  the  pleasures 
of  smell,  which  are  very  great  and  have  no  antecedent  pains ; 
they  oome  in  a  moment,  and  when  they  depart  leave  no  pain 
behind  them. 

Most  true,  he  said.  •     - 

Let  us  not,  then,  be  induced  to  believe  that  pure  pleasure  is 
the  cessation  of  pain,  or  pain  of  pleasure. 

No. 

Still,  the  more  numerous  and  violent  pleasures  which  reach 
the  soul  through  the  body  are  generally  of  this  sort  —  they  are 
reliefs  of  pain. 

That  is  true. 

And  is  not  this  also  true  of  the  anticipations  of  pleasure  and 
pain  which  precede  them  and  are  followed  by  them  ? 

Yes. 

Shall  I  give  yon  an  illustration  of  them  ? 

Let  me  hear. 

Tou  would  allow,  I  said,  that  there  is  in  nature  an  upper  and 
lower  and  middle  region  ? 

I  admit  that 

And  if  a  person  were  to  go  from  the  lower  to  the  middle 
region,  would  he  not  imagine  that  he  is  going  up ;  and  he  who 
is  standing  in  the  middle  and  sees  whence  he  has  come,  would 
imagine  that  he  is  already  in  the  upper  region  ?  for  he  has 
never  seen  the  true  upper  world. 

To  be  sure,  he  said ;  how  can  he  think  otherwise  ? 

But  if  he  were  taken  back  again  he  would  imagine  that  he 
was  descending,  and  that  would  be  true  ? 

No  doubt 

All  that  would  arise  out  of  his  ignorance  of  the  true  upper 
and  middle  and  lower  regions  ? 

Yes. 

Then  can  you  wonder  that  persons  who  are  inexperienced  in 
the  truth,  as  they  have  wrong  ideas  about  many  other  things, 
should  have  wrong  i<leas  about  pleasure  and  pain  and  the  inter- 
mediate; so  that  when  drawn  towards  the  painful  they  are 
really  pained  and  know  the  truth,  but  when  drawn  away  ^q- 
from  pain  to  the  neutral  or  intermediate  state,  they  firmly 
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beliere  that  they  have  reached  the  goal  of  satie^  and  pleasure ; 
they,  not  knowing  pleasure,  err  in  comparing  pain  with  the  ab- 
sence of  pain;  which  is  like  oompaiiDg  black  with  gray  instead 
oi  white,  —  can  you  wonder,  I  say,  at  this? 

No,  indeed ;  I  should  be  much  more  disposed  to  wonder  at 
the  opposite. 

Look  at  the  matter  thus :  Hunger,  thirst,  and  the  like,  are 
inanitions  of  the  bodily  state  ? 

Yes.  •  ', 

'  And  ignorance  and  folly  are  inanitions  of  the  soul  ? 

True. 

And  food  and  wisdom  are  the  corresponding  satisfiicdons  of 
either  ? 

Certainly. 

And  is  the  satisfiEtction  truer  of  that  which  has  less,  or  of  that 
which  has  more  existence  ? 

Clearly,  of  that  which  has  more. 

Which  classes  of  things  are  they  which,  in  your  judgment, 
have  a  greater  share  in  pure  existence,  —  those  of  which  food 
and  drink  and  condiments  and  all  kinds  of  sustenance  are  ex- 
amples, or  the  class  which  contains  true  opinion  and  mind  and, 
in  general,  all  virtue  ?  Put  the  question  in  this  way :  Which 
has  a  more  real  being,  —  that  which  is  concerned  with  the  in- 
variable, the  immortal,  and  the  true,  and  is  found  in  the  invari- 
able, immortal,  true  ;  or  that  which  is  concerned  with  the  vari- 
able aud  mortal,  and  is  found  in  the  variable  and  mortal  ? 

Far  more  excellent,  he  replied,  is  that  which  is  concerned 
with  the  invariable. 

And  does  the  essence  of  the  invariable  partake  of  knowledge 
as  well  as  of  essential  being,  and  in  the  same  degree  ? 

Yes,  of  knowledge  in  the  same  degree. 

And  of  truth  in  the  same  degree  ? 

Yes. 

.  And,  conversely,  that  which  has  less  of  truth  will  also  have 
less  of  essence  ? 

Necessarily. 

Then,  in  general,  those  qualities  which  are  in  the  service  of 
the  body  have  less  of  truth  and  being  than  those  which  are  in 
the  service  of  the  soul  ? 

Far  less. 

And  the  body  has  actually  less  of  truth  and  reality  than  the 
soul  ? 
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That  which  is  filled  with  more  real  existence,  and  actaallj 
has  a  more  real  existence,  is  more  really  filled  than  that  which 
is  filled  with  less  real  existence  and  is  less  real  ? 

Of  course. 

And  if  there  be  a  pleasure  in  being  filled  with  that  which 

agrees  with  nature,  that  which  is  more  really  filled  with  more 

-  real  being  will  have  more  real   and   true  joy  and   pleasure ; 

^whereas  that  which  participates  in  less  real  being  will  be  less 

truly  and  surely  satisfied,  and  will  participate  in  a  less  true  and 

real  pleasure  ? 

'  That  is  not  to  be  doubted.  • 

Those  then  who  know  not  wisdom  and  rirtue,  and  are  .^^ 
always  busy  with  gluttony  and  sensuality,  go  down  and  up 
again  as  far  as  the  mean ;  and  in  this  space  they  move  at  ran- 
dom throughout  life,  but  they  never  pass  into  the  true  upper 
world ;  thither  they  neither  look,  nor  do  they  ever  find  their 
way,  neither  are  they  truly  filled  with  true  being,  nor  do  they 
taste  of  true  and  abiding  pleasure.  Like  brute  animals,  with 
their  eyes  down  and  bodies  bent  to  the  earth  or  leaning  on  the 
dining- table,  they  fatten  and  feed  and  breed,  and,  in  their  exces- 
sive love  of  these  delights,  they  kick  and  butt  at  one  another 
with  horns  and  hoofs  which  are  made  of  iron  ;  and  they  kill  one 
another  by  reason  of  their  insatiable  lust.  For  they  fill  them- 
selves with  that  which  is  not  substantial,  and  the  part  of  them- 
selves which  they  fill  is  also  unsubstantial  and  incontinent. 

Verily,  Socrates,  said  Glaucon,  you  describe  the  life  of  the 
many  like  an  oracle.  .  . 

Their  pleasures  are  mixed  with  pains.  How  can  they  be 
otherwise  ?  For  they  are  mere  images  and  shadows  of  the 
true,  and  are  colored  only  by  contrast,  and  this  way  of  looking 
at  them  doubly  exaggerates  them,  and  implants  in  the  minds  of 
fools  insane  desires  of  them ;  and  they  are  fought  about  as  Stesi- 
chorus  says  that  the  Greeks  fought  about  the  shadow  of  Helen  at 
Troy  in  ignorance  of  the  truth. 

Yes,  inevitably,  he  said ;  that  is  the  way. 

And  must  not  the  like  happen  with  the  spirited  or  passion- 
ate element  of  the  soul  ?  Will  not  the  passionate  man  be  in 
the  like  case,  if  he  carries  his  passion  into  act,  either  because 
he  is  envious  and  ambitious,  or  violent  and  contentious,  or  an- 
gry and  discontented,  and  is  seeking  to  attain  honor  and  victory 

and  the  satisfaction  of  his  anger  without  rea'^on  or  sense  ? 
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Tei|  he  said,  the  tame  will  happen  with  the  sfdrited  rilwiiiwit 


Then  may  we  not  eonfidentlj  aaiert  that  the  loven  of  moBcy 

and  honor,  when  they  seek  their  pleaaoree  nnder  the  goidanee 

and  in  the  company  of  reason,  and  pnnne  after  and  win  the 

jpleasares  whidi  wisdom  shows  them,  will  also  ha^e  the  troest 

pleasures  in  the  highest  degree  whidi  is  attainahle  to  lhem»  in* 

•aamneh  as  they  follow  tmth ;  and  they  will  also  have  those 

^whidi  are  natnnil  to  them,  if  that  whieh  is  host  to  each  one  is 

'also  most  natural  to  him  ? ' 

Tes,  certainly ;  the  best  is  the  most  uatnraL 

Then,  when  the  whole  sool  follows  the  phikeophieal  prind^ile, 
and  there  is  no  division,  the  several  parts  eadi  (rf  them  do  their 
Hg-   own  boslness,  and  are  jnst,  and  each  of  them  enjoy  iheir 
own  best  and  tmest  pleasures  ? 

Exactly. 

But  when  either  ot  the  other  principles  pravails,  it  fidb  in 
attaining  its  own  pleasure,  and  compels  the  others  to  pnirae 
afker  a  shadow  of  pleasure  which  is  not  theirs  ? 

True. 

And  the  greater  the  interral  which  separates  them  from  phi- 
losophy and  reason,  the  more  strange  and  illusive  will  be  the 
pleasure  ? 

Yes. 

And  that  is  farthest  from  reason  which  is  at  the  greatest  dis- 
tance from  law  and  order. 

Clearly. 
'    And  the  lustful  and  tyraonical  desires  are  at  the  greatest  dis- 
tance? 

Yes. 

And  the  royal  and  orderly  desires  are  nearest  ? 


Then  the  tyrant  will  live  most  unpleasantly,  and  the  king 
most  pleasantly  ? 

Yes. 

Would  you  know  the  measure  of  the  interval  between  them  ? 
'    If  you  will  tell  me. 

-  There  appear  to  be  three  pleasures,  one  geooine  and  two 
spurious:  now  the  transgreraion  of  the  tyrant  reaches  a  point 
beyond  the  spnrious  ;  he  has  run  away  from  the  region  of  law 
and  reason,  aiid  taken  up  his  abode  with  certain  slave  pleasures 
which  are  his  satellites,  nnd  the  measure  of  his  inferiority  can 
only  be  expressed  in  a  figure. 
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How  18  that  ?   he  said. 

I  assame,  I  suid,  that  the  tyrant  is  in  the  third  place  from  the 
oligarchy  as  the  democrat  was  in  the  middle  ? 
•     Yes. 

And  if  there  is  troth  in  what  has  preceded,  he  will  be  wed- 
ded to  an  image  of  pleasure  which  is  thrice  removed  as  to  trutii 
from  the  pleasure  of  the  oligarch. 

He  wilL 

And  the  oligarch  is  third  from  the  royal ;  for  we  count  aa 
one  royal  and  ari^itocratical  ? 
'  '  Tes,  be  is  third. 

Then  the  tyrant  is  removed  from  true  pleasure  by  the  space 
of  a  number  wliich  is  three  times  three  [3X3=^9  J? 

That  is  mani&st. 

The  shadow  then  ^  (or  diminishing  reflection)  of  tyrannical 
pleasure,  will  be  a  superficiKl  figure,  whicli  is  determined  by 
the  number  of  length  [that  is,  a  square  of  three,  the  number 
which  is  called  the  number  of  length  being  9]  ? 

Exactly. 

And  if  we  consider  thU  line  [of  nine]  wliich  represents  the 
interval  between  the  tyrannical  and  true  pleasure,  in  reference 
to  the  square  and  third  iucrement,  there  is  no  ditficulty  in  see- 
ing bow  vast  the  interval  of  distance  becomes. 

Yes  ;  the  arithmetician  will  easily  do  the  sum. 

Aud  if  a  person,  instead  of  going  from  the  tynmt  to  the 
king,  inverts  the  order,  and  tellst  the  measure  of  the  interval 
which  separates  the  king  from  the  tyrant  iu  truth  of  pleasure, 
he  will  find  him,  when  the  multiplication  is  completed,  living 
729  times  more  pleasantly,  and  the  tyrant  more  painfully  .^^ 
by  this  same  interval. 

What  a  wonderful  calculation!  And  how  enormous  is  the 
interval  which  separates  the  just  from  the  unjusti  in  regard  to 
pleasure  and  pain ! 

Yet  a  true  calculation,  I  said,  and  a  number  which  nearly 
concerns  human  life,  if  human  life  is  concerned  with  days  and 
nights  and  months  and  years.^ 

Yes,  he  said,  human  life  is  certainly  concerned  with  thera. 

Then  if  the  good  and  just  man  be  thus  superior  in  pleasure 
to  the  evil  and  unjust,  his  superiority  will  be  infinitely  greater 
in  propriety  of  life  and  in  beauty  and  virtue  ? 

1  The  square  number  suggests  a  figure  which  is  called  a  shadow. 
*i  72!)  nenvly  equals  the  number  of  days  and  nigiits  in  the  year. 
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ImmeasaraMy  greater,  indeed,  he  gaid,  ...t 

:.:•.  Well,  I  Mid,  and  now  we  have  arrived  at  this  poiiil  I  maj 

retame  the  beginning  of  the  argument^  whidi  aroae  out  of  aonia 

one  saying  that  injustice  was  a  gain  to  the  perfiseUj  u^ost  who 

.was  reputed  to  be  just.    Was  not  that  said  ?        . 

•^1  Yes,  that  was  said. 

Come  then,  I  said,  and  now  that  we  have  defwnnined  the 
power  and  quality  of  jostioe  and  iiyustioe,  let  ns  hare  a  word 
i-with  him.    -  y. 

What  shall  we  say  to  him  ? 

Let  ns  make  an  image  of  the  sopl,  that  he  may  have  his  own 
words  presented  before  his  eyes. 

What  sort  of  an  image  ?  * 

An  ideal  image  of  the  soul,  like  the  creations  of  aaoient 
mythology,  such  as  the  Chimera  or  Soylla  or  Cerberus,  or  any 
odier  in  which  two  or  more  different  natures  are  said  to  grow 
into  one. 

There  are  said  to  have  been  sudi  unions. 

Then  do  you  now  model  the  form  of  a  multitudinous,  poly- 
oephaloos  beast,  having  a  ring  of  heads  of  all  manner  of  beasts, 
tame  and  wild,  which  he  is  able  to  generate  and  metamorphose 
at  will. 

That,  he  said,  implies  marvelous  powers  in  the  artist;  but, 
as  language  is  more  pliable  than  wax  or  similar  substances,  I 
have  done  as  you  say. 

Suppose  now  that  you  make  a  second  form  as  of  a  lion,  and 
a  third  of  a  man,  the  second  smaller  than  the  first,  and  the  third 
smaller  than  the  second. 

That,  he  said,  is  an  easier  task ;  and  I  have  made  them  as 
you  say.  , 

Then  now  join  them,  and  let  the  three  grow  into  one. 
.  That  has  been  accomplished. 

Now  fashion  the  outside  into  a  single  image,  as  of  a  man,  so 
that  he  who  is  not  able  to  look  within,  and  sees  only  the  outer 
hull  or  vessel,  may  believe  the  beast  to  be  a  single  human 
creature. 
That  is  completed,  he  said. 

And  now  let  us  say  to  him  who  maintains  the  profitableness 
of  justice  and  the  unprofitableness  of  injustice,  that  his  doctrine 
amounts  to  this :  he  is  asserting  that  his  interest  is  to  feast  and 

589   ^^^^"8^^^°  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^0  lion-like  qualities  and  to  starve 
and  weaken  the  man ;  who  in  consequence  of  this  is  at  the 
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'mercy  of  either  of  the  other  two,  and  he  is  not  to  attempt  to 
fiuniliarize  or  harmonize  them  with  one  another :  he  ought 
rather  to  sufifer  them  to  fight  and  hite  and  devour  one  another. 

Certamly,  he  said;  that  is  what  the  approver  of  injastice 
aaye. 

To  him  the  supporter  of  justice  makes  answer  that  he  ought 
rather  to  aim  in  all  he  says  and  does  at  strengthening  the  man 
within  him,  in  order  that  he  may  be  able  to  govem  the  many- 
headed  monster.  Like  a  good  husbandman  he  should  be  watch- 
ing and  tending  the  gentle  shoots,  and  preventing  the  wild  ones 
from  growing ;  making  a  treaty  with  the  lion-heart,  and  uniting 
the  several  parts  with  one  another  and  with  themselves. 

Yes,  he  said,  that  is  quite  what  the  maintaiuer  of  justice  will 

And  in  every  point  of  view,' whether  of  pleasure,  honor,  or 
advantage,  the  approver  of  justice  is  right  and  speaks  the  truth, 
and  the  disapprover  is  wrong,  and  fabe,  and  ignorant  ? 

Yes,  truly. 

Come,  now,  and  let  us  reason  with  the  unjust,  who  is  not 
intentionally  in  error.  "  Sweet  Sir,"  we  will  say  to  him,  **  what 
think  you  of  the  noble  and  ignoble  ?  Is  not  the  noble  that 
which  subjects  the  beast  to  the  man,  or  rather  to  the  god  in 
man;  and  the  ignoble  that  which  subjects  the  man  to  the 
beast  ?  **     He  can  hardly  avoid  admitting  this,  —  can  he  now  ? 

Not  if  he  has  any  regard  for  my  opinion. 

But,  if  he  admit  this,  we  may  ask  him  another  question: 
How  would  a  man  profit  if  he  received  gold  and  silver  on  the 
condition  that  he  was  to  enslave  the  noblest  part  of  him  to  the 
worst?  Who  can  imagine  that  a  man  who  sold  his  son  or 
daughter  into  slavery  for  money,  especially  if  he  sold  them  into 
the  hands  of  fierce  and  evil  men,  would  be  the  gainer,  however 
large  might  be  the  sum  which  he  received?  And  will  any  one 
say  that  he  is  not  a  miserable  caitiff  who  sells  his  own  .^^ 
divine  being  to  that  which  is  most  atheistical  and  detest- 
able, and  has  no  pity  ?  Eriphyle  took  the  necklace  as  the 
price  of  her  husband's  life,  but  he  is  taking  a  bribe  in  order  to 
compass  a  worse  ruin. 

Yes,  said  Glaucon,  far  worse,  I  will  answer  for  him. 

Is  not  intemperance  censured,  I  said,  because  in  this  condition 
that  huge  multiform  monster  is  allowed  to  be  too  much  at 
large  ? 

Clearly. 
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•  And  pride  and  BoUemMts  ara  bUunad,  as  oooaaoning  llw 
growth  and  incraaBe  of  the  lion  and  serpent  dement  oot  of 
proportion?  .  .>.  ^ 


Aiid  Inxnry  and  softness  are  Uamed,  beoanse  they  relax  and 
weaken  this  same  dement^  and  make  a  man  a  ooward  ?   ^ : 
ti  Very  tmot  ■•  >■  .,       -.••.•rri 

.  i  And  is  not  a  man  rq>roached  for  flattery  and  meanness  who 
sobordinates  the  ^irifed  animal  to  the  unruly  monster,  and,  jfar 
die  sake  of  money,  of  which  he  ean  never  haye  enough,  habitn* 
•tea  him  in  the  days  of  his  youth  to  be  trampled  in  jthu  mod,  and 
from  being  a  lion  to  become  a  monkey  ?  ...} 

Truoy  he  said. 

And  why  are  yulgarity  and  handicrafl  arts  a  reproaohP 
Only  because  they  imply. *.natumi  weakness  of  Uie  higher  prio- 
dple,  and  the  individual  is  unaMe  to  control  the  creatures  within 
him,  but  has  to  court  them,  and  his  ouly  study  is  how  to  flatter 
them?  ' 

That  appears  to  be  true. 

And,  tlierefore,  that  he  may  be  mider  tlie  same  rule  as  the 
best,  we  say  that  he  ought  to  be  tlie  servant  of  the  best ;  not,  as 
Thrasymachus  supposed,  to  the  injury  of  him  who  served,  but 
because  every  one  had  better  be  ruled  by  divioe  wisdom  dwell- 
ing within  him ;  or,  if  that  be  impossible,  then  by  an  external 
authority,  in  order  that  we  may  be  all,  as  £ir  as  possible,  under 
the  same  government  ? 

True,  he  said. 

And  this  is  clearly  seen  to  be  the  intention  of  the  law,  whidi 
is  the  ally  of  the  whole  dty ;  and  is  seen  also  in  the  authority 
which  is  excTted  over  children,  and  the  refusal  to  allow  them  to 
be  free  until  the  time  when,  as  in  a  State,  we  have  given  them 
^Q.    a  constitution,  and  by  cultivation  of  the  higher  element 

.  have  established  in  their  hearts  a  watchman  and  ruler  like 
our  own,  and  when  this  is  done  they  may  go  thdr  ways. 

Yes,  he  said,  that  U  a  further  proof. 

In  what  point  of  view,  then,  and  on  what  ground  shall  a  man 
be  profited  by  injustice  or  intemperance  or  other  baseness,  even 
though  he  acquire  money  or  power  ? 

There  is  no  ground  on  which  this  can  be  maintained. 

What  shall  he  profit,  if  his  injustice  be  undetected  ?  for  he 
who  is  undetected  only  gets  worse,  whereas  he  who  is  detected 
and  punished  bus  the  brutiil  part  of  his  nature  silenced  aiul  hu- 
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mauized ;  the  gentler  element  in  him  is  liberated,  and  his  whole 
•oul  is  perfected  and  ennobled  by  the  acquirement  of  justice  and 
temperance  and  wisdom,  more  than  the  body  ever  is  by  receiv- 
ing gtfU  of  beauty,  strength,  and  health,  in  proportion  as  the  soul 
is  more  honorable  tlian  the  body. 

Certainly,  he  said. 

The  man  of  understanding  will  concentrate  himself  on  thia 
as  the  work  of  life.  And  in  the  first  place,  he  will  honor  studies 
which  impress  these  qualities  on  his  soul,  and  will  disregard 
others? 

Clearly,  he  said. 

In  the  next  place,  he  will  keep  under  his  body,  and  so  far  will 
he  be  from  yielding  to  brutal  and  irrational  pleasures,  that  he 
will  regard  even  health  as  quite  a  secondary  matter ;  his  first 
object  will  btt  not  that  he  may  be  fair  or  strong  or  well,  unless 
he  is  likely  thereby  to  gain  temperance,  but  he  will  be  always 
desirous  of  preserving  the  harmony  of  the  body  for  the  sake  of 
the  concord  of  the  soul  ? 

Certainly,  he  replied,  that  he  will,  if  he  has  true  music  in 
him. 

And  there  is  a  principle  of  order  and  harmony  in  the  acqui- 
sition of  wealth ;  this  also  he  will  observe,  and  will  not  allow 
himself  to  be  dazzled  by  the  opinion  of  the  world,  and  heap  up 
riches  to  his  own  infinite  harm  ? 

I  think  not,  he  said. 

He  will  look  at  the  city  which  is  within  him,  and  take  care  to 
avoid  any  change  of  his  own  institutions,  such  as  might  arise 
either  from  abundance  or  from  want ;  and  he  will  duly  regulate 
his  acquiiiition  and  expense,  in  so  far  as  he  is  able  ? 

Very  true. 

And,  for  the  same  reason,  he  will  accept  such  honors  as    .^^ 
he  deems  likely  to  make  him  a  better  man ;  but  those  which 
are  likely  to  disorder  his  constitution,  whether  private  or  public 
honors,  he  will  avoid  ? 

Then,  if  this  be  his  chief  care,  he  will  not  be  a  politician  ? 

By  the  dog  of  Egypt,  he  will  I  in  the  city  which  is  his  own, 
though  in  his  native  country  perhaps  not,  unless  some  providen- 
tial accident  should  occur. 

I  understand  ;  you  speak  of  that  city  of  which  we  are  the 
founders,  and  which  exists  in  idea  only  ;  for  I  do  not  think  that 
there  is  such  an  one  anywhere  on  earth  ? 

In  heaven,  I  replied,  there  is  laid  up  a  pattern  of  such  a  city. 
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md  Iw  who  dedrM  maj  bduld  Uiii^  and  beholding,  gonnt  Ub> 
nlf  uooriin^y.  Bnt  whstfaer  thertt  reany  b  or  erer  will  1m 
■och  an  one  U  of  no  ifflportUM  to  him ;  tn  he  wQl  Mt  Heotd* 
ingto  the  Ikwi  of  that  dtf  and  of  noodwr?  . .      .  -: 

TnMihanid. 


BOOK 


OF  the  many  excellences  which  I  perceire  in  the  order    .g. 
of  our  State,  there  is  none  which  upon  reflection 
pleases  me  better  than  the  rule  about  poetry. 

What  rule  ? 

The  rule  about  rejecting  imitative  poetry,  which  certainly 
ought  not  to  be  received ;  as  I  see  far  more  dearly  now  tliat  the 
parts  of  the  soul  have  been  distinguished. 

What  do  you  mean  by  that  ? 

Speaking  in  confidence,  for  I  should  not  like  to  have  my  words 
repeated  to  the  tragedians  and  the  rest  of  the  imitative  tribe  — 
but  I  do  not  mind  saying  to  you  that  all  poetical  imitations  are 
a  sort  of  outrage  on  the  understanding  of  the  hearers,  and  that 
the  only  cure  of  this  is  the  knowledge  of  their  true  nature. 

Explain  the  purport  of  your  remark. 

Well,  I  will  tell  you  :  although  I  have  always  from  my  earli- 
est youth  had  an  awe  and  love  of  Homer,  which  even  now  makes 
the  words  falter  on  my  lips,  for  he  is  the  great  captain  and 
teacher  of  all  that  goodly  band  of  Tragic  writers ;  but  a  man 
is  not  to  be  reverenced  before  the  truth,  and  therefore  I  will 
speak  out 

Very  good,  he  said. 

Listen  to  me  then,  or  rather,  answer  me. 

Put  your  question. 

Can  you  tell  me  what  imitation  is  ?  for  I  really  do  not  know. 

A  likely  thing,  then,  that  I  shall  know. 

Why  not  ?  even  supposing  that  you  were  dull,  may  not  ^q^ 
the  duller  eye  oflen  see  a  thing  sooner  than  the  keener  ? 

That  is  true,  he  said ;  but  in  your  presence  I  should  not  have 
the  courage  to  speak,  even  if  I  had  anything  to  say.  Will  you 
examine  for  yourself? 

Well  then,  shall  we  begin  as  usual  by  bringing  a  number  of 
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Individ  uaLs  which  have  aoommon  name  under  one  form  or 
that  hti8  been  oor  asual  plan  —  do  you  understand  me  ? 

I  do. 

Let  U8  take  any  instance ;  there  are  beds  and  tables  in  the 
world,  and  many  of  them,  are  there  not  ? 

Yes. 

But  tliere  are  only  two  ideas  or  forms  of  them  —  one  the  idea 
of  a  bed,  the  other  of  a  table.  , 

True. 

And  the  maker  of  either  of  them  makes  a  bed  or  he  makes  a 
table  for  our  use,  in  accordance  with  the  idea  —  that  is  our  way 
of  speaking  of  this  and  similar  instances  —  but  he  does  not  make 
the  ideas  themselves. 

Certainly  not. 

And  there  is  another  artist,  —  I  should  like  to  know  what 
you  would  sny  of  him. 

Who  is  he  ? 

One  who  is  the  maker  of  all  the  works  of  all  other  workmen. 

What  an  extraordinary  man  I 

Wait  a  little,  and  there  will  be  more  reason  for  your  saying 
that  For  this  is  he  who  makes  not  only  vessels  of  every  kind, 
but  plants  and  animals,  himself  and  all  other  things  —  the  earth 
and  heaven,  and  the  things  which  are  in  heaven,  or  under  the 
earth ;  he  makes  the  god^  also. 

He  must  be  a  rare  mtister  of  his  art. 

O !  you  are  unbelieving,  are  you  ?  Do  you  mean  that  there 
is  no  such  maker  or  creator,  or  that  in  one  sense  there  might  be 
a  maker  of  all  these  things  but  not  in  another  ?  Do  you  not 
see  that  there  is  a  way  in  which  you  could  make  them  yourself? 

What  is  this  way  ? 

An  easy  way  enough ;  or  rather,  there  are  many  ways  in 
which  the  feat  might  be  accomplished,  none  quicker  than  that 
of  turning  a  mirror  round  and  round,  and  catching  the  sun  and 
the  heavens,  and  the  earth  and  yourself,  and  other  animals  and 
plants,  and  all  the  other  creations  of  art  as  well  as  nature,  in 
the  mirror. 

Yes,  he  said,  but  that  is  an  appearance  only. 

Very  good,  I  said,  you  are  coming  to  the  point  now ;  and  the 
painter,  as  I  conceive,  is  just  a  creator  of  this  sort,  is  he  not? 

That  is  true. 

But  then  I  suppose  you  will  say  that  what  he  creates  is  un- 
true. Aud  yet  there  is  a  sense  in  which  the  painter  also  creates 
a  bed  ? 
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Te»,  lie  said,  but  not  a  real  bed. 

And  what  of  the  maker  of  the  bed  ?  were  yon  not  say-   .^i. 
ing  that  be  does  not  make  the  idea  which,  according  to  our 
view,  is  the  essence  of  the  bed,  but  only  a  particular  bed? 

Yes,  I  did  say  that. 

Then  if  he  does  not  make  that  which  exists  he  cannot  make 
true  existence,  but  only  some  semblance  of  existence ;  and  if 
any  one  were  to  say  that  the  work  of  the  maker  of  the  bod,  or 
of  any  other  workman,  has  real  existence,  he  could  hardly  be 
supposed  to  be  speaking  the  truth. 

At  any  rate,  he  replied,  philosophers  would  say  that  he  was 
not  speaking  the  truth. 

Can  we  wonder,  then,  that  there  is  an  indistinctness  about  his 
work  too,  when  compared  with  truth  ? 

No  indeed. 

Suppose  that  we  inquire  into  the  nature  of  this  imitator  as 
teen  in  the  examples  given  ? 

If  you  please. 

Well  then,  here  are  three  beds ;  one  is  natural,  which,  as  I 
think  that  we  may  say,  is  made  by  Grod,  —  no  one  else  can  be 
the  maker  ? 

No. 

There  is  another  which  is  the  work  of  the  carpenter  ? 

Yes. 

And  the  work  of  the  painter  is  a  third  ? 

Yes. 

Beds,  then,  are  of  three  kinds,  and  there  are  three  artists  who 
superintend  them  :  Grod,  the  maker  of  the  bed,  and  the  painter  ? 

Yes,  there  are  three  of  them. 

God,  whether  from  choice  or  from  necessity,  made  one  bed 
and  one  only ;  two  or  more  such  ideal  beds,  neither  ever  have 
been  or  ever  will  be  made  by  God. 

Why  is  that  ? 

Because  even  if  he  had  made  but  two,  still  a  third  would 
appear  behind  them  in  which  the  idea  of  both  of  them  would  be 
contained,  and  that  would  be  the  ideal  bed  and  not  the  two 
others. 

Very  true,  he  said. 

God  knew  this,  and  he  desired  to  be  the  real  maker  of  a 
real  bed,  not  a  particular  maker  of  a  particular  bed,  and  there- 
fore ill  nature  he  created  one  bed  only. 

Yes,  that  mav  be  assumed. 
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Sliall  w6»  then,  ipeak  of  him  m  the  natoral  Mlhor  €r  wAm 
of  the  bed?  '  '    •?/ 

Yesv  he  replied ;  as  his  natnxe  if  so  should  his  neme  he^  sbI 
his  nature  is  that  he  is  the  ereator  of  due  and  of  all  odMr 

tninffs*  •.*-«  A-*t 

Aiid  what  shall  we  saj  of  the  carpoiter — is  not  he  also'ths 
maker  of  the  bed  ?   '  ••        •  ;  ...   .•-i.-i'.^ii.t-.-jut 

~''  Bat  would  you  call  the  painter  a  ereator  and  maker  P  \^  '» 

Yet  if  he  is  not  the  maker  what  is  he  in  rdation  to  the  bed? 

I  think,  he  said,  that  we  may  fidrly  designate  him  aa  Ae 
imitator  of  that  which  the  others  make. 

Gk)ody  I  sud ;  then  you  call  him  an  imitator  who  is  tidid  ia 
the  descent  from  nature  ? 

CSertainly,  he  said. 

And  the  tragic  poet  is  an  imitator,  and  therefore^  like  all  othsr 
imitators,  he  is  thrice  removed  from  the  king  and  ftoa  dw 
truth? 

That  appears  to  be  the  case. 
.g^       Then  about  the  imitator  we  are  agreed.   And  now  about 
the  painter,  I  would  like  to  know  whether  he  imitates  that 
.which  originally   exists  in   nature,  or  only  the  oreati(His  of 
artists  ? 

The  latter. 

As  they  are,  or  as  they  appear  ?  you  have  still  to  detennine 
this. 

What  do  you  mean  ?  ^ 

I  mean,  that  you  may  look  at  a  bed  from  different  points  of 
view,  obliquely  or  directly,  or  from  any  other  point  of  Tiew,  and 
the  bed  will  appear  different,  but  there  is  no  difference  in  real- 
ity.    And  this  is  true  of  all  things.  -^i 

Yes,  he  said,  they  differ,  but  only  in  appearance. 

Now  let  me  ask  you  another  question :  Which  is  the  art  of 
painting  —  an  imitation  of  things  as  they  are,  or  as  they  ^pear 
—  of  appearance  or  of  reality  ? 

Of  appearance. 

Then  the  imitator,  I  said,  is  a  long  way  off  the  truth,  and 
can  do  all  things  because  he  lightly  touches  on  a  small  part  of 
them,  and  that  part  an  image.  For  example ;  a  painter  will 
paint  a  cobbler,  carpenter,  or  any  other  artist,  though  he  knows 
nothing  of  their  arts ;  and,  if  he  is  a  good  artist,  he  may  deceive 
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children  or  simpce  persons,  when  he  shows  them  his  picture  of 
a  carpenter  from  a  distance,  and  thej  will  fancy  that  they  are 
looking  at  a  real  carpenter. 
-    Certainly. 

And  whenever  any  one  informs  ns  that  he  has  found  a  man 
who  knows  all  the  arts,  and  all  things  else  that  everyhody 
knows,  and  every  single  thing,  with  a  higher  degree  of  accuracy 
than  any  other  man  —  whoever  tells  us  this,  I  think  that  we 
can  only  imagine  him  to  be  a  simple  creature  who  is  likely  to 
have  been  deceived  by  some  wizard  or  actor  whom  he  met, 
and  whom  he  thought  all  knowing,  because  he  himself  was  un- 
able to  analyze  the  nature  of  knowledge  and  ignorance  and 
imitation. 

That  is  very  true,  he  said. 

Or  again  ;  when  we  hear  persons  saying  that  the  tragedians, 
and  Homer,  who  is  at  their  head,  know  all  the  arts  and  all 
things  human,  virtue  as  well  as  vice,  and  divine  things  too,  for 
that  the  good  poet  must  know  what  he  is  talking  about,  and 
that  he  who  has  not  this  knowledge  can  never  be  a  poet,  we 
ought  to  consider  whether  iu  this  also  there  is  not  a  similar 
illusion.  Perhaps  they  may  have  been  deceived  by  imita-  .^^ 
tors,  and  may  never  have  considered  when  they  saw  their 
works  that  tliese  were  but  imitations  thrice  removed  from  the 
truth,  and  could  easily  be  made  without  any  knowledge  of  the 
truth,  because  they  are  appearances  only  and  not  real  sub* 
stances  ?  Or,  after  all,  they  may  be  in  the  right,  and  poets  do 
really  know  the  things  about  which  they  seem  to  the  many  to 
speak  well  ? 

Tes,  that  is  a  matter  which  has  to  be  considered. 

Now  do  you  suppose  that  if  a  person  were  able  to  make  the 
original  as  well  as  the  image,  he  would  devote  himself  to  the 
image-making  branch  ?  Would  be  allow  this  to  be  the  ruling 
principle  of  his  life,  when  be  could  do  so  much  better  ? 

I  should  say  not. 

The  real  artist  who  knew  what  he  was  imitating  would  be 
interested  in  realities  and  not  in  imitations ;  and  would  leave 
as  memorials  of  himself  works  many  and  fair  ;  and,  instead  of 
being  the  author  of  encomiums,  he  would  prefer  to  be  the  themo 
of  them. 

Yes,  he  said,  that  would  bring  him  much  greater  honor  and 
profit 

Then  I  think  that  we  must  put  a  question   to   Homer ;  not 
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about  medidney  or  any  of  the  arii  to  which  his'  pooaw  Mf 
incidentallj  refer ;  we  ere  not  going  lo  ask  hiin,  or  any  9Am 
poet,  whetlier  he  has  cared  patients  like  AsdepioSy  or  left  he* 
hind  him  a  school  of  medicine  soch  as  were  the  Aadepiads»  or 
wliether  he  onlj  talks  aboot  medicine  at  second-handt  but  we 
haTe  a  right  to  know  respecting  war«  military  lactiosi  potitio^ 
edncatioDy  whidi  are  the  chiefest  and  noblest  snbjeota  of  his 
poemsy  and  we  may  ikirlj  ask  him  about  them.  *  Fiisal 
Homer "  thtti,  we  say,  ^  if  yon  are  only  in  the  seoond  remofo 
fbom  tmth  and  excellence,  and  not  in  the  third  — not  an  inu^p- 
maker  or  imitator  •— and  if  yon  are  able  to  discern  what  pm^ 
snits  make  men  better  or  worse  in  priTate  or  paUic  lifii»  tdl  « 
what  State  was  oyer  better  goTcmeid  by  yoor  help  ?  Thm  good 
order  of  Lacedaemon  is  dae  to  LycnrgtiSy  and  many  otiier  citi«ss 
great  and  small  have  been  similarly  benefited  by  others ;  but 
who  says  that  you  liaye  been  a  good  legislator  to  them  and 
have  done  them  any  good?  Italy  and  Sicily  can  tell  of  CSui* 
rondas,  and  there  is  Solon  who  is  renowned  among  us;  but 
what  city  has  anything  to  say  about  you  ?  "  Is  there  any  dty 
which  he  might  name  ? 

I  think  not,  said  Glauoon ;  not  even  the  Homeridaa  diem* 
selves  pretend  that  be  was  a  legislator. 

fiOO        ^^11»  but  is  there  any  war  which  was  carried  on  by 
him,  or  aided  by  his  counsels,  when  he  was  alive  ? 

There  is  not. 

Or  is  there  any  invention  ^  of  his  applicable  to  the  arts,  or 
to  human  life,  such  as  Thales  the  Milesian,  or  Anacharsis  the 
Scythian,  and  other  ingenious  men  have  made,  which  is  attrib- 
uted to  him  ? 

There  is  nothing  at  all  of  the  kind. 

But,  if  Homer  never  did  any  public  service,  was  he  privately 
a  guide  or  teacher  of  any  ?  Had  he  in  his  life- time  friends  and 
associates  who  loved  him,  and  handed  down  to  posterity  an  Ho- 
meric way  of  life,  such  ta  that  which  Pythagoras  invented  and 
his  followers  continue,  who  are  still  called  after  his  name,  and 
seem  to  have  a  certain  distinction  above  other  men  ? 

Neither  is  there  anything  of  this  kind  recorded  of  him.  For 
surely,  Socrates,  Creophylus,  the  companion  of  Homer,  that 
child  of  fiesh,  whose  name  always  makes  us  laugh,  might  be 
more  justly  ridiculed  for  his  want  of  education,  if,  as  is  said, 
Homer  was  greatly  neglected  by  him  and  others  in  his  own  day 
when  he  was  alive  ? 

1  Omitting  §1$, 
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-  -  Yes,  I  replied,  that  is  the  tradldou.  But-  can  jou  iinagine, 
.GlauooD,  that  if  Homer  bad  reallj  been  able  to  educate  aud 
improve  mankitid,  if  he  had  possessed  knowledge  aud  not  been 
a  mere  imitator  —  can  you  imagine,  I  say,  that  he  would  not 
liave  had  many  followers, and  beeu  honored  and  loved  by  them? 
Protagoras  of  Abdera,  and  Prodicus  of  Ceos,  and  a  host  of 
others,  have  only  to  suggest  to  their  contemporaries  that  they 
will  never  be  able  to  manage  either  their  own  house  or  their 
State  unless  they  are  made  by  them  presidents  of  education ;  and 
for  this  wbdom  of  theirs  tbey  are  so  much  beloved  that  their 
companions  all  but  carry  them  about  on  their  heads.  And  are 
we  to  believe  that  the  contemporaries  of  Homer,  or  again,  of 
Hesiod,  would  have  allowed  either  of  them  to  be^  their  way  as 
.rhapsodists,  if  they  had  really  been  able  to  improve  mankind  ? 
Would  they  not  have  been  as  unwilling  to  part  with  them  as 
with  gold,  aud  have  compelled  them  to  stay  at  home  with  them-? 
Or,  if  the  master  would  not  stay,  then  the  disciples  would  have 
followed  him  about  whithersoever  he  went,  until  they  had  got 
education  enough  ? 

Yes,  Socrates,  that,  I  think,  is  quite  true. 

Then  must  we  not  infer  that  all  the  poets,  beginning  with 
Homer,  are'  only  imitators ;  they  copy  images  of  virtue  and  the 
like,  but  the  truth  they  never  reach?  The  poet  is  like  a  ^^. 
painter  who,  as  has  already  been  observed,  will  make  a 
likeness  of  a  cobbler  though  he  understands  nothing  of  cobbling ; 
and  ihii  is  good  enough  for  those  who  know  no  more  than  he 
does,  and  judge  only  by  colors  and  figures.  Also,  the  poet  lays 
on  certain  colors  of  each  of  the  arts  m  the  shape  of  nouns  and 
verbs,  himself  understanding  their  nature  only  enough  to  imi- 
tate ;  and  other  people,  who  are  as  ignorant  as  he  is  and  judge 
only  from  his  words,  imagine  that  if  he  speaks  of  cobbling  in 
metre  and  harmony  aud  rhythm,  or  of  military  tactics,  or  of 
anything  else,  he  speaks  very  well  —  such  is  the  sweet  influence 
which  melody  and  rhythm  have  naturally.  And  I  think  that 
you  must  know,  for  you  have  often  seen  the  quality  of  poetical 
compositions  when  stripped  of  the  colors  which  music  puts  upon 
them,  and  only  recited  ? 

Yes,  1)6  said. 

They  are  like  faces  which  were  never  really  beautiful,  but 
only  blooming  ;  and  now  the  bloom  of  youth  has  passed  away 
from  them  ? 

Exactly. 
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■■'■  Here  b  aaother  pomt:  The  imitator  or  miker  of  Uio  In^ 
■knows  nothing  of  troe  eziBtenoei  he  knows  eppeerenoes  onl]^ 
Am  I  not  riflht? 


rhen  let  ns  have  a  dear  nndentandinf^  and  not  he  aatfafled 
wiUk  half  an  ei^IanatioD.  v*"'  - 

f'cProoeed*  •••'..  •■t« 

I  .  Of  the  painter  we  Wkj  that  he  wiU  paint  rebsi  and  he  wSl 
paint  a  bridle ?  ■•:■•-    i-.-- 


And  the  worker  in  leather  and  brass  will  make  them.  Bat 
does  the  painter  know  tlie  right  fiirm  of  the  bridle  and  reins  ? 
Naj,  this  can  hardly  be  said  even  of  the  maker;  only  die 
horseman'  iriio  knows  how  to  nse  them  -»he  knows  their  right 
form* 

Most  troe. 

And  may  we  not  saj  the  same  of  all  things  ? 

What? 

That  there  are  three  arts  which  are  concerned  with  all 
things :  one  that  nsesi  another  that  makesi  a  third  that  i"iii*fi^tT 
them? 


.  The  excellence  or  beaatj  or  truth  of  each  stmctnre,  animate 
or  inanimate,  and  of  each  action  of  man,  has  reference  to  the  use 
of  them,  either  natural  or  artificial  ? 

True. 

Then  the  user  of  them  must  have  the  greatest  experience  of 
them,  and  he  must  intimate  to  the  maker  the  good  or  bad  qual- 
ities which  develop  themselyes  in  use ;  for  example,  the  flute- 
pkyer  will  tell  the  flute-maker  which  of  his  flutes  answer  in 
plajing ;  he  will  teU  him  how  he  ought  to  make  them,  aud  the 
other  will  attend  to  him  ? 
-  Of  course. 

The  one  knows  and  therefore  speaks  about  the  goodness  and 
badness  of  flutes,  and  the  other  belieyes  and  obeys  him? 

True. 

The  vessel  is  the  same,  but  about  the  good  aud  bad  qualities 
of  the  vessel  the  maker  will  only  attain  belief ;  and  this  he  will 
gain  from  him  who  knows,  by  talking  to  him  and  hearing  what 
gQo  he  has  to  say,  whereas  the  user  will  have  knowledge  ? 
True. 

But  will  the  imitator  have  knowledge,  or  opinion  only  ?  Will 
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ka  know  from  lAe  wbetlwr  or  no  hb  dniring  b  ttia%lil  or 
basatUblP  or  win  he  hsve  riglii  opbkm  only,  and  bo  ^w^p^lM 
to  depend  on  i^lion  who  hnvo  knowledge^  and  from  whom  ho 
takot  kb  orden  ? 

Neither. 

Then  he  wfll  no  more  have  tme  opinion  than  he  wiH  kafo 
knowle^  aboot  the  goodnem  or  hadnaea  of  that  whkh  he  imi* 
tateaP 

I  aoppoaenot 

Then  die  hnitatife  artiit  wffl  be  hi  a  brilliant  state  of  kitalU* 
gence  about  hia  own  ereationa  ? 

Nay,  rather  the  reverse. 

And  jet  he  will  go  on  imitating  good  and  evil,  of  whibh  he 
has  no  knowledge,  and  will  thereine  only  imitate  the  appear- 
ance whidi  good  and  evil  wear  to  the  ignorant  and  to  the 
▼nIgarP 

ThatwiUbeaU. 

And  so  we  may  fldrlj  oondnde  that  the  imitator  haa  no 
knowledge  worth  mentloningi  Imitation  la  only  a  kind  of  pby 
or  sport,  and  the  tragic  and  epic  poets  are  imitators  in  the  Idgl^ 
est  degree? 

Very  troe. 

Come,  then,  and  answer  this:  Is  not  imitation  concemed 
with  that  whidi  \m  thrice  removed  from  tmth  ? 


And  what  \m  the  ihcolty  in  man  to  whidi  imitation  ia  adp 
dressed? 

What  do  yon  mean? 

I  will  explain  my  meaning :  The  body  whidi  is  large  wlisa 
aeen  near,  appears  small  when  seen  at  a  Stance  ? 

Trne. 

And  the  same  objects  appears  traight  when  looked  at  out  of 
the  water,  and  crooked  when  in  the  water ;  and  the  convex  be- 
comes concave,  owing  to  the  illusion  about  colors  to  which  the 
sight  is  liable.  There  is  no  end  to  this  sort  of  confusion  in  the 
mind ;  and  there  is  a  similar  deception  about  painting  in  light 
and  shade,  and  juggling,  aud  other  iogenious  devices,  which  have 
quite  a  magical  power  of  imposing  upon  our  weakness. 

True. 

And  the  arts  of  measuring  and  numbering  and  weighing  come 
to  the  rescue  of  the  human. understanding  —  that  is  the  beauty 
of  them  —  and  the  apparent  greater  or  les^,  or  more  or  heavier, 

▼OL.  IL  9S 
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BO  longer  itfgn  in  ns,  but  giro  waj  before  celoalrtioB  eai 
measure  end  i^ht? 
•t.tUoet  truOb    • 

And  this,  surely,  must  be  the  work  of  the  celcniatfng  end 
mlional  principle  bi  the  soul?  '«'-?' V. 

AfTeSy  sundy.  .-•.  •  »•.      ,•./,•..•..  r    •  •    "*§  ■*  1  --.iT 

%,.And  this  is  the  principle  which  measures  and  oertifieB  dm! 
some  things  are  equal,  or  that  some  are  greater  or  less,  than 
others,  and  then  there  is  an  apparent  contradiction  ?    >>  •  r:r  \ 
.-••True.  . 

But  were  we  not  saying  that  such  a  contradiction  is  impoesi- 
^llo  ble  —  the  same  cannot  have  contrary  opinions  at  the  same 

time  about  the  same? 
.   Yes,  and  that  is  true. 

Then  that  which  has  an  opinion  contrary  to  measure  Is  not 
the  same  with  that  which  has  an  opinion  in  accordance  with 
measure? 

True. 

But  that  which  trusts  to  measure  and  calculation  is  the  best 
part  of  the  soul  ?   -    ' 

Certainly. 

4nd  that  which  is  opposed  to  them  is  one  of  the  inferior 
principles  of  the  soul  ?  ' 

No  doubt. 

That  was  the  conclusion  at  which  I  wanted  to  arrive  when  I 
said  that  painting  or  drawing  and  imitation  in  general  is  remote 
from  truth,  and  is  the  companion  and  friend  and  assodate  of 
a  principle  which  is  remote  from  reason,  and  has  no  true  or 
h^thy  aim. 

Exactly. 

The  imitative  art  is  an  inferior  who  marries  an  inferior,  and 
has  inferior  offspring. 

Very  true. 

And  is  this  confined  to  the  sight  only,  or  applicable  to  the 
hearing  also,  in  reference  to  what  is  termed  poetry  ? 

Probably  the  same  holds  of  poetry. 

But  do  not  rely,  I  said,  on  the  analogy  of  painting ;  let  us 
fhrther  examine  and  see  whether  the  fiiculty  with  which  poet- 
ical imitation  is  concerned  is  good  or  bad.  Now  imitation 
imitates  the  action  of  man,  either  voluntary  or  involuntary,  in 
which  there  is  expectiition  of  a  bad  or  good  event,  and  present 
experience  of  pleasure  or  pain.     Is  there  anything  more  ? 

No,  there  is  nothing  else. 
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But  in  all  this  is  the  man  at  anity  with  himself — or  rather, 
as  in  tlie  instance  of  sight  there  was  confusion  and  opposition, 
so  here  also  is  there  not  strife  and  inconsistency  in  human  ac- 
tions ?  Though  I  need  hardly  ruse  this  question  again,  for,  if 
I  am  not  mistaken,  all  this  has  been  already  admitted  by  as ; 
the  soul  has  been  acknowledged  to  be  full  of  endless  opposi- 
tions of  this  sort  occurring  at  the  same  moment  ? 

And  we  were  right  in  admitting  that,  he  said.  "'*  •'  •' 

Yes,  I  said,  in  that  we  were  right ;  but  there  was  an  omis- 
sion which  must  now  be  supplied. 

What  was  that?  .  .         r 

Were  we  not  saying  that  a  good  man,  when  he  loses  his  son 
or  anything  else  which  is  most  dear  to  him,  will  bear  the  loss 
with  more  equanimity  than  another  ? 

Yes, 

But  we  never  thought  of  adding,  that  although  be  will  sor- 
row, for  he  cannot  help  this,  he  will  moderate  his  sorrow  —  will 
he  not  ? 

Yes,  he  said,  he  wilL 

And  now  tell  me :  will  he  be  more  likely  to  struggle   ^^^ 
and  hold  out  against  his  sorrow  when  he  is  seen  by  his     if 
equals,  or  when  he  is  by  himself  alone  in  a  desert  ? 

He  will  be  more  likely  to  hold  out  when  he  is  in  company. 

But  when  he  is  left  alone  he  will  not  mind  saying  or  doing 
many  things  which  he  would  be  ashamed  of  any  one  hearing  or 
seeing  ? 

True. 

There  is  a  principle  of  law  and  reason  in  him  which  bids  him 
resist,  while  passion  urges  him  to  indulge  his  sorrow  ? 

True. 

Bat  when  a  man  is  drawn  in  two  opposite  directions,  to  and 
from  the  same  object,  this,  as  we  afi^m,  necessarily  implies  two 
distinct  principles  in  him? 

Certainly. 

One  of  them  is  obedient  to  the  law  ? 

How  do  you  mean  ? 

The  law  would  say  that  to  be  patient  under  suffering  is  best, 
and  that  we  should  not  give  way  to  impatience,  as  there  is  no 
knowing  whether  such  things  are  good  or  evil ;  and  nothing  is 
gained  by  impatience  ;  also,  because  no  human  thing  is  of 
serious  importance,  and  grief  stands  in  the  way  of  that  which  at 
the  moment  is  most  required. 
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.    What  b  that?  he  asked. 

Good  eovnael,  I  laidv  whidi,  at  at  a  game  of  dioe^  takea  the 
meaMuea  which  reatoo  preserttiety  aooo^ing  to  the  mmibflr  ef 
the  dice  f  and  wfll  oot  dlow  oa,  like  chiMreD  who  have  had  a 
ftD,  to  be  keefrfng  hold  of  the  part  struck  and  waadng  time  hi 
aetdng  apa  hovd,  when  we  ahoold  be  aoeottoming  the  aod 
forthwith  to  apply  a  lemedjr,  ndabg  np  that  which  is  dddy  aal 
fidlen,  banishing  the  ay  of  sorrow  bj  a  real  enre.    • 

Tesy  he  aaid,  that  is  the  best  way  of  meedng  the  attaeka  of 
firtnue. 

Tes.  I  said;  and  the  hig^  principle  is  ready  to  fidhnr  thb 
■nggestion  of  reason. 

dearly. 

And  the  other  principle  which  inclines  na  to  reoolleotion  cf 
onr  troubles  and  to  lamentation,  and  can  never  haye  enoogh  of 
thenii  we  may  call  irrational,  indolent^  and  cowardly  ? 

Indeed,  we  may. 

And  does  not  the  latter  -—  I  mean  the  rebellions  principle  — 
fbrnish  a  great  yariety  of  materials  for  imitation  ?  Whereas 
the  wise  and  calm  temperament,  being  always  nearly  equable, 
is  not  easy  to  imitate  or  to  appreciate  when  imitated,  especially 
at  a  theatre  in  which  all  sorts  of  men  are  gathered  together. 
For  the  feeling  which  is  represented  is  one  to  which  they  are 
strangers. 

Certainly. 
^K        Then  the  imitatiye  poet  is  not  by  oatore  made,  nor  his 
art  intended,  to  affect  or  please  the  ratiooal  principle  in  the 
soul,  if  his  object  is  to  be  popular ;  but  he  will  prefer  the  pas- 
sionate and  fitful  temper,  which  is  easily  imitated  ? 

That  is  evident 

And  now  we  may  feirly  take  him  and  set  him  up  by  the  side 
of  the  painter,  for  he  is  like  him  in  two  ways :  first,  inasmuch 
at  his  creations  have  an  inferior  degree  of  truth, — in  this,  I 
say,  he  is  like  him  ;  and  he  is  also  like  him  in  being  concerned 
with  an  inferior  part  of  the  soul ;  and  therefore  we  shall  be 
right  in  not  receiving  him  in  a  well-ordered  State,  because  he 
awakens  and  nourishes  and  strengthens  the  feelings  and  impurs 
the  reason.  As  in  a  city  we  cannot  allow  the  evil  to  have  an- 
thority  and  the  good  to  be  put  out  of  the  way,  even  so  in  the 
city  which  is  within  us  we  refuse  to  allow  the  imitative  poet  to 
ereate  an  evil  constitution  indulging  the  irrational  nature  which 
has  no  discernment  of  greater  and  less,  and  thinks  the  same 
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thing  at  one  time  great  and  at  another  small ;  or  to  manufactare 
images  which  are  very  far  removed  from  the  truth. 

Very  true. 

Bat  we  have  not  yet  brought  forward  the  heaviest  count  in 
our  accusation,  —  the  power  which  poetry  has  of  harming  even 
the  good  (and  there  are  very  few  who  are  not  harmed),  which 
is  surely  an  awful  thing? 

Yes,  certainly,  if  that  is  the  effect 

Hear  and  judge :  the  best  of  us,  as  I  conceive,  when  we 
listen  to  a  passage  of  Homer,  or  one  of  the  tragedians  in  which 
he  represents  some  pitiful  hero  who  is  drawling  out  his  sorrows 
in  a  long  oration,  or  possibly  singing,  and  smiting  his  breast,  -^ 
the  best  of  us,  I  say,  as  yoo  know,  delight  in  giving  way  to 
sympathy,  and  are  in  raptures  at  the  excellence  of  the  poet  who 
stirs  our  feelings  most 

Tes,  of  course. 

But  when  any  sorrow  happens  to  ourselves,  then  you  know 
that  we  pride  ourselves  on  the  opposite  quality  of  quietness  and 
endurance ;  this  is  the  manly  part,  and  that  which  then  en- 
raptured us  is  now  deemed  to  be  the  part  of  a  woman. 

I  know,  he  said. 

Now  can  we  be  right  in  praising  that  m  another  which  a  man 
would  abominate  and  be  ashamed  of  in  hb  own  person  ? 

No,  he  said,  that  is  certainly  not  reasonable. 

Tes,  I  said,  but  quite  reasonable  from  a  certain  point  of  g^g 
view. 

What  point  of  view  ? 

If  you  consider,  I  said,  that  there  is  in  us  a  natural  feeling 
which  is  just  hungering  afler  sorrow  and  weeping,  and  desiring 
to  be  indulged,  and  that  this  feeling,  which  is  kept  under  control 
in  our  own  calamities,  is  the  same  which  is  satisfied  and  de- 
lighted by  the  poets:  the  better  nature  in  each  of  us,  not 
having  been  sufficiently  trained  by  reason  or  habit,  is  taken 
unawares  because  the  sorrow  is  another^s  ;  and  the  spectator 
fancies  that  there  can  be  no  disgrace  to  himself  in  praising  and 
pitying  any  one  who  comes  telling  him  what  a  good  man  he  is, 
and  making  unseasonable  lamentations,  —  he  thinks  that  the 
plea'iure  is  a  gain  which  he  must  not  lose  by  the  rejection  of 
the  poem.  For  the  refiection  is  not  often  made  that  from  the 
evil  of  others  the  fruit  of  evil  is  reaped  by  ourselves,  or  that 
the  feeling  of  pity  wliich  has  been  nursi»d,  and  has  acquired 
strength  at  the  siglit  of  the  raisf.)rtunes  of  oiIkt.**,  will  come  out 
in  our  own  misfortunes,  and  cannot  easily  be  controlled. 
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'''ThBt  b  a  very  troe  remark.  ;  >,.  .  ..«^ 

And  does  not  the  'same  hold  alio  of  ibp  fidknloot?.  Hmi« 
are  jeets  which  70a  woald  be  ashamed  to  make  youieel^  mi  jal 
OQ  the  oomic  stage,  or  again  in  priyate,  when  70a  hear  tSbmOt 
jon  are  greatly  amnsed  hj  theow  instead  of  bding  disgnsted  at 
tlieir  nnseemliness s  the  case  of  compassioa  reouai  there  b 
a  principle  within  which  is  dbposed  to  raise  a  laa^  and  this 
was  once  kept  in  order  by  you  because  yon  were  afraid  of .  be- 
ing thought'  a  buffbon,  bat  is  now  let  loose  again  and  en- 
-JBonraged  by  the  theatre,  and  you  are  often  nncoosekiasly  be- 
trayed into  playing  the  comic  poet  in  your  own  person.  : 
'' Quite  tmCi  be  said.  ..  ^    <        ,. 

And  the  same  may  be  said  of  lust  and  anger  and  all  the 
other  aflSMStions,  of  desire  and  pain  and  pleasure  which  are  hdd 
to  be  inseparable  from  eyery  action,  —  in  all  .of  them  poetiy 
feeds  and  waters  the  passions  instead  of  withering  and  starving 
them ;  she  lets  them  rule  instead  of  ruling  them  as  they  ought 
to  be*  ruled,  with  a  view  to  the  happiness  and  virtue  of  man- 
kind. 

I  cannot  deny  that 

Therefore,  Glaucon,  I  said,  whenever  you  meet  with  any  of 
the  eulogists  of  Homer  declaring  that  be  has  been  the  educator 
of  Hellas,  and  that  he  is  profitable  for  the  management,  and  ad- 
ministration of  human  things,  and  that  you  should  take  him  op 
g^  and  read  him  and  regulate  your  whole  life  according  to  him, 
we  may  love  and  honor  the  intentions  of  these  excellent 
people,  as  &r  as  their  light  extends ;  and  we  are  ready  to 
acknowledge  that  Homer  is  the  greatest  of  poets  and  first  of 
tragedy  writers ;  but  we  must  remain  firm  in  our  conviction  that 
hymns  to  the  gods  and  praises  of  famous  men  are  the  only  poetry 
which  ought  to  be  admitted  into  our  State.  For  if  you  go 
beyond  this  and  allow  the  honeyed  muse  to  enter,  either  in  epic 
or  lyric  verse,  not  law  and  reason,  wiiich  by  the  consent  of  all 
is  ever  to  be  deemed  the  best,  but  pletisure  and  pain  will  be  the 
rulers  in  our  State. 

That  is  most  true,  he  said. 

Let  this  then  be  the  explanation  which  we  give  of  our  reasons 
for  expelling  poetry,  that  we  have  only  followed  the  course  of 
the  argument ;  and  let  us  also  make  an  apology  to  her,  that  she 
may  not  charge  us  with  any  harshness  or  want  of  politeness. 
We  will  tell  her, "  that  there  is  an  ancient  quarrel  between  phi- 
losophy and  poetry ;  **  of  which  there  are  many  proofs  such  as 
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the  saying  of  ^  the  jelping  hoands  bowling  at  her  lord,''  or  of 
one  **  mightj  io  the  vain  talk  of  fools,**  and  ^  the  mob  of  sages 
circumventing  Zeus,**  and  the  **  subtle  thinkers  who  are  beggars 
after  all ;  **  and  there  are  ten  thousand  other  signs  of  ancient 
enmity  between  them.  Notwithstanding  tliis,  let  us  assure  our 
sweet  friend,  and  the  sister  arts  of  imitation^  that  if  she  will  only 
prove  her  title  to  existence  in  a  well-ordered  State  we  shall  be 
delighted  to  receive  her,  knowing  that  we  ourselves  also  are  very 
susceptible  of  her  charms ;  but  we  may  not  on  that  account 
betray  the  truth.  I  dare  say,  Glaucon,  that  you  are  as  much 
charmed  by  her  as  I  am,  especially  when  you  see  her  in  the 
garb  of  Homer? 

Tes,  indeed,  I  am  greatly  charmed. 

Shall  I  propose,  then,  that  she  be  allowed  to  return  from 
exile,  on  this  condition  —  that  she  is  to  make  a  defense  of  her- 
self in  lyrical  or  some  other  metre  ? 

Certainly. 

And  I  think  that  we  may  grant  a  further  privilege  to  those 
of  her  defenders  who  are  lovers  of  poetry  and  yet  not  poets ; 
they  shall  be  allowed  to  speak  in  prose  on  her  behalf:  let  them 
show  not  only  that  she  is  pleasant  but  also  useful  to  States 
nnd  to  human  life,  and  we  will  gladly  listen,  for  if  this  can  be 
proved  we  shall  surely  be  the  gainers,  that  is  to  say,  if  there  is  a 
use  in  poetry  as  well  as  a  delight  ? 

Certainly,  he  said,  we  shall  be  the  gainers. 

If  her  defense  fails,  then,  my  dear  friend^  though  much  against 
our  will  we  must  give  her  up,  after  the  manner  of  lovers  who 
abstain  when  they  think  that  their  love  is  not  good  for  them ; 
for  we  too  are  inspired  by  that  ibve  of  poetry  which  the  ^^^ 
education  of  noble  States  has  implanted  in  us,  and  there- 
fore we  would  have  her  appear  at  her  best  and  truest ;  but  so 
long  as  she  is  unable  to  make  good  her  defense,  even  though 
our  ears  may  listen,  our  soul  will  be  charmed  against  her  by 
repeating  this  discourse  of  ours,  and  into  the  childisli  love  which 
the  many  have  of  her  we  shall  take  Ciire  not  to  fall  again,  for  we 
see  that  poetry  being  such  as  she  is,  is  not  to  be  pursued  in  ear- 
nest or  regarded  seriously  as  attaining  to  the  truth  ;  and  he  who 
listens  to  her  will  be  on  his  guard  against  her  seduction?,  fear- 
ing for  the  safety  of  the  city  which  is  within  him,  and  he  will 
attend  to  our  words. 

Yes,  he  said,  I  quite  agree  with  you. 

Yes,  I  said,  my  dear  Glaucon,  for  great  is  the  issue  at  stake, 
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giwUer  than  a|>p6ar8»wh6t]ieraiii«Qis  tobagoodorb«d  Hal* 
thttr  under  the  iofluenoe  of  honor  or  money  or  power,  ^e^or 
under  the  excitement  of  poetfy,  ooght  he  to  fiul  in  the  obenr- 
nnce  of  justice  and  virtoe. 

I  agree,  he  said ;  and  I  think  that  any  one  would  i^ree  who 
heard  the  argument 

...  And  yety  I  laid,  no  mention  has  bera  made  of  the  giealeit 
priiee  and  rewards  of  Tirtoe. 

..:  H  ha  said,  there  are  others  greater  than  these  they  mnsl  be 
of  an  InoonoriTahle  greatness. 

;  Why,  I  said,  what  was  oyer  great  in  a  short  timeP  The 
whole  period  of  threescore  years  and  ten  is  snidy  but  a  Ettle 
thing  in  comparison  with  eternity  P 

Say  rather  *^  nothing,"  he  replied. 

And  should  an  immortal  being  seriously  think  of  this  little 
space  rather  than  of  the  whole  ? 

Yes,  he  said,  I  think  that  he  should.     But  what  do  you 
mean? 

Are  yon  not  aware,  I  said,  that  the  soul  is  inmiortid  and 
Imperishable  ? 

He  looked  at  me  in  astonishment,  and  said:  No^  indeed; 
you  do  not  mean  to  say  that  you  are  able  to  prove  that  ? 

Tes,  I  said,  I  ought  to  be  able,  and  you  too,  for  there  is  no 
diflSculty. 

I  do  nor  see  that,  he  said ;  and  I  should  like  to  hear  this 
argumeut  of  which  you  make  no  difficulty. 

Listen  then,  I  said. 

I  am  attending,  be  said. 

You  speak  of  good  and  evil  ? 

Yes,  he  replied. 

Would  you  agree  that  the  corrupting  and  destroying  element 
is  the  evil,  and  tlie  saving  and  improving  element  the  good  ? 
^g        Yes,  he  said. 

And  you  admit  that  everything  has  a  good  and  also  an 
evil ;  as  ophthalmia  is  the  evil  of  the  eyes,  and  disease  of  the 
whole  body  ;  as  mildew  is  of  com,  aod  rot  of  timber,  or  rust  of 
iron  and  steel :  iu  everything,  or  almost  everything,  I  say  that 
there  is  an  inherent  evil  and  disease  ? 

Yes,  he  said. 

And  anything  which  is  infected  by  any  of  these  evils  is  made 
evil,  and  at  last  wholly  dissolves  and  dies  ? 

True. 
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The  yioe  and  evil  which  is  inherent  in,  each  is  the  destmction 
•f  each ;  and  if  this  does  not  destroy  them  there  is  nothing  else 
that  will,  for  good  certainly  will  not  destroy  them,  nor  again, 
that  which  is  neither  good  nor  eviL 

That  is  impossible. 

I(  then,  we  find  any  nature  which  having  this  inherent  oor- 
mption  cannot  be  dissolved  or  destroyed,  we  may  be  certain 
that  of  such  a  nature  there  is  no  destruction  ? 

That  may  be  assumed,  he  said. 

Well,  I  said,  and  is  there  no  evil  which  corrupts  the  soul  ? 

Tes,  he  said,  there  are  all  the  evils  of  which  we  were  speak- 
ing :  unrighteousness,  intemperance,  cowardice,  ignorance. 

But  do  any  of  these  dissolve  or  destroy  her  ?  —  aiid  here  do 
not  let  UA  fall  into  the  error  of  supposing  that  the  unjust  and 
foolish,  wlien  they  are  detected,  perish  through  their  injustice, 
which  is  an  evil  of  the  soul.  Take  the  analogy  of  the  body : 
The  evil  of  the  iKxly  is  a  disease  which  wastes  and  reduces  Hud 
annihil;ites  the  bo«1y  ;  and  all  the  things  of  which  we  were  just 
now  speaking  come  tf>  afmihilation  through  their  own  inherent 
evil  clinging  to  them  and  destroying  them.     Is  not  this  true  ? 

Tes,  he  said. 

Now  consider  the  soul  in  the  same  way.  Do  the  injustice 
and  other  evil  that  there  are  in  the  soul  waste  and  consume  the 
soul  ?  Do  they,  by  inhering  in  her  and  clinging  to  her  at  last, 
bring  her  to  death,  and  separate  her  fVom  the  body  ? 

Nay,  he  said,  that  is  not  at  all  the  case. 

And  yet,  I  said,  there  is  something  unreasonable  in  suppos- 
ing that  anything  can  perish  from  without  through  external 
affection  of  evil,  which  could  not  be  destroyed  from  within  by 
any  internal  corruption? 

Yes,  that  is  unreasonable,  he  said. 

Consider,  I  said,  Glaucon,  that  even  the  badness  of  food, 
whether  staleness,  decomposition,  or  any  other  kind  of  badness, 
when  confiDed  to  the  actual  food,  is  not  supposed  to  destroy  the 
body ;  although,  if  the  corruption  of  food  communicates  corrup- 
tion to  the  body,  then  we  say  that  the  body  also  suffers  from 
internal  corruption  or  disease  and  perishes  ;  but  that  the  ^-^ 
body,  being  one  thing,  can  be  destroyed  by  the  badness  of 
food,  which  is  another  thing,  without  any  internal  infection  — 
that  will  never  be  admitted  by  us  ? 

Very  true. 

And,  on  the  same  principle,  unless  some  bodily  evil  can  pro 
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diiee  an  evil  of  the  soul,  we  most  not  tappoee  that  tlw  ioA^ 
which  is  one  thbg»  can  be  dissolved  by  any  external  evfl  which 
belongs  to  another? 
'  Yes,  he  said,  there  is  reason  in  that. 

Either,  then,  let  as  refate  tliis  argnment,  or,  while  this  argn-    y 
nent  of  ours  remains  nnrefated,  let  os  never  say  that  fev«,  or  ^ 
wtkj  other  disease,  or  the  knife  put  to  the  throat,  or  even  the 
cutting  np  of  the  whole  body  into   the  minutest  pieces,  can      / 
destroy  the  soul,  until  the  soul  also  is  proved  to  become  niote 
unholy  or  unrighteous  iu  consequence  of  these  things  being 
dcme  to  the  body ;  but  that  the  soul,  or  anything  else  which  is 
not  destroyed  by  an  internal  evO,  can  be  destroyed  by  to  es- 
temal  one,  ib  not  to  be  supposed. 

No  one,  he  replied,  will  evfr  show  that  the  souls  of  men  be- 
come more  unjust  in  consequence  of  death ;  that  is  certain. 

And  if  some  one  who  would  rather  not  admit  the  immortality 
of  the  soul  boldly  denies  this,  and  says  that  tlie  dying  do  really 
become  more  evil  and  unrighteous,  then,  if  tlie  speaker  is  right, 
I  suppose  that  injustice,  like  disease,  must  be  assumed  to  be  &tal 
to  the  unjust,  and  that  those  who  take  this  disorder  die  by  the 
natund  inherent  power  of  destruction  which  evil  has,  and  which 
kiUs  them  sooner  or  later  in  quite  another  way  from  that  in 
which,  at  present,  the  wicked  receive  death  at  the  hands  of 
others  as  the  penalty  of  their  deeds  ? 

Nay,  he  said,  then  afler  all  injustice,  if  fatal  to  the  unjust, 
will  not  be  so  very  terrible  to  him,  for  be  will  be  delivered  from 
evil.  But  I  rather  suspect  that  this  is  not  the  truth,  and  that 
injustice  which  murders  otliers  keeps  the  murderer  alive  —  aye, 
and  unsleeping  too  ;  so  &r  is  she  from  bringing  death  where  she 
has  taken  up  her  abode. 

True,  I  said ;  if  the  inherent  natural  vice  or  evil  of  the  soul 
is  unable  to  kill  or  destroy  her,  hardly  will  that  which  is  ap- 
pointed to  be  the  destruction  of  the  body  destroy  a  soul  or  any- 
thing other  than  the  body. 

Tes,  he  said,  that  can  hardly  be. 
g. .        But  the  soul  which  cannot  be  destroyed  by  evil,  whether 
inherent  or  external,  must  exist   forever,  and,  if  existing 
forever,  must  be  immortal  ? 
~    That  is  certain. 

That  is  the  argument,  I  said ;  and,  if  the  argument  holds, 
then  the  souls  mnst  always  be  the  same,  for  if  none  be  destroyed 
they  will  not  diminii^h  iu  number.     Neither  will  they  mcrease. 
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for  the  increase  of  the  immortal  natures  must  come  from  some* 
thing  moiial,  and  all  things  would  thus  end  in  immortality. 

Very  true. 

But  reason  cannot  admit  this  any  more  than  we  can  admit 
that  in  the  truth  of  nature  the  soul,  in  herself,  is  full  of  vari- 
ety and  difference  and  dissimilarity. 

What  do  you  mean  ?  he  said. 

'  The  soul,  I  said,  heing  immortal,  as  is  now  clear,  and  also 
compounded  of  many  elements,  must  be  the  £urest  of  composi- 
tions ? 

Yes,  indeed,  he  said. 

Her  immortality  may  be  proven  by  the  previous  argument 
and  by  other  arguments ;  and  you  should  also  see  her  original 
nature,  not  as  we  now  behold  her,  marred  by  communion  with 
the  body  and  other  miseries,  but  you  should  look  upon  her  with 
the  eye  of  reason,  pure  us  at  birth,  and  then  her  beauty  would 
be  discovered,  and  in  her  image  justice  would  be  more  clearly 
seen,  and  injustice,  and  all  the  things  which  we  have  described. 
But  now,  although  we  have  spoken  the  truth  concerning  her  as 
she  appears  at  present,  we  must  remember  that  we  have  se^n 
her  only  in  a  condition  which  may  be  compared  to  that  of  the 
sea-god  Glaucus,  whose  original  image  can  hai-dly  be  dit^cerned 
because  his  natural  members  are  broken  off  and  crushed  and  in 
many  ways  damaged  by  the  vvave.<<,  and  incrustations  have  grown 
over  them  of  seaweed  and  shells  and  stones,  so  that  he  is  liker 
to  some  sea-monster  than  to  his  natural  form.  And  the  soul  is 
in  a  similar  condition,  disfiguri*d  by  ten  thousands  ills.  But  not 
there,  Glaucon,  not  there  must  we  look. 

Where  then  ? 

At  her  love  of  wisdom.  Let  us  see  whom  she  affects,  and 
what  converse  she  seeks  in  virtue  of  her  near  kindred  with  the 
immurtiil  and  eternal  and  divine  ;  also  how  different  she  would 
become  if  wholly  following  this  superior  principle,  and  borne 
by  a  divine  impulse  out  of  the  ocean  in  which  she  now  is,  and 
disengaged  from  the  stones  and  shells  and  things  of  earth  and 
rock  which  in  wild  variety  grow  around  her  because  ^he  p,^ 
feeds  upon  earth,  and  is  crusted  over  by  the  good  thing-* 
of  this  life  as  they  are  termed:  then  you  would  see  her  as  siie 
is,  and  know  whether  she  have  one  form  only  or  many,  or  what 
her  nature  is.  Of  her  form  and  affections  in  this  present  life  I 
have  said  enough. 

True,  he  said. 
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Thu,  I  taSdy  hare  we  fUlowed  oat  tlia  MrgamutU^  pottfog 
aside  the  rewei^  and  gloriei  of  juidoe,  audi  as  yoa  were  Hid- 
ing tbat  Homer  and  Heaicxl  introdnoed ;  and  josdce  in  her  own 
natare  hai  been  shown  to  be  best  fbr  the  sool  in  her  nature:  let 
her  do  what  U  josti  whether  she  have  the  ring  of  Gjges  or  m^ 
andy  besides  the  ring  of  Gjges,  the  helmet  of  Hades. 

That  is  YWj  tme. 

And  now,  Olaneon,  there  will  be  no  harm  in  fhrtherenanent* 
lag  how  manj  and  how  great  ave  the  rewards  whidi  Jnstioe  and 
the  other  yirtoes  prooare  to  the  sool  from  gods  and  men,  both  in 
life  and  after  death* 

Certainlj,  he  said. 

THIl  yoa  repay  me,  then,  what  70a  borrowed  in  the  aiga* 
ment? 

What  was  that? 

I  granted  that  the  just  man  should  appear  nnjost  and  the  on- 
Jast  just :  for  700  were  of  opinion  that  even  if  the  tme  stale  of 
Uie  case  could  not  po6sibl7  escape  the  e7es  of  gods  and  men, 
still  this  ought  to  be  admitted  f«>r  the  sake  of  the  argument,  in 
order  that  pure  justice  might  be  weighed  agninst  pure  injustice. 
Do  7eu  not  remember  ? 

You  would  have  reason  to  complain  of  me  if  I  had  forgottoi. 

Then,  as  the  cause  is  decided,  I  demand  on  behalf  of  justice 
that  the  glor7  which  she  receives  from  gods  and  men  be  also 
allowed  to  her  by  70U  ;  having  been  shown  to  have  realit7,  and 
not  to  deceive  those  who  trul7  possess  her,  she  mH7  also  have 
-appearance  restored  to  her,  and  thus  obtain  the  other  crown  of 
victorfT  which  is  hers  also. 

The  demand,  he  said,  is  jusL 

In  the  first  place,  I  said  —  and  this  is  the  first  point  which 
700  will  have  to  give  back  *—  the  nature  both  of  just  and  unjust 
is  truly  known  to  the  gods  ?  ' 

I  am  willing  to  restore  that 

And  if  they  are  both  known  to  them,  one  must  be  the  friend 
and  the  other  the  enemy  of  the  gods,  as  we  admitted  at  first  ? 

True. 
g.g       And  the  friend  of  the  gods  may  be  supposed  to  receive 
from  them  every  good,  excepting  only  such  evil  as  is  the 
necessary  consequence  of  former  sins  ? 

Certainly. 

Then  this  must  be  our  notion  of  the  just  man,  that  even  when 

1  Reaaing  hrtkvadt'MBa. 
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be  is  in  poverty  or  sickness,  or  nay  niher  seeming  misfuri  una, 
all  things  will  ia  the  end  work  together  for  gCMjd  to  him  in  life 
and  death  :  fi>r  ihe  gods  hare  a  care  of  any  one  whosf  desire  is 
to  become  just  und  la  be  like  God,  aa  far  ns  maD  can  HltHin  hia 
likeness,  by  the  pursuit  of  virtue  ? 

Yes,  he  said  j  if  he  ia  like  God  he  will  surely  not  be  neg- 
lecled  bj  him. 

And  of  the  unjust  oia;  not  the  opposite  be  assumed  ? 

Certainly. 

Such,  then,  is  the  prize  of  victory  which  the  gods  giv«  ihe 
just? 

Yes,  he  said,  that  is  my  belie£ 

And  what  do  tbey  receive  of  men  ?  Look  at  thin^  as  thejr 
really  are  and  you  wilt  see  ihat  the  clever  uujust  iire  ia  the 
CHse  of  runners,  who  ruu  well  from  the  starting- place  to  the 
goal,  but  not  back  ngiiin  from  the  goal :  thev  start  off  at  a  great 
pHce,  but  in  the  end  only  look  fnolish,  slinking  nway  with  their 
ears  draggling  on  iheir  shoulders,  and  without  a  crown  ;  but  the 
truo  runner  comes  to  the  Sniah  and  receives  the  prize  aad  is 
crowned.  And  ihis  is  the  way  with  the  just:  lie  who  endurea 
to  the  end  of  every  action  and  oco-'ion  of  his  entire  life  has  a 
good  report  and  carries  off'  the  prize  which  men  bestow. 

True.      , 

And  now  yoa  must  eJIow  me  to  repeat  the  blessings  which 
you  attributed  to  the  fortunatt:  unjust.  I  shall  say  of  the  just 
af  you  Were  saying  of  the  unjust,  th«t  as  ihey  grow  older,  if 
that  is  their  desire,  they  become  rulers  in  their  own  city  ;  they 
marry  whom  they  like  and  give  in  marriage  to  wliomaoever  thry 
like  ;  all  ihat  you  said  of  the  others  I  now  say  of  these.  And, 
on  the  other  hand,  I  say  of  the  utijn^t  that  ihe  greater  number, 
even  though  tbey  escape  iu  their  youth,  are  found  out  at  last  mid 
look  foolidh  at  the  end  iif  their  course,  and  ivhen  they  come  lo 
1>e  old  and  misi^roble  are  flouted  alike  by  stranger  and  ciiiien  ; 
tliey  are  htaten  and  then  come  those  things  unfit  for  i;>irs  polite, 
ns  you  truly  term  them  ;  they  will  be  mcked  and  burned,  ta 
you  were  saying :  I  shall  ask  you  to  suppose  that  yoa  have 
heard  all  tliat.      U'ill  you  al1o>v  me  lo  assume  thus  much  ? 

Cei'tainly,  he  said,  fiir  what  you  say  is  true. 

These,  then,  are  the  prizes  and  rewards  imd  gifts  wliiph     _.  , 
are  be^lowi-d  upon  (he  just  by  gals  iind  men  hi   this   pres- 
ent life,  in  addition  to  those  oiher  good  things  which  justire  of 
hersf  If  gires. 
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Tett  ha  said ;  and  they  are  fidr  and  latting. 

Aud  jety  I  iHid,  all  these  thioga  are  aa  nothings  either  ia 
number  or  greatness,  in  comparison  with  those  other  raeoB- 
penses  which  await  both  just  and  mjost  after  death,  whidi  ars 
more  and  greater  fiu*.  And  jon  ouglit  to  hear  them,  and  then 
both  of  them  will  have  leoeiTed  the  perfect  meed  of  words  doe 
to  them. 

Speak,  he  said  s  there  are  /ew  things  whidi  I  would  more 
gladly  hear. 

Well,  I  said,  I  will  tell  jon  a  tale ;  not  one  of  the  tales  whidi 
OdjTsseos  tells  to  Aldnous,  jet  this  too  is  a  tale  of  a  braye  man, 
£r  the  son  of  Armenius,  a  Pamphylian  bj  birth.  He  was  slain 
in  battle,  and  ten  days  afterwards,  when  the  bodies  of  the  dead 
were  brouglit  in  already  in  a  state  of  oi>miptbii,  he  was  broogiht 
in  with  them  nndecayed,  and  carried  home  to  be  buried.  And 
on  the  twelfth  day,  as  he  was  lying  on  the  funeral  pile,  he  re- 
turned to  life  and  told  them  wh»t  he  had  seen  in  the  other 
world.  He  said  that  when  his  soul  departed  he  went  on  a  jour- 
ney with  a  great  company,  and  that  tliey  came  to  a  mysterious 
place  at  which  tliere  were  two  chasms  in  the  earth ;  they  were 
near  together,  and  over  against  them  were  two  other  chasms  in 
the  heaven  above.  In  the  intermediate  space  there  wi*re  judges 
seated,  who  bade  the  just,  after  tlicy  had  judged  them,  ascend 
by  the  heavenly  way  on  the  right  hand,  having  tiie  signs  of  the 
judgment  bound  on  their  foreheads;  and  in  like  manner  the 
unju^it  were  commanded  by  them  to  descend  by  the  lower  way 
on  the  left  hand ;  these  also  had  the  symbols  of  their  deeds  &s- 
tened  on  their  backs.  He  drew  near,  and  they  told  him  that 
he  was  to  be  the  messenger  of  the  otiier  world  to  men,  and  Uiey 
bade  him  hear  and  see  all  that  was  to  be  heard  and  seen  in  that 
place.  Then  he  beheld  and  saw  on  one  side  the  souls  departing 
at  either  chasm  of  heaven  and  earth  when  sentence  had  beeu 
given  on  them  ;  and  at  the  two  other  openings  other  souls, 
some  ascending  out  of  the  earth  dusty  and  worn  with  travel, 
some  descending  out  of  heaven  clean  and  bright.  And  always, 
on  their  arrival,  they  seemed  as  if  they  had  come  from  a  long 
journey,  and  they  went  out  into  the  meadow  with  joy  and  there 
encamped  as  at  a  festival,  and  those  who  knew  one  another 
embraced  and  conversed,  the  souls  which  came  from  earth 
curiously  inquiring  about  the  things  of  heaven,  and  tlie  snuis 
which  came  from  heaven  of  the  things  of  earth.  And  they  told 
one  anotluT  of  wiiat  had  h  (ppeneil  by  thi*  way,  some  weephig 
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mild  Borrowing  at  the  remembrance  of  the  things  which  ^. . 
thej  had  endured  and  seen  in  their  joumev  beneath  the 
etirth  (now  the  journey  lasied  a  thousand  years),  while  others 
were  describing  hcHvenly  blessings  and  visions  of  inconceivable 
beauty.  There  is  not  time,  Glaucon,  to  tell  all ;  but  the  sum 
watf  this :  He  said  that  for  every  wrong  which  they  had  done 
to  any  one  they  sufiered  tenfold ;  the  thousand  years  answering 
to  the  hundred  years  which  are  reckoned  as  the  life  of  oian.  If, 
for  example,  there  were  any  who  had  committed  murders,  or 
had  betrayed  or  enslaved  cities  or  armies,  or  been  guilty  of  any 
other  evil  behavior,  for  each  and  all  of  these  they  received  pun- 
bhment  ten  times  over,  and  the  rewards  of  beneficence  and  jus- 
tice and  holiness  were  in  the  same  proportion.  Not  to  repeat 
what  he  had  to  say  concerning  young  children  dying  almost 
as  soon  as  they  were  born ;  of  piety  and  impiety  to  gods  and 
parents,  and  of  murderers,  there  were  retributions  yet  greater 
which  he  narrated.  He  mentioned  that  he  was  present  when 
one  of  the  spirits  asked  another,  **  Where  is  Ardiaeus  the 
Great  ?"  (Now  this  Ardiaeus  was  the  tyrant  of  some  city  of 
Pamphylia,  who  had  murdered  his  aged  father  and  his  elder 
brother,  and  had  committed  many  other  abominable  crimes,  and 
he  lived  a  thousand  years  before  the  time  of  £r.)  The  answer 
was  :  ^  He  comes  not  hither,  and  will  never  come."  And,  '*  in- 
deed," he  said,  ^  this  was  one  of  the  terrible  sights  which  was 
witne'>sed  by  uw.  For  we  were  approaching  tlie  mouth  of  the 
cave,  and  having  seen  all,  were  about  to  re-ascend,  when  of  a 
sudden  Ardiaeus  appeared  and  several  others,  most  of  whom 
were  tyrant** ;  and  there  wei*e  also  besides  the  tyrants  private 
individuals  who  had  been  great  criminals ;  they  were  just  at  the 
mouth,  being,  as  they  fancied,  about  to  return  into  the  upper 
world,  but  the  opening,  instead  of  receiving  them,  gave  a  roar, 
as  was  the  case  when  any  incurable  or  unpunished  sinner  tried 
to  ascend  ;  and  then  wild  men  of  fiery  aspect,  who  knew  the 
meaning  of  the  sound,  came  up  and  seized  and  carried  off  ^.^ 
several  of  them,  and  Ardiaeus  and  others  thev  bound  head 
and  foot  and  hand,  and  threw  them  down  and  flayed  thetn 
with  scourge3,  and  drajrged  them  along  the  road  at  the  side, 
carding  them  on  thorns  like  wool,  and  declaring  to  the  pilgrims 
OS  they  passed  what  were  their  crimes,  and  that  they  were  be- 
ing taken  away  to  be  cast  into  hell.^  And  of  all  the  terroi-s  of 
the  place   there  was  no   terror  like  this  of  hearing  the  voice  ; 
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and  when  lliere  wat  sflenoe  tiiej  Moeaded  with  Joj  *    Thoit 
were  the  peoeltiei  end  retribatione,  end  there  were  Miiaiiim  m 

greet 

Now  when  the  spirits  that  were  in  the  meadow  had  ttfrfsi 
seven  days,  on  the  eighth  day  thej  were  obliged  to  proeeed  oa 
their  jonrnej,  and  on  the  fourth  day  from  that  time  tlwj  OMas 
to  a  fjaoe  where  they  looked  down  from  ahoTO  npon  a  Hne  of 
lighti  liin  a  oolnmn  extending  right  through  the  wliole  bcarea 
and  earth,  in  color  not  unliira  the  rainbow,  only  brighter  and 
finrer;  anotlier  day's  journey  brought  them  to  the  pkee»  and 
there,  in  the  midst  of  the  light,  tliey  saw  readiing  from  heavea 
the  extremities  <^  the  ehains  of  it:  Ibr  this  light  is  the  belt  of 
hea?en,  and  holds  together  the  circle  of  tlie  universe,  like  the 
undergirders  of  a  trireme.  And  from  the  extremities  of  tlie 
ehmuM  is  extended  the  spindle  of  Necessity,  on  which  all  the 
revolutions  turn.  The  shaft  and  hook  of  this  spindle  are  mede 
of  steel,  ai|d  the  whorl  is  made  partly  of  steel  and  slso  partly  of 
other  materials.  Now  the  whorl  is  in  form  like  the  whorl  used 
on  earth ;  and  you  are  to  suppose,  as  he  described,  that  there  is 
one  large  hollow  whori  which  is  scooped  out,  and  into  tfits  is 
fitted  another  les.«er  one,  and  another,  and  another,  and  four 
others,  making  eight  in  all,  like  boxes  which  fit  into  one  an- 
other ;  their  edges  are  turned  upwards,  and  all  together  form 
one  continuous  whorl.  This  is  pierced  by  the  spindle,  which  is 
driven  home  through  the  centre  of  the  eighth.  The  first  and 
outermost  whorl  has  the  rim  broadest,  and  the  peven  inner 
whorls  narrow,  in  the  following  proportions  —  the  sixth  is  next 
to  the  first  in  size,  the  fourth  next  to  the  sixth ;  then  comes  the 
eighth ;  the  seventh  is  fifth,  the  fifth  is  sixth,  the  third  is  sev- 
enth, last  and  eighth  comes  the  second.  The  largest  [or  fixed 
stars]  is  spanglod,  and  the  seventh  [or  sun]  is  brightest ;  the 
CI  7  eighth  [or  moon]  colored  by  the  reflected  light  of  the  sev- 
enth ;  the  second  and  fifth  [Mercury  and  Satnm]  are  like 
one  another,  and  of  a  yellower  color  than  the  preceding ;  the 
third  [Venus]  has  the  whitest  light ;  the  fourth  [Mars]  is  red- 
dish ;  the  sixth  [Jupiter]  is  in  whiteness  second.  Now  the 
whole  spindle  has  the  same  motion ;  but,  as  the  whole  revolves 
in  one  direction,  the  seven  inner  circles  move  slowly  in  the 
other,  and  of  these  the  swiftest  is  the  eighth ;  next  in  swiftness 
are  the  seventh,  sixth,  and  fifth,  which  move  together;  third  in 
swiftness  appeared  to  them  to  move  in  reversed  orbit  the 
fourth ;  the  third  appeared  fourth,  and  the  second  fifth.     The 
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spindle  turnt  on  the  knees  of  Necessity ;  miid  on  the  upper  sniv 
&oe  of  esch  circle  is  a  siren,  who  goes  round  with  them,  hymn- 
ing a  single  sound  and  note.  The  eight  together  form  one  har- 
mony; and  round  about,  at  equal  intervals,  there  is  another 
bandy  three  in  number,  each  sitting  upon  her  throne :  these  are 
the  Fates,  daughters  of  Necessity,  who  are  clothed  in  white  nd- 
ment  and  have  garlands  upon  their  head^,  Lachesis  and  Clothe 
and  Atropos,  who  accompany  with  their  voices  the  harmony  of 
the  sirens  —  Lachesis  singing  of  the  past,  Clotho  of  the  present, 
Atropos  of  the  future ;  Clotho  now  and  then  assisting  with  a 
touch  of  her  right  hand  the  motion  of  the  outer  circle  or  whori 
of  the  spindle,  and  Atropos  with  her  left  hand  touching  and 
guiding  the -inner  ones,  and  Lachesis  laying  hold  of  either  in 
turn,  first  with  one  hand  aiid  then  with  the  other. 

Now  when  the  spirits  arrived,  their  duty  was  to  go  to  Lache- 
sis; but  first  a  prophet  came  and  arranged  then  in  order;  then 
he  took  from  the  knees  of  Lachesis  lots  and  samples  of  lives, 
and  going  up  to  a  hijsh  place,  spoke  as  follows :  ^  Hear  the  word 
of  Lachesis,  the  daughter  of  Necessity.  Mortal  soul.<«,  behold 
a  new  cycle  of  mortal  life.  Your  genius  will  not  choose  you, 
but  you  will  choose  your  genius  ;  and  let  him  who  draws  the 
first  lot  have  the  first  choice  of  life,  which  shall  be  his  destiny. 
Virtue  is  free,  and  as  a  man  honors  or  dishonors  her  he  will 
have  more  or  less  of  her ;  the  chooser  is  answerable  —  God  is 
justified."  When  the  Interpreter  had  thus  spoken  be  cast  the 
lots  among  them,  and  each  one  took  up  the  lot  which  fell  ^.^ 
near  him,  all  but  £r  himself  (he  was  not  allowed),  and 
each  as  he  took  his  lot  perceived  the  number  which  he  had 
drawn,  llien  the  Interpreter  placed  on  the  ground  before  them 
the  samples  of  life ;  and  there  were  many  more  liven  than  the 
souls  present,  and  there  were  all  sorts  of  lives  —  of  every  ani- 
mal and  every  condition  of  man.  And  there  were  tyrannies 
among  them,  some  continuing  while  the  tyrant  lived,  others 
which  broke  off  in  the  middle  and  came  to  an  end  in  poverty 
and  exile  and  beggary  ;  and  there  were  lives  of  famous  men, 
some  who  were  famous  for  their  form  and  beauty  as  well  as  for 
their  strength  and  success  in  games,  or,  again,  for  their  birth 
and  the  qualities  of  their  ancestors  ;  and  some  who  were  the 
reverse  of  famous  for  the  opposite  qualities.  And  of  women 
likewise;  there  was  not,  however,  any  definite  character  among 
them,  because  the  soul  must  of  necessity  choose  anotlier  life, 
and  become  another.      But  there  were  many  elemeiti^i  iningllng 
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with  0D6  aoollier,  and  also  with  demaiU  of  wwdth  und  pofw^. 
And  ditease  und  health;  and  there  were  mean  atatea  aIsQi.<i«Aal 
/thit|  mj  dear  Glaaoon,  is  the  great  danger  of  man ;  and  thnra 
/  Ihre  the  ntmoet  oare  should  be  taken.  Let  each  one  of -na 
/  leave  ererf  other  kiud  of  knowledge  and  seek  and  foOoir  ona 
f  thing  only,  if  persdyentore  he  maj  be  aUe  to  learn  and  And 
who  there  is  who -can  and  will  teaoh  hhn  to  distiugnUL  tfia 
life  of  good  and  efilt  and  to  choose  alwaja  and  efeijwhaie  tfia 
better  liib  as  ikr  as  possible.  -iHe  should  consider  die  -bsariof 
of  all  these  things  whidi  have  been  moitioned  SDveralljand  eol* 
lectiTelj  upon  a  Tirtnoos  Ufb;  he  should  know.what  the  eftel 
of  beantf  Is  when  compounded  with  poTCrtj  or  wealth  in  a  par* 
tionlar  soul,  and  what  are  the  good  and  evil  eoiiseqneoees  of 
noUe  and  humble  bhrtli,  of  private  and  public  station,  of  strength 
and  %veakness»  of  cleverness  and  dolliiess,  and  of  all  the  nataial 
and  acquired  gifts  of  the  soul^  and  studj  the  composition  of 
them ;  then  he  will  look  at  the  nature  <^  the  soul,  and  from 
the  consideration  of  all  this  be  will  determiDC  whidi  is  the 
better  and  which  is  the  worse  life,  and  at  last  he  will  ciiooBS^ 
giving  the  name  of  evil  to  the  life  which  will  make  his  sool 
more  unjust,  and  good  to  the  life  which  will  make  hi^  soul  more 
just ;  all  else  he  will  disregard.  For  this,  as  we  have  seen,  is 
g.g  the  best  choice  both  for  this  life  and  after  death.  Sud^ 
an  iron  sense  of  truth  and  right  muAt  a  man  take  with 
him  into  the  world  below,  that  there  too  he  may  be  undaazled 
by  the  desire  of  wealth  or  the  o^her  allurements  of  evil,  lest, 
ooming  upon  tTraniiies  and  similar  villainies,  he  do  irremediable 
wrongs  to  others  and  saffer  jet  worse  himself;  but  let  him 
know  how  to  choose  the  mean  and  avoid  the  extremes  on  either 
side,  as  fer  as  in  him  lies,  not  only  in  this  life  but  in  aU  that 
which  is  to  come.     For  this  is  the  way  of  happiness. 

And  this  was  what  the  Interpreter  said  at  the  time,  as  the 
messenger  from  the  other  world  reported  him  to  have  spoken: 
^  Even  for  the  last  comer,  if  he  chooses  wisely  and  will  live  dili- 
gently, there  is  appointed  a  happy  and  not  undesirable  existence. 
Let  not  the  first  be  careless  in  his  choice,  and  let  not  the  last 
despair.''  As  he  spoke  these  words  he  who  had  the  first  choice 
drew  near  and  at  once  chose  the  gi^eatest  tyranny ;  his  mind, 
having  been  darkened  by  folly  and  sensuality,  he  did  not  well 
consider,  and  therefore  did  not  see  at  first  tliat  he  was  feted, 
among  other  evils,  to  devour  his  own  children.  Bnt,  when  he 
came  to  himself  and  saw  what  was  in  the  lot,  he  began  to  beat 
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hit  brattt  and  hmeni  <mr  Ms  dioioey  forgetting  the'prodtmation 
of  the  Interpreter;  lbr«  instead  of  blaming  himeelf  at  the  aathor 
of  hie  ealamitj,  he  aeouaed  chance  and  the  gods,  and  oveiyihing 
rather  than  himselfl  Now  he  was  one  of  those  who  came  from 
beaten,  and  in  a  former  lifo  hud  dwelt  in-  a  well-ordered  State, 
bat  his  ▼irtne  was  a  matter-of  habit  onljt  and  he  had  no  philos- 
ophj*-'  And  this  was  more  often  the  fortune  of  those  who  came 
from  heaven,  because  the j  had  no  experience  of  life ;  wherHM, 
in  general,  the  dwellers  npoo  earth,  who  had  seen  and  known 
tiooble,  were  not  in  a  hnrrj  toehooae.  And  owing  to  this  ines- 
perience  of  theirs,  and  also  becaose  the  lot  was  a  dianee,  man  j 
ef  the  souls  exchanged  a  good  destinj  for  an  evfl  or  an  ctO  fi>r 
a  good.  For  if  a  man  had  always  fiom  the  first  dedicated  him^ 
self  to  sound  philosophy,  and  had  been  moderately  fortunate  in 
the  nnmb«r  of  the  lot,  he  might,  as  the  messenger  reported,  be 
happy  in  this  lifo,  and  also  his  passsge  to  another  lifo  and  return 
to  this,  instead  of  being  rugged  and  underground,  would  be 
smooth  and  heayenly.  Most  curious,  he  said,  was  the  spectacle 
of  the  election — sad  and  laughable  and  strange ;  the  souls  gener- 
ally choosing  according  to  their  cimdition  in  a  proTioua  life,  ^aa 
There  he  saw  the  soul  that  was  once  Orpheus  choosing  the 
lifo  of  a  swan  out  of  enmity  to  the  race  of  women,  hating  to  be 
born  of  a  woman  because  they  had  been  his  murdiurers  ;  he  saw 
alM  the  soul  of  Thamyris  choosing  the  lifo  of  a  nightingales 
birds,  on  the  other  hand,  like  the  swan  and  other  musicians, 
clioosing  to  be  men.  The  soul  which  obtained  the  twentieth  ^ 
lot  chose  the  lifo  of  a  lion,  and  this  was  the  soul  of  Ajrx  the 
son  of  Telamon,  who  would  not  be  a  man,  remembering  the  in- 
justice which  was  done  him  in  the  judgment  of  the  armi>.  The 
next  was  Agamemnon,  who  took  tlie  life  of  an  eagle,  because, 
like  Ajax,  he  liated  human  nature  on  account  of  his  sufferinffs. 
About  the  middle  was  the  lot  of  Atalanta ;  she,  seeing  the  great 
£ime  of  au  athlete,  was  unable  to  resist  the  temptation  ;  and 
after  her  there  came  the  soul  of  Epeus  the  son  of  Panopens 
passing  into  the  nature  of  a  woman  cunning  in  the  nrrs ;  and 
far  away  among  the  last  who  chose,  the  soul  of  the  jester  Ther- 
sites  was  putting  on  the  form  of  a  monkey.  There  came  also 
the  soul  of  Odysseus  having  yet  to  make  a  choice,  and  his  lot 
liappened  to  be  the  last  of  them  all.  Now  the  recollection  of 
former  toils  had  disenchanted  bim  of  ambition,  and  lie  went  about 
for  a  consideraHe  time  in  search  of  the  life  of  a  private  man 
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who  hftd  nothing  to  do ;  he  had  tome  difflonUj  in  tatttag  tfni^ 
iHuoh  WM  Ijring  about  and  had  beeo  ne^eetod  bj  Ofo^yhudy 
die  s  and  when  he  taw  it  he  laid  that  he  would  have  doM  the 
aame  had  he  been  first  instead  of  ]ast»  and  that  he  was  de^i^bled 
at  his  dioioe.  .  And  not  only  did  men  paM  into  animals,  hat  I 
mnst  also  mention  that  there  were  animals  tame  and  wfld  who 
dianged  into  one  another  and  into  eonespooding  hnman  natans» 
the  good  into  the  gentle  and  the  otU  into  the  savags^  in  all  sorts 
of  comhinations.  All  the  sonls  had  nowchosen  their livw^Mdj 
thej  went  in  the  order  of  their  ohoice  toLadiesisi  who  sent  withf 
thm  the  genius  whom  thej  had  seversUj  dioseny  to  be  the  gnant 
iao  of  their  lives  and  the  Adflller  of  the  ohmoe ;  this  genius  led 
the  sods  flrst  to  Ootlio^  and  drew  them  within  the  revdotaon  of 
the  spindle  impelled  by  her  hand,  thus  ratifying  the  destmy  of 
each ;  and  then,  when  they  were  fiutened,  carried  them  to  Atio- 
posy  who  spun  the  threads  and  made  thera  irreversible ;  vdMBce 
|.a«  without  turning  round  they  passed  beneath  the  tiirone  of 
Necessity ;  and  when  they  had  all  passed,  they  marched  on 
in  a  scorching  heat  to  the  plain  of  Forgetfulness,  whidi  was  a 
barren  waste  destitute  of  trees  and  verdure;  and  (hen  towards 
evening  they  encamped  by  the  river  of  Negligence,  the  water  of 
which  no  vessd  can  hold  ;  of  this  they  were  all  obliged  to  drink 
a  certain  quantity,  and  those  who  were  not  saved  by  wisdom 
drank  more  than  was  necessary ;  and  those  who  drank  foip>t 
dl  things.  Now  after  they  had  gone  to  rest,  about  the  middle 
of  the  night  there  was  a  thunderstorm  and  earthquake,  and  (hen 
in  an  instant  they  were  driven  all  manner  of  ways  like  stars 
shooting  to  their  birth.  He  himself  was  hindered  from  drink- 
ing the  water.  But  in  what  manner  or  by  what  means  he  re- 
turned to  the  body  he  could  not  say ;  only,  in  the  rooming  awak- 
ing suddenly,  he  saw  him9elf  lying  on  the  pyre. 

And  thus,  Glauoon,  the  tale  has  been  saved  and  has  not  per- 
ished, and  may  be  our  f>aivation  if  we  are  obedient  to  the  word 
spoken ;  and  we  shall  pass  safely  over  the  river  of  Foigetful* 
ness  and  our  soul  will  not  be  defiled.  Wherefore  my  counsel 
is,  that  we  hold  fast  to  the  heavenly  way  and  follow  after  jus- 
tice and  virtue  always,  considering  that  the  soul  b  immortd 
and  able  to  endure  every  sort  of  good  and  every  sort  of  eviL 
Thus  shdl  we  live  dear  to  one  another  and  to  the  gods,  both 
while  remaining  here  and  when,  like  conquerors  in  the  games 
who  go  round  to  gnther  gifls,  we  receive  our  reward.  And  it 
shall  be  well  with  us  botli  in  thig  life  and  in  the  pilgrimage  of  a 
thousand  years  which  we  have  been  reciting. 


TIMAEUS. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Of  all  the  writings  of  Plato  the  Umaeus  is  the  most  obscnre  and 
repolsiye  to  the  modem  reader,  and  has  neyerthcless  had  the  great- 
est influence  over  the  ancient  and  mediferal  world.  The  obscoritjr 
arises  in  the  infancy  of  physical  science,  out  of  the  confusion  of  theo- 
logical, mathematical,  and  physiological  notions,  out  of  the  desire  to 
conceiye  the  whole  of  nature  without  any  adequate  knowledge  of  the 
parts,  and  from  a  greater  perception  of  similarities  which  lie  on  the  sur- 
face than  of  differences  which  are  hidden  from  view.  To  bring  sense 
under  the  control  of  reason ;  to  find  some  way  through  the  labyrinth 
or  chaos  of  appearances,  either  the  highway  of  mathematics,  or  more 
devious  paths  suggested  by  the  analogy  of  man  with  the  world,  and 
of  the  world  with  man ;  to  see  that  all  things  have  a  cause  and  are 
tending  towards  an  end  — ^^  this  is  the  spirit  of  the  ancient  physical 
philosopher.  '  But  we  neither  appreciate  the  conditions  of  knowledge 
to  which  he  was  subjected,  nor  have  the  ideas  which  fastened  upon 
his  imagination  the  same  hold  upon  us.  For  he  is  hovering  between 
matter  and  mind;  he  is  under  the  dominion  of  abstractions;  his 
impressions  are  taken  almost  at  random  fixnn  the  outside  of  nature ; 
he  sees  the  light,  but  not  the  objects  which  are  revealed  by  the 
light;  and  he  brings  into  juxtaposition  things  which  to  us  appear 
wide  as  the  poles  asunder,  because  he  finds  nothing  between  them. 
He  passes  abruptly  from  persons  to  ideas  and  numbers,  and  firom 
ideas  and  numbers  to  persons ;  he  confuses  subject  and  object,  first 
and  final  causes,  and  is  dreaming  of  geometrical  figures  lost  in  a  flux 
of  sense.  And  an  eflbrt  of  mind  is  required  on  our  parts  in  order 
to  understand  his  double  language  ;  or  appreciate  the  twilight  char- 
acter of  this  knowledge,  and  the  genius  of  ancient  philosophers, 
which  under  such  conditions  seems  by  a  divine  power  in  many 
instances  to  have  anticipated  the  truth. 

The  intlaence  which  the  Timaeus  has  exercised  upon  posterity  is 
partly  due  to  a  misunderstanding.  In  the  supposed  depths  of  this 
diaWue  the  Neo-Platonists  found  hidden  meanin^irs  and  connections 
with  the  Jewish  and  Christian  Scriptures,  and  out  of  them  they  elic- 
ited doctrines  quite  at  variance  with  the  spirit  of  Plato.     Believing 
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that  he  wmt  inipired  bj  the  Hdjr  Ghosti  or  had  reoeivod  hlf  wUon 
from  Mosea,  th^  seemed  to  find  in  his  writingB  the  GhristiaB  IVia- 
itgr^  the  Word,  the  Charch,  the  creation  of  l&e  world  in  a  JTewidi 
aenw,  m  thej  realljr  finmd  the  personaUtjr  of  God  or  mind,  and  the 
immortality  of  the  sooL  All  religiont  and  philofophiea  met  and 
mingled  in  the  schools  of  Alexandria,  and  the  Neo-Platonists  Ind  a 
method  of  interpretation  which  oonM  elicit  any  meaning  out  of  aaj 
words.  Hmj  were  realljr  incapable  of  distinguishing  betwesa  the 
opinions  of  one  philoooplier  and  aaotlier,  or  between  the  aarioos 
dioaghts  of  Plato  and  his  passing  fimeies.  Hmj  were  alMoriied  In 
his  theologj,  and  nnder  the  dominion  of  his  name,  while  that  which 
was  truly  great  and  truly  characteristic  of  him,  his  effort  to  raaUse 
and  connect  abstractions,  was  not  understood  bj  diem  at  alL  And 
jet  the  genius  of  Plato  and  Greek  |>hilo8ophy  reacted  upon  the  Eaat, 
and  a  Greek  element  of  thought  and  language  orerlaid  the  deapsr 
and  more  perrading  spirit  of  Orientalism. 

There  is  no  danger  of  the  modem  commentators  on  the  TImaeua 
ftlling  into  the  absurdities  of  the  Neo-Platonists.  In  the  present 
day  we  are  well  aware  that  an  ancient  philosopher  is  to  be  intei^ 
preted  finom  himself,  and  by  the  contemporary  Ustory  of  tlioug^ 
We  know  that  mysticism  is  not  criticism.  Ihe  fimcies  of  the  Keo- 
Platonists  are  only  interesting  to  us  because  they  exhibit  a  phase  of 
the  human  mind  which  prevailed  widely  in  the  first  centuries  of  the 
Cniiristian  era,  and  is  not  wholly  extinct  in  our  own  day.  But  they 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  interpretation  of  Plato,  and  in  spirit 
they  are  opposed  to  him.  They  are  the  feeble  expression  of  an  age 
which  has  lost  the  power  not  only  of  creating  great  works,  but  eren 
of  understanding  them.  They  are  the  spurious  birth  of  a  marriage 
between  philosophy  and  tradition,  between  Hellas  and  the  East — 
c2icof  ycKT^v  voOa  koI  ^vka  (Bep.  YL  496).  Whereas  the  so-called 
mysticism  of  Plato  is  purely  Greek,  arising  out  of  his  imperfect 
knowledge  and  high  aspirations,  and  is  the  growth  of  an  age  in 
which  philosophy  is  not  wholly  separated  finom  poetry  and  my- 
thology. 

A  greater  danger  with  modem  interpreters  of  Plato  is  the  ten- 
dency to  regard  the  Tlmaeus  as  the  centfe  of  his  system.  We  do 
not  know  how  Plato  would  have  arranged  his  own  dialogues,  or 
whether  the  thought  of  arranging  any  of  them,  besides  the  two 
**  Trilogies  "  which  he  has  expressly  connected,  was  ever  present  to 
'Us  mind.  But,  if  he  had  arranged  them,  there  are  many  indications 
that  this  is  not  the  place  which  he  would  have  assigned  to  the 
Tlmaeus.  We  obserre,  first  of  all,  that  the  dialogue  is  put  into  the 
mouth  of  a  Pythagorean  philosopher,  and  not  of  Socrates.  And 
this  is  required  by  dramatic  propriety;  finr  the  inyestigation  of 
nature  was  expressly  renounced  by  Socrates  in  the  Phaedo.  Nor 
does  Plato  himMlf  attribute  any  importance  to  his  guesses  at  science. 
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He  is  not  at  all  absorbed  hj  them,  as  he  is  by  the  idea  of  good.  He 
is  modest  and  hesitating,  and  confesses  that  his  words  partake  of  the 
uncertainty  of  the  subject.  Again,  the  dialogue  is  primarily  con- 
cerned with  the  animal  creation,  including  under  this  term  the 
heavenly  bodies,  and  with  man  only  as  one  among  the  animals. 
But  we  can  hardly  suppose  that  Plato  would  haye  preferred  the 
study  of  nature  to  man,  or  that  he  would  have  deemed  the  forma- 
tion of  the  world  and  the  human  frame  to  haye  the  same  interest 
which  he  ascribes  to  the  mystery  of  being  and  not  being,  or  to  the 
great  political  problems  which  he  discusses  in  the  Bepublic  and  the 
Laws.  There  are  no  speculations  on  physics  in  the  other  dialogues 
of  Plato,  and  he  himself  regards  the  consideration  of  them  as  a 
radonal  pastime  only.  He  is  beginning  to  feel  the  need  of  fhrther 
diyirions  of  knowledge ;  and  is  becoming  aware  that  besides  dia- 
lectic, mathematics,  and  the  arts,  there  is  another  field  which  has 
been,  hitherto  unexplored  by  him.  But  he  has  not  as  yet  defined 
this  intermediate  territory  which  lies  somewhere  between  medicine 
and  mathematics,  and  he  would  haye  felt  that  there  was  as  great  an 
impiety  in  ranking  theories  of  physics  first  in  the  order  of  knowl- 
edge, as  in  placing  the  body  before  the  souL 

Thus  we  are  led  by  Plato  himself  to  regard  the  Timaeus,  not  as 
the  centre  or  inmost  shrine  of  the  edifice,  but  as  a  detached  build- 
ing in  a  different  style,  framed,  not  afler  the  Socratic,  but  afler 
some  Pythagorean  model.  As  in  the  Cratylus  and  Parmenides,  we 
are  uncertain  whether  Plato  is  expressing  his  own  opinions,  or 
appropriating  and  perhaps  improving  the  philosophical  speculations 
of  others.  In  all  three  dialogues  he  is  exerting  his  dramatic  and 
imitative  power ;  in  the  Cratylus  mingling  a  satirical  and  humorous 
purpose  with  true  principles  of  language ;  in  the  Parmenides  over- 
throwing Megarianism  by  a  sort  of  ultra-Megarianism,  which  discov- 
ers contradictions  in  the  one  as  great  as  those  which  have  been  pre- 
viously shown  to  exist  in  the  ideas.  *There  is  a  similar  uncertainty 
about  the  Timaeus ;  while  in  the  first  part  of  the  dialogue  Plato  is 
filled  with  a  Pythagorean  contemplation  of  the  heavens,  in  the  latter 
part  he  treats  in  a  bald  and  superficial  manner  of  the  functions  and 
diseases  of  the  human  frame,  which  be  vainly  attempts  to  connect 
with  his  astronomical  theories. 

If  we  allow  for  the  difference  of  subject,  and  for  some  growth  in 
Plato's  own  mind,  the  discrepancy  between  this  and  the  other  dia- 
logues will  not  appear  to  be  great.  The  relation  of  the  ideas  to 
God  or  of  Grod  to  the  world  was  differently  conceived  by  him  at  dif- 
ferent times  of  his  life.  In  all  his  later  dialogues  we  observe  a  ten- 
dency in  him  to  personify  mind  or  Grod,  and  he  therefore  naturally 
inclines  to  view  creation  as  the  work  of  design.  The  creator  is  like 
a  human  artist  who  frames  in  his  mind  a  plan  which  he  executes  by 
the   help  of  his  servants.     Thus  the  language  of  philosophy  which 
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speaks  of  first  and  second  canses  is  crossed  by  another  'sort  '<£ 
phraseology  :  **  God  made  the  world  because  he  was  good,  and  the 
demons  ministered  to  him."  The  Timaeus  is  cast  in  a  more  theo- 
logical and  less  philosophical  monid  than  the 'other  dxalognes,l>tA 
the  same  general  spirit  is  apparent ;  there  is  the  same  dualism  or 
opposition  between  the  ideal  and  actual  —  the  soul  is  prior  to  the 
-body,  the  intelligible  and  unseen  to  the  visible  'tod  corporeaL 
^niere  is  the  same  distinction  between  knowledge  and  opinion  which 
occurs  in  the  Theaetetus  and  Bepubllc,  the  same  enmity  to  the 
poets,  the  same  combination  of  music  and  gymnasdcs.  The  doctrine 
of  transmigration  is  still  held  by  him  as  in  the  Fhaedrus ;  and  the 
soul  has  a  view  of  the  heayens  in  a  prior  state  of  being.  The  ideas 
also  remain,  but  they  have  become  types  in  nature,  forms  of  men, 
animals,  birds,  fishes.  And  the  attribution  of  evil  to  physical  causes 
accords  with  the  doctrine  which  he  maintains  in  the  Laws  respect- 
ing the  involuntariness  of  vice. 

The  style  and  plan  of  the  Timaeiis  differ  greatly  fix>m  that  of  any 
other  of  the  Platonic  dialogues.  The  language  is  weighty,  abrupt, 
and  in  some  passages  sublime.  But  Plato  has  not  the  same  mastery 
over  his  instrument  which  he  exhibits  in  the  Phaedrus  or  Sympo- 
sium. Nothing  can  exceed  the  beauty  or  art  of  the  introduction,  in 
which  he  is  using  words  ailer  his  accustomed  manner.  But  in  the 
rest  of  the  dialogue  the  power  of  language  seems  to  fail  him.  "He 
could  write  in  one  style,  but  not  in  another,  and  the  Greek  language 
had  not  as  yet  been  fashioned  by  any  poet  or  philosopher  to  describe 
physical  phenomena.  The  early  physiologists  had  generally  written 
in  verse;  Democritus  and  Anaxagoras  never  attained  to  a  connected 
or  periodic  style.  And  hence  we  find  the  same  sort  of  clumsiness  in 
the  Timaeus  of  Plato  which  characterizes  the  philosophical  poem  of 
Lucretius.  There  is  a  want  of  flow  and  often  a  defect  of  rhvthm  ; 
the  connection  is  frequently  obscure,  and  there  is  a  greater  use  of 
apposition  and  more  of  repetition  than  occurs  elsewhere  in  Plato. 
His  employment  of  the  particles  b  sometimes  unmeaning ;  and  he 
places  sentences  side  by  side,  leaving  the  relation  between  them  to 
be  inferred.  The  naiTative  portion  of  the  Timaeus  retains  several 
characteristics  of  the  first  Greek  prose  composition  ;  for  the  great 
master  of  language  was  speaking  on  a  theme  with  which  he  was 
imperfectly  acquainted,  and  had  no  words  to  express  his  meaning. 
The  rugged  grandeur  of  the  opening  passage  of  the  speech  of 
Umaeus  (Tim.  28-31)  may  be  compared  with  the  more  harmonious 
beauty  of  a  similar  passage  in  the  Phaedrus  (p.  245). 

To  the  same  cause  we  may  attribute  the  want  of  plan.  Plato  had 
not  that  command  of  his  materials  which  would  have  enabled  him 
to  produce  a  perfect  work  of  art.  And  he  warns  his  reader,  that 
as  is  the  nature  of  the  subject  so  will  the  style  be  —  as  his  knowl- 
edge is  firagmentary  and  unconnecteil,  his  style  pai'takes  of  the  same 
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character.  His  speculations  about  the  Eternal,  his  theories  of  crea- 
tion, his  mathematical  anticipations,  are  supplemented  by  desultory 
remarks  on  the  one  immortal  and  the  two  mortal  souls  of  man,  on 
the  functions  of  the  bodily  organs  in  health  and  disease,  on  sight, 
hearing,  smell,  taste,  and  touch.  He  soars  into  the  heavens,  and 
then,  as  if  his  wings  were  suddenly  clipped,  he  walks  ungracefully 
and  with  difficulty  upon  the  earth.  The  greatest  things  in  the 
world,  and  the  least  things  in  man,  are  brought  within  the  compass 
of  a  short  treatise.  But  the  intermediate  links  are  missing,  and  we 
cannot  be  surprised  that  there  should  be  a  want  of  unity  in  a  work 
which  embraces  astronomy,  theology,  physiology,  and  natural  phi- 
losophy in  a  few  pages. 

It  is  not  easy  to  determine  how  Plato's  cosmos  may  be  presented 
to  the  reader  in  a  clearer  and  shorter  form  ;  or  how  we  may  supply 
a  thread  of  connection  to  his  ideas  without  giving  greater  consistency 
to  them  than  they  possessed  in  his  mind,  or  adding  on  consequences 
to  which  he  would  have  been  a  stranger.  For  he  has  glimpses  of 
the  truth,  but  no  comprehensive  or  perfect  vision.  There  are  iso- 
lated expressions  which  have  a  wonderful  depth  and  power ;  but  we 
are  not  justified  in  assuming  that  they  are  the  keynotes  of  the  whole, 
or  had  any  greater  significance  to  hU  mind  than  remarks  which  to 
us  appear  trivial ;  they  were,  perhaps,  truer  than  he  knew..  With 
a  view  to  the  illustration  of  the  Umaeus  I  propose  to  divide  this 
Introduction  into  sections,  of  which  the  first  will  contain  an  outline 
of  the  dialogue :  (2)  I  shall  consider  the  aspects  of  nature  which 
presented  themselves  to  Plato  and  his  age :  (8)  the  theology  and 
physics  of  the  Timaeus,  including  the  soul  of  the  world,  the  concep- 
tion of  time  and  space,  and  the  composition  of  the  elements :  (4)  in 
the  fourth  section  I  shall  consider  the  Platonic  astronomy,  and  the 
position  of  the  earth.  There  will  remain,  (5)  the  psychology,  (6) 
the  physiology  of  Plato,  and  (7)  his  analysis  ot  the  senses  to  be 
briefly  commented  upon ;  (8)  lastly,  we  may  examine  in  what  points 
Plato  approaches  or  anticipates  the  discoveries  of  modem  science. 

§  1- 

Socrates  begins  the  Timaeus  with  a  summary  of  the  Republic. 
He  touches  on  the  composition  of  the  State,  and  the  double  nature 
of  the  guardians,  on  the  community  of  property  and  of  women  and 
children.  But  be  makes  no  mention  of  the  second  education,  or  of 
the  government  of  philosophers. 

And  now  he  desires  that  die  ideal  State  should  be  realized  in  lite 
and  action  ;  he  would  like  to  see  how  she  behaved  in  some  great  strug- 
gle. But  he  is  inoapable  of  inventin;^  such  a  narrative  hiinseltj  and 
ho  is  atrai«l  that  the  poets  are  equally  incapable ;  for,  although  he 
ha^    nothing  to  say  against  them,  he   remarks   that  they  are  a  tribe 
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of  imitators,  who  can  only  describe  wliat  they  hare  seen*  And  be 
fears  that  the  Sophists,  who  are  plentifull/  supplied  with  graces  of 
speech,  in  their  erratic  way  of  life  having  never  had  a  city  or  boose 
of  their  own,  are  as  ignorant  of  statesmanship  as  they  are  of  philos- 
ophy. And  therefore  to  you  I  turn,  Timaeus,  citizen  of  Locris,  who 
are  at  once  a  philosopher  and  a  statesman,  and  to  you,  Critias,  whom 
all  Athenians  know  to  be  similarly  accomplished,  and  to  Hermocrates, 
who  is  also  fitted  by  nature  and  education  to  share  in  our  disconrse. 
Her,  **  We  will  do  our  best,  and  have  been  already  preparing ; 
for  on  our  way  home,  Critias  asked  my  opinion  about  a  certain  an- 
cient tradition,  which  he  was  thinking  of  reciting :  I  wish,  Critias, 
that  you  would  repeat  the  tale  to  Socrates."  **  I  will,  if  Timaeus 
approves."  **  I  approve."  Listen  then,  Socrates,  to  a  tale  of  Solon, 
wUch  he  narrated  to  Dropidas  my  great  grandfather,  who  told  me. 
In  this  tale  are  recorded  ancient  famous  actions  of  the  Athenian 
people,  and  one  special  one,  which  I  will  rehearse  in  honor  of  you 
and  of  the  goddess.  This  ancient  history  was  told  me  by  an  ancient 
man,  for  Critias  was  ninety  years  old  at  that  time,  I  being  not  more 
than  ten.  The  occasion  was  the  festival  of  the  Apaturia  or  registra- 
tion of  youth,  at  which  our  parents  gave  prizes  for  recitation.  Some 
poems  of  Solon  were  recited  by  the  boys.  They  had  not  at  that 
time  gone  out  of  fashioa,  and  the  recital  of  them  led  some  one  to 
say,  perhaps  in  compliment  to  Critias,  that  Soloa  was  not  only  the 
wisest  of  men  but  also  the  best  of  poets.  The  old  man  brightened 
at  hearing  the  praises  of  his  friend,  and  said :  Had  Solon  only  had 
the  leisure  which  was  required  to  complete  the  great  poem  which 
he  brought  with  him  from  Egypt  he  would  have  been  as  distin- 
guished as  Homer  and  Hesiod.  **  And  what  was  the  subject  of  the 
poem  ?  "  said  the  person  who  addressed  him.  The  subject  was  a 
very  noble  one,  descriptive  of  the  most  famous  action  in  which  the 
Athenian  people  were  ever  engaged.  But  the  memory  of  their 
exploits  has  passed  away  owing  to  the  lapse  of  time  and  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  actors.  "  Tell  us,"  said  the  other,  **  the  whole  story, 
and  where  Solon  heard  the  story."  He  replied  —  There  is  at  the 
head  of  the  Eg^'ptian  Delta,  where  the  river  Nile  divides,  a  city  and 
district  called  Sais ;  the  city  was  the  birthplace  of  King  Amasis, 
and  is  under  the  protection  of  the  goddess  Neith  or  Athene.  The 
citizens  have  a  friendly  feeling  towards  the  Athenians,  believing 
themselves  to  be  related  to  them.  Hither  came  Solon,  and  was 
received  with  honor;  and  here  he  first  learnt,  by  conversing  with 
the  Egyptian  priests,  how  ignorant  he  and  his  countr^^men  were  of 
antiquity.  Perceiving  this,  and  with  the  view  of  eliciting  their 
stores,  he  told  them  the  tales  of  Phoroneus  and  Niobe,  and  also  of 
Deucalion  and  Pyrrha,  and  he  endeavored  to  count  the  generations 
which  had  since  passed.  Thereupon  an  aged  priest  said  to  him,  O 
Solon,  Solon,  you  Hellenes  are  ever  young,  and  there  is  no  old  man 


•to  b  an  Hellene.     "  What  do   you  mean  ?  "  isH  he.     "  1"  ™!o, 
teplied   the  priest,  "I  mean   to  say  that   you  »re   ch'''''^n: 
DO  opioion  or  tradition  of  knowleilne  among  you  whit 
age ;  aod  I  will  tell  yon  the  reason  of  this.     Liice  tl 
kind  Tou  have  sulTered  from  convalsianB  of  nature,  v      u  w 
brought  about  by  the  two  gre&t  ageociea  of  Gre  an.,   wate 
latter  b   lymbolized   In  the  Hetleniu  tale  of  yonng   Ph^th 
drove  his  fether'a  hones  the  wTooj  way.  and  havln       jrnt 
earth  was   himself  burnt  up   by  a   thunderbolt.     Ft       hi 
from  time  to  time   a  derangement  of  the  hea»enl_,  _ 
the  earth  is  destroyed  by  fire.      At  sueh  times,  ant 

ageut,  those   who  dwell   by  rivers   are   safer   than ae   wnu  > 

upon  high  and  dry  places,  who   in   their   turn   are  safer  whei 
danger  is  from  water.      Now  the  Nile  is  our  saviour  from   Gre; 
rising  only  from    below   never   doea   any  barm    to   lu  by 
whereas  the  inh.tbitaots  of  other  cities  and  countries  are  s 
the  rivers  into  the  sen.     The   memorials  which   your  own  a 
nations  have  oace  had  of  the  f:imoua  actions  of  manldnd   pi 
the  waten  at  certain  periods ;  and  the  rude  surrivors  in  the  ■- 
tuDS  bea;in  again,  knowing  nothing  of  the  world  before  the  i 
But  in  Egypt   the  traditions  of  our  own  and   other  lands   p™  t. 
registered   forever  in   our    temples.       The  genealogies   w 
have  recited  to   us  out  of  your  own  annais,  Solon,  ore   a  t. 
dren's  story.      For  ia  the  first  place,  j'ou  remember  one  deluge  ■ 
and  there  were  many  of  them,  and  you  know  nothing  of  that  fa 
and  noblest  race  of  which  you  are  a  seed  or  remnant.     The  memory 
of  them  was  lost,  because  there  was  no  written  voice  among  you,  for 
in  the  days  before  the  flood   Athens  was  the  greatest  and   best  of 
cities,  and  did  the  noblest  deeds  and  had  the  best  constitution  of  any 
under  the  face  of  heaven."      Solon  marveled,  and  desired   to  be  la- 
fbrmed  of  the  particulars.     "You   are  welcome  to   hear  them,"  ssud 
the  priest,  "  both   for  your  own   sake   and  tor  that  of  the  city,  and 
above  all  for  the  sake  of  the  gtMldess  who   is  the  common  foundress 
of  both  our  cities.      Nine   thousand  yeari   have   elapsed   since   she 
founded  yours,  and   eight   thousand   since   she  founded   ours,  as  our 
aooals  recortL    Hany  laws  axin  among  oi  which  are  the  counter- 
part of  yours  as  they  were  in  the  olden  time.    I  will  briefly  deiorlbe 
them  to  yon,  and  you  shall  read  the  account  of  them  at  your  leisure 
in  the  aacnd  tester*.     Ia  the  fint  place,  there  was  a  caata  of 
priests  among  the  ancient  AtheDlani,  and  another  of  artisans ;  also 
castes  of  shepherds,  hunters,  and  husbandmen,  and  lastly  of  warriors, 
who,  like  the  warriors  of  Bgypt,  were  separated  irom  the  rest,  carry- 
ing shields  and  spean;  a  custom  which  the  goddeas  first  taught  you, 
and  then   the  Asiatdcs,  and   we  among   Asiatics   first  received   from 
her.      Observe  again,  what  care  the  law   took  in  the  pursuit  of  wis- 
dom, searching  out  the  deep  things  of  ^te  worid,  and  applying  theui 
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to  the  1186  of  man.  Tbe  spot  of  eartli  whidi  the  goddots  «]ioto  tel 
the  best  of  elimiifeesy  and  prodnoed  the  wisest  men ;  in  no  other  was 
die  herself  the  philosopher  and  warrior  goddess*  so  Klcdj  to  ha»a 
Tocaries.  And  there  jon  dwelt  as  became  die  children  of  the  god% 
eBoelling  all  men  in  Tirtne,  and  manj  fiunons  actions  are  reoorded 
'of  yon.  The  most  fiimoos  of  them  all  was  the  overthrow  of  die 
*  iaUiiid  of  Atlantis.  This  was  a  continent  lying  over  against  the 
Pillars  of  Heradesy  in  extent  greater  than  libjra  and  Asia  pot 
together,  and  was  die  passage  to  other  islands  and  to  another  coo- 
tiaent  of  idiich  the-  Mediteixaaeaa.  Sea  was  only  the  harbor;  and 
within  the  Fillarathe  empire  of  Atlantis  reachod  to  Egypt  and 
^^ynhenia.  This  mighty  power  waa  arrayed  against  E^jpt  and 
Hsllas  and  all  the  oonntries  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean.  Than 
did  your  dty  bravely,  and  won  renown  over  the  whole  earth.  For 
at  (he  peril  of  her  own  existence^  and  when  the  other  Hellenes  had 
deserted  her,  she  repelled  the  invader,  and  of  her  own  accord  gave 
liberty  to  all  the  nations  witlun  the  Pillars.  A  little  while  after- 
wards there  was  a  great  earthqoake,  and  your  warrior  race  all  sanlc 
into  the  earth ;  and  the  great  island  of  AtUuntis  also  disappeared  in 
the  sea.  This  is  the  explanation  of  the  shallows  which  are  foond 
la  that  part  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean." 

Booh  was  the  tale,  Socrates,  which  Critias  heard  firom  Solon; 
and  I  noticed  when  listening  to  yon  yesterday,  how  close  the  resem- 
blance was  between  your  city  and  citizens  and  the  ancient  Athen- 
ian State.  But  I  would  not  speak  at  the  time,  because  I  wanted 
to  refresh  my  memory.  I  had  heard  the  old  man  when  I  was  a 
child,  and  though  I  could  not  remember  the  whole  of  our  yester- 
day's discourse,  I  was  able  to  recall  every  word  of  this^  which  is 
branded  into  my  mind ;  and  I  am  prepared,  Socrates,  to  rehearse 
to  you  the  entire  narrative.  The  imaginary  State  which  you  were 
describing  may  bo  identified  with  die  reality  of  Solon,  and  our 
antediluvian  ancestors  may  bo  your  citizens.  **  That  is  excellent, 
Critias,  and  very  appropriate  to  a  Panathenaic  festival;  the  truth 
of  the  story  is  a  great  advantage."  "  Then  now  let  me  explain 
to  you  the  order  of  our  entertainment;  first,  Timaeus,  who  b  a 
nataral  philosopher,  will  speak  of  the  origin  of  the  world,  going 
down  to  the  creation  of  man,  and  then  I  shall  receive  the  men 
whom  he  has  created,  and  some  of  whom  will  have  been  educated 
by  you,  and  introduce  them  to  you  as  the  lost  Athenian  citizens 
of  whom  the  Egyptian  record  spoke.  As  the  law  of  Solon  pro- 
scribes, we  will  bring  them  into  court  and  judge  them  ourselves." 
I  see,  replied  Socrates,  that  I  shall  be  well  entertained ;  and  do 
yon,  Timaeus,  oflfer  up  a  prayer  and  begin  : 

Tim.  All  men  who  have  any  right  feeling  at  the  beginning  of 
any  enterprise  call  upon  the  gods ;  and  he  who  is  about  to  speak 
of  the  origin  of  the  universe  has  a  special  need  of  their  aid.     May 
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my  words  be  acceptable  to  them,  and  maj  I  speak  ia  the  manner 
which  will  be  most  intelligible  to  you  and  will  best  express  m/ 
meaning. 

First,  I  must  distinguish  between  endless  being  which  has  no 
becoming  and  is  apprehended  by  reason  and  reflection,  and  endless 
becoming  which  has  no  being,  and  is  conceived  by  opinion  with 
the  help  of  sense.  All  that  becomes  and  is  created  is.  the  work 
of  a  cause,  and  that  is  fair  which  the  artificer  makes  after  an  eter- 
nal pattern,  but  that  which  is  fashioned  after  a  created  pattern  is 
not  fair.  Is  the  world  then  created  or  uncreated  ?  that  is  the  first 
question.  Created,  I  reply,  being  visible  and  tangible  and  having 
a  body,  and  therefore  sensible ;  and  if  sensible,  then  created ;  and 
if  created,  made  by  a  cause ;  and  the  cause  is  the  father  of  all, 
who  had  in  view  an  eternal  archetype.  For  to  imagine  that  the 
archetype  was  created  would  be  blasphemy,  seeing  that  the  world 
is  the  noblest  of  creations,  and  God  is  the  best  of  causes.  And 
the  world  being  thus  created  according  to  the  eternal  pattern  is 
the  copy  of  something ;  and  we  may  assume  that  words  and  ideas 
are  akin  to  the  matter  of  which  they  speak.  The  unchanging  or 
intelligible  has  permanent  forms  of  expression,  the  created  image 
likely  or  probable  ones ;  essence  being  to  generation  as  truth  is  to 
belief.  And  in  the  variety  of  opinions  which  have  arisen  about 
God  and  the  nature  of  the  world  we  must  be  content  to  take  prob- 
ability for  our  guide,  considering  that  I  who  am  the  speaker,  and 
you  who  are  the  judges  are  only  men,  and  to  probability  we  may 
attain  but  no  further. 

Soc,  Excellent,  Timaeus,  I  like  your  manner  of  approaching  the 
subject  —  proceed. 

Tim.  Why  did  the  Creator  make  the  world  ?  He  was  good, 
and  desired  that  all  thinsrs  should  be  like  himself.  Wherefore  he 
set  in  order  the  visible  world,  which  he  found  in  disorder.  Ndw 
he  who  is  the  best  could  only  create  the  fairest,  and  reflecting  that 
of  visible  things  the  intelligent  is  superior  to  the  unintelligent.  He 
put  intelligence  in  soul  and  soul  in  body,  and  firamed  the  universe 
to  be  the  best  and  fairest  work  in  the  order  of  nature,  and  the 
world  became  a  living  soul  through  the  providence  of  God. 

In  the  likeness  of  what  animal  was  the  world  made  ?  That  is 
the  third  question.  The  form  of  the  animal  was  a  whole,  and  con- 
tained all  intelligible  beings,  and  the  visible  animal,  made  after  the 
pattern  of  this,  included  all  visible  creatures. 

Were  tliere  many  heavens  or  one  only?  That  is  the  fourth 
question.  One  only,  having  no  other.  For  if  there  h.id  been 
more  than  one  they  would  have  been  the  parts  of  a  third  which 
would  have  been  the  true  pattern  of  the  world,  and  therefore  there 
is,  and  will  ever  be,  one  only  begotten  and  created  heaven.  Now 
that  which    is  created   is    of   necessity  corporeal   aud    visible   and 
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teMigihlis  and  because  Tiiible  lighted  hf  fire,  and  beeaoae  taaglUa 

Iherefoce  tolid  and  made  of  earth.    Bot  two  terms  most  be  vSkmX 

bjT  a  thirdt  which  is  a  mean  between  them,  and  had  the  eaitii  been 

n  sor&ce  onlj,  tiiree  wonld  haTe  sufficed,  but  four  tenns  are  s»- 

qidred  In  the  oonstniction  of  a  solid.    And  as  the  worid  was  to 

be  solid,  betwetti  the  dements  of  fire  and  earth  God  plaeed  two 

other  elements  of  air  and  water,  and  arranged  them  in  a  oontiMPi 

pvoporaoD, 

■i  '•'.'  fire  :  air  ::  water  :  earth, 

,^' '  ...... 

and  so  pnt  together  a  Tisible  hearen,  which  he  made  palpable  to 
sl|^  and  touch,  having  harmonj  and  firiendship  in  the  nnioii  of 
tlM  fbor  elements.  Eseh  of  the  elements  was  taken  into  the  oni- 
verse  whole  and  entire ;  for  he  considered  that  the  animal  dM»ld 
be  perfect,  and  that  he  should  be  one,  leaving  no  remnants  ooi  of 
which  another  animal  could  be  created,  and  that  he  should  be  flroe 
from  age  and  disease,  which  might  be  produced  bjr  external  vicH 
knee.  And  as  he  was  to  contain  all,  he  was  himself  made  in  the 
all-containing  form  of  a  sphere,  round  t^  from  a  lathe  and  every 
iray  equidistant  from  the  centre,  as  was  natural  and  suitable  to  Urn. 
He  was  finished  and  smooth,  having  neither  eyes,  ears,  mot  hands ; 
fiv  there  was  nothing  without  him  which  he  could  see  or  hear,  and 
he  had  no  need  to  cany  food  to  his  mouth,  or  breathe  the  outer 
air ;  and  he  did  not  require  hands,  for  there  was  nothing  without 
him  of  which  he  could  take  hold.  All  that  he  did  was  within  him ; 
and  he  moved  in  a  circle,  which  was  the  most  intellectual  of  nK>> 
tions,  but  the  other  six  motions  were  wanting  to  him ;  wherefore 
the  universe  had  no  feet  or  legs. 

And  so  the  thought  of  God  made  a  Grod  in  the  image  of  a  per- 
fect body,  having  intercourse  with  himself  and  needing  no  other, 
but  in  every  part  harmonious  and  self-contained  and  truly  blessed. 
^le  soul  was  first  made  by  him  —  the  elder  to  rule  the  younger ; 
not  in  the  order  in  which  our  wayward  fancy  has  led  us  to  describe 
them,  but  the  soul  first  and  aflerwards  the  body.  Grod  took  of  the 
unchangeable  and  indivisible  essence  and  also  of  the  divisible  and 
corporeal,  and  out  of  the  two  he  made  a  third  nature,  which  was 
in  a  mean  between  them,  and  partook  of  the  same  and  the  other, 
the  intractable  nature  of  the  other  being  compressed  into  the  same. 
He  then  began  to  divide  into  portions  the  mass  which  he  had  com- 
pounded, in  the  ratios  of  1,  2,  S,  4,  9,  8,  27,  and  proceeded  to  fill 
up  the  double  and  triple  intervals 

[T,  I,  J,"2,  §,  8.4,  Y,  ••8] 

in  which  double  series  of  numbers  are  two  kinds  of  mesuis ;  the  one 
exceeds  and  is  exceeded  by  equal  parts  of  the  extremes,  e.  g^  3,  4, 
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$ ;  Uie  other  land  of  mean  is  one  whicb  is  equidistant  from  the 
extremes  —  2,  4,  6.  la  the  former  intervals  he  introduced  ratios 
of  thirds,  3:2;  of  fourths,  4:3;  of  ninths,  9:8;  and  the  interval 
of  a  fourth  he  filled  np  with  a  ninth,  leaving  a  remnant  which  is 
in  the  ratio  of  256 :  243.  The  entire  compound  was  divided  hj 
him  lengthways  into  two  parts,  which  he  joined  together  at  the 
centre  like  the  figure  X»  ^^^  bent  them  into  an  inner  and  outer 
circle,  cutting  one  another  at  a  point  over  against  the  point  of 
contact.  The  outer  circle  was  named  by  him  the  sphere  of  the 
same  —  the  inner  the  sphere  of  the  other  or  diverse,  and  the  one 
revolved  horizontally  to  the  right,  the  other  obliquely  to  the  left. 
To  the  sphere  of  the  same  which  wa^  undivided  he  gave  dominion, 
but  the  sphere  of  the  other  or  manifold  was  distributed  into  seven 
orbits,  having  intervals  in  ratios  of  twos  and  threes,  three  of  either 
sort,  and  he  bade  them  move  in  opposite  directions  to  one  another 
— three  of  them,  the  Sun,  Mercury,  Venus,  with  equal  swifhiess, 
and  the  remaining  four  —  the  Moon,  Saturn,  Mars,  Jupiter,  with 
unequal  swiftness  to  the  three  and  to  one  another,  but  all  in  due 
counte. 

When  the  Creator  had  made  the  body  in  the  interior  of  the  soul 
he  uniied  them,  and  the  soul  interfused  everywhere  from  the  centre 
to  the  circumference  of  heaven  began  a  diviud  life  of  everlasting 
motion.  The  body  of  heaven  is  visible,  but  the  soul  is  invisible, 
and  partakes  of  reason  and  harmony,  and  is  the  best  of  creations, 
being  made  by  the  best.  And  being  composed  of  the  same,  the 
other,  and  the  essence,  these  three,  and  also,  divided  and  bound  in 
harmonical  proportion,  and  moving  in  the  circle  of  herself — the 
soul  when  touching  an}'thing  which  has  essence,  whether  divided  or 
undivided,  is  stirred  to  utter  the  sameness  or  diversity  of  things,  and 
to  tell  how  and  when  and  where  individuals  are  affected  or  related, 
whether  in  the  world  of  chancre  or  of  essence.  When  reason  is  in 
the  neighborhood  of  sense,  and  the  circle  of  the  other  or  manifold  is 
also  moving  truly,  then  arise  true  opinions  and  beliefs ;  when  reason 
is  in  the  sphere  of  thought,  and  the  circle  of  the  same  runs  smoothly, 
then  intelligence  is  perfected. 

When  the  Father  who  begat  the  world  saw  the  image  which  he 
had  made  of  the  Eternal  Gods  moving  and  living,  he  rejoiced;  and 
he  resolved,  as  the  archetype  was  eternal,  to  make  the  creature  eter- 
nal as  far  as  this  was  possible.  Wherefore  he  made  an  image  of 
eternity  which  is  time,  having  an  uniform  motion  according  to  num- 
ber, parted  into  months  and  days  and  years,  and  also  having  greater 
divisions  of  past,  present,  and  future.  These  apply  only  to  genera- 
tion in  time,  and  have  no  meaning  in  relation  to  the  eternal  nature, 
which  ever  is  and  never  will  be,  for  the  unchangeable  is  never  older 
or  younger,  and  when  we  say  tlie  past  is  past,  the  future  is  future, 
we  ai-e  speaking  of  generation,  and   not  of  true  being.      These  are 
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the  fimiis  of  tloM  which  fanitete  efeernifej'  and  moffe  bk  a  cfirale 
Qrad  b  J  mniiber. 

Thus  was  time  made  in  the  image  of  the  etemai  natora 
together  with  the  heaTensi  in  order  £ai  if  thegr  were  diieolfed 
m^^  perish  with  them.  And  God  made  the  san  and 
five  other  wanderen^  as  thejr  are  called,  iCTeii  in  all*  and  to 
them  he  gave  a  bodj  moring  in  an  orfoit,  being  one  of  the  aerea  iMo 
which  the  circle  of  the  other  was  dirided.  Thib  moon  moired  in  the 
orbit  which  was  nearest  to  the  earth,  the  son  in  that  nezti  Ae 
morning  star  and  Mercurx  in  the  ooorae  opposite  to  the  san,  bat 
with  equal  swiftness,  which  is  the  reason  whj  thej  orertake  and  are 
overtaken  bj  one  another.  All  these  bodies  became  living 
and  learnt  their  appointtd  tasks,  and  began  to  move,  the 
more  swiftly,  the  remoter  more  slowlj,  according  to  the  obliqae 
movement  of  the  other,  which  was  controlled  by  the  movement  of 
tiie  same.  And  as  the  mov*  ment  of  the  other  was  in  an  opposito 
direction,  that  appeared  fiistest  which  was  slowest,  and  thai  whU 
overtook  others  appeared  to  be  overtaken  by  them.  And  God 
lighted  a  fire  in  the  second  orbit  which  is  called  the  son,  to  give 
li^t  over  the  whole  heaven,  and  to  teach  intelligent  beings  that 
knowledge  of  number  which  is  derived  from  the  revolution  of  the 
same.  Thus  arose  day  and  night,  which  are  the  periods  of  the  most 
intelligent  nature ;  a  month  was  created  by  the  revolution  of  the 
moon,  a  year  by  that  of  the  sun.  Other  periods  of  wonderful  length 
and  complexity  are  not  observed  by  men  in  general,  although  there 
is  a  cycle  or  perfect  year  at  the- completion  of  which  they  all  meet 
and  coincide.  For  the  stars  in  thoir  revolutions  imitate  the  etemai 
nature. 

Thus  far  the  universal  animal  was  made  in  the  divine  imi^;e,  hot 
the  other  animals  were  not  as  vet  included  in  him.  And  God  ere- 
ated  them  according  to  the  patterns  or  species  of  them  which  existed 
in  the  divine  image.  There  are  four  of  them,  one  of  gods,  another 
of  birds,  a  third  of  fishes,  and  a  fourth  of  animals.  The  gods  were 
made  in  the  form  of  a  circle,  which  is  the  most  perfect  figure,  and 
the  figure  of  the  universe.  They  were  created  chiefly  of  fire,  that 
they  might  be  bright,  and  were  made  to  know  and  follow  the  best, 
and  to  be  the  glory  of  the  heavens.  Two  kinds  of  motion  were 
assigned  to  them  —  first,  the  revolution  on  the  same  and  around  the 
same,  in  peaceful  unchanging  thought  of  the  same ;  and  to  this  was 
added  a  forward  motion  which  was  under  the  control  of  the  same. 
And  for  this  reason  the  fixed  stars  were  created,  being  divine  and 
etemai  animals,  revolving  on  the  same  spot,  and  the  wandering  stars, 
which  also  revolve,  were  created  afVer  their  likeness.  The  earth, 
which  is  our  nurse,  compacted  (or  circling)  round  the  pole  which 
passes  through  the  universe,  he  made  to  be  the  guardian  and  artif* 
icer  of  night  and  day,  first  and  eldest  of  gods  that  are  in  the  into- 
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rior  heaven.  Vain  would  be  the  labor  of  telling  about  all  the  figures 
of  them,  moving  as  in  danL*e,  and  their  conjunctions  and  oppositions, 
%nd  when  and  where  and  behind  what  other  stars  they  appear  or 
disappear  and  give  signs  of  the  future  terrible  to  man  —  to  tell  of 
all  this  without  looking  up  at  the  heavens  would  be  labor  in  rain. 

The  knowledge  of  the  other  gods  is  beyond  us,  and  we  can  only 
accept  the  traditions  of  the  ancients,  who  were  the  children  of  the 
gods,  as  they  said,  and  they  must  surely  have  known  their  own 
ancestors.  Although  they  give  no  proof  th&y  seem  to  be  speaking 
of  matters  familiar  to  them,  and  we  must  believe  them  as  the  law 
requires.  They  tell  us  that  Oceanus  and  Tcthys  were  the  children 
of  earth  and  heaven ;  Phorcys,  Cronos,  and  Rhea  are  in  the  next 
generation,  and  are  followed  by  Zeus  and  Herd,  whose  brothers  and 
children  are  known  to  everybody. 

When  all  of  them,  both  those  who  show  themselves  in  the  sky, 
and  those  who  retire  from  view,  had  come  into  being,  the  Creator 
addressed  them  thus :  **  Gods,  and  sons  of  gods,  my  works,  if  I  will, 
are  indissoluble.  That  which  is  bound  may  be  loosed,  but  only  an 
evil  being  would  loose  that  which  is  harmonio  »s  and  happy.  And 
although  you  are  not  immortal  you  shall  not  die,  for  I  will  hold  you 
together.  Uear  me,  then:  Three  tribes  have  still  to  be  created, 
and  if  created  by  me  they  might  become  like  gods.  Do  ye  therefore 
make  them,  as  I  have  made  you ;  I  will  implant  in  them  the  seed  of 
immortality,  and  you  shall  weave  together  the  mortal  and  immortal, 
and  provide  food  for  them,  and  receive  them  again  in  death."  Thus 
he  spake,  and  poured  the  remains  of  the  elements  which  he  had 
been  mingling  into  the  cup  in  which  he  had  made  the  soul  of  the 
universe.  They  were  no  longer  pure  as  before,  but  diluted;  and 
when  he  had  completed  the  mixture  he  distributed  souls  equal  in 
number  to  the  stars  ;  but,  first,  placing  them  as  in  a  chariot,  he 
showed  them  the  nature  of  the  univen>e,  and  told  them  of  their 
future  birth  and  equal  human  lot.  They  were  to  be  sown  in  the 
vessels  of  their  appointed  times,  that  hereafter  they  might  bring 
forth  man  the  most  relijz^ous  of  the  animals,  having  two  forms,  a 
superior  and  inferior.  The  souls  were  implanted  in  bodies,  and 
when  objects  approached  or  receded  from  them,  there  would  arise  in 
them,  he  said,  sensation  oi'  some  kind  ;  secondly,  love,  which  is  a 
mixture  of  pleasure  and  pain ;  thirdly,  fear  and  anger,  and  the 
opposite  afiections  :  and  if  they  conquered  these  they  would  live 
righteously,  but  if  they  were  conquered  by  them,  unrighteously. 
He  who  lived  well  would  return  to  the  habitation  of  his  star,  and 
would  there  have  a  blessed  existence ;  but,  if  he  lived  ill,  he  would 
pass  into  the  nature  of  a  woman,  and  if  he  did  not  then  alter  his 
wars,  into  the  likeness  of  some  animal,  until  he  returned  to  the 
courses  of  the  lilie  and  the  same,  and  the  reason  which  was  in  him 
reasserted   her   sway   over   the  elements  of  fire,  air,  earth,   water, 
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which  had  engrossed  her,  and  he  regained  his  first  and  better  natiiie. 
Having  given  this  law  to  his  creatures  that  he  might  be  guiltless  of 
their  future  evil,  he  sowed  them,  some  in  the  earth,  some  ia  the 
moon,  and  some  in  the  other  vessels  of  time ;  and  he  ordered  the 
joanger  gods  to  frame  human  bodies  for  them,  and  to  make  the 
necessary  additions  to  them,  and  to  avert  from  them  all  but  sel^ 
inflicted  evil. 

Meanwhile  he  remained  in  his  own  nature,  and  his  children  fhl* 
filled  his  commands.  Beceiving  firom  him  the  immortal  priiMaple, 
they  borrowed  portions  of  earth,  air,  fire,  water,  hereafter  to  be 
returned,  which  they  fastened  together,  not  with  the  adamantine 
bonds  which  bound  themselves,  but  by  little  invisible  pegs,  making 
the  body  one,  subject  to  influx  and  efliux,  and  containing  the  ooorses 
of  the  souL  These  swelling  and  surging  as  in  a  river  moved  irreg- 
ularly in  all  the  six  possible  ways,  forwards,  backwards,  right,  left, 
up  and  down.  But  violent  as  were  the  internal  and  alimentary 
fluids,,  the  tide  became  still  more  violent  when  the  body  came  into 
contact  with  the  flaming  fire,  or  the  solid  earth,  or  the  gliding 
waters ;  the  motions  produced  by  these  impulses  pass  throu^  the 
body  to  the  soul  and  are  called  sensations.  They  accompany  the 
ever-flowing  current,  and  shake  the  courses  of  the  soul,  binding  fast 
the  principle  of  the  same,  and  confoundiug  and  entangling  the  har- 
monical  intervals  and  the  mean  terms  which  connect  them  —  these 
are  greatly  aflected  by  them,  though  they  cannot  be  wholly  dissolved 
except  by  the  Creator.  You  may  imagine  a  motion  of  the  body  in 
which  the  head  is  knocking  against  the  ground,  and  the  legs  strik- 
ing out  in  the  air,  and  the  top  is  bottom  and  the  left  right.  This  is 
what  happens  when  the  motions  of  the  soul  come  into  contact  with 
any  external  thing ;  they  say  the  same  or  the  other  in  a  manner 
which  is  the  very  opposite  of  the  truth,  and  they  become  false  and 
foolish,  and  have  no  guiding  principle  in  them.  And  when  external 
impressions  enter  into  them,  though  they  are  really  conquered,  they 
seem  to  conquer. 

By  reason  of  these  aflectious  the  soul  is  at  first  without  sense,  but 
as  time  goes  on  the  stream  of  nutriment  abates,  and  the  courses  of 
the  soul  have  a  regular  motion  which  apprehends  the  same  and  the 
other  and  gives  the  use  of  reason.  The  soul  of  him  who  has  educa- 
tion is  whole  and  perfect  and  escapes  the  worst  disease,  but,  if  edu- 
cation be  neglected,  he  walks  lamely  through  life  and  returns  good 
for  nothing  to  the  world  below.  This,  however,  is  an  after  stage  — 
at  present,  we  are  only  concerned  with  the  creation  of  the  body  and 
souL 

The  two  divine  courses  were  encased  by  the  gods  in  a  sphere 
which  is  called  the  head,  and  is  the  god  and  lord  of  us.  And  to 
this  they  gave  the  body  to  be  a  vehicle,  and  the  members  to  be 
instruments,  having  the  power  of  flexion  and  extension,     lliis  was 
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the  origin  of  legs  and  arms.  In  the  next  place,  the  gods  gave  a 
forward  motion  to  the  human  body,  because  the  front  part  of  man 
was  the  more  honorable  and  had  authority.  In  this  front  part  they 
inserted  organs  to  minister  in  all  things  to  the  providence  of  the 
soul.  They  first  contrived  the  eyes,  into  which  they  conveyed  the 
gentle  light  of  every-day  life,  making  the  fire  which  is  within  ns  to 
flow  pure  through  the  pupil  of  the  eye  and  meet  the  light  of  day. 
When  the  light  of  the  eye  is  surrounded  by  the  light  of  day,  then 
like  falls  upon  like,  and  there  is  a  union  of  them  formed  in  any 
direction  in  which  the  visual  ray  strikes  upon  the  light  coming  from 
an  object.  And  as  like  is  affected  by  like,  whatever  touches  or  is 
touched  by  this  stream  of  vision,  is  diffused  over  the  whole  body, 
and  finds  a  way  into  the  soul.  But  when  the  visual  ray  goes  forth 
into  the  darkness,  then  like  falls  upon  unlike  —  the  eye  no  longer 
sees,  and  we  go  to  sleep.  The  fire,  or  light  which  is  kept  in, 
equalizes  the  inward  motions,  and  there  is  rest,  accompanied  by 
few  dreams ;  only  when  the  greater  motions  remain  they  engender 
in  us  corresponding  visions  of  the  night.  And  now  we  shall  be 
able  to  understand  the  nature  of  reflections  in  mirrors.  The 
fires  firom  within  and  firom  without  meet  about  the  smooth  and 
bright  surface  of  the  mirror;  and  when  they  meet  in  a  manner 
contrary  to  the  usual  mode  of  meeting,  the  objects  seen  in  them 
are  inverted  in  various  ways,  according  to  the  form  and  position  of 
the  mirrors. 

These  are  the  second  causes  which  God  used  as  his  ministers  in 
fashioning  the  world.  They  are  thought  by  many  to  be  the  prime 
causes,  but  this  is  not  true ;  for  they  are  destitute  of  mind  and  rea- 
son, and  the  lover  of  mind  will  not  allow  that  there  are  any  prime 
causes  other  than  the  rational  and  invisible  ones  —  these  he  investi- 
gates first,  and  afterwards  those  which  are  visible  and  are  moved 
by  others,  and  work  by  chance  and  without  order.  Of  the  second 
or  concurrent  causes  of  sight  I  have  already  spoken,  and  I  will  now 
speak  of  the  higher  purpose  of  Grod  in  giving  us  eyes.  Sight  is  the 
source  of  the  greatest  benefits  to  us  ;  for  if  our  eyes  had  never  seen 
the  sun,  stars,  and  heavens,  the  very  words  which  we  are  using 
would  not  have  been  uttered.  The  si^ht  of  them  and  their  revolu- 
tions  has  given  us  the  knowledge  of  number  and  time,  and  the 
power  of  inquiry,  and  we  have  derived  philosophy  from  them,  which 
is  the  great  blessing  of  human  life ;  not  to  speak  of  the  lesser 
benefits  which  even  the  vulgar  can  appreciate.  God  gave  us  the 
faculty  of  sight  that  we  might  behold  the  order  of  the  heavens,  and 
create  a  corresponding  order  in  our  own  erring  minds.  To  the  like 
end  the  gifts  of  speech  and  hearing  were  bestowed  upon  us  ;  not 
for  the  sake  of  irrational  pleasure,  but  in  oiiler  that  we  might  har- 
monize  the  courses  of  the  soul  by  sympathy  with  the  harmony  of 
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sound,  and  reconcile  man  to  liunself,  and  cure  liun  of  his  ixregiilai 
and  graceless  ways.  ...         .,..., 

Thus  far  we  have  spoken  of  the  works  of  mind ;  and  there  are 
other  works  done  fix>m  necessity,  which  we  must  now  place  beside 
them ;  for  the  creation  is  made  up  of  both,  mind  persuading  necee- 
sity  as  far  as  possible  to  work  out  good.  Before  the  heavens  there. 
existed  the  elements  of  fire,  air,  water,  earth,  which  we  may  sup- 
pose men  to  know,  though  no  one  has  explained  their  nature,  and 
we  erroneously  maintain  them  to  be  the  letters  of  the  whole,  al- 
though they  cannot  reasonably  be  compared  to  the  syllabliss  or  first 
compounds.  I  am  not  now  speaking  of  the  first  principles  of  things, 
because  I  cannot  discover  them  by  our  present  mode  of  inquiry. 
And  I  will  begin  anew,  seeking  by  the  grace  of  Grod  to  attain  prob- 
ability, above  all  at  the  beginning  of  my  discourse. 

In  our  former  discussion,  I  made  two  kinds  of  matter,  —  the  un- 
changing or  invisible,  and  the  visible  or  changing.  These  were 
sufficient  for  my  purpose  at  the  time  ;  but  now  a  third  kind  of  being 
is  required,  which  I  shall  call  the  receptacle  or  nurse  of  generation. 
There  is  a  difficulty  in  arriving  at  an  exact  notion  of  this  third 
kind,  because  the  four  elements  themselves  are  of  inexact  natures, 
and  easily  pass  into  one  another,  and  are  too  transient  to  be  de- 
tained by  any  one  name ;  wherefore  we  are  compelled  to  speak,  not 
of  water  or  fire,  but  of  natures  such  as  water  or  fire.  They  may 
be  compared  to  golden  images,  which  arc  always  changing  Uieir 
forms.  Somebody  asks  what  they  are  ?  the  safest  answer  is,  that 
they  are  gold.  In  like  manner  there  is  a  universal  nature,  from 
which  all  things  arc  made,  and  which  is  like  none  of  them ;  but 
they  enter  into  and  pass  out  of  her,  and  are  ma^le  after  patterns  of 
the  true  in  a  wonderful  and  inexplicable  manner.  The  containing 
principle  may  be  likened  to  a  mother,  the  source  or  spring  to  a 
father,  the  intermediate  nature  to  a  child ;  and  we  may  also  remark, 
that  the  matter  which  receives  every  variety  of  form  must  originally 
be  formless,  like  the  inodorous  liquids  which  are  prepared  to  receive 
scents,  or  the  smooth  and  sofl  materials  on  which  figures  are  im- 
pressed. In  the  same  way  the  original  or  material  substance  is 
neither  earth  nor  fire  nor  air  nor  water,  but  is  an  invisible  and  form- 
less being  which  receives  all  things,  and  in  an  incomprehensible 
manner  attains  to  a  portion  of  the  intelligible.  But  we  may  say, 
speaking  generally,  that  fire  is  the  element  which  bums,  water  that 
which  is  moist,  and  the  like. 

Let  me  ask  a  question  in  which  a  gi*eat  principle  is  involved :  Is 
there  an  essence  of  fire  and  the  other  elements,  or  are  there  only 
fires  visible  to  sense,  and  is  the  rest  a  mere  name  ?  I  answer 
in  a  word :  If  mind  is  one  thing  and  true  opinion  another,  then 
there  are  self-existent  essences ;  but  if  mind  is  the  same  as  opinion, 
then  the  visible  and  cor2)oreal  is  the  reality.     But  they  are  not  the 
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tame,  and  they  have  a  different  origin  and  nature.  The  one  comen 
to  us  b)r  instruction,  the  other  by  persuasion ;  the  one  is  rational, 
the  other  is  irrational ;  the  one  is  movable  by  persuasion,  the  other 
immovable ;  the  one  is  possessed  by  every  man,  the  other  by  the 
gods  and  by  very  few  men.  And  we  must  acknowledge  that  as 
there  are  two  kinds  of  knowledge,  so  there  are  two  kinds  of  being 
corresponding  to  them ;  the  one  invisible  and  uncreated,  which  ii 
seen  by  intelligence  only ;  the  other  created,  which  is  apprehended 
by  opinion  and  sense,  and  is  always  becoming  in  place  and  vanish- 
ing out  of  place.  There  is  also  a  third  nature  —  that  of  space, 
which  is  indestructible,  and  b  perceived  by  a  kind  of  spurious  rea- 
son, without  the  help  of  sense.  This  is  presented  to  us  in  a  dreamy 
manner,  and  yet  has  a  kind  of  necessity,  for  we  say  that  all  things 
must  be  in  some  place.  But  these,  although  they  are  the  waking 
realities  of  nature,  are  seen  by  us  in  a  dream  only,  and  therefore 
we  are  unable  to  de5cribe  them.  For  they  are  the  images  of  other 
things,  and  exist  only  in  others,  and  true  reason  assures  us  that 
while  two  things  are  difierent,  they  cannot  inhere  in  one  another, 
so  as  to  be  one  and  two  at  the  same  time. 

To  sum  up,  being  and  generation  and  space,  these  three,  existed 
before  the  heavens,  and  the  nui-se  or  vessel  of  generation,  moistened 
by  water  and  inflamed  by  fire,  took  the  forms  of  air  and  earth,  and 
all  the  various  shapes  which  are  taken  by  them.  When  the  vessel 
was  shaken,  the  elements  were  divided,  like  grain  which  is  winnowed 
by  fans,  the  close  and  heavy  particles  settling  in  one  place,  the  light 
and  airy  ones  in  another.  At  first  all  things  were  without  reason 
or  measure,  but  when  the  world  began  to  get  into  order,  the  four 
elements,  which  in  their  original  state  had  only  certain  faint  traces 
of  themselves,  came  together  and  were  fashioned  by  form  and  num« 
ber.  In  this,  as  in  every  other  part  of  creation,  I  suppose  God  to 
have  made  things,  as  far  as  was  possible,  fair  and  good,  out  of  other 
things  which  were  not  fair  and  good. 

And  now  I  will  explain  to  you  the  generation  of  the  world  by  a 
method  with  which  your  education  will  have  made  you  familiar. 
Fire,  air,  earth,  and  water  are  bodies  and  therefore  solids,  and  solids 
are  made  up  of  planes,  and  the  plane  rectilinear  figure  is  made  up 
of  rectangular  triangles.  They  are  onginally  of  two  kinds,  one  kind 
having  the  opposite  sides  equal,  the  other  unequal.  These  we  may 
fairly  assume  to  be  the.  original  elements  of  fire  and  the  other  bod- 
ies ;  what  principles  are  prior  to  these  God  only  knows,  and  he  of 
men  whom  God  loves.  Next,  we  must  determine  what  are  the  four 
most  beautiful  figures  which  are  unlike  one  another  and  capable  ot 
resolution  into  one  another.  Of  the  two  kinds  of  triangles  the 
equal-sided  has  one  form  only,  the  unequal-sided  has  an  infinite  vari- 
ety of  forms ;  and  there  is  none  more  beautiful  than  that  which 
forms  the  half  of  an  equilateral  triangle.     Let  us   then   choose   two 
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triftiigles;  one,  the  triangle  whidi  hma  eqnal  Mm^  liie  otfier  ksilag 
%  \o(i^g»  ride  ef  wblch  the  ■qnaie  Is  tloee  timet  ae  great  aa  tite 
■qoareof  tfaelesier  dde;  and  affirm  that,  out  of  theae^  fire  aad  tite 

oUier  elementf  have  been  eonitrneted. ^    - ' '    "' "'* ' 

'  >  I  waa  wrong  in  imagining  tliat  all  tibe  fbor  etementf  were  gener* 
ated  from  one  anoUmr.  For  thej  are  reallj  generated,  llnee  of 
them  from  the  triang^  which  hat  the  tidet  nneqaal,  tibe  ftvlli  from 
the  triangle  wliidi  £w  eqnai  tidet ;  and  tlie  three  oan  be  letohed 
into  one  another,  but  not  the  fborth.  So  moeh  ftr  tfwir  pattaga 
into  one  anothor ;  I  matt  now  tpeak  of  their  eombinationt.  Begiii- 
ning  with  the  triangle  of  which  the  hypothennte  it  twioe  dw  letter 
tide,  oat  of  tUt  the  three  firtt  regular  tolldt  are  fbrmed  —  ftnt,  the 
eqidkteral  pyramid  or  tetrahedron;  teoondlj,  the  octahedron; 
tUrdlj,  the  ioosahedron ;  and  from  the  Itoseelet  triangle  it  Ibnted 
the  cnbe ;  and  there  it  a  fifth  figure  which  it  made  out  of  twatre 
pentagont,  the  dodecahedron  — -  thit  God  alto  employed  in  the  eon-^ 
ttrocdon  of  the  aniyerte. 

Let  at  now  atrign  the  geometrical  fiirmt  to  their  leipeetiTe  ele- 
OMnts.  The  cube  it  the  most  stable  of  them  because  retting  oo  a 
quadrangular  plane  surfiice,  and  the  eqnal-dded  triangle  it  more 
ttable  than  the  unequaL  To  the  earth  then,  which  b  the  mott 
ttable  of  bodiet  and  the  most  easily  modeled  of  them,  may  be  at- 
rigued  the  form  of  a  cube ;  to  fire  the  form  of  a  pyramid,  and  the 
remaining  forms  to  the  other  elements ;  to  air  the  octahedron,  and 
to  water  the  icosahedron,  according  to  their  degrees  of  lightness 
or  heaviness,  or  power  or  want  of  power  of  penetration.  Tlie  sin- 
gle particles  of  any  of  the  elements  are  not  seen  by  reason  of  their 
smallness;  they  only  become  visible  when  collected.  Hie  ratios 
of  their  motions,  numbers,  and  other  properties,  are  ordered  by  the 
gods,  who  harmonized  them  as  far  as  necessity  allowed  them. 

The  probable  result  of  all  this  is  as  follows :  Earth,  when  dis- 
solved by  the  more  penetrating  element  of  fire,  whether  acting 
immediately,  or  through  the  medium  of  air  and  water,  is  dispersed 
but  not  changed.  Water,  when  divided  by  fire  or  air,  becomes  one 
part  fire  and  two  parts  air.  The  volume  of  air  divided  becomes  a 
double  volume  of  fire.  On  the  other  hand,  when  condensed,  two 
▼olumes  of  fire  make  a  volume  of  air ;  and  two  and  a  half  parts 
of  air  make  water.  Any  element  which  is  fastened  upon  by  fire 
it  cut  by  the  sharpness  of  the  triangles,  and  at  length,  coalescing 
with  the  fire,  is  at  rest ;  for  similars  are  not  affected  by  similars, 
but  inferiors  are  conquered  by  their  superiors,  and  only  cease  from 
their  tendency  to  extinction  when  they  combine  with  them.  When 
two  kinds  of  bodies  quarrel  with  one  another,  then  the  tendency 
to  decomposition  continues  until  the  smaller  either  escape  to  their 
kindred  element  or  become  one  with  their  conquerors.  And  this 
tendency  in  bodies  to  condense  or  escape  is  the  source  of  motion. 
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For  where  there  is  motion  there  must  be  a  mover,  and  where  there 
ifl  a  mover  there  must  be  somethinor  to  move.  These  cannot  be  in 
equipoise,  and  therefore  motion  is  the  want  of  equipoise.  But  then 
why,  when  things  are  divided  after  their  kinds,  do  they  not  cease 
fh>m  motion  ?  The  answer  is,  that  the  circular  motion  of  all  things 
compresses  them,  and  as  *'  nature  abhors  a  vacuum,"  the  finer  and 
more  subtle  elements  of  fire  and  air  are  thrust  into  the  larger  inter- 
stices of  the  heavier,  and  all  the  elements  are  on  their  way  up  and 
down  everywhere  into  their  own  places.  Hence  there  is  a  principle 
of  inequality,  and  therefore  of  motion,  pervading  all  nature. 

In  the  next  place,  we  may  observe  that  there  are  different  kinds 
of  fire  —  (1)  flame,  (2)  light  that  bums  not,  (3)  the  red  heat  of 
the  embers  of  fire.  And  there  are  varieties  of  air,  as  for  example, 
the  pure  ether,  the  opaque  mist,  and  other  nameless  forms  which 
are  caused  by  the  inequalities  of  the  triangles.  Water,  again,  is 
of  two  kinds,  liquid  and  fusile.  The  liquid  is  composed  of  small 
and  unequal  particles,  the  fusile  is  composed  of  larger  and  more 
equal  particles  and  is  more  solid,  but  nevertheless  melts  at  the 
approach  of  fire,  and  then  is  poured  upon  the  earth.  When  the 
substance  cools,  the  fire  passes  into  the  air,  which  is  displaced,  and 
forces  together  the  liquid  mass  into  the  place  quitted  by  the  fire. 
This  process  is  called  cooling  and  congealuienL  Of  the  fusile 
kinds  the  fairest  and  heaviest  is  gold ;  this  is  hardened  by  filtra- 
tion through  rock,  and  is  of  a  bright  yellow  color.  The  hard  and 
black  matrix  of  gold  is  called  adamant.  There  is  another  kind 
called  brass  (?),  which  is  harder  and  yet  lighter  because  the  inter- 
stices are  larger  than  gold.  This  is  mingled  with  a  fine  and  small 
portion  of  earth  which  comes  out  in  the  form  of  rust.  These  are 
a  few  of  the  conjectures  which  philosophy  forms,  when,  leaving  the 
eternal  nature,  she  turns  for  innocent  recreation  to  consider  the 
truths  of  generation  only. 

To  proceed :  the  water  which  is  mingled  with  fire  is  called 
liquid  because  it  rolls  upon  the  earth,  and  soft,  because  its  bases 
give  way.  This  becomes  more  equable  when  separated  irom  fire 
and  air,  and  is  compressed  into  hail  or  ice,  or  the  looser  forms  of 
hoar-frost  or  snow.  There  are  other  waters  which  are  called 
jui'^es  and  are  distilled  through  plants ;  first,  wine,  which  warms 
the  soul  as  well  as  the  body  ;  secondly,  the  oily  nature  which  glis- 
tens ;  thirdly,  honey,  which  diffuses  sweetness,  and  spreads  to  the 
passages  of  the  mouth ;  fourthly,  there  is  opium  (?),  which  is  frothy 
and  has  a  burning  quality  and  dissolves  flesh.  Of  the  kinds  of  earth, 
that  which  is  filtered  through  water  passes  into  stone  ;  the.  water 
which  is  expelled  rises  into  the  air  —  this  in  turn  presses  upon  the 
mass  of  earth,  and  the  earth,  compressed  into  an  indissoluble  union 
with  the  remaining  water,  becomes  rock.  The  rock  which  is  made 
up  of  equal  particles  is  fair  and  transparent,  but  the  reverse  when 
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of  unequal.  Earth  is  converted  into  pottery  when  the  moiature  if 
suddenly  drawn  away ;  or  if  the  moisture  remains,  the  earth  which 
has  been  fused  by  fire,  when  cooled,  turns  into  a  stone  of  a  black 
color.  When  the  earth  is  finer  and  of  a  briny  nature,  then  a  half^ 
solid  body  is  formed,  soluble  in  water,  —  either  nitre  or  salt. .  The 
strong  compounds  of  earth  and  water  are  not  soluble  by  water,  but 
only  by  fire ;  the  weaker  either  by  fire  or  air.  Earth,  when  not 
thus  consolidated,  is  dissolved  by  water;  when  consolidated,  by 
fire  only.  The  cohesion  of  water,  when  strong,  is  dissolved  by 
fire  only ;  when  weak,  either  by  air  or  fire,  the  former  entering 
the  interstices,  the  latter  penetrating  even  to  the  triangles.  Air, 
when  strongly  condensed,  is  indissoluble  by  any  power  which  does 
not  penetrate  to  the  triangles,  ^nd  even  when  not  strongly  con- 
densed is  only  resolved  by  fire.  Dense  substances  which  are  com- 
pounded of  earth  and  water  are  unaffected  by  water  while  the 
water  occupies  the  interstices,  but  begin  to  liquefy  when  fire  enters 
into  the  interstices,  of  the  water.  Thev  are  of  two  kinds:  some 
of  them  having  less  water,  and  some  less  earth. 

I  have  now  to  consider  the  origin  of  flesh  and  of  the  mortal  soul ; 
and  this  is  connected  with  the  perceptions  of  sense.  In  order  that 
I  may  proceed  regularly  I  will  begin  by  speaking  of  the  afiections 
which  equally  concern  body  and  soul. 

What  makes  fire  burn  ?  The  fineness  of  the  sides,  the  sharp- 
ness of  the  angles,  the  smallness  of  the  particles,  the  quickness  of 
the  motion.  Moreover,  the  pyramid  is  the  original  figure  of  fire, 
and  Is  more  cutting  than  any  other  figure.  The  feeling  of  cold  is 
produced  by  the  larger  particles  in  the  body  trying  to  eject  the 
smaller  ones  which  they  only  compress,  and  therefore  equalize  and 
coagulate.  Shivering  is  caused  by  the  conflict  of  things  naturally 
at  war  which  are  brought  tocrether.  That  is  hard  to  which  the 
flesh  yields,  and  sofl  which  yields  to  the  flesh.  The  yielding  mat- 
ter is  that  which  has  the  slenderest  base,  whereas  that  which  has 
a  rectangular  base  is  the  most  compact  and  repellent.  Light  and 
heavy  are  wrongly  explained  with  reference  to  a  lower  and  higher 
in  place.  For  in  the  universe,  which  is  a  sphere,  there  is  no  oppo- 
sition of  above  or  below,  and  that  which  is  to  us  above  would  be 
below  to  a  man  standing  at  the  antipodes.  The  effort  to  detach 
any  element  from  its  like  is  the  real  cause  of  heaviness  or  of  light- 
ness. If  you  draw  the  earth  into  the  dissimilar  air,  the  particles  of 
earth  clino:  to  their  native  element,  and  you  nu)re  easily  detach  a 
small  portion  than  a  large.  There  would  be  the  same  difficulty 
in  drawing  down  any  of  the  upper  elements  to  the  lower.  The 
smooth  and  the  rough  are  severally  explained  by  the  union  of 
evenness  with  compactness,  and  of  hanlness  with  inequality. 

The  cause  of  pleasure  and  pain  is  the  most  important  inquiry 
which  remains.      According  to  our  general  doctrine  of  sensation,  the 
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bod}',  nbkh    ia    c^iWy  moved    and   comniUQicat«8    motioQ,  at  1 
Tcaclics  tlic   micd,  but  a.  body  vhicb  is   oot  ei«ilv  movtHl  a 
nol  difTuse  mollon  has  no  eJTuct  upon   the   patiKoL     The 
atTectioD    a    not    nccorapanied  by  pleasure  or   puD,  but  _   .. 
impression,  if  coacrnrj'  to   n.iture,  causes    pain,   or  if  coo^uo 
nature,  pleasure.     The  imprcesions  of  »i«,'li'.  are  an  example  > 
ordiaarir  afiections   whiuh   are   unatteoded  either   with   pleasnii 
pain,  becauES  they  are  Dot  violent  or  tiidden.     The  replenisbm 
of  the   body,  OQ   the   other   hand,  cause   pleasure,  and  cuttiiigi  > 
burainga  have  the  opposite  uffect. 

These  are  the  general  aifecliong  of  the  bod/ :  I  will  ddw  pre 
to  the  particular  ones.     The   afTuctions   of  tliu  tongue  appear  L 
caused,  like  most  others,  by  composition  and  division,  but  th 
more  of  rou^bnu^s  or   smoothness  than  is  Ibuud   in  others, 
particles,  eaicrin^   lato  the  «iuaI1  veina  about  Che  tongue, 
rou^h  are  astringGnC.  or  if  not  to  rough,  like  potash  and  Bode 
are  only  harsh  and  abstergent,  and  are    termetl  bitter.     Pui^ 
of  a  weaker  sort  are  called   MlfaoU   are   rathur  Agreeable.     _ 
and   indammatory  bodieg,  which  ar«  soluble  in  the  mouth  and 
up   into   the   head,  are   termed  pungent.     But  when   these   are 
Sued   b/  putrefactiuo   and   enter  the   narruw   reini,  and   meet   i 
earthy  or  airy  elements   two  kuid*  of  globule*  are  formed  —  uue  i 
ejrthy  and   impure  liijuid,  which  boiii  and  ferments,  ibu  other  c 
pure  and  transparent  water,  which  are  called  bubbles ;  of  all  theon 
atfectiona  the  cause  Is  termed  acid.      When,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
composition  of  the  deliquescent  particles  is  congenial  to  tho  tongue, 
and   disposes   the   parts   according    to    their   nature,   this   remedial 
power  io  them  is  called  sweet- 
Smells  are  not  divided  into  kinds  ;  all  of  them  are  tranii^itioiial, 
and  arise  out  of  the  decomposition  of  one  element  into  another,  for 
the  simple  air  or  wafer  is  without  smell.     They  are  mists  or  smoke, 
thinner   than  water   and   thicker  than   air  :  and  hence  la  drawing 
in  the  breath,  when  there  is  an  obstruction,  the  air  passes,  but  therft 
b  QD  smeU.      The/  have  no  names,  but  are  distinguished  u  pLeaa- 
ant  and  oupleaiant,  and  tlieir  indoBiico  azUndi  ov«r  llw  wliol* 
rejioo  from  the  bead  to  the  nareL 

Hearing  ii  the  effect  of  a  stroke  which  U  tranimitt«d  through 
the  ears  bj  meani  of  tbe  ur,  brain*,  and  blood  to  the  soul,  begin- 
oing  at  the  head  and  extending  to  the  liTer.  Tbe  loand  which 
moves  swiAly  is  acute;  that  which  moves  slowly  ii  grare;  that 
which  is  uniform  is  smooth,  and  the  opposite  it  hanb.  LoudoeM 
depends  on  the  quantity  of  the  sound.  Of  the  barmooj  of  soimda 
'  I  will  hereafter  speak. 

Colors  are  a  flame  which  emanates  irom  all  bodies  having  par- 
ticles correspuoding  to  the  tense  of  sight.  Some  of  the  particles 
are  loss  sod  tome  greater,  tuul  some  are  equal  to  the  parts  of  tbe 
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sight  The  equal  particles  are  transparent,  the  larj^r  oontract,  and 
the  lesser  dilate  Uie  sight;  white  is  produced  hj  the  dilatatlont 
black  by  the  contraction,  of  the  particles  of  sight.  There  is  also 
a  swifter  motion  of  another  sort  of  fire  which  forces  a  way  into  the 
passages  of  the  eyes,  and  elicits  from  them  a  union  of  fire  and 
water  which  we  call  tears.  The  fires  fit>m  without  and  within  meet 
and  are  extinguished  in  the  tear-drop,  and  all  sorts  of  colon  are 
generated  in  the  mixture.  This  affection  is  termed  by  us  dazzling, 
and  is  produced  by  a  flash.  There  is  yet  another  sort  of  fire  which 
mingles  with  the  moisture  of  the  eye  without  flashing,  and  produces 
a  color  like  blood  —  to  this  we  give  the  name  of  red.  Again,  the 
bright  element  mingling  with  the  red  and  white  produces  a  color 
which  we  call  auburn.  The  law  of  proportion,  however,  in  which 
the  several  colors  are  formed,  cannot  be  determined  scientifically  or 
even  probably.  Red,  when  mingled  with  black  and  white,  gives  a 
purple  hue,  which  becomes  umber  when  the  colors  are  burnt  and 
a  greater  portion  of  black  is  added.  Flame-color  is  a  mixture  of 
auburn  and  dun ;  dun  of  white  and  black ;  pale  yellow  of  white 
and  auburn.  White  and  light  meeting,  and  falling  upon  a  full 
black,  become  dark  blue ;  dark  blue  mingling  with  white  becomes 
a  light  blue ;  the  union  of  flame-color  and  black  makes  leek-green. 
There  is  no  difficulty  in  seeing  how  other  colors  are  probably  com- 
posed. But  he  who  should  attempt  to  test  the  truth  of  this  in  fact, 
would  forget  the  diflerence  of  the  human  and  divine  nature.  God 
only  is  able  to  compound  and  resolve  substances ;  such  experiments 
are  impossible  to  man. 

These  are  the  elements  of  necessity  which  the  Creator  received 
in  the  world  of  generation  when  he  made  the  all-sufficient  and 
perfect  creature,  using  the  secondary  causes  as  his  ministers,  but 
himself  fashioning  the  good  in  all  things.  For  there  are  two  sorts 
of  causes,  the  one  divine,  the  other  necessary;  and  we  should  seek 
to  discover  the  divine  first,  and  afterwards  the  necessary,  because 
.without  them  the  hiurher  cannot  be  attained  by  us. 

Having  now  before  us  the  causes  out  of  which  the  rest  of  our 
discourse  is  to  be  framed,  let  us  go  back  to  the  point  at  which  we 
began,  and  add  a  fair  ending  to  our  tale.  As  I  said  at  first,  all 
things  were  originally  a  chaos  in  which  there  was  no  order,  and 
nothing  had  any  kind  or  name.  The  elements  of  this  chaos  were 
arranged  by  the  Creator,  and  out  of  them  he  made  the  world.  Of 
the  divine  he  himself  was  the  author,  but  committed  to  his  off- 
spring the  creation  of  the  mortaL  They  in  imitation  of  him  re- 
ceived from  him  the  immortal  soul,  and  made  the  bodv  to  be  a 
vehicle  of  the  soul,  and  constructed  within  another  soul  which  was 
mortal,  and  subject  to  terrible  affections  —  pleasure,  the  inciter  of 
evil;  pain,  which  deters  from  good;  rashness  and  fear,  ibolish  coun- 
sellors; anger  implacable;  hope  deceived  by  sense,  and  by  all-daring 
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lo*e,  TTiese  they  mingled  accorfiog  to  necessarj-  laws  and  frainetl 
mui.  But,  fearing  to  pollute  the  ilivine  element,  tbej-  gave  the 
mortal  bouI  k  »eparate  habitation  in  the  breast,  parted  oS  fram  tha 
head  by  a  narrow  isthmua.  And  as  in  a  house  the  women  are 
divided  trom  the  men.  the  cavity  of  the  thorax  or  breastplate  waa 
further  divided  into  two  part*,  a  higher  and  a  lower.  The  hisher 
of  the  two,  which  ia  the  seat  of  courage  and  anger,  is  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  head,  and  assists  the  reaioti  in  restnucing  the  de- 
ures.  For  the  heart  is  the  house  of  guard  in  which  all  the  veins 
meet,  and  through  them  reason  sends  her  command  to  the  estruiuity 
of  her  kingdoui.  When  the  passions  are  in  revolt,  or  danger  ap- 
proaches frouk  without,  then  Uie  heart  beats  and  strells  ;  and  the 
creating  powers,  knowing  this,  implaaied  in  the  body  the  sod  and 
bloodless  Gubetance  of  the  lung,  having  a  pomus  and  springy  nature 
like  a  sponge,  and  receiving  and  cooling  the  heated  strea 
they  cDt  the  piusaf;;e«  of  the  trachea  which  lead  to  the  lung. 

The  desire  of  the  soul  for  meat  and  drink  was  placed  by  thi 
between  the  tnldrilf  and  the  navel —  dicre  to  dwell  imprisoned  lika 
«  wild  beast,  out  of  the  way  of  the  council  chamber,  and  not  allowed 
to  interfere  with  the  good  of  the  whole.  For  the  Creator  knew  thul 
the  belly  would  not  listen  to  reasoii,  aad  was  under  the  power  of  idols 
And  fancies.  Wherefore  God  framed  thu  liver  to  connect  with  the 
lower  nature,  contriving  that  it  should  be  compact,  and  bright,  and 
tweet,  and  also  bitter,  and  smooth,  in  order  that  the  power  of 
thought  which  originates  in  the  mind  might  there  be  reflected,  ter- 
rilying  the  belly  witii  the  elements  of  bitterness  and  gall,  antl  the 
sulFufion  of  bilious  colors  when  the  liver  Is  contracted,  and  cauaing 
pain  and  misery  by  twisting  and  dlsloouilng  the  lobo  and  other  1 
vesseU.  And  die  converse  happens  when  some  gentle  inspiration  J 
coming  trom  intellizence  mirrors  the  opposite  fancies,  giving  reiki 
and  sweetness  aod  (i-eedom.  and  at  ni^iht,  mo'luratiua  aa'l  peacB  ' 
Hcompwued  wltli  pcoptwtio  inii^t,  when  reuon  utd  mum  tra 
Mlsep.  Stx  tlw  Mitbon  (/o«r  b^n^iii  obedienoe  to  their  FaUwr'a 
-will,  and  in  ocdar  to  make  men  w  good  m  they  conld,  gare  then 
■prapbaejr,  which  narer  aeti  when  men  are  awake  or  in  health;  but 
when  they  aia  nnder  the  influence  of  MHne  diaorder  or  enthusiBim, 
then  givet  intimationt  which  >i«  interpreted  by  others  who  ara 
called  prophets,  but  shonld  rather  be  called  interpretera  of  prophecy ; 
these  after  death  become  unintelligible.  Ihe  spleen  which  la  ilto- 
atad  Id  ifaa  ne^hborhood,  on  the  lefUhand  side,  keeps  the  liver 
bright  and  clear  like  a  mirror,  and  the  evacuationB  of  the  liver  are 
received  into  the  hollows  of  the  spleen,  which  for  a  time  wazea 
with  impurity,  and   after  the  body  is  purged  returns  to  a  natural 

The  truth  concerning  the  soul  can  only  be  established  by  iha 
word  of  God.  Still,  we  may  vmtor*  to  assart  what  i*  pmbablfl 
both  conoeming  soul  and  body. 
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The  creadre  powers  were  aware  of  our  tendency  to  excess.  And 
'■o  when  they  made  the  belly  to  be  a  receptacle  for  food,  In  order 
that  men  might  not  perish  by  disease,  they  formed  the  oonYolotions 
of  the  intestines,  in  this  way  retarding  the  passage  of  food  throng^ 
the  body,  lest  mankind  should  be  absorbed  in  eating  and  drinking, 
'Jind  the  whole  race  become  impervions  to  the  divine  philosophy.  : . 
"  The  creation  of  bones  and  flesh  was  on  this  wise.  The  root  of 
-mortal  life  is  the  marrow  which  binds  together  body  and  soul,  and 
the  marrow  is  made  out  of  the  triangles  of  the  first  formation  tp^ 
cially  adapted  to  produce  all  the  four  elements.  These  God  took 
and  mingled  them  in  due  proportion,  making  as  many  kinds  of 
marrow  as  there  were  hereafter  to  be  kinds  of  souls.  The  recep- 
tacle of  the  divine  seed  he  made  round,  and  called  that  portion  of 
the  marrow  brain,  intending  that  the  vessel  containing  this  substance 
should  be  the  head.  The  remaining  part  he  divided  into  long  and 
round  figures,  and  from  these  as  from  anchors,  casting  the  bonds  of 
the  whole  soul,  he  proceeded  to  make  the  rest  of  the  body,  first 
forming  for  them  a  covering  of  bones.  The  bone  was  formed  by 
sifling  pure  smooth  earth  and  wetting  it  with  marrow.  It  was  then 
thrust  alternately  into  fire  and  water,  and  thus  rendered  insoluble 
by  either.  Of  bone  he  made  a  globe  which  he  placed  around  the 
brain,  leaving  a  narrow  opening,  and  around  the  marrow  of  the 
neck  and  back  he  formed  the  vertebras  like  hinsces  which  extend 
from  the  head  throuc^h  the  whole  of  the  trunk.  And  as  the  bone 
was  brittle  and  liable  to  mortify  and  destroy  the  marrow  by  too 
great  rigidity  and  susceptibility  to  heat  and  cold,  he  contrived 
sinews  and  flesh  —  the  first  to  give  unite*!  motion  and  flexibility, 
the  second  to  guard  against  heat  and  cold,  and  to  be  a  protection 
against  falls,  containing  a  moisture  which  in  summer  exudes  in  the 
form  of  dew,  and  in  winter  is  a  defense  aorainst  cold.  Havins  this 
in  view,  the  Creator  mingled  earth  with  fire  and  water  and  put 
them  together,  making  a  ferment  of  acid  and  salt  which  he  mingled 
with  tliem,  forming  a  pulpy  flesh.  But  the  sinews  he  made  of  an 
unfermented  mixture  of  bone  and  flesh,  giving  them  a  mean  nature 
between  the  two,  and  a  yellow  color.  Hence  they  were  more  gluti- 
nous than  flesh,  but  sofVer  than  bone.  The  bones  which  have  most 
of  the  living  soul  within  them  he  covered  with  the  thinnest  film  of 
flesh,  those  which  have  least  he  lodged  deeper.  At  the  joints  he 
diminished  the  flesh  in  order  not  to  impede  the  flexure  of  die  limbs, 
and  also  to  avoid  their  clogging  the  perceptions  of  the  mind.  About 
the  thighs  and  arms,  which  have  no  sense  because  the  soul  of  the 
marrow  does  not  reach  them,  and  about  the  inner  bones  for  the 
same  reason,  he  laid  the  flesh  thicker.  For  where  the  flesh  is 
thicker  there  is  less  feeling,  except  in  certain  parts  which  the 
Creator  has  made  solely  of  flesh,  as  lor  example,  the  tongue.  Had 
the  combination  of  solid  bone  and   thick  flesh  been  consistent  witii 
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'acute  perceptions,  the  Creator  would  have  given  man  a  iiinvtvy  and 

t  fleshy  head,  and  then  he  would  have  lived  twice  as  long.     But  our 

'Creators  were  of  opinion  that  a  shorter  life  which  waM  better  was 

preferable  to  a  longer  which  was  worse,  and  therefore  they  covered 

''the  head  with  thin  bone,  and  placed  the  sinews  at  the  extremities  of 

the  neck,  and  fastened  the  cheeks  to  them  bebw  the  face.     And 

they  framed  the  mouth,  having  teeth  and  tongue  und  lips,  with  a 

'  view  to  the  necessary  and  the  good,  for  food  is  a  necessity,  and  the 

-river  of  speech  is  the  best  of  rivers.     Still,  the  head  could  not  be 

!*lefl  a  bare  globe  of  bones  on  account  of  the  extremes  of  heat  and 

.  cold,  nor  be  allowed  to  become  dull  and  senseless  by  the  overgrowth 

of  flesh*     Wherefore  it  was  covered  by  a  peel  or  skin  which  met 

and  grew  by  the  help  of  the  cerebral  humor.     The  sutures  of  the 

head  were  watered  and  closed  up  by  the  moisture,  which  spraug  up 

within,  and  the  diversity  of  them  was  caused  by  the  struggle  of  the 

food  against  the  courses  of  the  soul.     The  skiu  was  pierced  by  fire, 

and  out  of  the  punctures  came  forth  a  moisture,  part  liquid  and 

part  of  a  skinny  nature,  which  was  hardened  by  the  pressure  of 

the  external  cold  and  became  hair.     And  God  gave  the  head  of 

man  hair  to  be  a  shade  in  summer  and  shelter  in  winter,  but  not 

to  interfere  with  his  perceptions.     The  union  of  sinews,  skin,  and 

bone  in  the  structure  of  the  finger,  and  the  nails  which  are  found 

in  many  creatures,  were  formed  by  the  creators  with  a  view  to  the 

future  when,  as  they  knew,  women   and  other  animals   would   be 

framed  out  of  us. 

The  gods  also  mingled  natures  akin  to  that  of  man  with  other 
forms  and  perceptions.  These  are  the  trees  and  plants,  which  were 
originally  wild  and  have  been  adapted  by  cultivation  to  our  use. 
They  partake  of  that  third  kind  of  life  which  is  seated  between  the 
midrifif  and  the  navel,  and  is  altogether  passive  and  incapable  of 
motion  and  reflection. 

When  the  creators  had  furnished  all  these  natures  for  our  suste- 
nance, they  cut  channels  through  our  bodies  to  water  them  like  -a 
garden.  Two  were  cut  down  the  back,  along  the  back  bone,  where 
the  skin  and  flesh  meet,  one  on  the  right  and  the  other  on  the  lefl, 
and  between  them  flowed  the  marrow  of  generation.  In  the  next 
place,  they  divided  the  veins  about  the  head  and  interlaced  them 
about  each  other  in  order  that  they  might  form  an  additional  link 
between  the  head  and  the  body,  and  that  the  sensations  from  both 
sides  might  be  ditfused  throughout  the  body.  In  the  third  place, 
they  contrived  the  passage  of  liquids  which  may  be  explained  in 
this  way  :  Finer  bodies  contain  coarser,  but  not  the  coarser  the 
finer,  and  the  belly  is  capable  of  containing  food,  but  not  fire  and 
air.  God  therefore  tbrmed  a  network  of  fire  aud  air  to  irrigate  the 
veins,  having  two  passiiges  or  openings,  one  of  which  he  made  with 
two  heads,  and  stretched  cords  reaching  from  both  the  openings  to 
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Htm  eztramityr  of  the  network.    Hie  iimer  perti  ef  the  net 

•  made  bj  him  of  fire,  the  openings  and  the  hoDoir  of  air.     One  of 

the  openings  he  made  to  pass  into  the  monlii ;  this  he  divided  into 

Ltwo^  one  part  descending  hf  the  air-pipes  into  the  Inngs,  the  other 

'<hj  the  side  of  Ihe  air-pipes  into  tlm  btSSj.    The  fir^  opening  ho 

'rdlrided  into  two  parts,  and  both  of  tliese  lie  made  to  eommudeale 

swith  the  channels  of  the  nose,  tliat  the  month  when  closed  mig^ 

ilill  be  ftd  with  air.  •  The  other  hollow  of  the  network  he  oansed  to 

Jow  aroond  the  hollows  of  the  bodjr,  making  the  entire  recqitada 

:  which  was  oompoaed  of  air  to  flow  into  and  oat  of  the  passages  of 

the  netwodk,  the  tissne  of  the  long  finding  a  waj  into  and  out  of 

the  pores  of  the  bodj,  and  the  rajrs  of  fire  fiiUowing  them.    Theae^ 

•a  we  affirm,  are  the  piienomena  of  respiration.    And  all  this  pro- 

oess  took  place  in  order  that  the  body  miglit  be  watered  and  coded 

and  nooridied,  and  the  meat  and  drink  digested  and  liquefied  and 

earried  into  the  reins. 

The  causes  of  respiration  hare  now  to  be  considered.  The  ezh»- 
ktion  of  the  breath  displaces  the  external  air,  and  at  the  same  time 
leaves  a  Tacnnm  into  which  through  the  pores  the  air  which  is  die* 
placed  enters  as  with  the  regularity  of  a  wheeL  The  explanation 
of  this  may  be  supposed  to  be  as  follows :  Every  animal  has  within 
him  a  ibuntain  of  fire,  which  has  been  compared  by  us  to  a  net  of 
fire  extended  through  the  centre  of  the  body,  and  having  aa  outer 
envelopment  of  mr.  The  fire  seeks  the  place  of  fire,  and  in  dcnng 
so  finds  a  way  in  through  the  body  or  out  at  the  nostrils,  according 
as  the  body  is  either  hot  or  cold.  When  the  body  is  hotter  the 
particles  of  fire  find  their  way  out,  when  cooler  the  hot  element 
finds  a  way  in,  and  thus  by  action  and  reaction,  inspiradon  and 
expiration  are  produced. 

The  phenomena  of  medical  cupping-glasses  and  of  swallowing, 
and  the  hurling  of  bodies,  are  to  be  explained  on  a  similar  principle ; 
as  also  sounds,  which  are  sometimes  discordant  on  account  of  the 
inequality  of  them,  and  again,  harmonious  by  reason  of  equality. 
The  slower  sounds  reaching  the  swifter,  when  they  begin  to  pause, 
by  degrees  assimilate  with  them :  whence  arises  a  pleasure  which 
'  even  Uie  unwise  feel,  and  which  to  the  wise  becomes  a  higher  sort 
of  delight,  being  an  imitation  of  divine  harmony  in  mortal  motions. 
Streams  fiow,  lightnings  play,  amber  and  the  magnet  attract,  not  by 
reason  of  attraction,  but  because  ^  nature  abhors  a  vacuum." 

I  will  now  return  to  the  phenomena  of  respiration.  The  fire 
minces  the  food  and  in  the  process  of  respiration  fills  the  veins  out 
of  the  belly  by  drawing  firom  thence  the  divided  portions  of  ibod, 
and  thus  the  streams  of  food  are  diffused  through  the  body.  The 
firuits  or  grass  which  are  our  daily  food  acquire  all  sorts  of  colors 
when  newly  cut,  but  the  color  of  red  or  fire  predominates,  and 
hence  the  liquid  which  we  call  blood  is  red,  being  the  nurturing 
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principle  of  the  body,  whence  all  parts  are  watered  and  the  emptjr 
places  filled 

The  process  of  repletion  and  depletion  is  produced  by  the  attrac- 
tion of  like  to  like,  after  the  manner  of  the  universal  motion.  The 
elements  are  always  entering  into  the  body  which  is  akin  to  them, 
and  causing  us  to  consume  away :  the  particles  of  blood,  too,  to 
which  the  body  is  a  sort  of  heaven,  are  attracted  towards  their 
kindred  nature.  When  more  is  taken  away  than  flows  in,  then  we 
decay ;  and  when  less,  we  grow  and  increase. 

The  young  of  every  animal  have  the  triangles  closely  locked 
together,  and  yet  the  entire  frame  is  soft  and  delicate,  as  it*  made  of 
marrow  and  nurtured  oo  milk.  These  triangles  are  sharper  than 
those  which  enter  the  body  from  without  in  the  shape  of  food,  and 
therefore  they  cut  them  up.  But  as  life  advances,  the  triangles 
which  inclo<>e  the  marrow  wear  out,  and  are  no  longer  able  to  assim- 
ilate their  food ;  and  at  length  getting  unfixed  they  unloose  the 
bonds  of  the  soul,  which  is  released  and  flies  away.  And  so  man 
without  pain,  and  even  with  pleasure,  passes  away  in  the  course  of 
nature. 

Hence  we  may  learn  the  causes  of  diseases.  They  are  occasioned 
by  the  disarrangement  of  the  elements  out  of  which  the  body  is 
framed ;  and  they  arise  in  a  variety  of  ways.  The  dry  may  become 
moist,  tiie  light  heavy,  the  hot  cold,  and  any  addition  or  subtraction 
or  undue  proportion  may  produce  an  estrangement  and  perturbation 
of  nature.  This  is  the  origin  of  many  of  them,  but  the  worst  of  all 
owe  their  severity  to  the  following  causes  :  there  is  a  natural  order 
in  the  human  frame  according  to  which  the  flesh  and  sinews  are 
made  of  blood ;  the  sinews  out  of  the  fibres  which  are  akin  to  them, 
and  the  blood  out  of  the  conc^ealed  substance  which  is  formed  out  of 
the  fibres.  The  glutinous  matter  which  comes  away  from  the  sinews 
and  the  flesh,  not  only  binds  the  flesh  to  the  bones,  but  nourishes 
the  marrow,  being  composed  of  the  smoothest  and  oiliest  of  the  tri- 
angles which  alone  find  their  way  through  the  solid  bone ;  and  when 
these  processes  take  place  in  regular  order  the  body  is  in  health. 
But  \vhen  the  wastiacr  flesh  returns  into  the  veins  there  is  discolored 
blood  as  well  as  air  in  the  veins,  having  acid  and  salt  qualities  from 
which  are  generated  all  sorts  of  phlegm  and  bile.  All  things  go  the 
wrong  way  and  cease  to  give  nourishment  to  the  body,  no  longer 
preserving  the  natural  order  of  the  courses,  but  at  war  with  them- 
selves and  destructive  of  the  constitution  of  the  bo<lv.  The  oldest 
part  of  the  flesh  which  refuses  to  assimilate  blackens  from  long  burn- 
ing, and  from  being  corroded  grows  bitter,  and  as  the  bitter  element 
refines  away,  becomes  acid  ;  and  when  tinged  with  blood  the  bitter 
substance  has  a  red  color,  or  when  mixed  with  black  the  hue  uf 
grass  ;  or  again,  has  aa  auburn  color,  when  the  new  flesh  is  melted 
by  the  internal  flame.     To  all  which  phenomc;na  some  physician  or 
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pUkwopher  who  wsi  able  to  no  tha  one  in  wmmj  hat  g|v«a  Ite . 
BMne  of  bile.    Now  there  arc  Tarioiu  kinds  of  bile  whieh  bsve 
names  antweiing  to  their  colors.     Lymph  is  of  two  kinds :  finty  the 
whQT  of  bloody  which  is  gentle;  secondly,  that  which  is  prpduced  b/ 
dick  and  bitter  bile  mingled  under  the  inflnwnce  of  .heat  with  an/  . 
salt  substance ;  thirdly^  there  is  the  wliite  phlegm,  whidi  is  a  wastp 
Ing  of  young  and  tender  flesh  when  accompanied  by  air  encased  ia , 
moisture,  which  emits  little  invisible  bubbles  having  the'appeanuioo  ^ 
of  foam.     The  water  of  tears  and  perspiration,  and  other  simihur  \ 
bodies,  is  also  the  watery  part  of  fresh  phlegm.     All  these 'hnmora 
arise  when  the  Uood  is  replenished  by  irregular  ways  and  not  by 
food  or  drink,  and  they  are  the  sources  of  disease.     Tbe  danger, 
however,  Is  not  so  great  when  the  foundation  remains^  for  then  there  ' 
Is  a  possibility  of  nscovery.     But  when  the  bond  which  unites  tiw 
flesh  and  bones  is  diseased,  and  the  blood  which  is  made  out  of  the 
fibres  and  sinews  separates  from  them,  and  from  being  oily  and 
smooth  and  glutinous  becomes  rough  and  salt  and  dry,  then  the  sub- 
stance which  is  detached  crumbles  away  under  the  flesh  and  sinew% 
and  the  flui>hy  part  leaves  the  sinews  bare  and  full  of  brine,  antl  the 
fleih  gets  back  again  into  the  circulation  of  the  blood.     There  are 
odier  and  worse  diseases  which  precede  this;   as  when  the  bone 
through  the  density  of  the  flesh  does  not  receive  sufficient  air,  and 
becomes  stagnant  and  gangrened,  and  the  bone  passes  into  the  food, 
and  the  food  into  the  flcdh,  and  the  flesh  i*etui*us  again  into  the 
blood.     Worst  of  all  and  most  fatal  is  the  disease  of  the  marrow,  by 
which  the  whole  course  of  the  body  b  reversed.     There  is  a  third 
class  of.  diseases  which  are  produced,  some  by  wind  and  some  by 
phlegm  and  some  by  bile.     AVhen  the  lung,  which  is  the  steward  of 
the  air,  is  obstructed  by  rheums,  and  in   one  part   no  air,  and   in 
another  too  niuch^  enters  in,  then  the  parts  which  are  unrefreshed 
by  the  air  corrocle,  and  other  parts  are  distorted  by  the  excess  of 
air ;  and  in  this  manner  painful  diseases  are  produced.     The  mosr 
painful  are  generated  when  the  wind  gets  about  the  sinews,  and 
especially  when  the  pressure  is  upon  the  great  sinews  of  the  shoul- 
der —  these  are  termed  tetanus.     The  cure  of  them  is  difficult,  and 
they  generally  end  in  fevers.     The  white  phlegm  —  though  danger- 
ous if  kept  in,  by  reason  of  the  air  bubbles  —  is  not  equally  danger- 
ous, because  capable  of  relief  and  only  variegates  the  body,  gener- 
ating divers  kinds  of  leprosies.     When  phlegm  mingling  with  black 
bile  only  disturbs  the  courses  of  the  head  in  sleep,  there  is  not   so 
much  danger,  but  when  assailing  those  who  are  awake,  then  the 
attack  is  far  more  dangerous,  and  is  called  epilepsy  or  the  sacred 
disease.     An  acid  and  salt  phlegm  is  the  source  of  catarrh,  and  ia 
called  by  various  names,  according  to  the  places  into  which  the 
phlegm  finds  a  way. 

Inflanunatipns  originate  in  bile,  which  is  sometimes  relieved  and 
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finds  an  exit  in  boils  and  swellings,  but  when  detained,,  and  above 
all  when  mingled  with  pure  blood,  generates  many  inflammatory 
disorders,  disturbing  the  order  of  the  fibres  which  are  scattered 
about  in  the  blood  in  order  to  maintain  the  balance  of  rare  and 
dense.  The  manner  in  which  this  is  efi*ected  may  be  seen  if  any 
one  presses  the  fibres  together  afler  death ;  for  the  blood  flows  out, 
and  the  fibres,  left  to  themselves,  congeal.  The  fibres  are  the 
cause  of  bile,  which  is  only  stale  blood,  and  from  being  flesh  is 
decomposed,  and  coming  in  little  by  little,  warm  and  moist,  is  con* 
gealed  by  the  fibres  and  produces  internal  cold  and  shuddering. 
But  when  it  enters  with  more  of  a  flood  it  reaches  the  spinal  mar- 
row, and  then  the  cables  of  the  ship  are  cut  and  the  soul  is  set 
free  from  the  body.  When  on  the  other  hand  the  body,  though 
wasted,  still  holds  out,  then  the  bile  is  expelled,  like  an  exile  from 
an  insurgent  State,  causing  diarrhoeas  and  dysenteries  and  similar 
disorders.  The  body  which  is  diseased  from  the  effects  of  fire  is 
in  a  continual  fever ;  when  air  is  the  agent,  the  fever  is  quotidian ; 
when  water,  the  fever  intermits  a  day ;  when  earth,  which  is  the 
most  sluggish  of  agents,  the  fever  intermits  three  days  and  is  with 
difliculty  shaken  off. 

Of  mental  disorders  there  are  two  sorts ;  one  madness,  the  other 
ignorance,  and  they  may  be  justly  attributed  to  disease.  Excessive 
pleasures  or  pains  are  one  of  the  greatest  diseases,  and  literally 
take  away  the  power  of  sense.  Wlien  the  seed  about  the  spinsd 
marrow  is  too  fruitful  or  productive,  the  bo«ly  has  too  great  pleas- 
ures and  pains ;  and  during  a  great  part  of  his  life  a  man  is  more 
or  less  mad.  He  is  oflen  thought  bad,  but  this  is  a  mistake  ;  for 
the  truth  is  that  tlie  intemperance  of  lust  is  produced  by  the  flux 
of  a  single  element  in  the  moist  and  relaxed  state  of  the  bones. 
And  this  is  true  of  vice  in  general,  which  is  commonly  regarded  as 
disgraceful,  whereas  all  vice  is  really  involuntary  and  arises  from 
a  bad  habit  of  the  Jbody  and  evil  education.  In  like  manner  the 
soul  is  oflen  made  vicious  by  the  influence  of  pain  ;  the  briny 
phlegm  and  other  bitter  and  bilious  humors  wander  over  the  body 
and  find  no  exit,  but  are  coraprcsscvl  within,  and  blend  with  the 
motions  of  the  soul,  and  are  carried  to  the  three  places  of  the  soul, 
creating  infinite  varieties  of  trouble  and  melancholy,  of  tempers 
rash  and  cowardly,  and  al.«o  of  forgetfulness  and  stupidity.  When 
men  are  in  this  evil  plight  of  body,  and  evil  forms  of  government 
and  evil  discourses  are  superadded,  and  there  is  no  education  to 
save  them  —  all  men  turn  to  evil,  throujjh  these  two  causes,  but  of 
neither  of  them  are  they  really  the  authors.  For  the  planters  are 
to  blame  rather  than  the  plants,  the  educators  and  not  the  educated. 
Still,  we  should  endeavor  to  attain  virtue  and  avoid  Nice  ;  but  this 
is  a  part  of  another  subject. 

Enough  of  disease  —  I  have  now  to  speak  of  the  means  by  which 
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thr  mind  aad  bodj  are  to  be  preserred,  a  lii^ber  thene  Uhui  Ae 
oUwr.  '  The  good  is  the  beantiftit  and  the  beaatifbl  is  the  qminet- 
rieal,  and  there  is  no  greater  or  fairer  srmmetrir  than  thai  of  body 
and  son!,  as  tlie  contrary  is  the  greatest  of  doformitiee.  A  leg  or 
an  arm  too  long  or  too  sliort  is  at  once  ngly  and  nnserrloeablev  and 
the  same  disproportion  is  discernible  in  the  relation  of  sool  aad 
body.  For  the  sonl  may  ''o'erinfbrm  the  tenement  of  elayy**  and 
so  produce  diseases  and  conrulsions.  The  riolence  of  cootrorersy, 
or  the  earnestness  of  inquiry,  will  often  generate  rheoms  and  feYers 
iHdeh  are  not  nnderstoody  or  assigned  to  tlieir  true  cause  by  thci 
professors  of  medicine.  And  in  like  manner  the  body  may  be  too 
nmeh  for  the  soul,  obscuring  the  rational,  and  quickening  the  ani- 
mal desires.  The  only  security  is  to  preserve  the  balance  of  the 
two,  and  to  this  end  the  mathematician  or  philosopher  must  prao- 
tiee  gymnastics,  and  the  gymnast  must  practicit  music,  and  allow 
^  moYements  of  the  sool  to  inform  the  body.  And  as  the  wholo 
body  should  be  treated  in  relation  to  the  whole  soul,  so  are  the 
parts  of  the  body  to  be  treated  in  relation  to  each  other.  For  tlie 
body  is  liable  to  be  heated  and  cooled  by  the  elements  which  enter 
in,  aad  again  is  dried  up  and  mobttened  by  external  things,  and  la 
therefore  injured,  if  given  up  to  motion  when  at  rest.  But  on  the 
other  hand,  the  use  of  exerci^te,  as  in  the  world,  so  also  in  the 
human  body,  restores  harmony  and  divides  the  hostile  powers  from 
one  another.  The  best  exercise  is  the  spontaneous  motion  of  the 
body,  as  in  g}'mnastics,  because  most  akin  to  the  motion  of  th«3 
mind ;  not  so  good  is  the  motion  of  which  the  source  is  in  another, 
as  in  sailini:^  or  riding ;  least  good  when  the  body  is  at  rest  and 
the  motion  is  in  the  parts  only,  which  is  a  species  of  motion  pro- 
duced by  physic.  This  should  only  be  resorted  to  by  men  of  sense 
in  extreme  cases ;  lesser  diseases  are  not  to  be  educated  bv  medi- 
cine.  For  every  disease  is  akin  to  the  living  being  and  has  an 
appointed  term,  just  as  life  has,  which  depends  on  the  form  of  the 
triangles,  and  cannot  be  protracted  when  the  triangles  are  woi-n 
out.  And  he  who,  instead  of  accepting  his  destiny,  endeavors  to 
prolong  his  life  by  medicine  is  likely  to  multiply  and  magnify  hia 
diseases.  Regimen  and  not  medicine  is  the  true  cure,  when  a  man 
has  time  at  his  disposal. 

Enough  of  the  nature  of  man  and  of  the  body,  and  of  rational 
education,  and  of  self  education.  The  subject  is  a  great  one,  and 
cannot  be  adequately  treated  as  an  appendage  to  any  other.  To 
sum  up  all  in  a  woni :  there  are  three  kinds  of  souls  located  within 
us ;  any  one  of  them,  if  remaining  inactive,  becomes  very  weak ;  if 
exercised,  very  strong.  Wherefore  we  should  train  and  (ixercise 
the  three  parts  of  the  soul. 

But  there  is  also  a  divinity  within  us  whom  God  has  lodged  in 
our  heads,  to  raise  us,  like  plants  which  are  not  of  earthly  origin, 
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from  earth  to  our  kindred  which  is  in  heaven ;  for  the  head  is  the 
root  in  which  the  generation  of  the  soul  began,  and  on  which  the 
whole  body  hangs.  He  who  is  intent  upon  the  gratification  of  his 
desires,  has  all  his  ideas  of  mortal  birth,  and  is  himself  in  the  truest 
sense  mortal.  But  he  who  soeks  after  knowledge  and  exercises  the 
divine  part  of  himself  in  godly  and  immortal  thoughts,  attains  to 
truth  and  immortality,  as  far  as  is  possible  to  man,  and  also  to  hap- 
piness, while  he  is  training  up  within  him  the  divine  principle  and 
indwelling  power  of  order.  There  is  only  one  way  in  which  one 
person  can  benefit  another ;  and  that  is  by  assigning  to  him  his 
proper  nurture  and  motion.  To  the  motions  of  the  soul  answer  the 
motions  of  the  universe,  and  by  the  study  of  these  the  individual  is 
restored  to  his  original  nature. 

Thus  we  have  finished  the  discussion  of  the  universe,  which  was 
to  be  brought  down  to  the  creation  of  man.  Completeness  seems  to 
require  that  something  should  be  briefly  said  about  other  animals ; 
first  of  women,  who  are  probably  degenerate  or  effeminate  men. 
And  when  they  degenerated,  the  gods  implanted  in  men  the  desire 
of  union  with  them,  distributing  in  the  two  sexes  the  living  being  in 
the  following  manner :  The  passage  for  liquid  they  connected  with 
the  living  principle  of  the  spinal  marrow,  which  the  man  has  a  desire 
to  emit  into  the  fruitful  womb  of  the  woman  ;  this  is  like  a  fertile 
field  in  which  the  seed  is  quickened  and  matured,  and  at  last 
brought  to  light  When  this  desire  is  unsatisfied  the  man  is  over- 
mastered by  the  |)ower  of  the  generative  organs,  and  the  woman  is 
subjected  to  disorders  from  the  obstruction  of  the  passages  of  the 
breath,  until  the  two  meet  and  pluck  the  fruit  of  the  tree. 

The  race  of  birds  was  created  out  of  innocent,  light-minded  men, 
who  thought  to  pursue  the  study  of  the  heavens  by  sight ;  these 
were  transformed  into  birds,  and  grew  feathers  instead  of  hair.  The 
race  of  animals  were  men  who  had  no  philosophy,  and  never  looked 
up  to  heaven  or  used  the  courses  of  the  head,  but  followed  only  the 
influences  of  the  heart.  Naturally  they  turned  to  their  kindred 
earth,  and  put  their  forelegs  to  the  ground,  and  had  their  heads 
crushed  into  strange  oblong  forms.  Some  of  them  have  four  feet, 
and  some  of  them  more  than  four  feet ;  the  latter,  who  are  die  more 
senseless,  drawing  closer  to  their  native  element ;  the  most  senseless 
of  all  have  no  limbs  and  trail  their  whole  body  on  the  ground.  The 
fourth  kind  are  the  inhabitants  of  the  waters  ;  these  are  made  out 
of  the  most  senseless  and  ignorant  and  impure  of  men,  whom  God 
placed  in  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  world  in  return  for  their  utter 
ignorance,  and  caused  them  to  respire  water  instead  of  the  finer  ele- 
ments of  air.  These  are  the  laws  by  which  animals  pass  into  one 
another,  accordin2  to  their  dejjrees  of  knowledjre  and  iznonmce. 

And  80  the  world  received  animals,  mortal  and  immortal,  and  was 
fulfilled  with  them,  and  be<:ame  a  visible  God,  as  they  also  were  vis- 
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Ibk^  made  in  tlie  image  of  the  C^reator,  being  the  one  perfbet  oalf* 
begofeten  beaveii. 


-  •  •. 


>i"«*rif   ■•-;i    ;  •  -•  €    J« 

'4  'Katore,  in  the  aspeet  which  die  presented  to  a  Greek  pUkwopIier 
-fH  the  fborth  eentoiy  befiire  Chritt,  is  not  eadlj  reproduced  to  mod- 
^'•n  egret.  The  associations  of  vxfSbolofgj  and  poetry  have  to  be 
f^Addedy  and  the  unoonsdoos  influence  of  sctence  has  to  be  subtracted, 
beibre  we  can  bdiold  the  heavens  or  the  earth  as  they  appeared  to 
tiie  Greek.  The  philosoplier  himself  was  a  child  and  also  a  man  — 
a  ddld  in  the  range  of  his  attidnments,  but  also  a  great  intelligence 
baring  an  insight  into  nalore,  and  often  antici|)ations  of  the  trith* 
Be  was  full  of  original  thoughts,  and  yet  liable  to  be  imposed  upon 
bj  the  most  obvious  fiillades.  He  occasionally  confused  numbem 
iHlli  ideas,  and  atoms  with  numbers ;  his  a  priori  notions  were  oat 
of  ali  proportion  to  his  experience.  He  was  ready  to  explnin  the 
phenomena  of  the  heavens  by  the  most  trivial  analogies  of  earth. 
Hie  experiments  which  nature  worked  for  him  he  somctimea 
aooepted,  but  lie  never  tried  experiments  for  himself  which  would 
eithtf  prove  or  disprove  Ids  theories.  His  knowledge  was  unequal ; 
while  in  some  branches,  such  as  medicine  and  astrooomy,  he  hail  made 
considerable  proficiency,  there  were  othcrsi,  such  as  chemistr>%  of 
which  the  very  names  were  unknown  to  him  He  was  tlie  natural 
enemy  of  mythology',  and  yet  mytLological  ideas  still  retained  their 
hold  over  him.  Ho  was  endeavoring  to  form  a  conception  of  princi- 
ples, but  these  principles  or  ideas  were  regarded  by  him  a5  real 
powers  or  entities,  to  which  the  world  had  been  subjected.  He  was 
always  tending  to  argue  from  what  was  near  to  what  was  remote, 
finom  what  was  known  to  what  was  unknown,  from  man  to  the  nni> 
verse,  and  back  again  from  the  universe  to  man.  '>MiiIe  he  was 
arranging  the  world,  he  was  arranging  the  forms  of  thought  in  hia 
own  mind ;  and  the  light  from  within  and  the  light  from  witliout 
often  helped  to  cross  and  confuse  one  another.  He  might  be  com- 
pared to  a  builder  engaged  in  some  great  design,  who  was  obliged 
to  dig  with  his  hands  because  he  was  unprovided  with  the  commou- 
est  tools. 

l^e  Hesiodic  and  Orphic  cosmogonies  were  a  phase  of  thougbt 
intermediate  between  mythology  and  philosophy,  and  had  a  great 
influence  on  the  beginnings  of  physical  science.  They  made  men 
think  of  the  world  as  a  whole  ;  they  carried  the  mind  back  into  the 
infinity  of  past  time ;  they  suggested  the  first  observation  of  the 
effects  of  fire  and  water  on  the  earth'K  surface.  To  the  ancient 
physics  they  stood  much  in  the  same  relation  wliich  geology  does  to 
modem  science.  The  mind  of  the  Greek  was  not  confined  to  a 
period  of  four  or  six  thousand  years ;  he  was  able  to  speculate  freely 
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on  the  effects  of  infinite  ages  in  the  production  of  physical  phenom- 
ena. He  could  imagine  cities  ^rhich  had  existed  time  out  of  mind, 
laws  or  forms  of  art  and  music  which  hail  lasted,  ''  not  in  word  onl} 
but  in  very  truth,"  for  ten  thousand  years ;  he  was  aware  that  natu- 
ral phenomena  like  the  Delta  of  the  Nile  might  have  slowly  accuma 
lated  in  myriads  of  years.  But  he  seems  to  have  supposed  that  thi 
course  of  events  was  recurring  rather  than  progressive.  To  this  he 
was  probably  led  by  the  lateness  of  Greek  history,  when  compared 
with  the  primeval  antiquity  of  £gypt. 

The  ancient  pliilosophers  found  in  mythology  many  ideas  which, 
whether  originally  derived  from  nature  or  not,  were  easily  transferred 
to  her  —  such,  for  example,  as  love  or  hate,  corresponding  to  attrac- 
tion or  repulsion ;  or  the  conception  of  necessity  allied  both  to  the 
regularity  and  irregularity  of  nature ;  or  of  justice,  symbolizing  the 
law  of  compensation  ;  or  of  the  Fates  and  Furies,  typifying  the  fixed 
order  or  the  extraordinary  convulsions  of  nature.  Their  own  inter- 
pretations of  (Tomer  and  the  poets  were  supposed  by  them  to  be  the 
original  meaning.  Musing  in  themselves,  they  were  relieved  at 
being  able  to  utter  the  thoughts  of  their  hearts  in  figures  of  speech 
which  CO  them  were  not  figures,  and  were  already  consecrated  by 
tradition.  Hesiod  and  the  Orphic  poets  moved  in  a  region  of  lialt- 
pcrsonifieation  in  which  the  meaning  or  principle  appeared  through 
the  person.  In  their  vaster  conceptions  of  Chao;*,  Erebus,  Ether, 
Night,  and  the  like,  the  first  rude  attempts  at  generalization  are 
dimly  seen. 

Under  the  infiuence  of  such  ideas,  perhaps  also  deriving  from  the 
traditions  of  their  own  or  of  other  nations  scraps  of  medicine  and 
astronomy,  men  came  to  the  observation  of  nature.  The  Greek 
looked  upon  the  blue  circle  of  the  heavens  and  conceived  that  all 
things  were  one  ;  the  tumult  of  sense  abated,  and  the  mind  found 
repose  in  the  thought  which  former  generations  had  been  striving  to 
realize.  The  first  expression  of  this  was  some  element,  rarefied  by 
degrees  into  a  pure  abstraction,  and  purged  from  any  tincture  of 
sense.  Soon  an  inner  world  of  ideas  began  to  be  created,  more 
absorbing,  more  overpowering,  more  abiding  than  the  brightest  of 
visible  objects,  which  to  the  eye  of  the  philosopher  looking  inward, 
seemed  to  pale  before  them,  retaining  only  a  faint  and  precarious 
existence.  At  the  same  time,  the  minds  of  men  parted  into  the  two 
great  divisions  of  those  who  saw  only  a  principle  of  motion,  and  of 
those  who  saw  only  a  principle  of  rest,  in  nature  and  in  themselves ; 
there  were  born  Heraclite:ius  or  Eleatics,  as  there  have  been  in  later 
a<^es,  born  Aristotelians  or  Platonists.  Like  some  philosophers  in 
modern  times,  who  are  accused  of  making  a  theory  Hrst  and  finding 
their  facts  afterwards,  the  advocates  of  either  opinion  never  thought 
of  applying  either  to  themselves  or  to  their  adversaries  the  criterion 
of  fact.     They  were   mastered  by  their   ideas   and  not  masters  of 
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them.     Like  the  Heraditean  fiuuitics  whom  Flato  has  deteiibed  !■ 

the  Theaetetiu,  thej  were  incapable  of  giiing  a  reaaoo  of  the  hilk 

*  that  was  in  them,  and  had  all  the  anlmoeities  of  a  nligkNia  Met. 

Tet|  doubtleasy  there  was  some  first  impression  derired  from  ester* 

'ul  natmre,  which,  as  in  mjihologj,  so  also  in  philoeoph/,  weribed 

•QpoQ  the  minds  of  the  first  thinkers.     Tlioagh  incapaUe  of  iadae* 

'  tkm  or  generalisation  in  the  modem  sense,  the/  cangfat  an  inipirap 

'  tkm  from  the  external  world.     The  most  general  facts  or  appearasLee 

"of  natmre,  the  drcle  of  the  nniverse,  the  nutritiTe  power  of  wafter, 

the  air  whidi  is  the  breath  of  life,  the  destructive  force  of  fire^  the 

seeming  regularity  of  the  greater  part  <^  nature  and  the'  iReg» 

krit^  of  a  remnant,  the  solid  earth  and  the  impalpable  ether,  were 

wlmjB  present  to  them« 

The  great  source  of  error  and  also  the  beginning  of  troth  to 
them  was  reasoning  from  analogy ;  they  could  see  resnnbkuices, 
but  not  difierences;  and  thoy  were  incapable  <^  distiuifnidilBg 
illustration  from  argument  Analogy  in  modem  times  only  points 
the  way,  and  is  immediately  verified  by  experiment.  The  dreams 
and  visions  which  pass  through  the  philosopher's  mind,  of  resent 
blances  between  different  classes  of  substances,  or  between  the 
animal  and  vegetable  world,  are  put  into  the  refiner's  fire,  and  the 
dross  and  other  elements  which  adhere  to  them  are  purged  away. 
But  the  contemporary  of  Plato  and  Socrates  vr&s  incapable  of 
aisting  the  power  of  any  analog  which  occurred  to  him,  and 
drawn  into  any  consequences  which  seemed  to  follow.  He  hod  no 
methods  of  difference  or  of  concomitant  variations,  by  the  use  of 
which  he  could  distinguish  tlie  accidental  from  the  essential.  He 
could  not  isolate  phenomena,  and  he  was  helpless  against  the  influ- 
ence of  any  word  which  had  an  equivocal  or  double  sense. 

.  Yet  without  this  crude  use  of  analogy  the  ancient  physical  phi- 
losopher would  have  stood  still ;  he  could  not  have  made  even  ^  one 
guess  among  many  "  without  comparison.  The  course  of  natural 
phenomena  would  have  passed  unheeded  before  his  eyes,  like  fair 
sights  or  musical  sounds  before  the  eyes  and  ears  of  an  animaL 
Even  the  fetichism  of  the  savage  is  the  beginning  of  reasoning ;  the 
assumption  of  the  most  fanciful  of  causes  indicates  a  higher  mental 
state  tlian  the  absence  of  all  inquiry  about  them.  The  tendency  to 
argue  fit>m  the  higher  to  the  lower,  from  man  to  the  world,  has 
led  to  many  errors,  but  has  also  had  an  elevating  infiuencc  on  phi- 
losophy. Hie  conception  of  the  world  as  a  whole,  a  person,  an 
animal,  has  been  the  source  of  hasty  generalizations ;  yet  this  gen- 
eral grasp  of  nature  led  also  to  a  spirit  of  comprehensiveness  in 
early  philosophy,  which  has  not  increased,  but  rather  diminished, 
as  the  fields  of  knowledge  have  become  more  divided.  The  mod* 
em  physicist  confines  himself  to  one  or  perhaps  two  branches  of 
science.     But  he  comparatively  seldom  rises  above  his  own  depart- 
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ment,  and  often  falls  under  the  narrowing  influence  which  any 
■ingle  branch,  when  pursued  to  the  exclusion  of  every  other,  has 
over  the  mind.  Language,  too,  exercised  a  spell  over  the  begin- 
nings of  physical  philosophy,  leading  to  error  and  sometimes  to 
truth ;  for  many  thoughts  were  suggested  by  the  double  meanings 
of  words,  and  the  accidental  distinctions  of  words  oflen  caused  the 
ancients  to  make  corresponding  differences  in  things.  **If  they 
are  the  same,  why  have  diey  difflerent  names ;  or  if  they  are  differ- 
ent, why  have  they  the  same  name  ?  "  is  an  ai^rument  not  eas  Jy 
answered  in  the  infiincy  of  knowledge.  The  modern  philosopher 
has  always  been  taught  the  lesson  which  he  still  imperfectly  learns, 
that  he  must  disengage  himself  fit>m  the  influence  of  words.  Nor 
is  there  wanting  in  Plato,  who  was  himself  too  oflen  the  victim  of 
them,  many  admonitions  that  we  should  regard  not  words  but 
things.  But  upon  the  whole,  the  ancients,  though  not  entirely 
dominated  by  them,  were  much  more  subject  to  the  influence  of 
words  than  the  modems.  Thev  had  no  clear  divisions  of  colors  or 
substances ;  even  the  four  elements  were  undefined ;  the  fields  of 
knowledge  were  not  as  yet  parted  off.  They  were  bringing  order 
out  of  disorder,  having  a  small  grain  of  experience  mingled  in  a 
confused  heap  of  a  priori  notions.  And  yet,  probably,  their  first 
impressions,  the  illusions  and  mirages  of  their  fancy,  created  a 
greater  intellectual  activity  and  made  a  nearer  approach  to  the 
truth  than  any  patient  investigation  of  isolated  facts,  for  which  the 
time  had  not  yet  come. 

There  was  one  more  illusion  to  which  the  ancient  philosophers 
were  subject,  and  against  which  Plato  in  his  later  dialogues  seems 
to  be  struggling  —  the  tendency  to  mere  abstractions ;  not  peroeiv- 
ing  that  pure  abstraction  is  only  negation,  they  thought  that  the 
greater  the  abstraction  the  greater  the  truth.  Behind  any  pair  of 
ideas  a  new  idea  which  comprehended  them  began  at  once  to  ap- 
pear. Two  are  truer  that  three,  one  than  two.  The  words  "  being," 
or  "unity,"  or  "essence,"  or  " good,"  became  sacred  to  them. 
They  did  not  see  that  they  had  a  word  only,  and  in  one  sense  the 
most  unmeaning  of  words.  They  did  not  understand  that  the. con- 
tent of  notions  is  in  inverse  proportion  to  their  universality  —  the 
element  which  is  the  most  widely  diffused  is  also  the  thinnest ;  or, 
in  the  language  of  the  common  logic,  the  greater  the  extension  the 
less  the  comprehension.  But  this  vacant  idea  of  a  whole  without 
parts,  of  a  subject  without  predicates,  a  rest  without  motion,  has 
been  also  the  most  fruitful  of  all  ideas.  It  is  the  beginning  of  a 
priori  thought,  and  indeed  of  thinking  at  all.  Men  were  led  to 
conceive  it,  not  by  a  love  of  hasty  generalization,  but  by  a  divine 
instinct,  a  dialectical  enthusiasm,  iu  which  the  human  faculties 
seemed  to  yearn  for  enlargement.  We  know  that  "  being  "  is  the 
verb  of  existence,  the  copula,  the  most  general  symbol  ut"  relation, 
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'f3b»  fint  and  moit  meagre  of  abetraotioiui ;  but  to  aooia  of  tiki 
■Bdent  philosopliera,  this  little  word  appeared  to  attain  divine  pv^ 
.  portion!  and  to  comprehend  all  truth.  JBdng  or  enenee^  and  rimi- 
<  lar  wordsy  represented  to  them  a  sapreme  or  divine  being,  in  whicb 
,  they  thought  that  they  fhond  tlie  containing  principle  of  tiie  vbh 
:  terse.  In  a  few  years  the  hnman  mind  was  peopled  with  abstrae 
tSoBs ;  a  new  wwld  was  called  into  existence  to  give  law  and  ordsr 
.to  the  old*  Bnt  between  them  there  was  still  a  gul^  and  no  ottO 
-ooold  pass  ftom  one  to  the  other.  ..4     .  •-  .  .- . 

•  Komber  and  figure  were  the  greatest  instruments  of  ^hoog^ 
wUch  were  possessed  by  the  Greek  philosopher ;  having  tiie  same 
power  over  the  mind  which  was  eaterted  by  abstract  ideas^  tliey 
.were  also  capable  of  practical  application.  Many  curious,  and  to 
tiie  early  thinker,  mystical  properties  of  them  came  to  llj^  idMi 
tiiey  were  compared  with  one  another.  They  admitted  of  infinite 
multiplication  and  construction;  in  Pythagorean  triangles  or  in 
proportions  of  1 :  2 :  4  :  8,  and  1 :  8  :  9  :  27,  or  compounds  of  then, 
tiie  laws  of  the  worid  seemed  to  be  more  than  half  revealed.  Hmj 
•were  not  like  being  or  essence,  mere  vacant  abstractions,  bat  ad- 
.mitted  of  progress  and  growth,  while  at  the  same  time  tliey  coo- 
firmed  a  higher  sentiment  of  the  mind,  that  there  was  order  in  the 
universe.  There  was  a  real  sympathy  between  the  worid  within 
and  the  worid  without.  The  numbers  and  figures  which  were 
present  to  the  mind's  eye  became  viable  to  the  eye  of  sense;  the 
laws  of  nature  were  mathematical ;  the  other  propertius  of  objects 
seemed  to  reappear  only  in  the  light  of  number.  An  instrument 
of  such  power  and  elasticity  could  not  fiiil  to  be  "  a  most  graciooa 
assist-ance  "  to  the  first  feeble  efibrts  of  human  intelligence. 

There  was  another  reason  why  numbers  had  so  great  an  influ- 
ence over  the  minds  of  early  thinkers  —  they  were  verified  by  ex- 
perience. Every  use  of  them,  even  the  most  trivial,  assured  men 
of  their  truth;  they  were  everywhere  to  be  found,  in  the  least 
things  and  the  greatest  alike.  One,  two,  three,  counted  on  the 
fingers  were  a  **  trivial  matter,"  a  little  instrument  out  of  which  to 
create  a  world ;  but  from  these  and  by  the  help  of  these  all  our 
knowledge  of  nature  has  been  developed.  They  were  the  measure 
of  all  things,  and  seemed  to  give  law  to  all  things  ;  nature  was  ree- 
ened  firom  chaos  and  confusion  by  their  power ;  the  notes  of  music, 
the  motions  of  the  stars,  the  forms  of  atoms,  the  recurrence  and 
evolutions  of  days,  months,  years,  the  military  divisions  of  an  army, 
the  civil  divisions  of  a  State,  seemed  to  afford  a  '*  present  witness  " 
of  them :  what  would  have  become  of  man  or  of  the  world  if  d»> 
jnived  of  number  ?  The  mystery  of  number  and  the  mystery  of 
music  were  akin.  There  was  a  music  or  rhythm  of  harmoniooa 
motion  everywhere ;  and  to  the  real  connection  which  existed  be- 
tween music  and  number,  a  famciful  or  imaginary  relation  waa 
superadded. 
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Two  points  strike  us  in  tlio  use  which  the  ancieut  philosophers 
made  of  number.  First,  they  applied  to  external  nature  the  rela- 
tions of  them  which  they  found  in  their  own  minds ;  and  whpre 
natiu*o  seemed  to  be  at  variance  with  number,  as  for  example  in 
the  case  of  fractions,  they  protested  against  her  (Rep.  viL  525). 
Having  long  meditated  on  the  properties  of  1  :  2  :  4 :  8,  or  1  :  8  :  9  : 
27,  or  of  3,  4,  5,  they  were  disposed  to  find  in  them  the  secret  of 
the  universe.  Secondly,  they  applied  number  and  figure  equally 
to  those  parts  of  physics,  such  as  astronomy  or  mechanics,  in  wliich 
the  modern  philosopher  expects  to  find  them,  and  to  those  iu  wliich 
he  would  never  think  of  looking  for  them,  as  for  example,  physiol- 
ogy'. For  the  sciences  were  not  yet  divided,  and  there  was  noth- 
ing really  irrational  in  argaing  that  the  same  laws  which  regulated 
the  heavenly  bodies  were  partially  applied  to  the  erring  limbs  or 
brain  of  man.  Astrolog}'  was  the  form  which  the  lively  fancy  of 
ancient  thinkers  almost  necessarily  gave  to  astronomy.  Hie  ob- 
servation that  the  lower  principle,  e.  g.^  mechanics,  is  always  seen 
in  the  higher,  e,  g,,  in  the  phenomena  of  life,  further  tended  to  per- 
plex them.  Plato's  doctrine  of  the  same  and  the  other  ruling  the 
courses  of  the  heavens  and  of  the  human  body  b  not  a  mere  vagary, 
but  is  a  natural  result  of  the  state  of  knowledge  and  thought  at 
which  he  had  arrived. 

When  in  modern  times  we  look  up  at  the  heaveu!<,  a  certain 
amount  of  scientific  truth  imperceptibly  blends,  even  with  the  cur- 
sory glance  of  an  unscientific  person.  He  knows  that  the  earth 
is  revolving  round  the  sun,  and  not  the  sun  around  the  earth.  He 
does  not  imagine  the  earth  to  be  the  centre  of  the  universe,  and  he 
has  some  conception  of  chemistry  and  the  cognate  sciences.  A 
very  different  aspect  of  nature  would  have  been  present  to  the 
mind  of  the  early  Greek  philosopher.  He  would  have  beheld  the 
earth  a  surface  only,  not  mirrored,  however  faintly,  in  the  glass  of 
science,  but  indissolubly  connected  with  some  theory  of  one,  two, 
or  more  elements.  He  would  see  the  world  pervaded  by  number 
and  figure,  animated  by  a  principle  of  motion,  immanent  in  a  prin- 
ciple of  rest.  He  would  try  to  construct  the  world  on  a  quantita- 
tive principle,  seeming  to  find  in  endless  combinations  of  geomet- 
rical figures  a  sufficient  account  of  the  variety  of  phenomena.  To 
these  a  priori  speculations  he  would  add  a  rude  conception  of  mat- 
ter and  his  own  immediate  experience  of  the  supposed  causes  of 
health  and  disease.  His  cosmos  would  necessarily  be  imperfect 
and  unequal,  being  the  first  attempt  to  impress  form  and  order  on 
the  primeval  chaos  of  human  knowledge. 
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IS- 

FlatoTi  aoeoimt  of  the  sool  is  partly  mjrthieal  or  figiinliv«^ 
partly  litenL'  Not  that  either  he  or  we  can  drsw  a  line  bel'wea 
them,  or  lay,  ^  This  is  poetry,  this  is  philosophy ;  **  for  the  transitioa 
Ihm  the  one  to  the  other  is  imperceptible.  Ihere  is  a  fhrther  dift- 
onlty  in  explaining  this  part  of  the  Umaeus  —  the  natoral  order  of 
tlMN^^  is  inTerted.  We  begin  with  the  most  abstract,  and  procieed 
from  the  abstract  to  the  concrete,  although  at  p.  84  (cpi  M  D) 
Fiato  acknowledges  that  this  order  cannot  always  be  maintained. 
But  the  abstract  is  unmeaning  to  us  nntil  brongfat  into  relatioa  with 
nan  and  nature.  That  which  is  spoken  of  first  is  really  last,  and  is 
on  the  uttermost  verge  of  human  knowledge.  And  yet  the  priority 
of  this  abstract  God,  and  the  world  whi<^  he  is  imagined  to  hare 
ereated,  gires  a  kind  of  awe  to  them.  As  in  other  systems  of  dieol- 
ogy  and  philosophy,  that  of  which  we  know  least  has  the  greatest 
interest  to  us. 

There  is  no  use  in  attempting  to  define  or  explain  the  first  God 
in  the  Platonic  system,  who  has  sometimes  been  thought  to  answer 
to  God  the  Father ;  or  the  first  world  or  eternal  soul,  in  whom  the 
Fathers  of  the  Church  seemed  to  recognize  '*  the  firstborn  of  erery 
creature."  Nor  need  we  discuss  bow  far  Plato  agrees  in  the  later 
Jewish  conception  of  creation,  accordiDg  to  which  Grod  made  the 
world  out  of  nothing.  For  the  original  conception  of  matter  haTing 
no  qualities  is  really  a  negation,  and  might  as  well  be  represented 
by  nothing.  If  we  said  that  God  took  of  the  same  and  the  other, 
<^  the  divided  and  undiyided,  of  the  finite  and  infinite,  of  the  posk> 
tire  and  negative,  and  made  the  world,  we  should  find  expressions 
in  the  Tlmaeus  which  would  justify  all  these  aspects  of  creation : 
so  various  are  the  forms  in  which  Plato  describes  the  works  wliieh 
no  tongue  can  utter  —  his  language,  as  he  himself  says,  partaking 
of  his  own  uncertainty  about  the  things  of  which  he  is  speaking. 

Yet  we  may  remark  in  passing,  that  the  Platonic  compared  with 
the  Jewish  descripdon  of  the  process  of  creation  has  less  of  fre^orm 
or  spontaneity.  The  Creator  in  Plato,  however  far  removed  from 
us  into  a  distant  heaven,  is  still  subject  to  a  remnant  of  necessity 
which  he  cannot  wholly  overcome.  The  reason  appears  to  be  that 
Flato  is  more  sensible  than  the  Hebrew  prophet  of  the  existence  of 
evil,  which  he  seeks  as  fiir  as  possible  to  put  away  fix)m  6od«  And 
he  can  only  accomplish  this  by  committing  the  lesser  worlcs  of  crea- 
tion to  inferior  powers. 

Nor  can  we  attach  any  intelligible  meaning  to  his  words  when  he 
speaks  of  the  visible,  being  in  the  image  of  the  invisible.  For  how 
oan  that  which  is  divided  be  like  that  which  is  undivided  ?  or  tluU 
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which  b  changing  he  the  copy  of  that  which  is  unchanging  ?  All 
the  old  difficulties  about  the  ideas  come  back  upon  us  in  a  slightly 
altered  form.  .  We  can  imagine  two  worlds,  one  of  which  is  the 
mere  double  of  the  other,  or  one  of  which  is  the  vanishing  ideal  of 
the  other ;  but  we  cannot  imagine  an  intellectual  world  which  has 
no  qualities  —  *'a  thing  in  itself"  —  a  point  which  has  no  parts  or 
magnitude,  which  is  nowhere,  and  nothing.  This  cannot  Ih)  the 
archetype  according  to  which  God  maile  the  world,  and  is  in  ideality, 
whether  in  Plato  or  Kant,  a  mere  negative  residuum  of  human 
thought. 

There  is  another  aspect  of  the  same  difficulty  which  appears  to 
have  no  satisfactory  solution.  In  what  relation  does  the  archetype 
stand  to  the  Creator  himself?  For  the  idea  or  pattern  of  the  world 
is  not  the  thought  of  God,  but  a  separate,  self-existent  nature,  of 
which  creation  is  the  copy.  We  can  only  reply,  (1)  that  to  the 
mind  of  Plato  the  distinction  between  the  subject  and  the  object  at 
yet  hardly  existed ;  (2)  that  he  supposes  the  process  of  creation  to 
take  place  in  accordance  with  hb  own  theory  of  ideas ;  and  as  we 
cannot  give  an  intelligible  account  of  the  one,  neither  can  we  of 
the  other.  He  means  (3)  to  say  that  the  creation  of  the  world  is 
not  a  material  process  of  working  with  legs  and  arms,  but  ideal  and 
intellectual ;  according  to  his  own  fine  expression,  **  the  thought  of 
God  made  God."  He  means  (4)  to  draw  an  absolute  distinction 
between  the  invisible  and  unchangeable  which  is  the  place  of  mind 
or  being,  and  the  world  of  sense  or  becoming  which  is  visible  and 
changing. 

There  are  some  other  questions  which  we  might  ask  and  which 
can  receive  no  answer,  or  at  least  only  an  answer  of  the  same  kind 
as  the  preceding.  How  can  matter  be  conceived  to  exist  without 
form  ?  Or,  how  could  there  have  been  motion  in  the  chaos  when 
as  yet  time  was  not?  Or,  how  did  chaos  come  into  exbtence,  if 
not  by  the  will  of  the  Creator  ?  Or,  how  could  the  Creator  have  • 
taken  portions  of  an  indivisible  same  ?  Or,  how  could  space  have 
been  eternal  when  time  is  only  created  ?  Or,  how  could  the  sur- 
faces of  geometrical  figures  have  formed  solids  ?  We  must  reply 
a^aia  that  we  cannot  follow  Plato  in  all  his  inconslsteacics,  but  that 
the  gaps  of  thought  are  probably  more  apparent  to  us  than  to  him. 
He  would,  perhaps,  have  said  that  "  the  first  things  are  known  only 
to  God  and  to  him  of  men  whom  God  loves."  And  we  may  say 
that  only  by  an  effort  of  metaphysical  imagination  can  we  ho{>e  to 
understand  Plato  from  his  own  point  of  view  ;  we  must  not  ask  for 
consistency. 

Tlie  soul  of  the  world  may  be  conceived  as  the  personification  of 
the  numbers  and  figures  in  which  the  heavenly  bodies  move.  Im- 
agine these  as  in  a  Pythagorean  dream,  strippe.l  of  (nialitative  dif- 
ference and  reduced  to  mathematical  abstraction        They  are  what 
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Tlftto  eallB  the  principle  of  the  Mme,  vid  mmy  Ue  compftred  w^ 
the  modern  conception  of  laws  <^  natare.  Hie/  are  in  tpace^  bat 
not  in  time,  and  they  are  the  makers  <^  time.  Tliey  are  repmwted 
as  constantly  thinking  of  the  same ;  fbr  though  In  die  riew  of  Flmlo 
it  cqniTalent  to  truth  or  law,  and  is  not  inseparmbly  boond  op  widi 
A  human  oonsdousness.  To  this  principle  of  the  same  Is  oppbeed 
the  principle  <^  tlie  other — the  principle  of  irregnlarity  and  dla- 
Oflder,  of  necessity  and  chance,  which  Is  only  partially  impressed  by 
mathematical  laws  and  figures.  (We  may  obsenre  by  the  way,  thai 
the  princi|ile  of  the  oth«r,  which  Is  the  principle  of  plurality  and 
variation  in  the  Timaens,  has  nothing  in  common  with  the  '^ochier*' 
of  the  Sophist,  which  is  the  principle  of  determination.)  The  ele- 
Bent  of  the  same  dominates  to  a  certain  extent  over  the  other— 
the  fixed  stars  keep  the  **  wanderers "  of  the  Inner  circle  in  their 
eonrses,  and  a  similar  principle  of  fixedness  or  order  appear*  to 
regulate  the  bodily  constitution  of  man.  But  there  still  remains  a 
rebellious  seed  <^  evil  derived  from  the  original  chaos,  which  is  the 
■onrce  <^  disorder  in  the  world,  and  of  vice  and  disease  in  man. 

Befijre  they  are  immersed  in  matter  the  same  and  the  other  are 
blended  in  a  third  nature  which  Plato  terms  the  essence.  Hie 
oompound  thus  obtained  is  divided  by  the  Creator  into  certain 
proportions  which  he  comprehended  in  a  uniform  motion  around 
a  centre  in  two  circles,  of  which  the  outer  contained  the  fixed,  the 
inner,  the  wandering  stars.  Thus  the  essence  became  the  soul  of 
the  world,  difiused  everywhere  from  the  centre  to  the  circumferonce. 
To  this  God  gave  a  body,  consisting  at  first  of  fire  and  earth,  and 
afterwards  receiving  an  addition  of  air  and  w^ter;  because  solid 
bodies,  like  the  world,  are  always  counected  by  two  middle  terms 
and  not  by  one.  The  world  was  made  in  the  form  of  a  globe,  and 
all  the  elements,  both  material  and  immaterial,  were  exhausted  in 
the  work  of  creation. 

The  proportions  in  which  the  soul  is  divided  answer  to  a  series 
<^  numbers  1,  2,  3,  4,  9,  8,  27,  composed  of  the  two  Pythagorean 
progressions  1,  2,  4,  8,  and  1,  3,  9,  27.  This  series,  of  which  the 
intervals  are  afterwards  filled  up,  probably  represents  (1)  the  dia- 
tonic scale  according  to  Plato ;  (2)  the  order  and  distances  of  the 
];•  evenly  bodies ;  and  (3)  may  possibly  contain  an  allusion  to  the 
music  of  the  spheres,  which  has  been  already  referred  to  in  the 
myth  at  the  ei.d  of  the  Republic.  The  meaning  of  the  words  that 
**  solid  bodies  are  always  connected  by  two  middle  terms  "  has  been 
much  disputed.  The  most  received  explanation  is  that  of  Martin, 
who  supposes  tliat  Plato  is  only  speaking  of  surfaces  and  solids 
made  up  of  prime  numbers  (t.  e.,  of  numbers  not  made  up  of  two 
factors,  or  only  measurable  by  unity).  The  product  of  two  such 
numbers  represents  a  surface,  of  three  a  soiid.  The  squares  of 
numbers  which  are  primes  (e,  ^.,  2^  8'  =:  4,  9),  have  always  a  single 
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mean  proportional  {e.  g.^  4  and  9  have  the  single  mean  6),  whereas 
cubes  which  are  primes  (e.  g,f  3'  and  5'"^)  have  always  two  mean 
proportionals,  e.  g.,  27:  45:  75:  125.  But  to  this  explanation  of 
Martin's  we  may  object,  (1)  that  Plato  nowhere  says  that  his  pro- 
portion is  to  be  limited  to  prime  numbers ;  (2)  that  the  limitation 
of  surfaces  to  squares  is  also  wanting;  (3)  that  the  fibres  and  the 
ratios  afterwards  assi^ed  to  the  elements  do  not  correspond  to  the 
proportions  between  solid  numbers  which  are  thus  obtained ;  (4) 
that  Plato's  doctrine  of  a  mean  is  8up)K>sed  by  him  to  apply  not 
only  to  surfaces  and  solids,  but  to  any  powers  whatever;  and  ho 
must  have  known,  if  Martin's  explanation  be  correct,  that  ther« 
was  no  single  mean  between  two  cubes.  What  Plato  chiefly  in- 
tends to  express  is  that  a  solid  requires  a  stronger  bond  than  a 
surface ;  and  that  the  double  bond  which  is  given  by  a  proportion 
of  four  terms  is  stronger  than  the  single  bond  of  three  terms.  The 
vagueness  of  his  language  does  not  allow  us  to  determine  whether 
anything  more  than  this  was  intended  by  liim. 

Leaving  the  further  explanation  of  these  details  which  the  reader 
will  find  discussed  at  length  in  Boeckh  and  Martin,  we  may  return 
to  the  main  argument :  Why  did  God  make  the  world  V  Like  man, 
he  must  have  a  purpose ;  and  his  purpose  is  the  diffusion  of  that 
goodness  or  good  which  he  himself  is.  The  term  **  goodness  "  is 
not  to  be  understood  in  this  passage  as  meaning  benevolence  or  love, 
in  the  Christian  sense  of  the  term,  but  rather  law,  order,  harmony, 
like  the  idea  of  good  in  the  Republic.  The  ancient  mythologers, 
and  even  the  Hebrew  prophets,  had  spoken  of  the  jealousy  of  God ; 
and  the  Greek  had  imagined  that  thero  was  a  Nemesis  attending 
always  the  prosperity  of  mortals.  But  Plato  delights  to  think  of 
God  as  the  author  of  order  in  his  works,  who,  like  a  father,  lives 
over  again  in  his  children,  and  can  never  have  too  much  of  good  or 
friendship  among  his  creatiu<es.  Only,  as  there  is  a  certain  remnant 
of  evil  inherent  in  matter  which  he  cannot  get  rid  of,  he  detaches 
himself  from  them  and  leaves  them  to  themselves,  that  he  may  be 
guiltless  of  their  faults  and  sufferings. 

Between  the  ideal  and  the  sensible  Plato  interposes  the  two 
natures  of  time  and  space.  Time  is  conceived  by  him  to  be  only 
the  shadow  or  image  of  eternitv,  which  ever  is  and  never  has  been 
or  will  bo,  but  is  described  in  a  figure  only  as  past  or  future.  This 
is  one  of  the  great  thoughts  of  early  philosophy,  which  are  still  as 
difficult  to  our  minds  as  they  were  to  the  early  thinkers  ;  or  perhaps 
more  difficult,  because  we  more  distinctly  see  the  consequences  which 
are  involved  in  such  an  hypothesis.  All  the  objections  which  may 
be  urged  against  Kant's  doctrine  of  the  ideality  of  space  and  tiiue  at 
once  press  upon  us.  If  time  is  unreal,  then  all  which  is  contained 
in  time  is  unreal —  the  succession  of  human  thoughts  as  well  as   the 
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Hnz  xi  lenntioM;  thore  is  no  ooBMetiiig  link  bctiram  jlnii^«« 
•nd  Q¥Tiu  Yet»  on  tho  other  limnd»  w«  tre  oooackiat  thai  knowMgs 
is  independent  <^  time,  that  troth  is  not  a  thing  of  jestiwlmjr  or 
to-moiTow,  bnt  an  ''etornal  now."  To  the  **  spectator  of  all  tisM 
.  and  all  existence  **  the  oniTerse  remains  at  rest  The  tnrtlii  of 
geometry  and  arithmetio  in  all  their  combinations  are  ahraja  the 
same.  The  generations  of  meUf  like  the.  leaTes  ai  the  fcreeti 
and  go^  but  the  mathematical  laws  bjr  which  the  world  is 
remain,  and  seem  as  if  they  cookl  never  change.  The 
image  of  space  is  transferred  to  time  •— snccesskm  is  eoneeived  as 
extttuion.  (We  may  remark  that  Plato  has  done  awajr  with  ihe 
aboTO  and  twlow  in  space,  as  he  has  done  awaj  with  the  past  and 
fiitore  in  time.)  The  course  of  time,  unless  rogularlj  marind  bj. 
dirisions  of  number,  partakes  of  tlie  indefiniteness  of  the  HeracHteaa 
flux.  Bj  such  reflections  we  maj  conceiTe  the  Greek  to  have 
attained  the  metaphjrsical  conception  of  eternity,  which  to  the 
Hebrew  was  gained  by  meditadon  on  the  DiTine  Being.  No  one 
saw  tliat  this  objection  was  really  a  subjective,  and  involved  the  sub- 
jectivity of  all  knowledge.  ^Non  in  tempore  sed  cum  tempore 
finxit  Deus  mundum,"  says  St.  Augustine,  repeating  a  tfaooghi 
derived  from  the  Timaeos,  but  apparently  unconsdoos  of  the  resndts 
to  which  his  doctrine  would  have  led. 

The  conception  of  space  is  scarcely  distinguishable  from  what 
Plato  terms  the  '*  contaioing  vessel  or  nurse  of  generation.'' 
Beflecting  on  the  simplest  kinds  of  external  objects,  which  to  the 
ancients  were  the  four  elements,  Plato  was  led  to  a  more  general 
notion  of  a  kind  out  of  which  they  were  all  fashioned.  Thus  seems 
to  have  arisen  the  first  dim  perception  of  vKq  or  matter,  which  has 
played  so  great  a  part  Id  the  metaphysical  philosophy  of  Aristotle 
and  his  foUowers.  Akin  to  tills,  for  we  can  hsjdly  distinguish 
between  such  extreme  abstractions,  is  space,  which  Plato,  perhaps 
inconsistently,  regards  as  eternaL  He  seems,  indeed,  uKsre  willing 
to  admit  of  the  unreality  of  time  than  of  the  unreality  of  wgmcn  \ 
because,  as  be  says,  we  haTe  a  notion  tliat  all  things  must  necess^ 
rily  exist  in  space.  Yet  he  admits  that  our  knowledge  of  space  is 
of  a  dreamy  kind,  and  is  attained  by  a  spurious  reason  without  the 
help  of  sense.  (Cp.  the  hypotheses  and  images  of  Bep.  tL  511.) 
That  two  things  can  be  two  in  a  real  sense  and  one  in  an  equally 
real,  though  not  the  same,  sense,  is  a  truth  to  which  Plato  has  not 
as  yet  attained.  In  his  attempt  to  conceive  of  space  and  matter  we 
must  remember  that  the  two  abstract  ideas  of  weight  and  extenaiooy 
which  are  familiar  to  us,  had  never  passed  before  his  mind. 

Thus  far  God,  working  according  to  an  eternal  pattern,  out  of  his 
goodness  has  created  the  same,  the  other,  and  the  essence  (compare 
the  three  principles  of  the  Phllebns  —  the  finite,  tlie  infinite,  and 
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the  union  of  the  two),  and  out  of  them  has  formed  the  outer  circle 
of  the  fixed  stars  and  the  inner  circle  of  the  planets,  divided  accord- 
ing to  certain  musical  intervals ;  he  has  also  created  time,  the  moT^ 
ing  image  of  eternity,  and  space,  existing  hy  a  sort  of  necessity,  and 
hardly  distinguishable  from  matter.  The  matter  out  of  which  the 
world  is  formed  is  not  absolutely  void,  but  retains  in  the  chaos  cer- 
tain germs  or  traces  of  the  elements.  These  Plato,  like  Empedocles, 
supposed  to  be  four  in  number  —  fire,  air,  earth,  and  water.  They 
were  at  first  mixed  together,  and  in  the  process  of  creation  parted 
company  from  each  other,  the  more  volatile  elements  of  fire  and  air 
propelling  water  and  earth.  They  are  so  far  firom  being  elements 
or  letters  in  the  higher  sense  that  Uiey  are  not  even  syllables  or  first 
compounds.  The  real  elements  are  the  simplest  forms  of  triangles ; 
for  all  solids  are  terminated  by  surfaces,  and  all  surfaces  are  resolv 
able  into  triangles.  These  are  of  two  kinds:  the  rectangular 
scalene,  which  is  the  half  of  an  equilateral  triangle  and  has  the 
hypothenuse  double  the  lesser  side  —  this  firom  the  greater  regular- 
ity of  its  proportions  is  conceived  by  Plato  to  be  the  most  beautiful 
of  scalene  triangles,  and  is  therefi)re  chiefiy  employed  in  the  creation 
of  the  world,  having,  moreover,  an  infinite  variety  of  forms.  There 
is  also  the  rectangular  isosceles  triangle,  which  has  one  fi>rm  only, 
and  is  less  adapted  for  construction. 

Out  of  these  triangles  Plato  proceeds  to  generate  the  four  first  of 
the  five  regular  solids,  perhaps  forgetting  that  he  is  only  construct- 
ing surfaces  which  have  no  solidity.  The  first  solid  is  a  regular 
pyramid,  of  which  the  base  and  sides  are  formed  by  four  equilateral 
or  twenty-four  scalene  triangles.  The  second  solid  is  composed  of 
the  same  triangles,  which  unite  as  eight  equilateral  triangles  and 
make  one  solid  angle  out  of  four  plane  angles  —  six  of  these  angles 
form  a  regular  octahedron.  The  third  solid  is  a  regular  icosahe- 
dron,  having  twenty  triangular  equilateral  bases,  and  therefore  120 
rectangular  scalene  triangles.  The  fourth  regular  solid,  or  cube,  is 
formed  by  the  combination  of  four  isosceles  triangles  into  one  square 
and  of  six  squares  into  a  cube.  The  fiilh  regular  solid,  or  dodeca- 
hedron, cannot  be  formed  by  a  combination  of  either  kind  of  trian- 
gle, but  each  of  its  faces  may  be  regarded  as  composed  of  thirty 
triangles  of  another  kind.  Probably  Plato  notices  this  as  the  only 
remaining  regular  polyhedron,  which  from  its  approximation  to  a 
globe,  and  possibly  because,  as  Plutarch  remarks,  it  is  composed  of 
12X30  =  360  scalene  triangles  (Platon.  Quaest.  5),  representing 
thus  the  signs  and  degrees  of  the  Zodiac,  as  well  as  the  months  and 
days  of  the  year,  Grod  may  be  said  to  have  "  used  in  the  delineation 
of  the  universe."  According  to  Plato  the  earth  was  composed  of 
cubes,  the  air  of  regular  octahedrons,  the  water  of  regular  icosahe- 
drons,  the  fire  of  regular  pyramids.     The  stability  of  the  three  last 

increases  with  the  number  of  figures, 
vol-  II.  32 
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ThA  elijments  are  supposed  to  pass  into  one  anotlier.     We 
remember  that  these  transformations  are  not  the  transfbrmatioiis  of 
real  solids,  but  of  imaginar^r  geometrical  figures ;  in  other  words,  we 

'are '  composing  and  decomposing  the  faces  and  not  the  forma  of  tlie 
triangles.     Yet  perhaps  Plato  may  regard  them  as  onlj  the  fanoM 

'which  are  impressed  on  preezistent  matter.     It  is  remarkable  that 

'he  should 'speak  of  each  of  these  solids  as  a  possible  world  in  itself 
though  upon  the  whole  he  inclines  to  the  opinion  that  thej  are  ooe. 
To  suppose  that  these  forms  are  infinite,  as  Denux^tus  had  said,         ^ 
would  be,  as  he  satirically  observes,  *'  the  mark  of  a  very  indefinite 
jnind." 

The  twenty  triangular  faces  of  an  icosahedron  form  the  fiuses  or 

'sides  of  two  regular  octahedrons  and  of  a  regular  pyramid  (20^8 
X  2  -^  ^)  t  ftiid  therefore,  according  to  Plato,  a  particle  of  water 
when  decomposed  is  supposed  to  give  two  particles  of  air  and  ooe 
of  fire.  So  because  an  octahedron  gives  the  sides  of  two  pyramids 
(8  =  4  X  2),  a  particle  of  air  is  resolved  into  two  particles  of  fire. 

Hie  transformation  is  effected  by  the  superior  power  or  number 
of  the  conquering  elements.  The  manner  of  the  change  is  (1)  a 
separation  of  portions  of  the  elements  fix)m  the  mass  in  which  they 
are  collected  ;  (2)  a  resolution  of  them  into  their  own  original  tri- 
angles ;  and  (3)  a  reunion  of  them  in  new  forms.  The  finer  natures 
are  those  which  have  the  fewest  bases,  and  being  the  most  cutting 
have  the  advantage  in  any  disturbances  of  matter ;  they  force  their 
way  in,  but  are  sometimes  crushed  by  the  weight  or  hardness  of  the 
surrounding  element.  Plato  himself  proposes  the  question,  why  does 
motion  continue  at  all  when  the  elements  are  settled  in  their  places  ? 
The  answer  is,  that  although  the  world  has  been  reduced  to  order 
by  the  Creator,  the  circular  motion  still  retains  a  condensing  power, 
and  thrusts  three  of  the  elements  into  each  other  and  into  the  fourth. 
Changes  can  only  be  effected  by  the  greater  number  or  power  of 
dissimilars ;  when  there  is  assimilation  there  is  rest.  Fire,  air, 
water  have  a  decomposing  effect  on  all  the  four,  but  earth  has  no 
similar  power  over  them.     No  single  particle  of  the  elements  is  vis-  ■ 

ible,  but  only  the  aggregates  of  them  are  seen.     The  different  sub-  ' 

ordinate  species  which  are  formed  out  of  them  depend  upon  the  ' 

sizes  of  the  original  triangles.  The  obvious  physical  phenomena 
from  which  Plato  has  gathered  his  views  of  the  relations  of  the  ele- 
ments seems  to  he  the  effect  of  fire  upon  air,  water,  and  earth,  and 
of  water  upon  earth.  The  particles  are  supposed  by  him  to  be  in  a 
perpetual  process  of  circulation  caused  by  inequality.  This  process 
of  circulation  does  not  admit  of  a  vacuum.  Yet  he  appears  to  be 
inconsistent  with  himself.  For  in  some  of  his  remarks,  e.  g..,  in  his 
strange  account  of  the  phenomena  of  respiration^  he  supposes  air  to 
be  incompressible,  as  water  really  is,  while  in  other  places  he  sup- 
poses air  to  be  condensed.     And  even  the  most  penetrating  element, 
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•  •        •  * 
fire,  like  all  the  rest,  is  composed  of  angles,  and  therefore  cannot 

find  a  way  into  other  geometrical  figures  without  leaving  a  void, 
however  small. 

Of  the  phenomena  of  light  and  heavy  he  speaks  afterwards,  when 
treating  of  sensation,  bat  they  may  be  more  conveniently  considered 
by  lis  in  this  place.     They  are  not,  he  says,  to  be  explained  by 
''above "  and  ''below,*'  which  in  the  universal  globe  have  no  exist- 
ence, but  by  the  attraction  of  similars  towards  the  great  masses  of 
''similar  substances ;  fire  to  fire,  air  to  air,  earth  to  earth.     Plato's 
'doctrine  of  attraction  implies  not  only  (1)  the  'attraction  of  smaller 
bodies  to  larger  ones,  but  (2)  of  similar  elements  to  one  another. 
Had  he  stopped  at  the  first  lie  would  have  arrived,  though,  perhaps, 
'without  any  fiirther  result  or  any  sense  of  the  greatness  of  the  dis- 
covery, at  the  modem  doctrine  of  gravitation.     He  does  not  observe 
that  water  has  an  equal  tendency  towards  both  water  and  earth. 
So  easily  did  the  most  obvious  &cts  which  were  inconsistent  with 
his  theories  escape  him. 

The  general  physical  doctrines  of  the  Timaeus  may  be  summed 
up  as  follows :  (1)  Plato  supposes  the  greater  masses  of  the  elements 
to  have  been  settled  in  their  places  at  the  creation :  (2)  the  four 
elements  are  formed  of  rectangular  triangles  variously  combined 
into  regular  solid  figures;  (3)  three  of  them,  fire,  air,  and  water, 
admit  of  transformation  into  one  another ;  the  fourth,  earth,  cannot 
be  similarly  transformed :  (4)  different  sizes  of  the  same  triangles 
form  the  lesser  species  of  each  element:  (5)  there  is  an  attraction 
of  the  lesser  to  the  greater,  and  of  like  to  like.  Like  Empedocles, 
Plato  divides  the  earth  firom  the  other  elements  ;  with  the  atomists, 
he  attributes  the  differences  of  substances  to  differences  in  the  forms 
of  atoms.  But  he  does  not  explain  the  process  by  which  geometri- 
cal surfaces  become  solids;  and  he  characteristically  ridicules 
Democritus  for  not  seeing  that  the  good  and  the  true  "  are  of  the 
nature  of  the  finite." 

§  4. 

The  astronomy  of  Plato  is  based  on  the  two  principles  of  the 
same  and  the  others,  which  Grod  combined  in  the  creation  of  the 
worid.  The  soul  which  is  compounded  of  the  same,  the  other,  and 
the  essence,  is  diffused  firom  the  centre  to  the  circumference  of  the 
heavens.  We  speak  indeed  of  a  soul  of  the  universe ;  but  more 
truly  regarded,  the  universe  of  the  Timaeus  is  a  soul,  governed  by 
mind,  and  holding  in  solution  a  residuum  of  matter,  which  the 
author  of  the  world  is  unable  to  expel,  and  of  which  Plato  cannot 
tell  us  the  origin.  The  creation,  in  Plato's  sense,  is  really  the  crea- 
tion of  order  in  the  world ;  and  the  first  step  in  giving  order  is  the 
division  of  the  heavens  into  an  inner  and  outer  circle  of  the  same 
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•nd  the  other,  of  the  indivisible  and  diyisible,  answering  to  ^M 
spheres  of  the  fixed  stars  and  of  the  planets,  all  together  moifiBg 
around  the  earth,  which  is  their  centre.  To  us  there  is  a  diflfeol^ 
in  apprehending  how  that  which  is  indiyisible  can  be  dirided  bftha 
courses  of  the  fixed  stars,  or  how  that  which  is  at  rest  can  also  be 
in  motion.  The  whole  description  is  so  ideal  and  imaginatJTe,  thai 
we  can  hardly  venture  to  attribute  to  many  of  Plato's  words  in  the 
Timaeus  any  more  meaning  than  to  his  mjrthical  account  of  the 
heavens  in  the  Bepublic  and  in  the  Fhaedrus.  The  stars  are  alao 
gods,  and  the  original  habitations  of  the  souls  of  men,  fiom  whidi 
they  come  and  to  which  they  will  hereafter  return.  In  attributing 
to  them  only  the  most  perfect  motion  —  that  which  is  on  the  sams 
spot  or  circling  around  the  same  — he  might  perhaps  have  said  that 
to  ^  the  spectator  of  all  existence  and  all  time,"  to  borrow  once  more 
his  own  grand  expression,  or  viewed,  in  the  language  of  SplnoBa, 
**  sub  specie  aetemitatis,"  they  were  still  at  rest,  but  appeared  to 
move  in  order  to  teach  men  the  periods  of  time.  Although  abocH 
Intely  in  motion,  they  are  relatively  at  rest ;  or  we  may  conceive  of 
them  as  resting,  while  the  space  in  which  they  are  contained,  or  the 
whole  anima  mundi  revolves. 

A  different  motion  is  ascribed  to  the  planets  and  to  the  fixed 
stars.  The  universe  revolves  around  a  centre  once  in  twenty-four 
hours,  but  the  orbits  of  the  fixed  stars  take  a  dififerent  direction 
from  those  of  the  planets  —  the  first  moving  in  a  circle  firom  left  to 
right,  the  second  diagonally  from  right  to  lefl ;  or,  in  other  words, 
the  first  move  in  the  path  of  the  equator,  the  second  in  the  path  of 
the  ecliptic.  The  motion  of  the  second  is  controlled  by  the  first,  and 
hence  the  oblique  line  in  which  they  are  supposed  to  move  becomes 
a  spiraL  The  motion  of  the  same  is  said  to  be  undivided,  whereas 
the  inner  motion  is  split  into  sLx  portions  or  intervals  containing 
seven  unequal  orbits  —  three  in  ratios  of  two,  and  three  in  ratios  of 
three,  —  the  Sun,  Mercury,  Venus  moving  in  one  direction  with 
equal  swiflness  ;  the  remaining  four.  Moon,  Saturn,  Mars,  Jupiter, 
with  equal  swiflness  to  the  former  three  and  to  one  another.  Tliaa 
arises  the  following  progression :  Moon  1,  Sun  2,  Venus  3,  Mer- 
cury 4,  Mars  8,  Jupiter  9,  Saturn  27.  This  series  of  numbers  is  the 
compound  of  the  two  Pythagorean  ratios,  having  the  same  intervals 
as  the  mixture  which  was  originally  divided  in  forming  the  soul  of 
the  world. 

Plato  was  struck  by  the  phenomenon  of  Mercury,  Venus,  and  the 
Sun  appearing  to  overtake  and  be  overtaken  by  one  another.  Tlie 
true  reason  of  this,  namely,  that  they  lie  within  the  circle  of  the 
earth's  orbit,  was  unknown  to  him,  and  the  reason  which  he  gives  — 
that  they  move  in  opposite  directions  to  the  four  other  planets  —  is 
far  from  explaining  the  appearance  of  them  in  the  heavens.  All 
the  planets,  including  the  sun,  are  carried  round  in  the  daily  motkm 
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of  the  circle  of  the  fixed  stars,  and  their  oblique  motion  gives  the 
explanation  of  the  different  lengths  of  the  son's  course  in  diff*erent 
parts  of  the  world.  Hie  fixed  stars  have  two  morements  —  a  move- 
ment  on  the  same  spot  around  an  axis,  which  Plato  calls  the  move- 
ment of  thought  about  the  same ;  as  well  as  the  forward  movement 
in  their  orbit  which  is  common  to  the  whole  circle. 

The  revolution  of  the  world  around  the  earth,  which  is  accom- 
plished in  a  single  day  and  night,  is  described  at  being  the  most 
perfect.  Yet  Plato  idso  speaks  of  an  "  annus  magnus  "  or  cyclical 
year,  in  which  periods  wonderful  fiir  their  complexity  are  found  to 
coincide  in  a  perfect  number,  t.  e.,  a  number  which  equals  the  sum 
of  its  factors.  This,  although  not  literally  contradictory,  is  in  spirit 
irreconcilable  with  the  perfect  revolution  of  twenty-four  hours. 
The  same  remark  may  be  applied  to  the  complexity  of  the  appear- 
ances and  occultations  of  the  planets,  which  if  the  fixed  stars  are 
supposed  to  be  moving  around  the  centre  once  in  twenty-four  hours, 
must  be  confined  to  the  efi*ects  produced  by  the  seven  planets.  The 
truth  is  that  Plato  seems  to  confuse  the  actual  observation  of  the 
heavens  with  his  desire  to  find  in  them  mathematical  perfection. 
The  same  spirit  is  carried  yet  further  by  him  in  the  Laws,  in  which 
he  refuses  to  allow  the  planets  or  wandering  stars  to  be  called  by 
this  name,  and  the  common  opinion  about  them  is  deemed  blaa- 
phemy. 

We  have  now  to  consider  the  much  discussed  question  of  the 
rotation  or  immobility  of  the  earth.  Plato's  doctrine  on  this  sub- 
ject is  contained  in  the  following  words  :  **  The  earth  which  is  our 
nurse  compacted  (or  circling)  around  the  pole  which  is  extended 
through  the  universe,  he  made  to  be  the  guardian  and  artificer  of 
night  and  day,  first  and  eldest  of  gods  that  are  in  the  interior  of 
heaven/'  There  is  an  unfortunate  doubt  (l)  in  this  passage  about 
the  meaning  of  the  Greek  word  which  is  translated  *'  compacted  "  or 
^  circling/'  and  is  equally  capable  of  either  sense.  A  doubt  (2) 
may  also  be  raised  as  to  whether  the  words  *'  artificer  of  day  and 
night "  are  consistent  with  the  mere  passive  causation  of  them,  pro- 
duced by  the  immobility  of  the  earth  in  the  midst  of  the  circling 
universe.  We  must  admit,  further,  (3)  that  Aristotle  attributed  to 
Plato  the  doctrine  of  the  rotation  of  die  earth.  Yet  the  reasons 
which  may  be  urged  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  argument  are  far 
stronger.  For,  firstly,  if  the  earth  goes  around  with  the  outer 
heaven  and  the  planets,  including  among  them  the  sun,  in  twenty- 
four  hours,  there  is  no  possibility  of  accounting  for  the  alternation  of 
day  and  night,  or  for  any  movement  of  the  heavens  ;  for  the  equal 
motion  of  the  earth  and  heavens  would  have  the  effect  of  absolute 
immobility.  Nor,  secondly,  can  we  suppose  with  Mr.  Grote,  that 
Plato  has  fallen  unawares  iuto  this  enormous  contradiction ;  for 
though  he  was   ignorant  of  many  things  which   are  familiar  to   us. 
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and  often  confused  in  his  ideas  where  we  hare  become  clear,  we  * 
have  no  right  to  attribute  to  him  a  childish  want  of  reasoning  about  t 
rery  simple  facts,  or  an  inability  to  understand  the  necessary  de« . 
ductions  from  geometrical  figures  or  movements.     Of  the  causes  of 
day  and  night  the  pre-Socratic  philosophers,  and  especially  the 
Pythagoreans,  gave  various  accounts, and  therefore  the  question  can* 
hardly  be  imagined  to  have  escaped  him.     Thirdly,  Mr.  Grota  sup- 
poses, not  that  i\X,ofi€V7jv  means  **  circling,"  or  that  this  is  the  sense  • 
in  which  Aristotle  understood  the  word,  but  that  the  rotation  of  the  • 
earth  is  necessarily  implied  in  its  adherence  to  the  cosmical  axis. . 
But  (a)  if  Plato  6xd  not  see  that  the  rotation  of  the  earth  on  it  axis  . 
and  c^  the  heavens  around  the  earth  in  equal  times  was  inconsistent 
with  the  alternation  of  day  and  night,  neither  need  we  suppose  that  . 
he  would  have  seen  the  immobility  of  the  earth  to  be  inconsistent 
with  the  rotation  of  the  axis.     And  (p)  what  proof  is  there  that  the 
axis  of  the  world  revolves  at  all  ?  (y)  The  comparison  of  the  two 
passages  quoted  by  Mr.  Grote  (see  p.  19  of  his  pamphlet  on  **  The 
Botation  of  the  Earth")  from  Aristotle  De   Coelo  (c.  13,  tutoi  — 
ycypaTrrai,  and  c.  14,  i^/xcis  —  p.io'ov)   clearly  shows,  although  this 
is  a  matter  of  minor  importance,  that  Aristotle,  as  Proclus  and 
Simplicius  supposed,  understood  tXXccdai  in  the  Timaeus  to  mean 
circling  or  revolving.     For  the  second  passage,  in  which  motion  on 
an  axis  is  expressly  mentioned,  refers  to  the  first,  but  this  would  be 
unmeaning  unless  LAAco-^ai  in  the  first  passage  meant  rotation  on  an 
axis.     (4)  The  immobility  of  the  earth  is  more  in  accordance  with 
Plato's  other  writings  than   the  opposite  h}'pothesis.     For  in  the 
Phaedo  the  earth  is  described  as  the  centre  of  the  world,  and  is  not 
said  to  be  in  motion.     In   the  Republic   the  pilgrims  appear  to  be 
looking  out  from  the  earth  upon  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies ; 
in  the  Phaedrus,  Hestia,  who   remains  immovable  in  the  house  of 
Zeus  while  the  other  gods  go  in   procession,  is  probably  the  symbol 
of  the  earth,  who  is  here  called  the  first  and  eldest  of  the  gods. 
These  passages  are  not  conclusive,  but  then,  again,,  the  silence  of: 
Plato  in  them  is  more  favorable  to  the  doctrine  of  the  immobility  of 
the  earth  than   to  the  opposite.  ^  If  he  had   meant  to  say  that  the 
earth  revolves  on  her  axis,  he  would  probably  have  expressed  this  in  . 
distinct  words,  and  have  explained  the  relation  of  her  movements  to  i 
those  of  the  other  heavenly  bodies.     (5)  The  meaning  of  the  words  -■ 
"  artificer  of  day  and  night "  is  literally  true  according  to  Plato's  • 
view,.    For  the  alternation  of  day  and  night  is  not  produced  by  the  i 
motion  of  the  heavens  alone,  or  by  the  immobility  of  the  earth  alone, 
but  by  both  together ;  and   that  which  has   the   inherent  force  or 
energy  to  remain  at  rest  when  all  other  bodies  are  moving,  may  be  . 
truly  said  to  act,   equally  with  them.     (6)  We   should  not  lay  too 
much  stress  on  Aristotle  having  adopted  the  other  interpretation  of 
the  words,  although  Alexander  of  Aphrodisias   thinks  that  he  could 
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not  haye  been  ignorant  either  of  the  doctrine  of  Phito  or  of  tho 
tense  which  he. intended  to  give  to  the  word  UAo/icn/c  For  the 
citations  of  Plato  in  Aristotle  are  frequently  misinterpreted  by  him ; 
and  he  seems  hardly  ever  to  have  had  in  his  mind  the  connection, 
in  which  they  occor.  In  this  instance  the  allusion  is  Tery  slight, 
and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  diurnal  revolution  of  the 
heayens  was  present  to  his  mind.  Hence  we  need  not .  attribute  to^ 
him  the  error  from  which  we  are  defending  Plato. 

S  5- 

.  The  soul  of  the  world  is  framed  on  the  analogy  of  the  soul  of 
man,  and  many  traces  of  anthropomorphism  blend  with  Plato's 
highest  flights  of  idealism.  The  heavenly  bodies  are  endowed  with 
thought,  the  principle  of  the  same  is  the  true  law  of  the  human  mind 
as  well  as  of  the  fixed  stars.  The  soul  of  man  is  made  out  of  the 
remains  of  the  cup  which  contained  the  same,  the  other,  and  thp 
essence ;  these  remains,  however,  are  diluted  to  the  third  degree ; 
or,  speaking  still  in  a  figure,  there  are  dregs  of  necessity  which  are 
mingled  with  them.  The  human  soul,  like  the  cosmical,  is  framed . 
before  the  body,  as  the  mind  is  before  the  soul  of  either  —  this  is 
the  order  of  the  divine  work  —  and  the  finer  parts  of  the  body, 
which  are  more  akin  to  the  soul,  such  as  the  spinal  marrow,  are 
prior  to  the  bones  and  flesh.  The  brain,  which  is  the  vessel  of  the 
soul,  is  (nearly)  in  Uie  form  of  a  globe,  which  is  the  image  of  the  , 
gods  and  the  figure  of  the  fixed  stars  and  of  the  universe. 

There  is,  however,  an  inconsistency  in  Plato's  manner  of  conceiv- 
ing the  soul  of  man ;  he  cannot  get  rid  of  the  element  of  necessity 
which  is  allowed  to  enter.     He, does  not,  like  Kant,  attempt  to  vin- 
dicate for  man  a  freedom  out  of  space  and   time  ;  but  he  acknowl- 
edges him  to  be   subject  to  the  influence  of  external  causes,  and 
leaves  hardly  any  place  for  freedom  of  the  will.     The  lusts  of  men  . 
are  caused  by  their  bodily  constitution,  though  they  may  be  in- 
creased  by  bad  education  and   bad   laws,  which   implies  that  they . 
may  be  decreased  by  good  education  and  good   laws.     He  appears 
to  have  an   inklinor  of  the  truth  that  to   the  hio^her  nature  of  man 
evil  is  involuntary.     Still,  in   the  Timaeus,  as  well  as  in  the  Laws, 
he  regards  vices   and  crimes   as   simply  involuntary ;  they  are   dis- 
eases analogous  to  the  diseases  of  the  body,  and   arising  out  of  the . 
same  causes.     If  we   draw  together   the  opposite  poles  of  Plato's 
system,  we   find    that,   like    Spinoza, .  he    combines    idealism    with  ■ 
fatalism. 

The  soul  of  man  is  divided  by  him  into  three  parts,  answering 
roughly  to  the  charioteer  and  steeds  of  the  Phaedrus.  aud  to  the 
Aoyo?,  ^v^o9,  and  (Vi^u/xia  of  the  Republic  and  Nicomachean 
Ethics.     First,  there  is  the  immo  tal  part  which  is  seated   in  tho 
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brain,  and  is  alone  dirine,  and  akin  to  the  sonl  of  tlie  nnirene. 
Secondly,  there  is  the  higher  mortal  soul  which,  though  liable  to 
perturbations  of  her  own,  takes  the  side  of  reason  against  the  lower 
appetites.  The  seat  of  this  is  the  heart,  in  which  coorage,  anger, 
and  all  the  nobler  affections  are  supposed  to  reside.  There  is  also 
a  third  or  appetitive  soul,  which  receiyes  the  commands  of  the 
immortal  part,  not  immediately  but  mediately,  through  the  higher 
mortal  nature,  which  reflects  in  the  liver  the  adxnonitions  and. 
threats  of  the  reason. 

The  liver  is  imagined  by  Plato  to  be  a  smooth  and  bright  sob- 
stance,  having  a  store  of  sweetness  and  also  of  bitterness,  which  na- 
son  freely  uses  in  the  execution  of  her  mandates.  In  this  region,  as 
ancient  superstition  told,  were  to  be  found  intimations  of  the  future. 
But  Plato  is  careful  to  observe  that  this  knowledge  is  only  given 
in  a  measure  to  the  inferior  parts  of  man,  and  then  requires  to  be 
interpreted  by  the  superior.  Beason,  and  not  enthusiasm,  is  the 
true  guide  of  man ;  he  is  only  inspired  when  he  is  demented  by 
some  distemper  or  possession.  The  ancient  saying,  "  that  only  a 
man  in  his  senses  can  judge  of  lus  own  actions,"  is  approved  by 
modem  philosophy  too.  The  same  irony  which  appears  in  Plato's 
remark,  ''  that  the  men  of  old  time  must  surely  have  known  the 
gods  who  were  their  ancestors,  and  we  must  believe  them  as  the 
law  requires,"  is  also  manifest  in  his  account  of  divination. 

The  appetitive  soul  is  seated  in  the  belly,  and  there  imprisoned 
like  a  wild  beast,  far  away  from  the  council  chamber,  as  Plato 
graphically  calls  the  head,  in  order  that  the  animal  passions  may 
not  interfere  with  the  deliberations  of  reason.  Though  the  soul  is 
independent  of  the  body,  yet  we  cannot  help  seeing  that  Plato  has 
really  modeled  the  soul  on  the  body  —  this  threefold  division  in  fact 
springing  from  the  head  and  heart  and  belly.  The  human  soul 
differs  from  the  soul  of  the  world  in  this  respect,  that  she  is  envel- 
oped and  finds  her  expression  in  matter,  whereas  the  soul  of  the 
world  is  the  element  in  which  matter  moves.  The  breath  of  man 
is  within  him,  but  the  air  or  ether  of  heaven  is  the  element  which 
surrounds  him  and  all  things. 

Pleasure  and  pain  are  attributed  in  the  Umaeus  to  the  sudden- 
ness of  our  sensations  —  the  first  being  a  sudden  restoration,  the 
second  a  sudden  violation,  of  nature  (op.  Philebus).  The  sensa- 
tions become  conscious  to  us  when  they  are  exceptional.  Sight  is 
not  attended  either  by  pleasure  or  pain,  but  hunger  and  the  appeas- 
ing of  hunger  are  pleasant  and  painful  because  they  are  extraor- 
dinary. 

§6. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  connect  the  physiological  speculations  of 
Plato  either  with  ancient  or  modern  medicine.     What  light  I  can 
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throw  on  them  will  be  derired  from  the  comparison  of  them  with 
hifl  ^neral  system. 

I^ere  is  no  principle  so  apparent  in  the  physics  of  the  Tlmaena, 
or  in  ancient  physics  genenJly,  as  that  of  continuity.  The  world 
is  conceived  of  as  a  whole,  and  the  elements  are  formed  into  and 
ont  of  one  another ;  the  infinite  substances  and  processes  are  hardly 
known  or  noticed.  And  so  the  human  body  is  conceived  of  as  a 
whole,  and  the  different  substances  of  which,  to  a  superficial  ob- 
server, it  appears  to  be  composed  —  the  blood,  flesh,  sinews,  and 
bone  —  like  the  elements  of  which  they  are  formed,  are  supposed 
to  pass  into  one  another  in  regular  order,  while  the  infinite  com* 
plezity  of  the  human  frame  remains  unobserved.  And  the  source 
of  diseases  is  the  inversion  of  this  order  —  when  the  natural  propor> 
tions  of  the  four  elements  are  disturbed,  and  the  secondary  sub- 
stances which  are  formed  out  of  them,  namely,  blood,  flesh,  sinews^ 
bone,  are  generated  in  an  inverse  order. 

Plato  found  heat  and  air  within  the  human  frame,  and  the  blood 
circulating  in  every  part.  He  assumes,  in  language  almost  unintelli- 
gible to  us,  that  an  inner  net  work  of  fire,  having  openings  and  an 
exterior  envelopment  of  air,  commencing  at  the  passages  of  the 
throat,  encased  a  great  part  of  the  human  firame.  This  case,  or 
network  of  fire  is  a  figure  or  ftncy,  under  which  Plato  describes 
the  internal  heat  of  the  body,  and  which  he  made  the  containing 
vessel  of  some  of  the  organs,  because  fire  was  composed  of  the 
finest  particles,  and  was  therefore  impenetrable  by  the  other  ele- 
ments. The  entire  net  has  two  lesser  nets  or  openings,  one  leading 
to  the  stomach,  the  other  to  the  lungs :  and  the  latter  is  forked  or 
divided  at  the  upper  end  into  the  passages  which  lead  to  the  nos- 
trils and  to  the  mouth. 

Of  the  anatomy  and  functions  of  the  body  he  was  almost  entirely 
ignorant ;  he  knew  nothing  of  the  uses  of  the  nerves  in  conveying 
motion  and  sensation,  which  he  attributes  to  the  veins ;  he  was 
also  ignorant  of  the  distinction  between  veins  and  arteries ;  the 
spinal  marrow  he  conceived  to  be  the  seed  of  generation  :  he  had 
absolutely  no  idea  of  the  phenomena  of  respiration,  which  he  attrib- 
utes to  a  law  of  equalization  in  nature,  the  air  which  is  breathed 
out  displacing  other  air  which  finds  a  way  in  through  the  pores ; 
he  was  wholly  unacquainted  with  the  process  of  digestion.  Except 
the  general  divisions  into  the  spleen,  the  liver,  the  belly,  and  the 
luncs,  and  the  obvious  distinctions  of  flesh,  bones,  and  the  limbs  of 
the  body,  we  find  nothing  that  reminds  us  of  anatomical  facts. 
Bat  we  find  much  which  is  derived  firom  his  theory  of  the  universe, 
and  transferred  to  man.  The  microcosm  of  the  human  frame  is  the 
lesser  image  of  the  macrocosm.  The  same  equipoise  is  to  be  main- 
tained in  both  ;  the  animal  is  a  '^  sort  of  heaven  **  to  the  particles 
of  the  blood  which  circulate  in  it     Childhood  is  the  chaos  of  first 
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turbid  flux  of  sense  prior  to  the  establishment  of  order ;  the  intet^ 
▼als  of  time  which  may  be  observed  in  some  intermittent  feyers  cor* 
respond  to  the  intervals  of  the  elements.  The  human  frame,  like 
the  universe,  is  formed  out  of  triangles,  the  very  finest  sort  of  all 
being  those  which  are  used  in  making  the  spinal  marrow ;  and  the 
process  of  digestion  is  carried  on  by  the  superior  sharpness  of  the 
triangles  of  the  substances  of  the  human  body  to  the  substances 
which  are  introduced  into  it  in  the  shape  of  food.  The  fireshest 
and  acut^st  forms  of  triangles  are  those  that  are  found  in  children, 
but  they  become  more  obtuse  with  advancing  years ;  and  when  thejr 
finally  wear  out  and  fall  to  piece«,  old  age  and  death  supervene. 

As  in  the  Republic,  Plato  is  still  the  enemy  of  the  purgatire 
treatment  of  physicians,  which,  except  in  extreme  cases,  no  man  of 
sense  will  ever  adopt.  For,  as  he  adds,  perhaps  with  an  insight 
into  the  truth,  **  every  disease  is  akin  to  the  nature  of  the  living 
being  and  is  only  irritated  by  stimulants."  ELe  is  of  opinion  that 
nature  should  be  left  to  herself,  and  is  inclined  to  think  that  physi- 
cians are  in  vain.  As  in  the  (^harmides  he  tells  us  that  the  body 
cannot  be  cured  without  the  soul,  so  in  the  Tlmaeus  he  strongly 
asserts  the  sympathy  of  soul  and  body,  any  defect  of  which  is  the 
occasion  of  the  greatest  discord  and  disproportion.  We  cannot 
deny  that  his  conception  of  the  human  body  falls  under  the  condem- 
nation which  Hippocrates,  or  some  one  writing  in  his  spirit  ('*  On 
Ancient  Medicine  "),  has  passed  upon  hypothetical  medicine ;  and 
yet)  amid  all  his  extravagance,  he  is  not  deserted  by  a  true  tact. 

§7- 

In  Plato's  explanation  of  sensation  we  are  struck  by  the  fact  that 
he  has  not  the  same  distinct  conception  of  organs  of  sense  which 
is  familiar  to  ourselves.  The  senses  are  not  instruments,  but 
rather  passages,  through  which  external  objects  strike  upon  the 
nund.  The  eye  is  the  aperture  through  which  the  stream  of 
vision  passes,  the  ear  is  the  aperture  through  which  the  vibrations 
of  sound  pass.  But  that  the  complex  structure  of  the  eye  or  the 
ear  is  in  any  sense  the  cause  of  sight  and  hearing  he  seems  hardly 
to  be  aware. 

The  process  of  sight  is  the  most  complicated,  and  consists  of 
three  elements  —  the  light  which  is  supposed  to  reside  within  the 
eye,  the  light  of  the  sun,  and  the  light  emitted  from  external  ob- 
jects. When  the  light  of  the  eye  meets  the  light  of  the  sun,  and 
both  together  meet  the  light  issuing  from  an  external  object,  this 
is  the  simple  act  of  sight.  When  the  particles  of  light  which  pro- 
ceed from  the  object  are  exactly  equal  to  the  particles  of  the  visual 
ray  which  meet  them  from  within,  then  the  body  is  transparent. 
If  they  are  larger  and  dilate   the  visual  ray  which  mingles  with 
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them,  a  white  color  is  produced  by  them ;  if  thej  are  smaller,  a 
black.  Other  phenomena  are  produced  hj  the  yariety  and  motion 
of  light.  A  sudden  flash  of  fire  at  once  elicits  light  and  moisture 
firom  the  eye.  A  more  subdued  light  of  fire,  which  touches  the 
surface  and  mingles  with  the  moisture  of  the  eye,  produces  a  red 
color.  Out  of  these  elements  all  other  colors  are  supposed  to  be 
derived.  All  of  them  are  combinations  of  light  and  fire  with  white 
and  black.  Plato  himself  tells  us  that  he  does  not  know  in  what 
proportions  they  combine,  and  he  is  of  opinion  that  such  knowledge 
is  granted  to  the  gods  only.  To  have  seen  the  affinity  of  them  to 
each  other  and  their  connection  with  light,  is  not  a  bad  basis  for 
a  theory  of  colors.  We  must  remember  that  they  were  not  dis- 
tinctly defined  to  his,  as  they  are  to  our  eyes ;  he  saw  them,  not 
as  they  are  divided  in  the  prism,  or  artificially  manufactured  for 
the  painter's  use,  but  as  they  exist  in  nature,  blended  and  confused 
with  one  another. 

We  can  hardly  agree  with  him  when  he  tells  us  that  smells  do 
not  admit  of  kinds.  He  seems  to  think  that  no  definite  qualities 
can  attach  to  bodies  which  are  in  a  state  of  transition  or  evapora- 
tion ;  but  he  makes  the  subtle  observation  that  smells  must  be  deuser 
than  air,  though  thinner  than  water.  The  proof  of  this  is  that  air 
can  percolate  without  any  accompanying  smell. 

The  afi^ections  peculiar  to  the  tongue  are  of  various  kinds,  and, 
like  many  other  afiections,  arise  out  of  composition  and  division. 
Some  of  them  are  produced  by  astringent,  oibers  by  abstergent  sub- 
stances, stronger  or  weaker,  acting  upon  the  testing  instruments  of 
the  tongue,  and  producing  a  more  or  less  disagreeable  sensation, 
while  other  particles  congenial  to  the  tongue  harmonize  them, 
according  to  their  nature.  The  instruments  of  taste  reach  to  the 
heart.  Plato  has  a  lively  sense  of  the  manner  in  which  sensation 
and  motion  are  communicated  from  one  part  of  the  body  to  the 
other,  though  he  confufses  the  affections  with  the  organs.  In  like 
manner  hearing  is  a  blow  which  passes  through  the  ear  and  ends  in 
the  region  of  the  liver,  being  transmitted  by  means  of  the  air,  the 
brains,  and  the  blood  to  the  soul.  The  swifter  sound  is  acute,  the 
sound  which  moves  slowly  is  grave.  A  great  body  of  sound  is  loud, 
the  opposite  is  low.  Discord  is  produced  by  the  swifler  and  slower 
motions  of  two  sounds,  and  is  converted  into  harmonv  when  the 
swifter  motions  begin  to  pause  and  are  overtaken  by  the  slower. 

The  general  phenomena  of  sensation  are  partly  internal,  but  the 
more  violent  are  caused  by  conflict  with  external  objects.  Proceeding 
by  a  method  of  superficial  observation,  Plato  remarks  that  the  more 
sensitive  parts  of  the  human  frame  are  those  which  are  least  covered 
by  flesh,  as  is  the  case  with  the  head  and  the  elbows.  Man,  if  his 
head  had  been  covered  with  a  thicker  pulp  of  flesh,  might  have  been 
a  longer  lived  animal  than  ho  is,  but  could  not  have  had  as  quick 
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peroeptkHUu  On  the  oHMr  hand,  the  tongoe  it  one  of  the 
■euhiTe  of  organs ;  bnt  then  this  ii  made,  nol  to  be  »  oofetlng  to 
die  bones  irhich  oontain  the  marrow  or  sooroe  of  liiiB^  bat  vilk  an 
injness  pnpose,  and  in  a  separate  mass,  --^ 

.'  ■    .     . 

v:  f  9,  1     ;'. .      .■ ..-': » 

■-'«  We  haTO  now  to  consider  how  fiur  in  an^  of  these  speeolatlonBPInlo 
approximated  to  the  discoveries  of  modem  seienee.  The  modetm 
pbjsleal  philoaophy  is  apt  to  dwell  ezeliisiTel/  on  the  absorditiea  ol 
naeient  jdijsieal  sdenoe,  on  the  ha{Hhasard  fiuieies  and  m  fHori 
assumptions  of  the  ancient  phyafeal  teacher,  on  his  ignoraaee  and 
regardlessness  of  fiiets.  He  hardljr  allows  to  his  notions  the  merit 
of  being  **  the  dead  men's  boneft  "  oot  of  which  he  lias  himself  lisai 
Id  a  hitler  knowledge.  According  to  the  Tiew  taken  in  these  toI> 
wnes,  ^e  general  notions  were  necessary  to  the  discorer/  of  the 
particalar  facts,  the  metaphysical  to  the  physicaL  Beibre  men  eoold 
obaerre  the  world,  they  must  be  able  to  conceive  the  world. 

To  do  justice  to  the  snljeot,  we  should  consider  the  physteal 
philosophy  of  the  ancients  as  a  whole ;  we  should  remember,  (1) 
that  the  nebular  theory  was  the  received  belief  of  the  early  phys- 
icists ;  (2)  that  the  development  of  animals  out  of  frogs  who  came 
to  land,  and  of  man  out  of  the  animals,  was  held  by  Anazimenes  in 
the  sixth  century  before  Christ ;  (3)  that  even  by  Fhilolaus  and  the 
early  Pythagoreans,  the  earth  was  held  to  be  a  body  like  the  other 
stars  revolving  in  space ;  they  thought  (4)  that  there  was  a  sex  in 
plants  as  well  as  in  animals ;  (5)  that  musical  notes  depended  on 
the  relative  length  or  tension  of  the  strings  from  which  they  were 
emitted,  and  were  measured  by  ratios  of  number ;  (6)  that  mathe- 
matical  laws  pervaded  the  world,  and  even  qualitative  differences 
were  supposed  to  have  their  origiu  in  number ;  (7)  the  annihilation 
of  matter  was  denied  by  several  of  them,  and  held  to  be  a  transfor- 
mation only.  For,  alUiough  one  of  these  discoveries  might  have 
been  supposed  to  be  a  happy  guess,  we  can  hardly  attribute  them 
all  to  mere  coincidences. 

'Such  reflections,  although  they  cannot  be  dwelt  upon  at  length  in 
this  place,  lead  us  to  take  a  &vorable  view  of  the  speculations  of  the 
Timaeus.  We  have  to  consider  not  how  much  Plato  actually  knew, 
but  how  far  he  has  contributed  to  the  general  ideas  of  physics,  or 
supplied  the  notions,  which,  whether  true  or  false,  have  stimulated 
the  minds  of  thoughtfiil  men  in  the  path  of  discovery.  Some  of 
them  may  seem  old-fashioned,  and  may  nevertheless  have  liad  a 
great  influence  in  promoting  system  and  assisting  inquiry,  while  in 
others  of  them  we  hear  the  latest  word  of  physical  or  metaphysical 
philosophy.  There  is  also  a  third  class,  in  which  Plato  falls  short 
of  the  tmths  of  modem  science,  though  he  can  hardly  be  said  to  be 
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wliolly  unacquaintod  with  them.  (1)  To  the  first  class  belong  the 
teleological  theorjr  of  creation.  YHiether  all  things  in  the  world 
can  be  explained  as  the  result  of  natural  laws,  or  whether  we  must 
not  admit  of  tendencies  and  marks  of  design  also,  has  been  a  ques- 
tion much  disputed  of  late  years.  And  if  all  things  are  the  result 
of  natural  forces,  we  must  admit  that  there  are  many  more  things 
in  heaven  and  earth  ''  than  our  philosophy  dreams  of,"  which  are  as 
well  expressed  under  the  image  of  mind  or  design  as  under  any 
other.  At  any  rate,  the  language  of  Plato  has  been  the  language 
of  natural  theology  down  to  our  own  time,  nor  can  any  description 
of  the  world  wholly  dispense  with  it.  The  notion  of  first  and  sec- 
ond or  cooperative  causes,  which  originally  appears  in  the  Timaeus, 
has  also  survived  to  our  own  day,  and  has  been  a  great  peace-maker 
between  theology  and  science.  Plato  also  approaches  very  near  to 
our  doctrine  of  the  primary  and  secondary  qualities  of  matter,  p.  28. 
(2)  Another  popular  notion  which  is  found  in  the  Tlmaeus,  is  the 
feebleness  of  the  human  intellect  —  '*  God  knows  the  original  qual- 
ities of  things  ;  man  can  only  hope  to  attain  to  probability."  We 
speak  in  almost  the  same  words  of  human  intelligence,  but  not  in 
the  same  manner  of  the  uncertainty  of  our  knowledge  of  nature. 
The  reason  is  that  this  is  assured  to  us  by  experiment,  and  is  not 
contrasted  with  the  certainty  of  ideal  or  mathematical  knowledge. 
We  are  conscious  that  mathematics  are  the  great  interpreter  of 
nature;  the  ancient  philosopher  was  only  half  conscious  of  this. 
While  he  saw  one  part  of  nature  in  harmony  with  mathematical 
laws,  there  was  another  part  which  seemed  to  him  to  have  no  law, 
and  to  be  a  mere  residuum  of  an  original  chaos. 

But,  secondly,  besides  poptilar  notions,  we  seem  to  find  also  in 
the  Timaeus,  some  true  and  some  new  conceptions  of  physical  sci- 
ence. First,  the  doctrine  of  equipoise.  Plato  affirms,  almost  in  so 
many  words,  that  nature  abhors  a  vacuum.  Wherever  there  is  a 
void  the  elements  are  pushing  and  thrusting  one  another  until  equal- 
ity is  restored.  We  must  remember  that  these  ideas  were  not 
derived  from  any  definite  experiment,  but  were  the  original  reflec- 
tions of  man,  fresh  from  the  first  observation  of  nature.  The  latest 
word  of  modern  philosophy  is  continuity  and  development,  but  to 
Plato  this  is  the  beginning:  and  foundation  of  science ;  there  is  noth- 
ing  that  he  is  so  strongly  persuaded  of  as  that  the  world  is  one,  and 
that  all  the  various  existences  which  are  contained  in  it  are  only 
the  transformations  of  the  same  soul  of  the  world  acting  on  the  same 
matter.  He  would  have  readily  admitted  that  out  of  the  protoplasm 
all  things  were  formed  by  the  gradual  process  of  creation ;  but  he 
would  have  insisted  that  mind  and  intelligence  —  not  meaning  by 
this,  however,  a  conscious  mind  or  person  —  was  prior  to  tliem,  and 
could  alone  have  created  them.  Lastly,  there  remain  two  points  in 
which  he  seems  to  touch  sn'eat  discoveries  of  modern  times  —  the 
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kw  of  graTitaUon,  and  the  drcnlatioii  of  the  blood.  (1)  Tbe  Uw 
of  gnvUationy  aocording  to  Plato,  is  a  law,  not  only  of  the  attraetloD 
of  lesser  bodies  to  larger  ones,  but  of  similar  bodies  to  similar,  har- 
ing  a  magnetic  power  as  well  as  a  principle  of  graritatioo.  He 
obserre-l  tibat  the  earth,  the  water,  and  the  air,  had  settled  down  to 
their  places,  and  he  imagined  the  fire  or  exterior  ether  to  hare  a 
place  beyond  the  air.  When  air  and  fire  seemed  to  go  upwards 
and  solid  bodies  to  go  downwards,  they  were  seeking  their  natiTC 
•laments.  He  did  not  remark  that  his  own  explanation  did  not  snit 
all  phenomena ;  and  the  simpler  explanation,  which  assigns  to  bod- 
lea  degrees  of  heaviness  and  lightness  proportioned  to  t^  mass  and 
distance  of  the  bodies  which  attract  them,  never  occurred  to  him. 
Tat  the  affinities  of  similar  substances  have  some  effect  upon  the 
oomposition  of  the  world,  and  of  this  Plato  may  be  thoaght  to  have 
had  an  anticipation.  He  may  be  described  as  confusing  the  attrae- 
tion  of  gravitation  with  the  attraction  of  cohesion.  (2)  Plato  is  per- 
ibetly  aware — and  he  could  hardly  be  ignorant  —  that  blood  is  a 
fluid  in  constant  motion.  He  also  knew  that  blood  is  partly  a  solid 
mbstance  conusting  of  several  elements,  which  as  he  might  have 
observed  in  the  use  of  ^  cupping-glasses  "  decompose  and  die,  when 
no  longer  in  motion.  But  the  specific  discovery  that  the  blood 
flows  out  on  one  side  of  the  heart  through  the  arteries  and  returns 
through  the  vein  on  the  other,  which  is  commonly  called  the  oireii- 
lation  of  the  blood,  was  absolutely  unknown  to  him. 
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SOORATBS.  CrITIAB. 

TucAKus.  Hebmoobatss. 

Soe*  /^NE,  two,  three;  and  where,  mj  dear  Timaeuty  is 
V/  the  fourth  of  those  who  were  yesterday  oar  gnestt 
and  are  to  be  our  entertainers  to-day  ? 

Timaeus,  He  has  been  taken  ill,  Socrates,  or  he  certainly 
would  not  have  been  absent  at  such  a  meeting  as  this. 

Soc,  Then,  if  he  is  not  coming,  you  and  the  two  others  must 
supply  his  place. 

Tim.  Assuredly  we  will  do  all  that  we  can ;  having  been 
handsomely  entertained  by  you  yesterday,  we  who  remain  ought 
gladly  to  entertain  you  in  return. 

Soc,  Do  you  remember  how  many  points  there  were  of 
which  I  told  you  that  we  must  speak  ? 

Tim.  We  remember  some  of  them,  and  you  will  be  able  to 
remind  us  of  what  we  may  have  forgotten :  or  rather,  if  we  are 
not  troubling  you,  will  you  briefly  recapitulate  the  whole,  and 
then  we  shall  be  more  certain  ? 

Soc,  I  was  inquiring  yesterday  how  and  of  what  citizens  the 
best  State  would  be  composed,  —  that  was  the  main  purpose 
of  what  I  was  saying. 

Tim.  I  am  sure,  Socrates,  that  your  words  were  very  much 
to  our  mind. 

Soc,  Do  you  remember  the  part  about  the  husbaudmen  and 
the  artisans ;  and  how  we  began  by  separating  them  from  the 
class  of  deft^nders  of  the  State  ? 

Tim,  Yes. 

Soc,  And  when  we  had  given  to  each  one  that  single  era- 

ploy  men  t  and  particular  art  which  were  suited  to  his  nature, 
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wo  spoke  of  those  who  were  intended  to  be  oar  warrior%  and 
said  that  thej  were  to  be  gaardiaiis  of  the  city  agiunst  the 
^^  attacks  of  enemies  iuteroal  as  well  as  external,  and  to 
^  have  no  other  employment ;  with  gentleness  thej  were  to 
judge  their  subject  of  whom  thej  were  bj  nature  fiiends, 
bat  when  thej  came  in  the  waj  of  their  enemies  in  battle  tliej 
were  to  be  fierce  with  them. 

Tim.  ExacUj.  .A"'  ^L.    .  "^^S:: 

Soe.  We  sttd,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  that  the  guardians  shoold 
be  gifted  with  a  passionate  and  also  with  a  philosophical  temper, 
and  that  this  would  be  the  true  waj  of  making  them  gentle  to 
their  friends  and  fierce  to  their  enemies. 

lim.  Certainlj. 

Soe.  And  what  did  we  saj  of  their  education  7  Were  tliej 
not  to  be  trained  in  gymnastic,  and  music,  and  all  other  scHia 
of  knowledge  which  were  proper  for  them  ? 

2Vm.  Very  true. 

Soc,  Thus  trained,  our  citizens  were  not  to  think  of  gold  and 
sQirer,  or  anj  other  possession  as  their  own  prirate  propertj ; 
thej  were  to  be  hired  troops,  receiving  pay  for  keeping  guard 
firom  those  who  were  protected  by  them  —  the  pay  was  to  be 
no  more  than  would  suffice  for  men  of  simple  life ;  and  thej 
were  to  have  their  expenses  in  common,  and  to  live  together  in 
the  continual  practice  of  virtue,  which  was  to  be  their  sole 
pursuit. 

2Ym.  That  also  was  said. 

Soc.  Neither  did  we  forget  the  women,  of  whom  we  said, 
that  their  natures  should  be  made  as  nearly  as  possible  like 
those  of  men,  and  that  they  should  share  with  them  in  their 
military  pursuits  and  in  their  general  way  of  life. 

7T/7t.  That,  again,  was  as  you  describe. 

Soe,  And  what  was  said  about  the  procreation  of  children  ? 
•That  was  too  singular  to  be  easily  forgotten,  for  the  proposal 
was  that  all  wives  and  children  should  be  in  common  ;  and  we 
devised  means  that  no  one  should  ever  be  able  to  know  his  own 
diild,  but  that  all  should  imagine  themselves  to  be  of  one  fiun- 
ilj,  and  should  regard  as  brothers  and  sisters  those  who  were 
•witliin  a  certain  limit  of  age ;  and  those  who  were  of  an  elder 
generation  they  were  to  regard  as  parents  and  grandparents, 
and  those  who  were  of  a  younger  generation  as  children  and 
grandchildren. 

TTm.  Tes,  indeed,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  remembering  that. 
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Soc,  And  do  yoa  also  remember  how,  with  a  view  of  having 
as  &r  as  wre  oould  the  best  breed,  we  said  thiit  the  chief  magis* 
trates,  male  and  female,  were  to  contrive  secretly,  by  the  u^  of^ 
certain  lots,  so  to  arrange  the  nuptial  meeting,  that  the  bad  of 
either  sex  and  the  good  of  either  sex  should  pair  with  their  like^ 
and  there  was  to  be  no  quarrelling  on  this  account,  for  they 
were  to  imagine  that  the  union  was  a  mere  chance,  and  was  to 
be  attributed  to  the  lot  ?       *  - 

'•  Tim.  I  remember. 

Soc.  And  you  remember  how  we  said  that  the  children  of  the 
good  parents  were  to  be  educated,  and  the  children  of  bad  .^ 
parents  secretly  dispersed  among  the  other  citizens,  and 
when  they  began  to  grow  up  the  rulers  were  to  be  on  the  look* 
out,  and  to  bring  up  from  below  in  their  turn  those  who  were 
worthy,  and  those  among  themselves  who  were  unworthy  were 
to  take  the  places  of  those  who  came  up  ? 

Tim.  True. 

Soc,  Then  have  I  now  given  you  a  complete  summary  of  our 
yesterday's  discussion  ?  Or  is  there  anything,  dear  Tiinaeus, 
that  has  been  omitted  ? 

Tim.  No,  Socrates,  those  were  precisely  the  heads  of  the 
discussion. 

Soc.  Then  let  me  now  proceed  to  tell  you  my  own  feeling 
about  the  State  which  we  have  described.  I  might  compare 
myself  to  a  person  who,  on  beholding  beautiful  animals  either 
created  by  the  painter's  art,  or  really  alive  but  at  re^t,  is  seized 
with  a  desire  of  beholding  them  in  motion  or  engaged  in  ^ome 
JBtrtiggle  or  conflict  to  which  their  forms  appear  suited.  This  is 
my  feeling  about  the  State  which  we  have  described :  there  are 
conflicts  which  all  cities  undergo,  and  I  should  like  to  hear  some 
one  tell  of  our  own  city  carrying  on  a  struggle  ap:ainst  her 
neiglibors,  and  how  she  went  out  to  war  in  a  Httiiig  manner, 
and  when  at  war  showed  a  result  answerable  to  her  traininsf 
and  education,  both  in  her  modes  of  action  and  fashions  of 
speech,  when  dealing  with  other  cities.  Now  I,  Critias,  and 
Hermocrates,  am  conscious  that  I  myself  should  never  be  able 
to  set  forth  the  city  and  her  citizens  in  proper  terms  of  praise, 
and  I  am  not  surprised  at  my  own  incapacity ;  to  me  the  won- 
der is  rather  that  the  poet^,  present  as  well  as  past,  are  no  bel- 
ter —  not  that  I  mean  to  depreciate  them,  but  every  one  can 
see  that  thf^y  are  a  tribe  of  imitators,  and  will  i  mi  Lite  best  and 
most  ea<»ily  that  in  which  they  have  been  brought  up  ;   whereas 
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diat  whidi  is  beyond  the  noge  of  a  man's  education  can  haidly 
be  imitated  bj  him  in  action,  and  with  still  more  difficnl^  la 
QMeoh*  .  I  am  aware  that  the  Sophists  ha^e  plenty  of  brave 
ivords  and  £dr  devices,  bat  I  am  afraid  tliat  bdng  only  .wander^ 
fn  from,  one  city  to  anotberi  and  having  never  had  homes  of 
dwir  own  to  manage,  they  may  err  in  their  ideas  of  phUosopheta 
and  statesmen,  and  may  M  to  know  what  they  do  and  say  in 
their  dealings  with  mankind  on  all  the  varioos  occanons  of 
peace  and  war.  And  thns  people  of  yonr  class  are  the  only 
ones  remaining  who  are  fitted  by  natore  and  edncation  to  take 
part  at  once  in  politics  and  philosophy.  Here  is  Tfmaeos,  of 
AA  Loeris  in  Italy,  a  dtj  which  has  excellent  laws,  and  who 
is  himself  in  wealth  and  rank  the  eqnal  of  any  of  his  fel- 
low-citiaens }  he  has  held  the  most  important  and  honorable 
oflkes  in  his  own  State,  and,  as  I  believe,  has  scaled  the  he^;lit8 
of  philosophy ;  and  here  is  Critias,  whom  every  Athenian  knows 
to  be  well  aoqnainted  with  the  things  of  which  we  are  speaking; 
and  as  to  Hennoorates,  I  am  assured  by  many  witnesses  that  he 
is  by  nature  and  edncation  well  suited  to  philosophical  inqniriea. 
And  therefore  yesterday  when  I  saw  that  you  wanted  me  to 
discuss  the  formation  of  the  State  I  readily  complied,  being  very 
well  aware,  that,  if  you  only  would,  none  were  better  qualified 
to  carry  the  discussion  further,  and  that  when  you  bad  engaged 
onr  city  in  a  suitable  war,  you  of  all  men  living  could  best  ex- 
hibit her  playing  her  part  in  that  situation.  Having  now  com- 
pleted my  task,  I  in  return  impose  this  other  task  upon  yon. 
There  was  an  agreement  that  you  were  to  entertain  roe  as  I 
have  entertained  you.  Here  am  I  in  festive  array,  and  no  man 
can  be  more  ready  for  the  promised  banquet 

Her.  And  we  too,  Socrates,  as  Timaeus  says,  will  do  our 
utmost ;  there  would  be  no  excuse  for  our  refusal  to  comply. 
As  soon  as  we  arrived  yesterday  at  the  guest-chamber  of  Critias, 
with  whom  we  are  staying,  or  rather  on  our  way  thither,  we 
talked  the  subject  over,  and  he  told  us  an  ancient  tradition, 
which  I  wish,  Critias,  that  you  would  repeat  to  Socrates,  and 
then  he  will  be  able  to  judge  whether  it  fulfills  his  require- 
ments. 

Crit,  That  I  will,  if  Timaeus,  who  is  onr  partner,  approyes. 

Tim.  I  approve. 

OriL  Then  listen,  Socrates,  to  a  strange  tale  which  is,  how- 
ever, certainly  true,  as  Solon,  who  was  the  wlnest  of  the  seven 
sages,  declared.     He  was  a  relative  and  a  great  friend  of  my 
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gr&it-grAndfather,  Dropidas,  as  he  himself  inji  in  Beveral  of  b 
poems  ;  and  Dropida^  ta!d  Critiaj,  lay  graDiirutber,  wlio  i 
bered  and  told  ae :   Thai  there  were  of  old  great   and  m.ir-  ' 
veluus  actions  of  the  Aiheaiiins,  which  liuve  passtd  iout  nbliviu 
through  time  aud  the  destructjoo  of  rhe  liuiiiiia  race,  aud  one  i 
particular,  which  wiiB  the   greatest  of  thtni  all,  the  recital  of  - 
which  will  be  a  suitable  testimony  of  our  gratitude  to  you, 
and  also  a  hvmn  of  protae  true  aaii  worthy  uf  [be  giiddess.  which 
may  be  aung  by  us  at  the  festival  in  her  lionor.  >  ' 

Soe.   Very  good.      And  what  is  this  ancient  famous  fiction  of 
which  Critia^  ip<ike  not  a^  a  mere  lej^ml,  but  as  a  Teriiabl»  1 
actioa  of  the  Atheniaa  State,  which  Soloa  recounted? 

Crit.   I  will   ti-11   an   old-world   story  which   I   heard   from   aa.  I 
aged  man ;  for  Critius  was,  as  he  said,  at  that  time  ncaiiy  ninetjr  I 
years  of  age,  nnd  I  was  about  tun  years  of  age.     Now  the  <Ia^  I 
WHS  that  day  of  the  ApaturiH  which  Is  culled  the  registrj  ' 
youth.  At  which,  according  to  custom,  our  parents  gave  prizes  for' 
recitations,  and  the  puema  of  several  poets  were  recited  by  lu 
boys,  and  many  of  us  saug  the  poems  of  Solon,  which  were  new  1 
at  the  time.     Ooe  of  our  tribe,  either  because  this  was  I 
opiuioD,  or  because  be  thought  thai  he  woulit  plense  Ciiti 
Ihot  in  his  judgment  Solon  was  not  only  the  wiseo  of  m 
also  the  noblest  of  poets.     The  old  mnii,  as  I  rery  well  i 
ber,  brightened   up  at  this  and   BHid,  smiling:   Yes,  AmynandeTt    ! 
if  Solon  had  only,  like  other  poetp,  inude  poetry  the  busine.->s  of 
Ilia  life,  and  had  completed  the  tale  which  he  brought  with  hiiD  j 
from  Egypt,  and  had  not  been  compelled,  by  roMon  of  the 
tioiis  and  troubles  which  he  found  stirring  iti  this  couutry  when 
he  came  home,  (o  attend  to  other  matters,  in  my  opinion  ho 
would  have  been  as  famous  as  Homer  or  Hesiod,  or  auy  poet. 

And  what  was  the  poem  about,  Critias  ?  said  the  perdoo  who 
addressed  him. 

About  the  greatest  action  which  the  Athenians  ever  did,  aod    . 
which  ought  to  have  been  the  moat  Cimous,  but  which,  through 
the  lapse  of  time  mid  the  destruction  of  the  actors,  hns  not  com*  j 

Tell  as,  said  the  other,  the  whoie  story,  and  how  and  from 
whom  Solon  heard  this  veritable  tradition. 

'He  replied:  At  the  bead  of  tlie  Egyptian  Delta,  where  th« 
river  Nile  divides,  tliere  is  a  certain  district  which  ia  called  the 
district  of  Saia,  and  the  great  dty  of  the  district  is  also  chIW 
Sai',  and  is  the  city  ^m  which  Amasis  the  king  wag  sprung. 
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And  the  ottiaeiis  have  a  deity  who  !•  their  fiiandcett ;  •bekMBad 
in  the  Egjptkn  tongue  Neith,  and  it  aMerted  by  Ihein  lo  be  iha 
Mine  whom  the  Helleues  oalled  Athene.  Now  the  dtiaene  ef 
this  dtj  are  great  loyen  of  the  Athenians,  and  say  that  they  are 
"^ '  in  some  way  related  to  them.  Thither  ciime  Sobn,  who 
'l^  reeeiTed  by  Uiemwitli  great  honor;  and  he  aiked  tbepr 
who  were  most  skiiirol  in  mch  matteri,  about  antiquity,  and 
the  discovery  that  neither  he  nor  any  other  Hellene  knew  aay* 
thing  worth  mentioning  about  the  times  of  oUL  On  cme  ongasion, 
when  he  was  drawing  them  on  to  speak  of  antiquity,  lie  bsgm 
to  tell  about  the  most  aocieiit  things  in  our  part  of  die  worid— 
about  Phonmeus,  who  is  called  ^  the  first,**  and  about  Kobe  i 
and  after  the  Deluge^  to  tell  of  the  lives  of  Deucalion  and 
Pynha ;  and  he  tmoed  the  genealogy  of  their  descendants,  and 
attempted  to  reckon  how  many  years  old  were  the  events  of 
which  he  was  speaking,  and  to  give  the  dates.  Thereupon,  one 
of  the  priests,  who  was  of  a  very  great  age,  said :  O  Solon,  Sokm* 
you  Hellenes  are  but  children,  and  there  is  never  an  old  mao 
who  is  an  HeUene.  Solon  hearing  this,  said,  What  do  you  mean  ? 
I  mean  to  say,  he  replied,  that  in  mind  you  are  all  young ;  there 
b  no  old  opinion  handed  down  among  yon  by  aiident  tradition  ; 
nor  any  science  which  is  hoary  with  age.  And  I  will  tell  you 
the  reason  of  this.  There  havo  been,  atid  will  be  again,  nuiuy 
destructions  of  mankind  arising  out  of  many  causes ;  the  greatest 
have  been  brought  about  by  tlie  agencies  of  fire  and  water,  and 
other  lesser  ones  by  iunniuerable  other  causes.  Tiiere  is  a  story, 
which  even  you  have  preserved,  that  once  upon  a  time  Phaethon, 
the  son  of  Helios,  having  yoked  the  steeds  in  his  fiither's  chariot, 
because  he  was  not  able  to  drive  them  in  the  path  of  his  fiuher, 
burnt  up  all  that  was  upon  the  earth,  and  was  himself  destroyed 
by  a  thunderbolt.  Now,  this  has  the  form  of  a  myth,  but  really 
signifies  a  declination  of  the  bodies  moving  around  the  earth  and 
in  the  heavens,  and  a  great  conflagration  of  things  upon  the 
eartli  recurring  at  long  intervals  of  time ;  when  this  happens, 
those  who  live  upon  the  mountains  and  in  dry  and  lofty  places 
are  more  liable  to  destructions  than  those  who  dwell  by  rivers  or 
on  the  sea-shore.  And  from  this  calamity  the  Nile,  who  is  our 
never-failing  saviour,  saves  and  delivers  us.  When,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  gods  purge  the  earth  with  a  deluge  of  water,  among 
you,  herdsmen  and  sheplierds  on  the  mountains  are  the  sur- 
vivors, whereas  those  of  yon  who  live  in  cities  are  carried  by 
the  rivers  into  the  sea.     But  in  this  country,  neither  at  th:it 
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time  nor  at  any  other,  does  the  water  come  from  above  on  the 
fields,  having  always  a  tendency  to  come  up  from  below,  for 
which  reason  the  things  preserved  here  are  said  to  be  the  old- 
est The  fact  is,  that  wherever  the  extremity  of  winter  frost 
or  of  summer  sun  does  not  prevent,  tlie  human  race  is  always 
increasing  at  times,  and  at  other  times  diminishing  in  num-  ^^q 
bers.  And  whatever  happened  either  in  your  country  or 
in  ours,  or  in  any  other  region  of  which  we  are  informed  <—  if 
any  action  which  is  noble  or  great  or  in  any  other  way  remark- 
able  has  taken  place,  all  that  has  been  written  down  of  old,  and 
ia  preserved  in  our  temples ;  whereas  you  and  other  nations  are 
just  being  provided  with  letters  and  tlie  other  things  whidi 
States  require ;  and  then,  at  the  usual  period,  the  stream  from 
heaven  descends  like  a  pestilence,  and  leaves  only  those  of  yea 
who  are  destitute  of  letters  and  education  :  and  thus  you  have 
to  begin  all  over  again  as  children,  and  know  nothing  of  what 
happened  in  ancient  times,  either  among  us  or  among  your- 
selves. As  for  those  genealogies  of  yours  which  you  have  re- 
counted to  us,  Solon,  they  are  no  better  than  the  tales  of  chil- 
dren ;  for  in  the  first  place  you  remember  one  deluge  only, 
whereas  there  were  many  of  them ;  and  in  the  next  place,  you 
do  not  know  that  there  dwelt  in  your  land  the  fairest  and 
noblest  race  of  men  which  ever  lived,  of  whom  you  and  your 
whole  city  are  but  a  seed  or  remnant  And  this  was  unknown 
to  you,  because  for  many  generations  the  survivors  of  that  de- 
struction died  and  made  no  sign.  For  there  whs  a  time,  Solon, 
before  the  great  deluge  of  all,  when  the  city  which  now  is 
Athens,  was  first  in  war  and  was  preeminent  for  the  excellence 
of  her  laws,  and  is  said  to  have  performed  the  noblest  deeds 
and  to  have  had  the  fairest  constitution  of  any  of  which  tradition 
tells,  under  the  face  of  heaven.  Solon  marveled  at  this,  and 
earnestly  requested  the  priest  to  inform  him  exactly  and  in 
order  about  these  former  citizens.  Tou  are  welcome  to  hear 
about  them,  Solon,  said  the  priest,  both  for  your  own  sake  and 
for  that  of  the  city,  and  above  all,  for  the  sake  of  the  goddess 
who  is  the  common  patron  and  protector  and  educator  of  both 
our  cities.  She  founded  your  city  a  thousand  years  before  ours, 
receiving  from  the  Earth  and  Hephaestus  the  seed  of  your  race, 
and  then  she  founded  ours,  the  constitution  of  which  is  set  down 
in  our  sacred  registers  as  8,000  years  old.  As  toucliincr  the  cit- 
izens of  9,000  years  ago,  I  will  briefly  inform  you  of  their  laws 
and  of  the  noblest  of  their  actions ;  and  the  exact  particulars 
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2  J  of  the  wliola  we  will  hereafter  go  throagh  at  oar  Mnm 
io  tbe  Mcred  registers  theiiisel?es.  If  70a  oompere  thaee 
▼ery  laws  with  joar  own  70a  will  find  that  many  of  oars  are 
the  ooanterpart  of  years  us  they  were  in  the  oldea  tioie.  In 
the  first  place,  there  is  the  easte  of  priests,  which  is  separated 
firom  all  the  others ;  next  there  are  the  artificers,  who  ezenise 
their  sereral  crafts  by  themselves  and  withoat  adnuztore  of  aoy 
other;  and  also  there  is  the  class  of  shepherds  and  that  of  bant- 
ers,^ as  well  as  that  of  hosbandmen ;  and  yoa  will  ebserre,  too^ 
that  the  warriors  in  Egjrpt  are  separated  from  all  the  other 
classes,  and  are  commanded  by  the  law  only  to  engage  in  war  t 
moreover,  the  weHpons  with  which  they  are  equipped  are  shields 
and  spears,  and  this  the  goddess  taught  first  among  yoa,  and 
Chen  in  Asiatic  conntries,  and  we  among  the  Asiatics  iwt 
adopted*  Then  as  to  wisdom,  do  yoa  obeerre  what  care  Uie 
law  took  fh>m  the  very  first,  searching  oat  and  comprehend- 
ing the  whole  order  of  things  down  to  prophecy  and  medicine 
(the  latter  with  a  view  to  health)  ;  and  oat  of  these  drrine 
elements  drawing  what  was  needfhl  fbr  human  liie,  and  adding 
every  sort  of  knowledge  which  was  connected  with  them.  AH 
this  order  and  arrangement  the  goddess  first  imparted  to  yoa 
when  establishing  your  city ;  and  she  chose  the  spot  of  earth 
in  which  you  were  bom,  because  she  saw  that  the  happy  tem- 
perament of  the  seasons  in  that  land  would  produce  the  wisest 
of  men.  Wherefore  the  goddess  who  was  a  lover  both  of  war 
and  of  wisdom,  selected  and  first  of  all  settled  that  spot  whidi 
was  the  most  likely  to  produce  men  likest  herself  And  there 
yoa  dwelt,  having  such  laws  as  these  and  still  better  ones,  and 
excelled  all  mankind  in  ail  virtue  as  became  the  children  and 
disciples  of  the  gods. 

Many  great  and  wonderful  deeds  are  recorded  of  your  State 
in  our  histories.  But  one  of  them  exceeds  all  the  rest  in  grea^ 
ness  and  valor.  For  these  histories  tell  of  a  mighty  power 
which  was  aggressing  wantonly  against  the  whole  of  Europe 
and  Asia,  and  to  which  your  city  put  an  end.  This  power  came 
forth  out  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  for  in  those  days  the  Atlantie 
was  navigable ;  and  there  was  an  island  situated  in  front  of  the 
straits  which  you  call  the  columns  of  Heracles ;  the  island  was 
larger  than  Libya  and  Asia  put  together,  and  was  tlie  way  to 
OK  other  islands,  and  from  the  islands  you  might  pass  through 
the  whole  of  the  opposite  continent  which  surrounded  the 

1  Reading  rh  rmp  Sirp«vr«r. 
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tnie  ocean ;  for  this  sea  which  is  within  the  Straits  of  Heracles 
is  only  a  harbor,  having  a  nnrrow  entrance,  but  that  other  b  a 
real  sea,  and  tlie  surrounding  land  may  be  most  trulj  called  a 
continent.  Now  in  this  isltiiid  of  Atlantis  there  was  a  great  and 
wonderful  empire  which  had  rule  over  the  whole  island  and  seT- 
eral  others,  as  well  as  over  parts  of  the  continent,  and,  besides 
these,  they  subjected  the  parts  of  Libya  within  the  columns  of 
Heracles  as  far  as  Egypt,  and  of  Europe  as  fnr  as  Tyrrhenia. 
The  vast  power  thus  gathered  into  one,  (endeavored  to  subdue  at 
one  blow  our  country  and  yours  and  the  whole  of  the  land  which 
was  within  the  straits ;  and  then,  Solon,  your  country  shone 
forth,  in  the  excellence  of  her  virtue  and  strength,  among  all 
mankind ;  for  she  was  the  first  in  courage  and  military  skill,  and 
was  the  leader  of  the  Hellenes.  And  when  the  rest  fell  off  from 
her,  being  compelled  to  stand  alone,  after  having  undergoue  the 
very  extremity  of  danger,  she  defeated  and  triumphed  over  the 
invaders,  and  preserved  from  slavery  those  who  were  not  yet 
subjected,  and  Ireely  liberated  all  the  others  who  dwell  within 
the  limits  of  Heracles.  But  afterwards  therH  occurred  violent 
earthquakes  and  floods ;  and  in  a  single  day  and  night  of  rain 
all  your  warlike  men  in  a  body  sank  into  the  earth,  and  the 
island  of  Atlantic  in  like  manner  disappeared,  and  was  sunk  be- 
neath the  sea.  And  that  is  the  reason  why  the  sea  in  those  parts 
is  impassable  and  impenetrable,  because  there  is  such  a  quantity 
of  shallow  mud  in  the  way  ;  and  this  was  caused  by  the  subsid- 
ence of  the  island. 

•  I  have  told  you  shortly,  Socrates,  the  tradition  which  the  aged 
Critias  heard  from  Solon.  And  when  you  were  speaking  yester- 
day about  your  city  and  citizens,  this  very  tale  which  I  am  tell- 
ing you  came  into  my  mind,  and  I  could  not  help  remarking  how, 
by  some  coincidence  not  to  be  explained,  you  agreed  in  almost 
every  particular  with  the  account  of  Solon  ;  but  I  did  not  like  to 
speak  at  the  moment.  For  as  a  long  time  had  elapsed,  I  ^^ 
had  forgotten  too  much,  and  I  thought  that  I  had  better 
first  of  all  run  over  the  narrative  in  my  own  mind,  and  then  I 
would  speak.  And  for  this  reason  I  readily  assented  to  your 
request  yesterday,  considering  that  I  was  pretty  well  furnished 
with  a  theme  such  as  the  audience  would  approve,  and  to  find 
this  is  in  all  such  cases  the  chief  difficulty. 

And  therefore,  as  Hermocrates  has  told  you,  on  my  way  home 
yesterday  I  imparted  my  recollect  ions  to  my  friends  in  order  to 
refresh  my  memory,  and  during  the  night  I  thought  about  the 
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words  and  have  nearly  recovered  them  all.  Truly,  as  is  oftas 
said,  the  lesions  which  we  have  learned  as  children  make  a  won- 
derful impression  on  our  memories,  for  I  am  not  sure  that  I 
could  remember  all  that  I  heard  yesterday,  but  I  should  be  much 
surprised  if  I  forgot  any  of  these  thing:^  which  I  have  heard  very 
long  ago.  I  listened  to  the  old  man  telling  them,  when  a  diild* 
with  great  interest  at  the  time ;  he  was  very  ready  to  teach  me, 
and  I  asked  him  about  them  a  great  many  times,  so  Uiat  they 
were  branded  into  my  mind  in  ineffncenble  letters.  Aa  soon  aa 
the  day  broke  I  began  to  repeat  them  to  my  companions,  that 
they  as  well  as  myself  might  have  a  material  of  discourse.  And 
DOW,  Socrates,  I  am  ready  to  tell  yon  the  whole  tale  of  which 
this  is  the  introduction.  I  will  give  yon  not  only  the  general 
heads,  but  the  details  exactly  as  I  henrd  them.  And  as  to  the 
city  and  citizens,  which  you  yesterday  described  to  us  in  fiction, 
let  U3  transfer  them  to  the  world  of  retility ;  this  shall  be  oar 
city,  and  we  will  suppose  that  the  citizens  whom  you  imagined, 
were  our  veritable  ancestors  —  the  same  of  whom  the  priest  was 
telling  ;  they  will  perfectly  agree,  and  there  will  he  no  inconsist- 
ency in  saying  that  the  citizens  of  your  republic  are  these  an- 
cient Athenians.  Let  us  distribute  the  discus.'^ion  amongst  us,  and 
all  endeavor  as  far  as  we  can  to  carry  out  your  instructions.  Con- 
sider then,  Socrates,  if  this  narrative  is  suited  to  the  purpose,  or 
whether  we  should  seek  for  some  other  iustead. 

Soc.  And  what  other,  Critias,  can  we  find  that  will  be  better 
than  this  which  is  natural  and  suitable  to  the  festival  of  the  god- 
dess ;  and  has  the  veiy  great  advantage  of  being  a  fact  and  not 
a  fiction  ?  How  or  where  shall  we  find  others  if  we  abandon 
this  ?  There  are  none  to  be  had,  and  therefore  you  must  tell  the 
^_  tale,  and  good  luck  to  you;  and  I  in  return  for  my  yester- 
day's discourse  will  now  rest  and  be  a  listener. 

Crit  Let  me  proceed  to  explain  to  you,  Socrates,  the  order 
in  which  we  have  arranged  our  entertainment.  The  intention 
is  that  Timaeus,  who  is  the  most  of  an  astronomer  amongst  ns, 
and  has  made  a  special  study  of  the  nature  of  the  universe, 
should  speak  first,  beginning  with  the  generation  of  the  world 
and  going  down  to  the  creation  of  man  ;  next,  I  am  to  receive 
the  citizens  of  whom  he  is  the  imaginary  parent,  and  some  of 
whom  will  have  profited  by  the  excellent  education  which  you 
have  given  them ;  and  then,  in  conformity  with  the  law  of 
Solon,  we  will  bring  the  heroes  of  his  tale  into  court  and  judge 
them  ourselves,  as  if  they  were  those  very  Athenians  wiiom  the 
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Bftcred  Egyptian  record  has  recovered  from  oblivioD,  and  we 
shall  thenoeforwaird  be  entitled  to  speak  of  them  as  Athenians 
and  fellow-citizens. 

'"  Soe,  I  see  that  I  shall  receive   in  my  turn  » -perfect  -sod 
noble  feast  of  reason.     And  now,  Timaeus,  joa  I  suppose  are 
to  follow,  first  offering  up  a  prayer  to  the  gods  as  is  customary. 
'"'  Tim.  All  men,  Socrates,  who  have  any  degree  of  right  feel- 
ing do  this  at  the  beginning  of  every  enterprise  gre:it  or  small 

—  they  always  call  upon  the  gods.  And  we,  too,  who  are 
going  to  discourse  of  the  nature  of  the  uuivei'se,  whether  created 
or  uncreated,  if  we  be  not  altogether  out  of  our  wits,  must  in- 
voke and  pray  the  gods  and  goddesses  that  we  may  say  all 
things  in  a  manner  plea.^ing  to  them  and  consu«tent  with  our- 
selves. Let  this,  then,  be  our  invocation  to  the  gods,  to  which 
I  add  an  exhortation  to  myself  that  I  may  set  forth  this  high 
argument  in  the  manner  which  will  be  most  intelligible  to  you, 
and  will  most  accord  with  my  own  intent. 

First,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  we  must  determine,  What  is  that 
which  always  is  and  has  no  becoming ;  and  what  is  that  which 
is  always  becoming  and  has  never  iiny  being?  That  which  U 
apprehended  by  reflection  and  reason  always  is,  and  is  the  same; 
that  on  the  other  hand,  which  is  conceived  by  opinion  ^o 
with  the  help  of  sensation  and  without  reiison,  is  hi  a  pro- 
cess of  becoming  and  perishing,  hut  never  really  is.  Now 
everything  that  becomes  or  is  cieated  must  of  necessity  be  cre- 
ated by  some  cause,  for  nothin<r  can  be  created  without  a  cause. 
That  of  which  the  artificer  looks  always  to  the  same  and  un- 
changeable, and  of  which  he  works  out  the  form  and  nature 
after  an  unchangeable  pattern,  must  of  necessity  be  made  fair 
and  perfect ;  but  that  of  which  the  artificer  looks  to  the  created 
only,  and  fashions  after  a  created  pattern,  is  not  fair  or  perfect 
Was  the  heaven  then  or  the  world,  whether  called  by  this  or 
any  other  more  appropriate  name  —  the  question  which  I  am 
going  to  ask  has  to  be  asked  about  the  beginning  of  everything 

—  was  the  world,  I  say,  always  in  existence  and  without  begin- 
ning ?  or  created  and  having  a  beginning  ?  Created,  I  reply, 
being  visible  and  tanonble  and  having  a  bodv,  and  therefore  sen- 
sible  ;  and  ail  sensible  things  which  are  apprehended  by  opinion 
and  sense  are  in  process  of  creation  and  created.  Now  that 
which  is  created  must  of  necessity  be  created  by  u  cause.  But 
how  can  we  find  out  tlie  father  and  maker  of  all  this  universe? 
Or  when  we  have  found   him  how  shall  we  be  able  to  speak  of 
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bim  to  all  men?  And  there  is  still  another  question  to  bs 
asked  about  him.  Which  of  the  patterns  had  the  artificer  in  fiew 
when  he  made  the  world,  the  pattern  which  is  unchangeable,  or 
that  which  is  created  ?  If  the  world  be  indeed  fiiir  and  the 
OQ     artificer  good,  then,  as  is  plain,  be  must  have  looked  to 

that  which  is  eternal.  But  if  what  I  may  not  venture  to 
•ay  is  true,  then  he  looked  to  the  created  pattern.  Every  one 
wUl  see  that  he  must  have  looked  to  the  eternal,  for  the  world 
IS  the  fairest  of  creations  and  he  is  the  best  of  caa^es.  And 
being  of  such  a  nature  the  world  has  been  framed  by  him  with 
a  view  to  that  which  is  apprehended  by  reason  and  mind  and  la 
nnchangeable,  and  if  this  be  admitted  must  of  necessity  be  the 
copy  of  something.  Now  that  the  beginning  of  everything 
should  be  according  to  nature  is  a  great  matter.  Let  us  then 
assume  about  the  copy  and  original  that  the  words  are  akin  to 
the  matter  which  they  describe,  and  that  when  they  relate  to 
the  lasting  and  permanent  and  intelligible,  they  ought  tQ.be 
lasting  and  nnfailing,  and  as  far  as  is  in  the  nature  of  words 
irrefutable  and  immovable,  and  nothing  less  than  this.  *  But  the 
words  which  are  the  expression  of  the  imitation  of  the  eternal 
things,  which  is  an  image  only,  need  only  be  likely  and  analo- 
gous to  the  former  words.  What  essence  is  to  generation,  that, 
truth  is  to  belief.  If  then,  Socrates,  amid  the  many  opinions 
about  the  gods  and  the  generation  of  the  universe,  we  are  not 
able  to  give  notions  that  are  in  every  way  exact  and  consistent 
with  one  another,  do  not  wonder  at  that.  If  only  we  adduce 
probabilities  as  likely  as  any  others,  that  ought  to  be  enough 
for  us,  when  we  remember  that  I  who  am  the  speaker,  and  you 
who  are  the  judges  are  only  mortal  men,  and  we  ought  to  accept 
the  tale  which  is  probable  and  not  inquire  further. 

Soc,  Excellent,  Timaeus,  your  words  shall  be  taken  as  you 
mean  them.  We  have  heard  your  prelude  with  the  greatest 
pleasure,  and  now  beg  you  to  proceed  to  the  strain  which  folr 
lows. 

Tim,  Let  me  tell  you  then,  why  the  creator  of  the  world 
generated  and  created  this  universe.  He  was  good,  and  no 
goodness  can  ever  have  any  jealousy  of  anything.  And  being 
free  from  jealousy,  he  desired  that  all  things  should  be  as  like 
himself  as  possible.  This  is  the  true  beginning  of  creation  and 
o^     of  the  world,  which  we  shall  do  well  in  receiving  on  the 

testimony  of  wise  men  :  God  desire<l  that  all  things  should 
be  good  and  nothing  bad  as  far  a«  this  could  be  accomplished. 
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Lectins  upon  tlie^iaible 
lature,  lid  tound  that  no  unintellisent  crfatiiru.JlU(en 


Wherefore  also  finding  the  whole  visible  sphere  not  at  rest,  bat 
moving  in  an  irregular  and  disorderly  manner,  out  of  disorder 
he  brought  order,  considering  that  ihis  was  far  better  than  the 
other.  .  Now  he  who  is  the  best  neither  creates  nor  ever  has 
created  anytning  but  the  fttiresj 

*work8  61 
as  a  whole  ,was  Tairer  thau  the  intelligent  taken  as  a  whoh 

'arid  that  iutelligence'^'aiuld  'fidT^erigt'fn'^nythlnjr  whtj^l\,^aii 

ndc^jTW^iouL^JoF]^^ 

and  soul  in  body,  and  framed  the  universe  to  be  the 

fairest  work  in  the  order  of  nature.     And  therefore  using  the 

language  of  probability,  we  may  say  that  the  world  became  a 

living  soul  and  truly  rational  through  the  providence  of  Grod. 

This  being  supposed,  let  us  next  proceed  to  con(<ider  the  far- 
ther question,  in  the  likeness  of  what  animal  did  the  Oentor 
make  the  world  ?  Certainly  we  cannot  suppose  that  the  form 
was  like  that  of  beings  which  exist  in  parts  only ;  for  nothing 
can  be  beautiful  that  is  like  any  imperfect  thing ;  but  we  may 
regard  the  world  as  the  very  Ukeness  of  that  of  which  all  other 
animals,  both  individually  and  as  tribes  are  portions.  For  the 
pattern  of  the  universe  contains  in  itself  all  intelliirible  beinirs, 

just  as  this  world  contams  us  and  all  other  visible  creatures. 
ForJ^he,«Deity*4ntand i ag^ jQ  J5?ft^Q  ^^^  world  like  the  fairest 
and  rooal^  perfect  of  intellifinble  bemssT  frameiT  one^lsibtg^nri- 
L.  mal  comprehendinfi[  within  all  other  animals  of  a  kindred      o^ 

nature^  Are  we  right  in  saying  that  there  is  one  heaven, 
^or  shall  we  rather  say  that  they  are  many  and  infinite  ?  There 
is  one,  if  the  created  heaven  is  to  accord  with  the  pattern.  For 
that  which  includes  all  other  intelligible  creatures  cannot  have 
a  second  or  companion  ;  in  that  case  there  would  be  need  of 
another  living  being  which  would  include  those  two,  and  of 
which  they  would  be  parts,  and  the  likeness  would  be  more 
truly  said  to  resemble  not  those  two,  but  that  other  which  in- 
cluded them.  In  order  then  that  the  world  might  be  like  the 
perfect  animal  in  unity,  he  who  made  the  worlds  made  them 
not  two  or  infinite  in  number ;  hut  there  is  and  ever  will  be 
one  only-begotten  and  created  heaven. 

Now  that  which  is  created  is  of  necessity  corporeal,  and  also 
visible  and  tangible.  And  nothing  is  visible  when  there  is  no 
fire,  or  tanuible  which  is  not  solid,  and  nothing  is  solid  without 
earth.  Wherefore  also,  Goii  in  the  beginning  of  creation  made 
the  body  of  the  nniv^Tse  to  consist  of  fire  and  earth.      But  two 
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things  cannot  be  held  together  without  a  third  ;  they  must  ba^ 

some  bond  of  union.     And  the  fairest  bond  is  that  which  moat 

oompletelj  fuses  and  is  fused  into  the  things  that  are  boand ; 

and  proportion  is  best  adapted  to  effect   such  a  fusion.     For 

whenever  in  three  numbers,  whether  solids  or   of  any  other 

Ao     power,  there  is  a  mean,  and  the  mean  is  to  the  ladt  term 

what  the  first  term  is  to  the  mean ;  and  again,  when  the 

mean  is  to  the  first  term  as  the  last  term  is  to  the  mean,  then 

the  mean  becoming  first  and  last,  and  the  first  and  la!>t  both 

becoming   means,  all  things  will  of  necessity  come  to  be  the 

same,  and  being  the  same,  with  one  another  will  all  be  one.     If 

now  the  universal  frame  had  been  created  a  surface  only  and 

had  no  depth,  one  mean  would  have  sufficed  to  bind  together 

itself  and  the  other  terms ;  but  now,  as  the  world  must  be  solid, 

and  solid  bodies  are  always  compacted  not  by  one  mean  but  by 

two,  GojJLpIflfidd^watMMMd.  air  in  the  mean  between  fire  and 

,  earth,  and  mad  a  tliAm  tn  h^yfi  ,tiK.tftP*r**  .iP^opo^tiftys^as  &iLjtf 

was  possible  (as  fire  is  to  air  so  is  air  to  water,  and  as  air  is  to 

water  so  is  water  to  earth),  and  thus  he  bound  and  put  together 

a  visible  and  palpable  heaven.     And  for  these  reasons,  and  out 

of  these  elements,  which  are  limumber  four,  the  body  of  Uie 

"TlpTljO^fl^^^I^ljIi^^  proportion^' alid  'therefora-^ 

»        J^     having  the  spirit  of  friendship;  and_i)eing  .at^uniljLJKilh.  iiself, 

yvv^''^*^    "J  wasTridissoluMe'lSy'tlie  hafid  of  any  other  than  the  fnimer. 

Now  the  creation  took  up  the  whole  of  each  of  tUe  four  ele- 
.  ments  ;  for  theCreator  jjQm^uuded..Uie."5?culdroiif"6f^a^ 
fire  and  aSTtSe-jrater .apd  .all  the  air.  and  all  the  earth,  leaving 
no  part  of  any  of  them  nor  any  power  of  them  Cmtside.  He  ii 
tended,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  whole  animal  should  be  per- 
fect, as  far  as  possible,  and  that  the  parts  of  which  he  was 
OQ  formed  should  be  perfect;  and  that  he  should  be  one,  leav- 
ing DO  remnants  out  of  which  another  such  world  might 
be  created  :  and,  also,  that  he  should  be  free  from  old  age  and 
unaffected  by  disea'^e.  And,  considerins;  that  hot  and  cold  and 
other  powerful  forces  which  unite  bodies  are  apt  to  surround 
and  attack  them  from  without  when  they  are  unprepared,  and 
by  bringing  diseases  and  old  age  upon  them,  make  them  to 
dissolve  and  die,  —  for  this  cause  and  on  these  grounds,  he 
fabricated  the  world  whole  and  of  whole  elements,  perfect 
and  not  liable  to  old  a<^e  and  disense.  And  he  gave  to  the 
world  tlie  figure  which  was  suitable  and  also  natural.  But,  to 
the  animal   which  was  to  comprehend  all   animiils,  that  figure 
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was  suitable  which  comprehend;}  within  itself  all  other  figures. 
Wherefore  also  he  made  the  world  in  the  form  of  a  globe,  round 
as  from  a  lathe,  in  every  direction  equally  distant  from  the  cen- 
tre to  the  extremes,  the  most  perfect  and  the  most  like  itself  of 
all  figures ;  for  he  considered  that  the  like  is  infinitely  fairer 
than  the  unlike.  This  be  finished  all  round,  and  made  tho 
outside  quite  smooth  for  many  reasons ;  in  the  first  place,  be« 
cause  eyes  would  have  been  of  no  use  to  him  when  there  was 
nothing  remaining  without  him,  or  which  could  be  seen  ;  and 
there  would  have  been  no  use  in  ears  when  there  was  nothing 
to  be  heard  ;  nor  was  there  any  surrounding  atmosphere  to  be 
breathed  ;  nor  would  there  have  been  any  u.«e  of  implements  by 
the  help  of  which  he  might  receive  his  food  or  get  rid  of  what 
he  had  already  digested ;  for  there  was  nothing  which  wt;nt 
from  him  or  came  to  him,  seeing  that  there  was  nothing  beside 
him.  And  he  himself  provided  his  nutriment  to  himself  through 
his  own  decay,  and  all  that  he  did  or  suffered  was  done  in  him- 
self and  by  himself,  according  to  art  For  the  Creator  con- 
ceived that  a  being  which  was  self*  sufficient  would  be  far  more 
excellent  than  one  that  lacked  anything;  and,  as  he  had  no 
need  to  take  anything  or  defend  himself  against  any  one,  he 
had  no  need  of  hands,  and  the  Creator  did  not  think  necessary 
to  fui-nish  him  with  them  when  hu  did  not  want  (hem :  nor  had 
he  any  need  of  feet,  nor  of  the  whole  apphratus  of  walk-  ^ . 
ing ;  but  he  assigned  to  him  the  motion  appropriate  to  his 
spherical  form,  being  that  of  all  the  seven  which  is  most  appro- 
priate to  mind  and  intelligence,  and  so  he  made  him  move  in 
the  same  manner  and  on  the  same  spot,  going  round  in  a  circle* 
turning  within  himself.  All  the  other  six  motions  he  took 
away  from  him,  and  made  him  incapable  of  being  affected  by 
them.  And  as  this  circular  movement  required  no  feet,  he 
made  the  universe  without  feet  or  leg?. 

Such  was  the  whole  scheme  of  the  eternal  God  about  the 
god  that  was  to  be,  to  whom  be  for  all  these  reasons  gave  a 
body,  smooth,  even,  and  in  every  direction  equidistant  from  a 
centre,  entire  and  perfect,  and  formed  out  of  perfect  bodies. 
And  in  the  centre  he  puj;ilie^-.soul,.  which  he  diffuH5d_tlii:ough 
THe~wti<3re^urd.also  J»pread  over  all  the  body  round  about ;  and 
'  he  made  one  solitary,  and  only,  heaven  a  circle  moving  in  a  cir- 
"creV  having  such  excellence  as  to  be  able  to  hold  converse  wiih 
itself,  and  needing  no  other  friemlship  or  acquaintance.  Hav- 
inix  thrse  purposes  in  view  ho  created  the  world  to  be  a  blessed 
god. 
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Now  God  did  not  make  the  soul  after  the  body,  alihongfa  we 
Ihave  spoken  of  them  in  this  order ;  for  when  be  pat  them  to- 
gether he  would  never  have  allowed  that  the  elder  should  serra 
the  younger,  but  this  is  what  we  say  at  random,  because  we 
-ourselves  too  are  very  largely  affected  by  chance.     Whereas  he 
made  the  soul  in  origin  and  excellence  -prior  to  and  older  than 
the  body,  to  be  the  ruler  and  mistress,  of  whom  the  body  waa 
to  be  the  subject     And  the  soul  he  made  out  of  the  following 
i^  •     elements  and  on  this  manner :  he  took  of  the  unchange- 
able and  indivisible  essence,  and  also  of  the  divisible  and 
corporeal  which  is  generated,  and  he  mnde  a  third  sort  of  inter- 
mediate essence  out  of  them  both,  partHking  of  the  nature  of 
the  same  and  of  the  other,  and  thus  he  compounded  a  nature 
which  was  in  a  mean  between  the  indivisible  and  the  divisible 
and  corporeal.    These  three  elements  he  took  and  mingled  them 
all  in  one  form,  compressing  the  reluctant  and  unsociable  na- 
ture of  the  other  into  the  same.    And  when  he  had  mixed  them 
witli  the  essence  and  out  of  all  the  three  made  one,  he  again 
divided  this  whole  into  as  many  portions  as  was  fitting,  each  of 
them  containing  an  admixture  of  the  same  and  of  the  other  and 
of  the  essence.     And  he  began  to  divide  on  this  wise :   firat 
of  all,  he  took  away  one  part  of  the  whole  and  then  he  sep- 
arated 

[  1,  2,  8,  4,  9,  8,  27,  ] 

a  second  part  which  was  double  the  first,  and  then  he  took  away 
a  third  part  which  was  half  as  much  again  as  the  second  and 
three  times  as  much  again  as  the  firat,  and  then  he  took  a  fourth 
part  which  was  twice  as  much  as  the  second,  and  a  fifth  part 
which  was  three  times  as  much  as  the  third,  and  a  sixth  part 
which  was  eight  times  as  much  as  the  first,  and  a  seventh  part 
which  was  twenty-seven  times  the  first.  AAer  this  he  filled  up 
^^  the  double  and  triple  intervals  [t.  e.,  1,  2,  4,  8,  and  1,  3,  9, 
27],  cutting  off  portions  from  the  whole  and  placing  them 
between  the  intervals,  so  that  in  each  interval  there  were  two 
kinds  of  means  — 

[1,1, 1,5,  f,  3,3,  V,  8,5,] 

[!,},  a,3,J,  6,5,  V,  i»,27,] 

the  one  exceeding  and  exceeded  by  equal  parts  of  the  respective 
extremes  [as  for  example  1,  J,  2,  in   which  the  mean  }  is  one 
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third  more  than  1  and  one  third  leu  than  2],  the  other  being 
that  Idnd  of  mean  which  exceeds  and  is  exceeded  by  an  equal 
namber.  Where  there  are  intervala  of  ]  and  of  |  and  of  |,  made 
by  the  connecting  terms  in  the  former  interrals,  he  filled  ap  all 
the  intervals  of  }  with  the  intenrals  |.  leaving  a  part  of  each,  of 
which  the  interval  was  in  the  ratio  of  256  to  243.^  And  thus 
the  whole  mixture  out  of  which  he  cut  these  portions  was  all 
exhausted  by  him.  This  entire  compound  he  divided  lengthways 
into  two  parts,  which  he  joined  to  oue  another  at  the  centre  like 
the  figure  of  a  Xi  <^cl  bent  them  into  a  circular  form,  connect- 
ing them  with  themselves  and  each  other  at  the  point  opposite 
to  that  of  contact ;  and,  comprehending  them  in  an  uniform  mo- 
tion on  the  same  spot  around  a  centre,  he  made  the  one  the  outer 
and  the  other  the  inner  circle.  Now  Uie  motion  of  the  outer  cir- 
cle he  called  the  motion  of  the  same,  and  the  motion  of  the  inner 
circle  the  motion  of  the  other.  The  motion  of  the  same  he  made 
to  proceed  round  by  the  side  to  the  right,  and  the  motion  of  the 
other  diagonally  to  the  left.  And  he  gave  dominion  to  the  mo- 
tion of  the  same  and  the  like,  for  that  he  left  single  and  undi- 
vided ;  but  the  inner  motion  he  split  into  six  portions  and  made 
seven  unequal  orbits,  having  their  intervals  in  ratios  of  two  and 
three,  three  of  each,  and  bade  their  orbits  move  in  a  direction 
opposite  to  one  another ;  and  three  [Sun,  Mercury,  Venus]  he 
made  to  move  with  equal  swiflness,  and  the  remaining  four  [Moon* 
Saturn,  Mars,  Jupiter]  to  move  with^  unequal  swiftness  to  the 
three  and  to  one  another,  but  all  in  due  course. 

Now  when  the  Creator  had  framed  the  soul  according  to  his 
will,  he  formed  within  the  mind  the  corporeal  universe,  and 
brought  them  together,  &nd  united  them  centre  to  centre.  The 
soul,  interfused  everywhere  from  the  centre  to  the  circumference 
of  heaven,  of  which  she  is  the  external  envelopment,  herself 
turning  in  herself,  began  a  divine  beginning  of  never-ceasing 
and  rational  life  enduring  throughout  all  time.  The  body  of 
heaven  is  visible,  but  the  soul  invisible,  and  partakes  of  o- 
reason  and  harmony,  and  being  made  by  the  best  of  intelli- 
gible and  everlasting  beings,  is  the  best  of  things  created.  And 
as  being  composed  of  the  nature  of  the  same  and  of  the  other 
and  of  the  essence,  these  three,  and  divided  and  bound  together 
in  proportion,  and  revolving  in  the  circle  of  herself,  the  soul, 
when  touching  anything  which  has  essence,  whether  dispersed  in 

1  i:.  p.,  243  :  :  256  :  {:^  :  I  :  :  f D  :  3  :  :  fi  :  )  :  :    V/ :  4  :  :  H  '   V  •  ' 
V^  :  8.     (Martin.) 
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puts  or  ondividedy  is  ttlrred  thh>ughoat  her  being  fo  dedm 
ihe  8unene88  and  diversity  of  things,  Mid  es  to  what  and  in  whai 
way  and  how  and  when  indiyidnals  are  related  or  affected,  both 
in  the  world  of  genemtion  and  in  the  world  of  immntable  being; 
And  when  reason,  which  works  with  equal  tmth  both  in  the  oir^ 
de  of  the  other  and  of  the  same,  —  in  the  sphere  of  the  sel^ 
moved  in  ypiceless  silence  moving, — when  reason,  I  say«  is  in 
the  neighborhood  of  sense,  and  the  circle  of  the  other  also  moT- 
ing  tmly  ^  imparts  the  intimations  of  sense  to  the  whole  'sodl, 
then  arise  fixed  and  tme  opinions  and  beliefs.  But  when  rea- 
son is  in  the  sphere  of  the  rational,  and  the  circle  of  the  same 
moving  smoothly  indicates  this,  then  Intel ligenoe  and  knowledge 
are  of  necessity  perfected.  And  if  any  one  affirms  that  in  which 
these  are  found  to  be  other  than  the  sonl,  he  will  say  the  very 
opposite  of  the  truth. 

When  the  &ther  and  creator  saw  the  image  that  he  had 
made  of  the  eternal  gods  moving  and  living,  he  was  delighted, 
and  in  his  joy  determined  to  make  his  work  still  more  like  the 
pattern ; '  and  as  the  pattern  was  an  eternal  creature,  he  sought 
to  make  the  universe  the  same  as  £Etr  as  might  be.  Now  the 
nature  of  the  intelligible  being  is  eternal,  and  to  bestow  eternity 
on  the  creature  was  wholly  impossible.  But  he  resolved  to 
make  a  moving  image  of  eternity,  and  hs  he  set  in  order  the 
heaven  he  made  this  eternal  image  having  a  motion  according 
to  number,  while  eternity  rested  in  unity ;  and  this  is  what  we 
call  time.  For  there  were  no  days  and  nights  and  months  and 
years  before  the  heaven  was  created,  but  when  he  created  the 
heaven  he  created  them  also.  All  these  are  the  purts  of  time, 
and  the  past  and  future  are  created  species  of  time,  which  we 
nnconsciously  but  wrongly  transfer  to  the  eternal  essence ;  for 
f^g  we  say  indeed  that  he  was,  he  is,  he  will  be,  but  the  truth 
is  that  **  he  is  "  alone  truly  expresses  him,  and  that  ^  was  " 
and  ^  will  be  "  are  only  to  be  spoken  of  generation  in  time,  for 
they  are  motions,  but  that  which  is  immovably  the  same  CHn-* 
not  become  older  or  younger  by  time,  nor  ever  did  or  has  be- 
come, or  hereafter  will  be,  older,  nor  is  subject  at  all  to  any  of 
those  states  of  generation  which  attach  to  the  movements  of 
sensible  things.  These  are  the  forms  of  time  when  imitating 
eternity  and  moving  in  a  circle  measured  by  number.  More- 
over, when  we  say  that  what  has  become  has  become,  and  what 
is  becoming  is  becoming,  and  that  what  will  become  will  be- 

1  RMding  ntn6. 
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oome,  and  that  what  Is  not  is  not,  —  all  these  are  inaccurate 
modes  of  exprcMion.  But  perhaps  this  is  not  the  place  in 
which  we  should  discuss  minutely  Uiese  matters.  ' 

Time,  then,  was  created  with  the  heaven,  in  oi*der  that  being 
produced  together  they  might  be  dissolved  together,  if  ever 
there  was  to  be  any  dissolution  of  them ;  and  was  framed  afler 
the  pattern  of  the  eternal  nature,  that  it  might,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, resemble  it,  for  thnt  pattern  exists  throughout  all  ages, 
and  the  created  heaven  has  been,  and  is,  and  will  be  in  all  time. 
Such  was  the  mind  aud  thought  of  Grod  in  the  creation  of  time. 
And  in  order  to  accomplish  this  creation,  he  made  the  sun  and 
moon  and  five  other  stars,  which  are  called  the  plnnets,  to 
distinguish  and  preserve  the  numbers  of  time,  and  when  Grod 
made  the  bodies  of  these  several  stars  he  gave  them  orbits  in 
the  circle  of  the  other.  There  were  seven  orbits,  as  the  stars 
were  seven  ;  first,  there  was  the  moon  in  the  orbit  nearest  the 
earth,  and  then  the  sun  in  the  next  nearest  orbit  beyond  the 
earth,  and  the  morning  ^tar  and  the  star  sacred  to  Hermes, 
which  revolve  in  their  orbits  as  swiftly  as  the  sun,  but  with  an 
opposite  principle  of  motion,  which  is  the  reason  why  the  sun 
and  Hermes  and  Lucifer  meet  or  overtake,  and  are  met  or 
overtaken  by  each  other.  To  ennmerate  the  places  which  he 
assigned  to  the  other  stars,  and  the  reasons  of  them,  if  they 
were  all  to  be  counted,  though  a  secondary  matter,  would  give 
more  trouble  than  the  primary  ones.  These  things  at  some 
future  time,  when  we  are  at  leisure,  may  have  the  consideration 
which  they  deserve,  but  not  at  present. 

Now,  when  all  the  stars  which  were  needed  to  make  time 
had  attained  a  motion  suitable  to  them,  and  their  bodies  fastened 
by  vital  chains,  had  come  into  being  as  living  creatures,  and 
learnt  their  appointed  task  accordiog  to  the  motions  of  the 
other,  which  is  oblique,  and  passes  through  and  is  overruled  by 
the  motions  of  the  same,  they  revolved,  some  in  a  larger  and 
some  in  a  lesser  orbit,  —  those  which  have  the  lesser  orbit  q^ 
revolving  faster,  and  those  which  have  the  larger  moving 
more  slowly.  But  in  tiie  movement  of  the  same,  those  which 
revolved  fastest  appeared  to  overtake  and  be  overtaken  by  those 
which  moved  slower ;  for  all  the  orbits  of  the  same  moved  in  a 
spiral,  because  they  went  two  ways  in  opposite  directions,  and 
hence  that  which  receded  most  slowly  from  the  sphere  of  the 
same,  which  was  the  swiftest,  appeared  to  follow  it  most  nearly. 
That   there  might  be  some  visible  measure  of   their   relative 
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and  slowness  as  thej  proceeded  ia  tbmr  eight  ooarses^ 
God  lighted  a  fire,  which  we  now  call  the  son,  in  the  seoond 
of  these  orbits,'  that  it  might  give  light  to  the  whole  of  henTeo, 
and  that  the  animala,  who  were  by  natare  fitted,  might  partici- 
pate in  nomber :  this  was  the  lesson  whidi  thej  were  to  learn 
from  the  rerolations  of  the  same  and  the  like.  Tbos,  xYmtL, 
and  bj  these  means  the  night  and  the  day  were  created,  being 
the  period  of  the  one  most  intelligent  roTolution.  And  the 
month  was  created  when  the  moon  had  completed  her  orbit  aiid 
overtaken  the  son,  and  the  year  when  the  sun  had  completed 
his  own  orbit.  The  periods  of  the  other  stars  have  not  been 
understood  by  men  in  gtsneral,  but  only  by  a  few,  and  thej 
have  no  name  for  them,  and  do  not  estimate  their  comparative 
length  by  the  aid  of  number,  and  hence  they  are  hardly  aware 
that  their  wanderings,  which  are  infinite  in  number  and  ad<- 
mimble  for  their  variety,  make  up  time.  And  yet  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  seeing  that  the  perfect  number  of  time  completea 
the  perfect  year  when  all  the  eight  revolutions,  having  their 
relative  degrees  of  swiftoess,  are  accomplished  together  and 
again  meet  at  their  original  point  of  departure,  measured  by 
the  circle  of  the  same  moving  equally.  Thus,  and  to  this  end, 
came  into  existence  snch  of -the  stars  as  movcHl  and  returned 
through  the  heaven,  in  order  that  the  created  heaven  might  be 
as  like  as  possible  to  the  perfect  and  intelligible  animal,  and 
imitate  the  eternal  nature. 

Until  the  creation  of  time,  all  things  had  been  made  in  the 
likeness  of  that  which  was  their  pattern,  but  in  so  hr  as  the 
universe  did  not  as  yet  include  within  itself  all  animals,  there 
was  a  difference.  This  defect  the  Creator  supplied  by  feishion- 
ing  them  after  the  nature  of  the  pattern.  And  as  the  mind  per- 
ceives ideas  or  species  of  a  certain  nature  and  number  in  the 
ideal  animal,  he  thought  that  this  created  world  ought  to  have 
them  of  a  like  nature  and  number.  There  are  four  such  ;  one 
^  of  them  is  the  heavenly  race  of  the  gods ;  another,  the  race 
of  birds  moving  in  the  air ;  the  third,  the  watery  species  ; 
and  the  fourth,  the  pedestrian  and  land  animals.  Of  the  divine, 
he  made  the  greater  part  out  of  fire,  that  they  might  be  the 
brightest  and  £Eurest  to  the  sight,  and  he  made  them  after  the 
likeness  of  the  universe  in  the  form  of  a  circle,  and  gave  them 
to  know  and  follow  the  best,  distributing  them  over  the  whole 
circumference  of  the  heaven,  which  was  to  be  a  true  cosmos  or 
glory  spangled  with  them.     And  he  bestowed  on  each  of  them 
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two  motioDS ;  first,  the  motion  in  the  same,  because  they  ever 
continue  thinking  about  the  same  things,  and  also  a  forward 
motion,  in  that  thej  are  controlled  by  the  revolution  of  the  same 
and  the  like  ;  but  the  other  five  motions  were  wanting  in  them : 
and  thus  each  of  them  was  the  best  possible.  And  for  this  rea- 
son also  the  fixed  stars  were  created,  being  divine  and  eternal 
animals,  ever-abiding  and  revolving  after  the  same  manner  and 
on  the  same  spot ;  ■  and  the  other  stars  which  revolve  and  also 
wander,  as  has  been  alrendy  described,  were  created  after  their 
likeness.  The  earth,  which  is  our  nurse,  compacted  (or  ctr- 
cUng)  around  the  pole  which  is  extended  through  tlie  ouiversey 
he  made  to  be  the  guardian  and  artificer  of  night  and  day,  first 
and  eldest  of  gods  that  are  in  the  interior  of  heaven.  Vain 
would  be  the  labor  of  telling  about  all  the  figures  of  them  mov- 
ing as  in  a  dance,  and  their  meetings  with  one  another,  and  the 
return  of  their  orbits  on  themselves,  and  their  approximations, 
and  to  say  which  of  them  in  their  conjunctions  meet,  and  which 
of  them  are  in  opposition,  and  how  they  get  behind  and  before 
one  another,  and  at  whtit  times  they  are  severally  eclipsed  to 
our  sight  and  again  reappear,  sending  terrors  and  intimations  of 
things  ffbout  to  happen  to  those  who  can  calculate  them  —  to 
attempt  to  tell  of  all  this  without  looking  at  the  models  of  them 
would  be  labor  in  vain.  Let  what  we  have  said  about  the 
nature  of  the  created  and  visible  gods  be  deemed  sufficient  and 
have  an  end. 

To  tell  of  other  divinities,  and  to  know  their  origin,  is  beyond 
OS,  and  we  must  accept  the  traditions  of  the  men  of  old  time 
who  affirm  themselves  to  be  the  ofispring  of  the  gods,  and  they 
must  surely  have  knovNrn  the  truth  about  their  own  ancestors. 
How  can  we  doubt  the  word  of  the  children  of  the  gods  ?  Al- 
though they  give  no  probable  or  certain  proofs,  still,  as  they 
declare  that  they  are  speaking  of  family  traditions,  we  must  be* 
lieve  them  in  obedience  to  the  law.  In  this  manner,  then,  ac- 
cording to  them,  the  genealogy  of  these  gods  is  to  be  received 
and  narrated :  — 

Oceanus  and  Tethys  were  the  children  of  Earth  and  Heaven, 
and  from  these  sprang  Phorcys  and  Cronos  and  Rhea,  and 
many  more  with  them ;  and  from  Cronos  and  Rhea  sprang  Zeus 
and  Here,  and  all  those  whom  we  know  as  their  brethren,  .- 
and  others  who  were  their  children. 

Now,  when  all  of  them,  both  those  who  visibly  appear  in 
their  revolutions  as  well  as  those  other  gods  who  are  of  a  more 
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retiring  natoreY  had  come  into  being,  the  Creator  of  the  uniiperM 
8{k>ke  as  follows :  Gods  aiid  sons  of  gods  who  are  mj  woritSy 
and  of  whom  I  am  the  artificer  and  father,  my  creations  are  in- 
dissolable,  if  so  I  wilL  All  that  is  bound  may  be  dissolved,  bot 
only  an  evil  being  would  wbh  to  dissolve  that  which  is  har- 
monious and  happy.  And  although  being  created,  ye  are  not 
altogether  immortal  and  indissoluble,  ye  shall  certainly  not  be 
dissolved,  nor  be  liable  to  the  fate  of  death ;  having  in  my  will 
a  greater  and  mightier  bond  than  those  which  bound  you  when 
ye  were  created.  And  now,  listen  to  my  instructions:  Three 
tribes  of  mortal  beings  remain  to  be  created,  —  without  them 
the  universe  will  be  incomplete,  for  it  will  not  have  in  it  every 
kind  of  animal  which  a  perfect  world  ought  to  have.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  they  were  created  and  received  life  from  me,  they 
would  be  on  an  equality  with  the  gods.  In  order  then  that 
there  may  be  mortals,  and  that  this  universe  may  be  truly  uni- 
versal, do  ye,  according  to  your  natures,  betake  yourselves  to 
the  formation  of  animals,  imitating  the  power  which  I  showed 
in  creating  you.  The  divine  and  immortal  part  of  them,  which 
is  the  guiding  principle  of  those  who  are  willing  to  follow  jus- 
tice and  the  gods  —  of  that  divine  part  I  will  myself  give  you 
the  seed  and  beginning.  And  do  you  then  weave  together  the 
mortal  and  immortal,  and  make  and  beget  living  creature'*,  and 
give  them  food,  and  make  them  to  grow,  and  receive  them  again 
in  death.  Thus  he  spake,  and  once  more  and  in  the  same  man- 
ner poured  the  remains  of  the  elements  into  the  cup  in  which 
he  had  previously  mingled  the  soul  of  the  universe,  no  longer, 
however,  pure  as  before,  but  diluted  to  the  second  and  third 
degree.  And  when  he  had  framed  the  universe  he  distributed 
souls  equal  in  number  to  the  stars,  and  assigned  each  soul  to  a 
star ;  and  having  placed  them  as  in  a  chariot,  he  showed  them 
the  nature  of  the  universe,  and  the  decrees  of  destiny  appointed 
for  them,  and  told  them  that  their  first  birth  would  be  one  and 
the  same  for  all,  and  that  no  one  should  suffer  at  his  hands ;  and 
that  they  must  be  sown  in  the  vessels  of  the  times  severally 
adapted  to  them,  and  then  there  would  come  forth  the  most 
JO  religious  of  animals ;  and  as  human  nature  was  of  two 
kinds,  the  superior  race  would  hereafter  be  called  man. 
Now,  as  they  were  implanted  in  bodies  by  necessity,  and  objecta 
were  always  approaching  or  receding  from  them,  in  the  first 
place  there  was  a  necessity  that  they  should  have  one  natural 
mode  of  perceiving  external  force ;  in  the  second  place,  they 
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must  ha^e  love,  which  is  a  mixture  of  pleasure  and  pain  ;  also 
fear  and  anger,  and  the  feelings  which  are  akin  or  opposite  to 
them  ;  if  thej  conquered  these  tiiey  would  live  righteously^  and 
if  thej  were  conquered  by  them,  unrighteously.  Also,  he  said, 
that  be  who  lived  well  during  his  appointed  time  would  return 
to  the  habitation  of  his  star,  and  there  have  a  blessed  and  suit- 
able existence.  But  if  he  failed  in  attaining  this,  in  the  second 
generation  he  would  pass  into  a  woman,  and  should  he  not  cease 
from  evil  in  that  condition,  he  would  be  changed  into  some 
brute  who  resembled  him  in  his  evil  ways,  and  would  not  cease 
from  his  toils  and  transformations  until  he  followed  the  original 
principle  of  sameness  and  likeness  within  him,  and  overcame,  by 
the  help  of  reason,  the  later  accretions  of  turbulent  and  irra- 
tiunal  elements  composed  of  fire  and  air  and  water  and  earth, 
and  returned  to  the  form  of  his  first  and  better  nature.  When 
he  had  given  all  these  laws  to  his  creatures,  that  he  might  be 
guiltless  of  their  future  evil,  he  sowed  some  of  them  in  the  earth, 
and  some  in  the  moon,  and  some  in  the  other  stars  which  are 
the  measures  of  time ;  and  when  he  had  sown  them  he  com- 
mitted to  the  younger  gods  the  fashioning  of  their  mortal  bodies, 
and  desired  them  to  furnish  what  was  still  lacking  to  the  humnii 
soul,  and  make  all  the  suitable  additions,  and  rule  and  pilot  the 
mortal  animal  in  the  best  and  wisest  manner  that  they  could, 
and  avert  all  but  self-inflicted  evils. 

When  the  Creator  had  given  all  these  command^)  he  remained 
ill  his  own  nature,  and  his  children  heard  and  were  obedient  to 
their  father's  command,  and  receiving  from  him  the  immortal 
principle  of  a  mortal  creature,  in  imitation  of  their  own  creator 
they  borrowed  portions  of  fire,  and  earth,  and  water,  and  .^ 
air  from  the  world  which  were  hereafter  to  be  returned ; 
these  they  took  and  welded  together,  not  with  the  indissoluble 
chains  by  which  they  were  bound  themselves^  but  with  numerous 
pegs  invisible  on  aceount  of  their  smallness  which  they  welded 
together,  forming  out  of  them  all  one  body  which  was  subject  to 
influx  and  efllux,  and  fastened  the  courses  of  the  immortal  soul 
in  the  body.  Now  these  courses,  detained  as  in  a  vast  river, 
neither  overcame  nor  were  overcome  ;  but  bore  and  were  borne 
along  violently,  so  that  the  whole  animal  was  moved  and  pro- 
gressed, irregularly  however  and  irrationally,  and  in  any  direc- 
tion, wandering  and  coursing  according  to  the  six  kinds  of  motion 
backwards  and  forward.^,  and  right  and  left,  and  up  and  down, 
and  every  way  according  to  the  six  directions  of  place.      For 
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gMAt  w  was  tlie  ttdTOMsmg  and  ratuing  flood  wiiidi  pwfMai 
oonriihmeDti  the  afiectioiia  prodnoed  bj  eztemal  ooolaei  aaoaed 
itfll  greater  tumiilt  —  when  the  bodj  net  and  oame  into  eolliaioo 
with  eztenial  fire,  or  with  the  solid  earth  or  the  Riding  wntei% 
pr  was  caoght  in  the  wliirlwind  hnnied  akmg  1^  the  air,  and 
the  motions  produced  bj  any  of  these  impnlses  were  canisd 
thioogh  die  bodj  to  the  soqL  All  soeh  motions  ha?e  eonseqeentfj 
teoeinsd  the  general  name  of  **  sensations,**  whiefa  thej  still  re* 
tain.  And  these  at  the  moment  oooasion  a  Tsry  great  .and 
ndghtj  movement  ;^the}r  aooompanj  the  ever-flowing  enirent,  and 
stir  and  shake  the  oonrses  of  Uie  soul,  and  altogether  bind  flwt 
the  ooorse  of  the  same  with  their  opposing  flnx  and  hinder  it 
from  raHmg  and  proceeding;  and  the  nature  of  the  other  tliej 
so  shake,  that  the  three  interrals  which  formed  a  progresskm  of 
donUes  (1,  8,  4,  8)  and  also  of  triples  (1,  8,  9,  27),  together 
with  the  mean  terms  and  connecting  links  of  the  ratios  of  8 :  8, 
end  4:  8,  and  of  9 :  8,  which  cannot  be  wholly  dissolved  ezoept 
bj  him  who  tied  them  together,  they  twist  in  all  sorts  of  ways, 
and  bend  and  disorder  the  circles  as  fiur  as  they  can,  so  that  they 
are  tumbling  to  pieces,  and  move  irrationaUy,  at  one  time  in  the 
opposite  direction,  and  then  again  obliquely,  and  then  npside 
down,  as  yon  might  imagine  a  person  who  is  upside  down  and  bus 
his  head  leaning  upon  the  ground  and  his  feet  up  agHinst  Bome- 
thing  in  the  air ;  and  when  he  ia  in  such  a  condition,  both  he  and 
the  spectators  fitucy  that  the  right  of  the  other  is  bis  left,  and 
the  left  right  This  and  the  like  of  this  is  what  violently  moves 
sj.  the  courses  when  they  meet  with  some  external  thing,  either 
of  the  class  of  tiie  same  or  of  the  other ;  and  they  speak 
of  it  as  the  same  with  something,  or  the  other  of  something  in  a 
manner  which  is  the  very  opposite  of  the  truth  ;  and  they  beoouM 
&lse  and  foolish,  and  there  is  no  course  or  revolution  in  them 
which  has  a  guiding  or  directing  power ;  and  if  again  any  sensa- 
tions enter  in  violently  from  without  and  drag  after  them  the 
whole  vessel  of  the  soul,  then  tliough  they  seem  to  conquer  they 
are  really  conquered. 

And  by  reason  of  all  these  affections,  the  soul  when  inclosed 
in  a  mortal  body  is  at  first  without  sense ;  but  when  the  stream 
of  growth  and  nutriment  flows  in  with  diminished  speed,  and 
the  courses  of  the  soul  attaining  a  calm  go  their  own  way  and 
become  steadier  as  lime  advances,  then  the  revolutions  of  the 
several  circles  return  to  their  natural  figure,  aud  call  the  same 
and  the  other  by  their  right  names,  and  make  the'  possessor  of 
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them  a  rational  being.  "And  if  these  combine  in  him  lYith  anj 
tnie  narture  or  education,  he  attains  the  fullness  and  health  of 
the  perfect  man,  and  escapes  tbe  worst  disease  of  all ;  bat  if 
he  neglects  education  he  walks  lame  throughout  existence  in 
this  life,  and  returns  imperfect  and  good  for  nothing  to  the 
world  below.  This,  however,  is  an  after-stage,  and  our  busi- 
ness now  is  to  treat  more  accarately  of  our  present  subjecL 
There  are  previous  matters  relating  to  the  generation  of  the 
body  and  its  members,  and  as  to  how  the  soul  was  created,  and 
fix>m  what  causes  and  by  what  foreknowledge  of  the  gods,  which 
have  to  be  discussed ;  in  this  inquiry  we  hold  fast  to  probability, 
—  that  is  the  path  in  which  we  must  proceed. 

First,  then,  the  gods,  imitating  the  spherical  shape  :f  the 
universe,  inclosed  the  two  divine  courses  in  a  spherical  body, 
that  namely,  which  we  now  term  the  head,  being  the  most 
divine  part  of  us  and  the  lord  of  all  that  is  in  us :  to  this  the 
gods  who  put  together  the  body  gave  all  the  rest  to  be  a  ser- 
vant, contriving  that  it  should  partake  of  every  sort  of  motion ; 
in  order  then  that  it  might  ncit  tumble  about  among  the  deep 
and  high  places  of  the  earth,  but  might  be  able  to  get  out  of 
the  one  and  over  the  other,  they  provided  the  body  to  be  a  ve- 
hicle and  means  of  locomotion  ;  which  consequently  had  length 
and  was  furnished  with  four  limbs  extended  and  jointed  ;  the^te 
the  gods  contrived  as  instruments  of  locomotion  with  which  it 
might  take  hold  and  find  support,  and  so  be  able  to  pass  ^ 
through  all  places,  carrying  on  high  the  dwelling-place  of 
the  most  sacred  and  divine  part  of  us.  This  was  the  origin  of 
legs  and  arms,  which  were  therefore  attached  to  all  men  ;  and 
the  gods,  esteeming  the  front  part  of  man  as  more  honorable 
and  having  more  authority  than  the  hinder  part,  they  gave  men 
mostly  a  forward  motion.  Now  it  was  necessary  that  man 
should  have  his  front  part  distinguished  and  unlike  the  rest  of  his 
body.  Wherefore  also  about  the  vessel  of  the  head,  in  the  first 
place  they  put  in  a  face  in  which  they  inserted  organs  to  min- 
ister in  all  thii)gd  to  the  providence  of  the  soul,  and  they  as- 
signed to  this  anterior  part  a  share  of  authority.  And  of  the 
organs  they  first  contrived  the  eyes  to  give  light,  fixing  them 
by  a  cause  on  this  wise:  they  contrived  that  hs  much  of  fire  as 
would  not  have  the  power  of  burning,  but  would  only  give  a 
gentle  light,  the  light  of  every-day  life,  should  be  formed  into  a 
body  ;  ,aud  the  pure  fire  which  is  within  us  nud  akin  to  this 
they  made  to  flow   through  the    eyes  in  a  single,  entire,  and 
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HBooth  sabttaooe,  at  the  same  dine  eompressbg  tiie  cento  of 
ttw  eye  lo  w  to  retain  all  the  denier  elementi  and  00I7  to  alloiv 
thb  to  be  sifted  through  pure.  When  therefim  the  Ui^af 
day  Borronnds  the  stream  of  yisiony  then  like  &Ils  upon  .]ik% 
and  there  is  a  unison,  and  one  body  is  Ibrmed  by  aaftond 
afflnity  according  to  the  direction  of  the  eyes,  wherever  the 
YifgiX  that  falls  from  within  meets  that  whidi  comes  fWrn  aa 
eztemal  object.  And  everything  being  afibcted  by  lihenesa, 
iriiatever  touches  and  is  touched  by  thb  stream  of  visioD,  their 
notions  are  diflHised  over  the  whole  body,  and  readi  the  aovl, 
produdng  that  perception  which  we  call  sight  But  when  the 
external  and  kindred  fire  passes  away  in  a  night,  then  the 
stream  of  vision  is  cut  off;  for  going  forth  to  the  unlike  ele- 
ment it  b  changed  and  extingnbhed,  being  no  longer  of  one 
nature  with  the  surrounding  atmosphere  which  b  now  deprived 
of  fire:  Hud  the  eye  no  longer  sees,  and  we  go  to  sleep ;  fbririiett 
the  eyelids  are  dosed,  which  tlie  gods  invented  as  the  preeer 
vatiou  of  the  sight,  they  keep  in  the  internal  fire.  IijA  Htm 
power  of  the  fire  difl\ises  and  equalises  the  inward  mociona; 
and  when  they  are  equalised  there  b  rest,  and  when  the  rest  b 
.^  profound,  sleep  comes  with  few  dreams  ;  but  wherever  the 
greater  motions  remain,  whatever  may  be  their  nature  and 
situations,  they  engender  corresponding  vbions  withiu  us,  aud 
which  are  remembered  by  us  when  we  are  awake  and  in  the 
external  world.  And  now  there  is  no  longer  any  difficulty  in 
understanding  the  creation  of  images  in  mirrors  and  in  all 
smooth  and  bright  surfaces.  The  fires  from  within  and  from 
without  communicate  about  the  smooth  surface,  and  form  one 
hnage  which  is  variously  refracted.  All  which  phenomena 
necessarily  Hrise  by  reason  of  the  fire  or  light  about  the  fiice 
oombining  with  the  fire  or  my  of  light  about  the  smooth  and 
bright  surfaces.  And  when  the  parts  of  the  light  within  and 
the  light  without  meet  and  touch  in  a  manner  contrary  to  the 
usual  mode  of  meeting,  then  the  right  appears  to  be  left  and 
the  left  right ;  but  the  right  again  appears  right,  and  the  left 
left,  when  the  position  of  one  of  the  two  concurring  lighta  b 
inverted  ;  and  thb  happens  when  the  smooth  snrfietce  of  the 
mirror,  which  is  convex,  repels  the  right  stream  of  vision  to  the 
[eft  side,  and  the  left  to  the  right^  Or  if  the  mirror  be  turned 
[ongways,  then  the  face  appears  upside  down,  and  the  upper 
pan  of  the  ra}*s  are  driven  downwards,  and  the  lower  upwarda. 

1  H«  b  tpeakiiig  of  two  kiods  of  mirrort,  first  the  plane,  aecondlj  the  ejiindrieal; 
wd  the  Utter  b  luppoted  to  be  plicecl,  first  rertically,  secondly  horisoottU/. 
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•■TliMe  ar«  ihf  worha  of  the 
which  God  uses  ns  his  miniaien 
best  ns  far  aa  possible.      Thej  a 

be  the  second,  but  the  prime  caii;^'*  of  all  Lhiogs,  which  [hejr 
cool  and  lie»t.  apd  contmcc  nod  dilate,  and  the  like.  But  [ihi< 
ja  not  true,  for]  they  are  incapable  uf  reason  or  intellect;  tim 
oiilj  being  which  can  propeily  have  mind  u  ihe  soul,  And  thi« 
is  invisible  :  whercns  fire  nnd  water,  and  earth  and  air,  are  all 
of  them  visible  biidieB,  Now  the  lover  of  intellect  and  knowl- 
edcre  oight  lo  explore  canses  of  in(elligent  m.ture  firm  of  all, 
ftsd,  secoodly,  those  which  are  moved  of  oihers  and  of  neeessiiy 
move  fillers.  And  tliN  U  what  we  also  must  do.  Botii  kindi 
of  causes  should  be  considereil  by  us,  but  a,  separation  should  ht 
made  of  (hose  wbidi  are  endowed  with  mind  and  are  the  work- 
ers of  thing!  fnir  and  good,  and  those  which  aro  deprived  of 
inielligerice  and  accomplish  their  teveral  work*  by  ch»nce  and 
witliniit  order.  Of  the  weoiid  or  concurrent  causes  of  sightf 
which  give  ihe  eyes  the  power  which  they  now  poB.-'ea.',  enough 
has  been  daid.  I  will  tlierefore  prnceed  lo  spenk  of  the  higher 
use  and  purpcisu  for  which  God  hiis  given  them  to  us.  ._ 
The  sight  in  my  opinion  ii  the  aoui-ce  of  ihu  grealest  beii' 
eHt  to  us,  for  had  the  eye*  never  si-en  the  stiirs.  and  the  «mi, 
and  the  heaven,  none  of  <be  word'*  wbicli  we  have  spoken  nbout 
tbe  universe  would  ever  hiire  been  uitrred.  Out  now  the  sight 
of  day  and  night,  nnd  the  revolutioD  of  the  mnnilia  and  yeart. 
have  given  us  the  inventioa  of  number,  and  u  c incepiion  of 
limi!,  Hod  the  power  of  inquiring  aliont  the  nutiire  of  Ihe  whole  t 
and  fi'om  thia  source  we  have  derived  philosophy,  than  whioh 
no  grcnler  good  ever  was  or  will  be  given  by  the  jroda  to  mor- 
tal man.  This,  I  suy,  i-t  the  greatest  boon  of  sight:  and  of 
the  lesser  benefits  why  should  I  speak,  the  loss  of  which  even 
the  oijnmoD  mind  woald  ntinly  bewftil  ?  Thui  mach  let  na 
Mj:  that  God  invented  and  gave  ut  siglit  to  thig  end,  —  tbtit 
we  might  behold  tbe  courses  of  intelligence  in  ihe  beHveu,  and 
apply  them  to  the  courses  of  oar  own  iulcUigence  which  ace 
akiu  to  them,  the  unperturbed  to  the  perturbed  ;  and  ihHt  we. 
learning  tliem  and  being  partakers  of  tlie  true  computations  of 
nature,  might  imitate  the  absolutely  unerring  courses  of  Gud 
and  regnlaie  our  own  vaganea.  The  same  may  be  affirmed  of 
speech  and  hearing;  they  have  been  given  by  the  gods  for  the 
same  ends  and  purposes.  For  speech  gresrly  contributes  lo 
this  purjioM,  and  this  is  the  diief  ik?e  of  musical  aoiu>d,  which 
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fa  given  to  the  hearing  for  the  Hike  of  hermoD j.  And 
BMmj,  which  hmi  motioni  akin  to  the  rsvbintiona  of  our  mmI% 
fa  not  regarded  hj  him  who  inteUlgentlj  ntes  the  Bfoaaa  ea 
given  hj  them  with  a  view  to  irrational  pleasttre»  whidi  fa  the 
pnvaiiing  opinion,  but  with  a  view  to  the  inhannoaioal  eonrae 
ef  the  aonl,  and  as  an  ally  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  thii  into 
hannonj  and  agreement  with  itwif ;  and  rhjthm  was  given  h^ 
them  for  the  same  purpose,  on  aeooont  of  the  inegular  and 
graceless  wajs  whidi  profaH  among  mankind  jenenlij,  and  to 
help  us  against  them.  .  .*  4. 

'J  Thus  for  in  what  we  have  been  sajing,  with  small  ernsptioos^ 
the  worics  of  intelligence  have  been  set  forth  $  and  now.  we 
BUist  place  bj  the  side  of  them  the  things  done  from  neesasltjr 
^  -^-for  Uie  creation  is  mixed,  and  is  the  result  of  a  unkm 
of  necessi^  and  mind*  Mind,  the  ruling  power,  persuaded 
necesd^  to  bring  the  greater  part  of  created  things  to  perfto- 
tfan,  and  tims  in  the  banning,  when  the  influence  of  reason 
got  the  better  of  necessi^,  the  universe  was  created.  But  if  a 
person  will  truly  tell  of  the  waj  in  which  this  came  to  pass,  he 
must  include  the  other  influence  of  the  variable  cause  as  welL 
Wherefore,  we  must  return  again  and  find  another  suitable 
beginuing,  as  about  the  former  matters,  so  also  about  these. 
To  which  end  we  must  consider  the  nature  of  fire,  and  water, 
and  air,  and  earth,  which  were  prior  to  the  generation  of  the 
heavens,  and  what  happened  before  them  ;  for  no  cue  haa  as 
yet  explained  their  generation,  but  we  speak  of  fire  and  the 
rest  of  them,  whatever  thej  mean,  as  though  men  knew  their 
natures,  and  we  maintain  them  to  be  the  letters  or  elements  of 
the  whole,  when  they  cannot  reasonably  be  compared  by  a  man 
of  any  rcnse  even  to  the  syllables  or  first  compounds.  And 
let  me  say  thus  much :  I  will  not  speak  of  the  first  principle 
or  principles  of  all  things,  or  by  whatever  name  they  are  to  be 
called,  for  this  reason,  —  because  it  a  difficult  to  set  forth  my 
opinion  according  to  the  mode  of  discussion  which  we  are  at 
present  employing.  Do  not  imagine,  any  more  than  I  can 
bring  myself  to  imagine,  that  I  should  be  right  in  undertaking 
so  diffibult  a  task.  I  will  observe  the  rule  of  probability  with 
which  I  began,  and  I  will  do  my  best  to  speak  probably ;  and, 
above  and  before  all  ^  at  the  beginning  of  each  and  all.     Once 

1  Or  taking  ftSxxov  8^  «•  r*  k-  with  tb«  preoeding  woidi,  •*  bnt  mora  pcobablj;  ** 
or  kjring  the  siren  on  iar'  itpxnti  "  l>ut  ftbove  and  befbra  all,  I  will  begin  at  thm 
beginning  of  each  and  all.** 
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more,  then,  I  call  upon  God,  at  the  beginuing  of  mj  disconne, 
and  beg  him  to  be  our  saviour  oat  of  a  adrange  and  unwonted 
inquiry,  and  to  bring  us  to  pmbabilitj.  And  now  let  us  begin 
again. 

*  This  new  beginning  of  our  discussion  of  the  universe  requires 
a  fuller  division  than  the  former ;  for  then  wu  made  two  classes, 
now  a  third  must  be  added.  For  those  two  classes  were  suffi- 
cient for  the  former  discusition  :  one  which  was  assumed  by  as 
to  be  a  pattern  intelligible  and  always  the  same ;  and  ther« 
was  a  second,  which  wan  only  the  imitation  of  the  pattern,  gen- 
erated and  visible ;  the  third  kind  we  did  not  ^stinguish  .^ 
at  the  time,  conceiving  that  the  two  would  be  enough. 
But  now  the  argument  seems  to  require  that  we  should  make 
clear  another  kind,  which  is  difficult  of  explanation  and  dimly 
seen.  What  natural  power  are  we  to  attribute  to  thL«  new 
kind  of  being  ?  Such  a  power  as  this,  —  that  it  is  the  recep- 
tacle, and  in  a  manner  the  nurse,  of  all  generation.  I  have 
said  the  truth  ;  but  I  must  give  a  clearer  explanation,  and  this 
will  be  an  arduous  task  for  many  reasons,  and  in  particular 
because  I  must  first  raise  questions  cooceming  fire  and  the 
other  elements,  and  say  what  each  of  them  is;  for  example, 
which  of  them  is  properly  called  water  as  distinct  from  fire,  and 
by  what  name  any  element  is  called  as  distinguished  from  each 
and  all  of  them  ;  and  to  give  a  certain  or  satisfiictory  proof  of 
this  is  not  easy.  How,  then,  and  in  what  way,  can  we  arrive 
at  any  probable  conclusion  in  this  difficulty  ? 

In  the  first  place,  that  which  we  are  now  calling  water,  when 
congealed  becomes  stone  and  earth,  as  our  sight  seems  to  show 
us ;  and  this  same  element,  when  melted  and  dispersed,  passes 
into  vapor  and  air.  Air,  again,  when  burnt  up,  becomes  fire; 
and  again  fire,  when  condensed  and  extinguished,  passes  once 
more  into  the  form  of  air ;  and  once  more,  air,  when  collected 
and  coDdensed,  produces  cloud  and  vapor ;  and  from  these, 
when  still  more  compressed,  comes  flowing  water,  and  from 
water  comes  earth  and  stones  once  more ;  and  thus  generation 
appears  to  be  transmitted  from  one  to  the  other  in  a  circle. 
Thus,  then,  as  the  elements  never  appear  in  the  same  form,  how 
can  any  one  have  the  assurance  to  maintain  strongly  that  any 
of  them  is  one  thin2  rather  than  another  ?  No  one  can.  But 
much  the  snfe^^t  plan  is  to  speak  of  them  as  follow.-* :  Let  us 
not  call  that  which  we  see  to  be  continually  changing  "  fire," 
but  ratiier  j<ay,  *•  that  some  such  nature  is  tire  ; "  an«l  let  ns   not 
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■peak  of  that  other  thing  as  water,  but  rather  taj  that 
tueh  nature  u  water ;  *  and  let  us  not  speuk  of  objects  at  all  as 
having  stability  or  erroneously  imagine  ouraelTOs  to  indicate 
aiij  of  them  bj  the  term  ^  this  "  or  ^  that,"'  for  fhtsy  i^r«  too 
volntile  to  be  detained  in  any  such  expressions  as  this*  or  the 
tiature  of  this,  or  the  nature  belonging  to  this,  or  any  other 
form  of  language  which  implies  their  permanence.  We  ttmt 
not  speak  of  them  as  individual  things,  but  rather  say,  of  eadi 
and  all  of  them,  that  there  is  some  such .  uniform  principle 
which  circulates  in  them ;  for  example,  of  fire  we  sliould  say 
that  the  general  principle  is  of  such  a  nature  always,  and  so  of 
eyerything  thnt  has  generation.  The  place  in  which  these 
.^  principles  severally  grow  up,  and  appear,  and  decay,  that 
alone  is  to  be  called  by  the  name  ^  this "  or  ^  that ;  * 
but  that  which  is  of  a  certain  nature,  hot  or  white,  or  their 
opposites,  and  all  that  proceeds  from  them,  are  act  to  be  so 
denominated.  Let  me  make  one  more  attempt  to  explain  my 
meaning  more  clearly.  Suppose  a  person  to  make  all  kinds  of 
figures  of  gold,  and  never  to  cease  transforming  out  of  one  form 
into  all  the  others ;  somebody  points  to  one  of  them  and  asks, 
What  is  that  ?  By  far  the  safest  and  truest  answer  is,  Tliat  is 
gold ;  and  not  to  speak  of  the  triangle  or  of  any  other  figures 
which  are  formed  iu  the  gold  as  haviug  real  exLitence,  inas- 
much as  they  are  in  process  of  change  while  he  is  making  the 
assertion ;  but  if  he  be  willing  to  take  the  general  answer,  it 
is  enough.  And  the  same  may  be  said  of  tlie  universal  nature 
which  receives  all  bodies  —  that  must  be  always  called  the 
same ;  for,  while  receiving  all  things,  she  never  departs  at  all 
from  her  own  nature,  and  never  in  any  way,  or  at  any  time, 
assumes  a  form  like  that  of  the  things  which  enter  into  it,  being 
in  fact  the  natural  recipient  of  all  impressions,  which  is  moved 
and  fashioned  by  them,  and  varies  in  appearance  from  time  to 
time  because  of  them.  Now  the  images  of  realities  which  enter 
in  and  go  out  are  modeled  after  their  patterns  in  a  wonderful 
and  inexplicable  manner,  which  shall  be  hereafter  investigated 
by  us.  But  for  the  present  we  have  only  to  conceive  of  three 
natures :  first,  that  which  is  iu  process  of  generation  ;  secondly, 
that  in  which  the  generation  takes  place ;  and  thirdly,  that  of 
which  the  thin^;  generated  is  the  natural  resemblance.  More- 
over, we  may  liken  the  receiving  principle  to  a  mother,  and  the 
source  or  spring  to  n  father,  and  the  intermediate  nature  to  a 
child ;  and  may   remark  further,  that  if  the  model  is  to  take 
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eTerj  variety  of  form,  then  the  nmtter  in  which  the  model  U 
fashioned,  when  duly  prepared,  must  be  formless,  and  the  forms 
must  come  from  without.  For  if  the  matter  were  like  any  of 
the  supervening  forms,  then  when  any  opposite  or  entirely  dif- 
ferent nature  was  impressed  the  representation  would  be  a  bad 
one,  because  the  matter  would  shine  through.  Wherefore,  that 
which  is  to  receive  all  forms  should  have  no  form ;  as  in  mak- 
ing perfumes  they  first  contrive  that  the  liquid  substance  which 
is  to  receive  the  scent  shall  be  as  inodorous  as  possible.  Or 
as  those  who  wish  to  impress  figures  on  soft  substances  do  not 
allow  any  previous  impression  to  remain,  but  make  the  .. 
surface  as  even  and  smooth  as  possible.  In  the  same  way 
tliat  which  is  to  receive  perpetually  and  through  its  whole  ex- 
tent the  resemblances  of  eternal  beings  ought  to  be  destitute  of 
any  particular  form.  Wherefore,  the  mother  and  receptacle 
of  all  created  and  visible,  and  in  any  way  sensible  things,  is  not 
to  be  termed  earth,  or  air,  or  fire,  or  water,  or  any  of  their 
compounds,  or  any  of  the  elements  out  of  which  they  are  com- 
posed, but  is  an  invisible  and  formless  being  which  receives  all 
things  and  attains  in  an  extraordinary  way  a  portion  of  the 
intelligible,  and  is  most  incomprehensible.  In  saying  this  we 
shall  not  be  far  wrong ;  as  far,  however,  as  we  can  attain  to  a 
knowledge  of  her  from  the  previous  considerations,  we  may 
truly  say  that  fire  is  that  part  of  her  nature  which  is  inflamed, 
and  water  that  which  is  moist,  earth  and  air  being  also  parts, 
as  fiir  as  the  mother  substance  receives  the  impressions  of  them. 

Let  us  consider  this  question  more  precisely.  Is  there  any 
self-existent  fire  ?  and  are  all  those  things  of  which  we  speak 
f  *f-existeut?  or  are  only  those  things  which  we  see,  or  in  some 
,<ay  perceive  through  the  bodily  organs,  truly  existent,  and  no 
jthers  besides  them  ?  And  is  all  that  which  we  call  an  intelli- 
/'gible  essence  nothing  at  all  and  only  a  word  ?  Here  is  a  ques- 
tion which  we  must  not  leave  unexamined  or  undetermined,  or 
afiirm  too  coufidentlj  that  there  can  be  no  decision  ;  neither  must 
we  interpolate  in  our  present  long  discourse  a  digression  as  long, 
but  if  there  hit  a  way  in  which  a  great  principle  may  be  set  forth 
in  a  few  words,  that  will  be  just  what  we  want. 

Thus  I  state  my  view  :  If  mind  and  true  opinion  are  two 
distinct  classes,  then  I  say  that  there  certainly  are  these  self- 
existent  ideas  unperceived  by  sense,  and  apprehended  only  by 
the  mind  ;  but  if,  as  some  say,  true  opinion  differs  in  no  respect 
from  mind,  then  everything   that  we  perceive  through  the   body 
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it  lo  be  eooudered  as  most  retl  and  ceittin.  ■  But  w« 
«fllnB  them  to  be  distinct,  for  they  have  a  distiiiet  or^;fai  iod 
ere  of  a  difflarent  nature,  and  the  one  is  implanted  in  ns  bj  in* 
etroetion,  and  the  other  by  persoasion,  and  the  one  b  .ahvaya 
laoeompanied  by  trae  reason,  and  the  other  is  withoot  reaaoB ; 
the  one  is  not  to  be  moved  by  persuasion,  hot  the  other  n^  be 
'''•asoTed ;  and  lastly,  every  man  may  be  said  to  share  in  the  ooo^ 
.bat  mind  is  shared  only  by  the  gods  nnd  by  very  lew  men. 
'■'".Wherefore,  also,  we  mnst  acknowledge  that  there  is  one  kind  of 
* '  :l^  being  whidi  is  always  the  same,  uncreated  and  indestmcti- 
ble,  never  receiving  anything  into  itself  fh>m  withoatp  nor 
Itself  going  out  to  any  cither,  but  invisible  and  iinperc^rible  by 
any  sense,  and  of  which  the  right  is  granted  to  intelligence  only. 
And  there  is  another  nature  of  the  same  name  with  it,  and  like 
to  it,  perceived  by  sense,  generated,  always  in  motion,  becoming 
in  place  and  again  vanishing  out  of  place,  which  is  apprehended 
by  opinion  and  sense.  And  there  is  a  third  nature,  which  is 
spnce,  and  is  eternal,  and  admits  not  of  destruction,  and  provides 
a  home  ibr  all  created  things,  and  is  perceived  without  the  help 
of  Aense,  by  a  kind  of  spurious  rea.Hon,  and  is  hardly  a  matter 
of  belief,  which  we  behold  a?  in  a  dream,  nnd  say,  that  all  exist- 
ence must  of  necessity  be  in  some  place  and  occupy  a  space,  and 
that  what  is  neither  in  heaven  nor  in  earth  has  no  existenesu 
These  things,  and  others  akin  to  these,  relating  to  the  true  and 
waking  reality  of  nature,  we,  having  only  this  dreamlike  sense 
of  them,  are  unable  to  arow^e  ourselves  truly  to  describe  or  to 
determine.  For  an  ima^e,  not  possessing  that  of  which  the 
image  is,  and  existing  ever  as  the  changing  shadow  of  aome 
other,  must  for  this  reason  be  in  another  [».  e^  in  spacej,  and  in 
some  way  take  hold  of  essence,  or  not  be  at  all.  But  true  and 
exact  reason  vindicating  the  UHture  of  true  being,  maintaina  that 
while  two  things  (».  s.,  the  idea  and  the  image)  are  different  they 
cannot  exist  one  of  them  in  the  other  so  as  to  become  one  and 
also  two  at  the  same  time.  :*  *  • 

Thus  have  I  concisely  given  the  result  of  my  thoughts ;  and 
my  opinion  is  that  being  and  space  and  generation,  these  three, 
in  their  three  manners  existed  before  the  heaven ;  and  that  the 
nurse  of  generation,  moistened  by  water  nnd  inflamed  by  fire,  and 
retreiving  the  various  forms  of  earth  and  air,  and  exjieriencing 
all  the  other  accidents  that  attach  to  them,  took  a  variety 
of  shapes ;  and  being  full  of  powers  which  were  neither  similar 
nor  equally  balanced,  was  never  in  any  part  in  a  state  of  eqiii 
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poise,  but  swaying  UDeveoly  to  aiid  fro,  was  shaken  by  them, 
and  by  its  motioa  again  shook  thorn,  and  the  elements  when 
moyed  were  divided  like  the  grain  shaken  and  winnowed  by  fima 
and  other  instruments  used  in  the  threshing  of  com,  when  the 
close  and  heavy  particleti  are  borne  away  and  settle  in  one  direc- 
tion, and  the  loose  and  light  fwrticles  in  another.  In  this  .f. 
manner  the  four  kinds  or  elements  were  then  shaken  by 
the  recipient  matter  which  was  itself  moved,  and  like  a  winnow- 
ing machine  separated  off  the  elements  most  unlike  frum  one 
another,  and  thrust  the  similar  elements  together.  Wherefore 
aliio  these  had  different  places  before  tlie  universe  tliut  was 
arranged  out  of  them  came  into  being.  And  at  first  all  things 
were  without  reason  and  measure.  But  when  the  world  began 
to  get  into  order,  first  fire  and  water  and  earth  and  air,  having 
only  certain  faint  traces  of  themselves,  and  being  altogether  such 
as  everything  may  be  expected  to  be  in  the  absence  of  Grod 
—  tlus,  I  say,  being  tlieir  nature,  Grod  fiishioned  them  by  form 
and  number.  Let  us  always,  and  in  all  that  we  say,  hold  that 
God  made  them  as  fiir  as  possible  the  fairest  and  best,  out  of 
things  which  were  not  fair  and  good.  And  now  I  wUl  endeavor 
to  show  you  the  disposition  and  generation  of  them  by  an  unao- 
customed  argument,  which  however  you  will  be  able  to  follow, 
fur  the  methods  which  I  must  use  will  be  those  with  which  your 
education  has  made  you  familiar. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  as  is  evident  to  all,  fire  and  earth  and 
water  and  air  are  bodies.  And  every  sort  of  body  possesses 
solidity,  and  every  solid  must  necessarily  be  contained  in  planes ; 
and  the  plane  rectilinear  figure  is  composed  of  triangles ;  and  all 
triangles  are  originally  of  two  kinds,  both  of  which  are  made  up 
of  one  right  and  two  acute  angles ;  oue  of  them  has  at  either 
end  of  the  base  the  half  of  a  right  angle  which  is  divided  by 
equal  sides,  while  in  the  other  unequal  parts  of  a  right  angle  are 
divided  by  unequal  sides.  These,  then,  we  assume  to  be  the 
original  elements  of  fire  and  the  other  bodies,  as  we  affirm,  pro- 
ceeding by  a  combination  of  probability  with  demoDstratiou  ;  but 
the  principles  which  are  prior  to  these  God  only  knows,  and  he 
of  men  whom  God  loves.  And  ueit  we  have  to  determine  what 
are  the  four  most  beautiful  bodies  which  are  unlike  one  another, 
and  yet  in  some  instances  capable  of  resolution  into  oue  another; 
and  when  we  have  discovered  this,  we  shall  know  the  true  origin 
of  earih  and  fire  and  the  proportionate  and  intermediate  elements. 

And  then  we  sli;dl  not  be  willing'  to  allow  that  there  arc  visihio 
\()r..  iL  35 
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bodies  fiurer  than  these,  haying  distinct  kinds.  *  •  Wlierefore  We 
miut  endeavor  to  join  together  these  fonr  forms  of  bodies  wUoh 
excel  in  beaa^,  and  be  able  to  say  that  we  ha?e  snfllcientlj 
apprehended  their  nature.  Of  the  two  triangles,  the  isosceles 
. .     has  one  form  only ;  the  sciileue  or  uneqmil-sided  has  en 

infinite  number.  Of  the  infinite  forms  we  must  select  the  ' 
most  beautiful,  if  we  are  to  proceed  in  due  onler.  '•  But  if  any 
one  ean  show  a  more  beautifiil  form  for  the  composition  of  theee 
bodies,  he  shall  carry  off  the  pnlm,  not  as  nn  enemy  but  as  e' 
fHend.  Now,  the  one  which  we  maintun  to  be  Uie  most  beau- 
tiful of  all  the  many  figures  of  triangles  (and  we  need  not  speak 
of  the  others)  is  that  of  wbich  the  double  fonns  an  equilateral 
triangle ;  the  reason  of  this  would  be  long  to  tell ;  he  who  dis* 
proves  the  foot  and  proves  that  this  is  otherwise  is  entitled  ta 
a  friendly  victory.  Then  let  us  choose  two  triangles,  out  of 
which  fire  and  other  bodies  have  been  constructed,  the  one  isos- 
celes, the  other  having  a  longer  side,  the  squnre  of  which  is  three 
limes  as  great  as  the  square  of  the  leaser  side. 

Now  is  the  time  to  explain  what  was  before  obscurely  said ; 
there  was  an  error  in  imagining  that  all  the  four  elements  miglit 
be  genenited  by  and  into  one  another ;  this,  I  say,  was  wrong, 
for  there  are  generated  from  the  triangles  which  we  have  taken 
four  kinds  —  three  from  the  one  which  has  the  sides  unequal ; 
the  fourth  alone  is  framed  out  of  the  isosceles  triangle.  Hence 
they  cannot  all  be  resolved  into  one  another,  or  compounded  into 
larger  out  of  smaller  bodies,  or  the  reverse.  But  three  of  them 
can  be  thus  resolved  and  compounded,  for  they  all  spring  from 
one,  and  when  the  greater  bodies  are  dissolved,  many  small 
bodies  will  spring  up  out  of  them  and  take  their  own  proper 
figures ;  or,  again,  when  many  small  bodies  are  distributed  in 
triangles,  a  single  number  will  unite  them  into  one  large  mass  of 
another  kind.  So  much  for  their  passage  into  one  another.  I 
have  now  to  speak  of  their  several  kinds,  and  show  out  of  what 
combinations  of  numbers  each  of  them  was  formed.  The  first 
kind  will  be  that  which  is  smallest,  and  its  element  is  that 
triangle  which  has  its  hypothenuse  twice  the  lesser  side.  When 
two  such  triangles  are  joined  at  the  diagonal,  and  this  is  repeated 
three  times,  and  the  triangles  rest  their  diagonals  and  shorter 
sides  on  the  same  point  as  a  centre,  a  single  equilateral  triangle 
is  formed  out  of  six  triangles,  and  four  equilateral  triangles,  if  put 
^.      together,  make  out  of  every  three  plane  angles  one  solid 

angle  [=  two  right  angles],  which  is  nearest  to  the  must 
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obtase  of  plane  angles ;  and  out  of  the  combinations  of  these  four 
angles  arises  the  first  solid  form  which  distribmes  into  equal  and 
similar  parts  the  whole  surfiice.  The  second  species  of  solid  is 
formed  out  of  the  same  triangles,  wliich  unite  as  eight  equilateral 
triangles  and  form  one  solid  angle  out  of  four  plane  angles,  and 
out  of  six  such  angles  the  second  body  is  completed.  And  th)) 
third  bodj  is  made  up  of  120  triangular  elements,  forming  twelve 
solid  angles,  each  of  them  included  in  five  plane  equilateml  trinn* 
gles,  having  altogether  twenty  bases,  each  of  which  is  an  equi- 
lateral triangle.  The  one  element  [that  is,  the  triangle  with  uft-  ' 
equal  sides]  having  generated  these  figures,  generates  no  more  ; 
but  the  triangle  which  has  equal  Hides  produces  the  fourth  ele- 
mentary figure,  which  is  compounded  of  them  by  fours,  joining 
their  right  angle.^  in  a  centre,  and  forming  one  equilateral  quad- 
rangle. Six  of  these  united  form  eight  solid  angles,  each  of  which 
is  mode  by  the  aimbination  of  three  plane  right  angles  ;  the  figure 
of  the  body  thus  composed  is  a  cube,  having  six  plane  quad- 
rangular equilateral  bases.  There  was  yet  a  fifth  combination 
which  Grod  used  in  the  delineation  of  the  universe. 

Now,  he  who,  reflecting  on  all  this,  inquires  whether  the 
worlds  lure  to  be  regarded  ns  infinite  or  finite,  will  l)e  of  opinion 
that  the  notion  of  their  infinity  Lh  characteristic  of  a  very  in- 
definite and  ignorant  mind.  There  is,  however,  more  reason  in 
doubting  whether  they  are  to  be  truly  regarded  a<«  one  or  five. 
My  opinion  is  that  they  are  one,  and  this  I  deem  probable  ;  an- 
other, regarding  the  question  from  another  point  of  view,  may 
be  of  another  mind.  But,  leaving  this  inquiry,  let  us  proceed 
to  distribute  the  elementary  forms,  which  have  now  been  created 
in  idea,  among  the  four  elements. 

To  earth,  tiien,  let  us  assign  the  cubical  form  ;  for  earth  is 
the  most  immovable  of  the  four  and  the  most  easily  modeled 
of  all  bodies,  and  that  which  has  the  most  stable  bases  must  of 
necessity  be  of  such  a  nature.  Now,  of  the  triangles  which  we 
mentioned  at  first,  that  which  is  of  equal  sides  is  by  nature 
more  stable  than  that  which  has  unequal  sides ;  and  of  the 
compound  figures  which  are  formed  out  of  either,  the  plane 
equilateral  quadrangle  has  a  more  stable  and  necessary  basis 
than  the  equiiatt-ral  triangle,  botli  in  the  whole  and  in  tlie  parts. 
Wherefore,  iu  a-^signing  this  figure  to  earth,  we  adhere  to  -« 
probability  ;  and  to  water  we  assign  that  one  of  the  re- 
niairiiug  forms  whicli  is  the  mo-t  immoval)le  ;  and  th<^  most 
movable  to  tire  ;  and  to  nir  that  whicii  is  intermediate   betweeu 
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them.  AI90  we  astign  the  smallest  body  to  fire»  und  the 
est  to  water,  and  the  intermediate  body  to  air;  and,  a^io» 
the  acntest  body  to  fire,  and  the  next  in  acnteness  to  air,  and 
the  third  to  water.  Of  all  these  elements,  that  whidi  has 
the  fewest  bases  must  necessarily  be  the  most  movable  and  the 
acntest  and  most  penetrating  in  every  direction  ;  and  most  also 
be  the  lightest  as  being  composed  of  the  smallest  namber  of 
similar  ptutides :  and  the  second  body  has  similar  propertiea  m 
a  second  d^rree,  and  the  third  body  in  the  third  degree.  L0I 
i€  be  agreed,  then,  both  according  to  strict  reason  and  aooording 
to  probability,  that  the  solid  form  of  the  pyramid  is  the  mgaaaX 
element  and  seed  of  fire ;  and  let  ns  assign  tiie  second  eleneat 
in  the  order  of  generation  to  air,  and  the  third  to  water.  We 
most  imagine  all  these  to  be  so  small  that  no  single  particle  of 
any  of  the  four  kinds  is  seen  by  us  on  account  of  their  sdmH- 
uess :  but  when  many  of  them  are  collected  together  the  aggre- 
gate is  seen.  And  the  ratios  of  their  numbers,  motions,  and 
other  properties,  everywhere  the  God,  as  &r  as  necessi^  eon* 
sented  and  allowed,  has  exactly  perfected,  and  harmonized  tbem 
all  in  due  proportion. 

From  all  that  we  have  just  been  saying,  the  most  probaUe 
result  IS  as  follows :  eanh,  meeting  with  fire  and  dissolved 
by  its  sharpness,  is  borne  hither  and  thither,  either  by  dissolu- 
tion in  the  fire  itself  or  in  the  air  or  in  the  water,  until  its 
parts,  meeting  together  and  mutually  harmonizing,  again  be- 
come earth,  for  they  can  never  take  any  other  form.  But 
water,  when  divided  by  fire  or  by  air,  on  reuniting,  becomes 
one  part  fire  and  two  parts  air;  and  a  single  volume  of  air 
divided  becomes  two  of  fire.  Again,  when  a  small  body  of  fire 
is  contained  in  a  larger  l)ody  of  air  or  water  or  earth,  and  both 
are  moving,  and  the  fire  struggling  is  overcome  and  deoom* 
posed,  then  two  volumes  of  fire  form  one  volume  of  air ;  and 
when  air  is  overcome  and  cut  up  into  small  pieces,  two  and  a 
half  parts  of  air  are  condensed  into  one  part  of  water.  Lei  ua 
consider  the  matter  in  this  way  again.  When  one  of  the  other 
..  elements  is  fastened  upon  by  the  fire,  and  is  cut  by  the 
sharpness  of  its  angles  and  sides,  it  coalesces  with  the  fire, 
and  then  ceases  to  be  cut  by  tbem  any  longer.  For  among 
bodies  which  are  similar  and  uniform,  none  cnn  change  or  be 
changed  by  another  of  the  same  class  and  in  the  same  siate. 
But  in  the  process  of  transition,  and  during  tlie  confiiot  of  the 
weaker  with   the  stronger,  the    dissolution  continues.     Again, 
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smaller  bodies  detained  iu  larger  ones,  the  few  encompassed  by 
the  many,  which  are  in  process  of  decomposition  and  eztinctioui 
onlj  cease  from  their  tendency  to  extinction  when  they  consent 
to  pass  into  the  conquering  nature,  and  fire  becomes  air  and  air 
water.  But  if  one  kind  of  bodies  goes  and  does  battle  against 
bodies  of  another  kind,  the  process  of  dissolution  continues  until 
they  are  completely  ejected  and  dissolved,  and  make  their 
escape  to  the  kindred  element,  or  else*  being  overootne  and 
araimilated  to  the  conquering  power,  they  remain  and  dwell 
witli  their  victors,  and  from  being  many  become  one.  And 
owing  to  these  affections,  all  things  are  changing  their  place, 
for  the  motion  of  the  receiving  principle  distributes  the  multi- 
tude of  classes  into  their  natural  places ;  but  those  things  which 
become  unlike  themselves  and  like  other  things  are  hurried 
by  the  concussion  into  the  place  of  the  things  which  they  re- 
semble. 

Now  all  unmixed  and  primary  bodies  are  produced  by  these 
causes.  As  to  the  subordinate  species  which  are  included  in 
the  greater  kinds,  they  are  to  be  attributed  to  the  various  con- 
stitutions of  the  two  original  triangles.  For  these  differ  in 
magnitude,  and  are  larger  and  smaller  and  have  as  many  sizes 
as  there  are  differences  of  species.  Hence  when  mingled  with 
themselves  and  with  one  another  they  are  infinite  in  their 
diversity,  which  those  who  would  arrive  at  the  probable  reason 
of  nature  ought  duly  to  study. 

Unless  a  person  comes  to  an  understanding  about  the  nature 
and  conditions  of  rest  and  motion,  he  will  meet  with  many  diffi- 
culties in  the  discussion  which  follows.  Something  has  been 
said  of  this  matter  already,  and  something  more  remains  to  be 
said,  which  is,  that  motion  never  exists  in  equipoise.  For  to 
conceive  that  anything  can  be  moved  without  a  mover  is  hard 
or  indeed  impossible,  and  equally  impossible  to  conceive  that 
there  can  be  a  mover  without  somethincr  that  will  be  moved : 
motion  cannot  exist  where  thesH  are  wanting,  for  these  to  be  iu 
equipoise  is  impossible,  and  therefore  we  assign  rest  to  equi- 
poise and  motion  to  the  want  of  equipoise ;  and  inequality  is  the 
cause  of  the  nature  which  is  wanting  in  equipoise.  Of  this  ^.^ 
inequality  we  have  already  described  the  origin.  But 
there  still  remains  the  question,  why  things  when  divided  after 
their  kinds  do  not  cease  from  motion  and  transition  from  one 
into  another;  this  we  will  now  proceed  to  explain.  The  revo- 
lution of  the   universe  in  which   are  comprehended  jiil  nut'ire^. 
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being  circular  and  having  a  tendency  to  unite  with  itself,  eoiiH 
presses  all  tilings  and  will  not  allow  any  place  to  be  left  touL 
Wherefore,  al^o,  fire  above  all  things  penetrates  everywhere, 
and  air  next,  as  being  next  in  rarity  of  the  elements ;  and  the 
rest  in  like  manner  penetrate  according  to  their  degrees  of 
rarity.  For  those  things  which  are  composed  of  the  largest 
particles  have  the  largest  void  left  in  their  oompositioos,  and 
those  which  are  composed  of  the  smallest  partides  have  the 
least.  And  the  tendency  towards  condensation  thrusts  the 
smaller  particles  into  the  interstices  of  the  larger.  And  thus, 
when  the  small  parts  are  placed  side  by  side  with  the  larger, 
and  the  lesser  divide  the  greater  and  the  greater  unite  the 
lesser,  all  the  elements  are  borne  up  and  down  and  every  way 
towards  their  own  places  ;  for  the  change  in  the  size  of  each 
changes  their  position  in  space.  And  these  causes  generate  an 
inequality  which  is  always  maintained,  and  is  continimlly  creat- 
ing a  perpetual  motion  of  the  elements  in  all  time. 

In  the  next  place  we  have  to  consider  that  there  are  divers 
kinds  of  fire.  There  nre,  for  example,  first,  fiame ;  and  sec- 
ondly, those  emanations  of  fiame  which  do  not  burn  but  only 
give  light  to  the  eyes  ;  thirdly,  the  remains  of  fire,  which  are 
seen  in  things  red-hot  afler  the  fiame  has  been  extinguished. 
There  are  similar  differences  in  the  air ;  of  which  the  brightest 
part  is  called  the  ether,  as  the  most  turbid  sort  of  air  is  called 
mist  and  darkness  ;  and  there  are  various  other  nameless  kinds 
which  are  formed  by  the  inequality  of  the  triangles.  Water, 
again,  admits  in  the  first  place  of  a  division  into  two  kinds  ;  the 
one  liquid  and  the  other  fusile.  The  liquid  kind  is  composed 
of  the  small  and  unequal  particles  of  water ;  and  moves  itself 
and  is  moved  by  other  bodies  because  of  the  inequality  of  the 
particles  and  the  shape  of  the  figure  ;  whereas  the  fusile  kind 
being  formed  uf  large  and  equal  elements  is  more  stable  thr^n 
the  other,  and  is  solid  and  compact  by  reason  of  its  equability. 
But  when  fire  gets  in  and  dissolves  and  destroys  the  equability, 
it  becomes  more  movable,  and  when  capable  of  motion  is  re* 
pelled  by  the  neighboring  air  and  spread  upon  the  earth ;  and 
.q  this  dissolutfon  of  the  solid  masses  is  called  melting,  and 
the  spreading  out  upon  the  earth  is  called  flowing.  When 
the  fice  goes  out  again  it  does  not  pass  into  a  vacuum,  but  into 
the  neighboring  air ;  and  the  air  which  is  displaced  forces  to- 
gether the  liquid  and  still  movable  mass  into  the  place  which 
was  occupied  by  the  fire,  and  mingles  it  with  itself.     Thus  com- 
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pressed  the  mass  resames  its  equability,  and  is  again  at  unitj 
with  itself,  because  the  fire  which  was  the  author  of  tiie  iii- 
equalitj  has  retreated ;  and  this  departure  of  the  fire  is  called 
cooling,  and  the  coining  together  which  follows  upon  it  is 
termed  oongealment«  Of  all  the  kinds  termed  fusile,  that 
which  is  the  densest  and  is  formed  out  of  the  finest  and  mo^t 
equable  parts  is  that  most  precious  possession  which  is  called 
gold,  and  is  hardened  by  filtration  tlirough  rock  ;  this  is  unique 
in  kind,  and  has  a  bright  and  yellow  color.  A  matrix  of  gold, 
which  is  so  dense  as  to  be  verj  hard,  and  is  blackened,  is  termed 
adamant.  There  is  also  another  kind  which  has  parts  nearly 
like  gold,  and  of  which  there  are  several  species ;  this,  wiiich  is 
denser  than  gold,  and  contains  but  a  small  and  fine  portion  of 
earth,  and  is  therefore  harder,  and  yet  because  of  the  great  in- 
terstices within  is  lighter,  is  a  sort  of  bright  and  condensed 
fluid,  and  when  made  into  a  mass  is  called  bra-^s  (?).  There  is 
an  alloy  of  earth  mingled  with  it,  and  when  the  two  parts  grow 
old  and  are  disunited,  this  comes  out  in  the  form  of  what  is 
called  rust.  The  remaining  phenomena  of  the  same  kind  there 
will  be  no  difficulty  in  reasoning  out  by  the  method  of  proba- 
bilities. A  man  may  sometimes  set  aside  the  arguments  about 
eternal  things,  and  for  recreation  turn  to  (X)nsider  the  truths  of 
generation  which  are  probable  only ;  thus  he  attains  a  pleasure 
not  to  be  repeated  of,  and  makes  for  himself  during  his  life  a 
wise  and  moderate  pastime.  Let  us  continue  to  grant  our- 
selves this  indulgence,  and  recount  the  series  of  probabilities 
which  follows  next  in  order. 

The  water  which  is  mingled  with  fire  being  of  that  sort  which 
is  ^\\e  and  liquid,  is  called  liquid,  because  of  its  motion  and  the 
way  in  which  it  rolls  upon  the  earth  ;  and  soft,  because  its  bases 
give  way  and  are  less  stable  than  those  of  earth.  This,  when 
separated  from  fire  and  air  and  isolated,  becomes  more  equable, 
and  by  their  retirement  is  compressed  into  itself;  and  when  thus 
compressed  above  the  earth  is  called  hail,  and  when  on  the  earth, 
ice  ;  and  that  which  is  congealed  in  a  less  degree  and  is  only  half 
solid,  when  above  the  earth  is  called  snow,  and  when  upon  the 
enrih,  and  condensed  from  dew,  hoar-frost.  Then,  again,  there 
are  the  numerous  kinds  of  water  which  have  been  mingled  with 
one  another,  and  are  distilled  through  plants  which  grow  in  the 
earth ;  and  this  class  is  called  by  the  general  name  of  ^^ 
jnices  or  saps.  The  unequal  admixture  of  these  fluids 
en  ates  a  variety  of  species  :  most  of  which   are  nameless,  but 
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four  which  are  of  a  fiery  nature,  are  dearly  disdnguuhed  and 
have  DHines.  First,  there  ia  wine,  which  warms  the  toal  as  well 
as  the  body ;  secondly,  there  is  the  oily  nature,  which  is  smooth 
and  divides  the  light  of  vision,  and  for  this  reasoo  is  bright  and 
shining  and  of  a  glisstening  appearance,  including  pitch,  the  jmoe 
of  the  otstor  berry,  oil,  and  other  things  of  a  like  nature  ;  also, 
thirdly,  there  is  the  diffusive  class,  which  produce  sweetness 
extending  as  far  as  the  passages  of  the  month ;  these  are  in- 
cluded under  the  general  name  of  honey:  and  lastly  there  is 
opium  (?),  which  differs  from  all  other  juices,  and  is  a  frothy 
liquid  having  a  burning  quality  which  dissolves  the  flesh. 

As  to  the  kinds  of  earth,  tliat  which  is  filtered  through  water 
passes  into  stone  in  the  following  manner:  the  water  which 
mixes  with  the  earth  aud  is  broken  up  in  the  process,  passes 
into  air,  and  taking  this  form  mounts  into  its  own  place.  And 
as  there  is  no  vacuum  the  neighboring  air  is  thrust  out,  and 
this  being  heavy  and  diffused  aud  coagulated  around  the  mass 
of  earth,  violently  compresses  it  and  drives  it  into  the  vacant 
space  from  whence  the  new  air  bad  come  up  ;  and  the  earth 
when  compressed  by  the  air  into  an  indissoluble  union  with 
water  becomes  rock.  The  fairer  sort  is  that  which  is  made  up 
of  equal  and  similar  parts  and  is  transparent ;  that  which  has 
the  opposite  qualities  is  inferior.  But  when  all  the  watery  part 
is  suddenly  drawn  out  by  fire,  a  more  brittle  substance  is 
formed,  to  which  we  give  the  name  of  pottery.  Sometimes  also 
the  moi^tuni  may  remain,  and  the  earth  which  has  been  fused 
by  fire  becomes,  when  cool,  a  stone  of  a  black  color.  A  like 
separation  of  the  water  may  occur  in  substances  composed  of 
finer  particles  of  earth,  and  of  a  briny  nature,  and  then  a  half- 
solid  body  is  formed,  soluble  in  water  —  either  nitre  which  is 
used  for  purifying  oil  and  earth,  or  else  salt,  which  iiarmonizcs 
so  well  in  the  combinations  of  the  palate,  and  is,  as  the  law 
testifies,  a  substance  dear  to  the  gods.  The  compounds  of 
earth  and  water  are  not  soluble  by  water,  but  by  fire  only,  and 
for  this  reason,  —  neither  fire  nor  air  melt  masses  of  earth  ; 
this  is  owing  to  the  smalluess  of  their  particles,  which  enables 
them  easily  to  penetrate  the  larger  interstices  of  earth  without 
violence ;  and  they  leave  the  earth  unmelted  and  undissolved. 
^.  but  the  particles  of  water  being  larger  force  a  passage  and 
dissolve  and  melt  the  earth.  £arth  when  not  thus  con- 
solidated by  force  is  dissolved  by  water  only  ;  when  consolida- 
ted, by  nothing  but   fire  ;  this  is  the  only  body  which  can  find 
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an  entrance.  The  cohesion  of  water  again  when  very  strong 
ia  dissolved  by  fire  only  —  when  weaker,  then  either  by  air  or 
fire  —  the  former  entering  the  interstices,  and  tlie  latter  pene- 
trating even  to  the  triangles.  But  nothing  can  dissolve  air 
when  strongly  condensed,  which  does  not  reach  the  elements  or 
triangles ;  or  if  not  strongly  condensed,  then  only  fire  can  dis- 
solve it.  As  to  bodies  composed  of  earth  and  water,  while  the 
water  occupies  the  vacant  interstices  of  the  earth  and  holds 
them  compacted  together,  the  drcumfiuent  particles  of  water 
finding  no  entrance  leave  the  entire  miiss  unaffected ;  but  the 
particles  of  fire  entering  into  the  iiiterstici*s  of  the  water,  do  to 
the  air  as  the  water  does  to  the  earth,  and  are  the  sole  causes 
of  the  compound  body  of  earth  und  water  liquefying  and  becom- 
ing fluid.  Now  these  bodies  are  of  two  kinds ;  some  of  theio, 
such  as  glass  and  the  fusible  sort  of  stones,  have  less  water  than 
they  have  earth ;  on  the  other  hand,  substances  of  the  nature  of 
wax  and  incense  have  more  of  water  entering  into  their  com- 
position. 

I  have  thus  set  forth  the  various  forms  and  classes  of  bodies 
as  they  are  diversified  by  their  combinations  and  changes  into 
one  another,  and  now  I  must  endeavor  to  show  how  the  feel- 
ings are  produced  with  which  they  impress  us.  In  the  first 
place,  the  bodies  which  I  have  been  describing  are  necessarily 
objects  of  sense.  But  we  have  not  yet  considered  the  origin 
of  flesh,  or  what  belongs  to  flesh,  or  that  piirt  of  the  soul  which 
is  mortal.  And  these  things  cannot  be  explained  without  also 
explaining  the  perceptions  of  sense  ;  nor  can  the  latter  be  fully 
explained  without  these :  and  yet  to  explain  them  together  is 
hardly  possible,  for  which  reason  we  must  explain  one  first,  and 
then  proceed  to  the  other.  In  order,  then,  that  the  inquiry 
may  proceed  regularly,  let  us  begin  by  speaking  of  the  affec- 
tions which  equally  concern  body  and  soul. 

First,  let  us  see  why  we  say  that  fire  is  hot,  reasoning  from 
the  dividing  or  cutting  power  which  it  exercises  on  our  bodies. 
We  all  of  us  feel  that  fire  is  sharp ;  and  we  may  further  con- 
sider the  fineness  of  the  sides,  and  the  sharpness  of  the  angles, 
and  the  smallness  of  the  particles,  and  the  swiftness  of  the 
motion  ;  all  this  makes  the  action  of  fire  violent  and  sharp,  and 
enables  it  to  cut  whatever  it  meets.  And  we  must  not  forget 
that  the  original  figure  of  fire  [i.  «.,  the  pyramid],  more  ^„ 
than  any  other  form,  has  a  dividing  power  which  cuts  our 
bodies  into  small  pieces,  and  thus  naturally  produces  that  affec- 
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tiou  to  which  we  give  the  name  of  heat,  which  is  derived  from 
this  {0€pfjLo^,  cp.  Otplita^  K€pfiaTLita).  Now,  the  opposite  of  this 
is  sufficieutly  manitesty  jet  for  the  sake  of  oorapleteiieM  maj 
here  be  added.  For  in  the  ciise  of  moist  natures  which  have 
to  do  with  the  body,  the  larger  particles  entering  in  and  driving 
out  the  lesser,  but  not  being  able  to  take  their  places  comprera 
the  moist  principle  in  us,  which,  from  being  unequid  and  dis- 
turbed, is  forced  bj  them  into  a  state  of  rest  and  equability, 
and  made  to  coagulate  hj  pressure.  Whereas  things  broaght 
together  contrary  to  nature  are  naturally  at  war,  and  repel  one 
another ;  and  to  this  war  and  convulsion  the  name  of  shivering 
and  trembling  is  given ;  and  the  whole  affection  and  the  cause 
of  the  affection  are  both  termed  cold.  That  is  called  hard  to 
which  our  flesh  yields,  and  soft  widch  yields  to  our  flesh  ;  and 
things  are  also  termed  hard  and  soft  relatively  to  one  another. 
That  which  yields  has  a  small  base  ;  but  that  whicli  rests  on 
quadrangular  bases  is  firmly  posed  and  offers  the  greatest  re- 
sistance, and  is  also  that  which  is  the  most  compact  and  there- 
fore repellent.  The  nature  of  the  light  and  the  heavy  will  be 
best  understood  when  examined  in  connection  with  our  notions 
of  above  and  below ;  for  it  is  quite  wrong  to  suppose  that  the 
miiverse  is  parted  into  two  regions,  separate  from  and  opposite 
to  each  other,  the  one  a  lower  one  to  which  all  tilings  tend 
which  have  any  bulk,  and  an  upper  one  to  which  things  only 
ascend  against  their  ^ill.  For  as  the  universe  is  a  globe,  all 
the  extremities  being  equidistant  from  the  centre  are  equally 
extremities,  and  the  centre  which  is  equidistant  from  them  is 
equally  to  be  regarded  as  the  opposite  of  them  all.  Such  being 
the  nature  of  the  world,  when  a  person  says  that  anything  is 
above  and  below,  may  he  not  justly  be  charged  with  using  an 
improper  expression  ?  For  the  centre  of  the  world  cannot  be 
rightly  called  either  above  or  below,  but  is  the  centre  and  noth- 
ing else ;  and  the  circumference  is  not  the  centre,  and  has  in 
no  one  part  a  greater  tendency  to  the  centre  than  in  any  of  the 
opposite  parts.  Indeed,  when  the  parts  are  in  every  direction 
similar,  how  can  one  rightly  give  them  names  which  imply 
CO  opposition  ?  For  if  there  were  any  solid  body  in  equipoise 
at  the  centre  of  the  universe,  it  could  not  be  carried  to  any 
of  the  extremes  on  account  of  their  perfect  similarity ;  and  if  a 
person  were  to  go  round  it  in  a  circle,  he  would  often,  when 
standing  at  the  antipodes,  speak  of  the  same  as  above  and  below ; 
for,  as  I  was  suying  just  now,  to  speak  of  the  whole  which  is  in 
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the  form  of  a  globe  as  having:  one  part  above  and  anotlier  below 
is  not  like  a  sensible  man.  The  reason  why  these  terms  are  used, 
and  the  cases  in  which  thej  are  ordinarily  applied  bj  as  to  the 
division  of  the  heavens,  maj  be  elucidated  bj  the  following  sup- 
position :  If  a  person  were  to  stand  in  that  part  of  the  universe 
which  is  the  appointed  place  of  fire,  and  where  there  is  the 
great  mass  of  fire  to  which  fiery  bodies  gather  —  if,  I  saj,  he 
were  to  ascend  thither,  and,  having  the  power  to  do  this,  were 
to  abstract  particles  of  fire  and  put  them  in  scales  and  weigh 
them,  and  then,  raising  the  balance,  were  to  draw  the  fire  by* 
force  towards  the  uncongenial  element  of  the  air,  it  would  be 
very  evident  that  the  smaller  mass  wonld  yield  more  readily 
than  the  larger ;  for  when  two  things  are  simultaneously  raised 
by  one  and  the  same  power,  the  smaller  body  must  necessarily 
yield  to  the  superior  power  with  less  reluctance  than  the 
lan;(*r ;  and  the  larger  body  is  called  henvy  and  said  to  tend 
downwards,  and  the  smaller  body  is  called  light  and  said  to 
tend  upwards.  And  we  may  detect  ourselves  who  are  upon 
the  earth  doing  precisely  the  same  thing.  For  we  often  sepa- 
rate earthy  natures,  and  sometimes  we  draw  the  earth  itself 
into  the  uncongenial  element  of  air  by  force  and  contrary  to 
nature,  both  tending  to  cling  to  their  native  element.  But  that 
which  is  smaller  yields  to  the  impulse  given  by  us  towards  the 
dissimilar  elements  more  easily  thai)  the  larger ;  and  the  former 
we  call  light  and  the  place  towards  which  it  U  impelled  we  call 
above,  and  the  contrary  state  and  place  we  call  heavy  and 
below  respectively.  These  must  necessarily  differ  from  one 
another,  because  the  principal  masses  of  the  difierent  elements 
hold  oppoMte  positions ;  for  that  which  is  light  in  the  one  place 
is  opposed  to  that  which  is  light  in  the  other,  and  the  heavy  to 
the  heavy,  and  that  which  is  below  to  that  which  is  below,  and 
that  which  is  above  to  that  which  is  above ;  and  in  their  vari- 
ous states  of  being  and  becoming  they  will  all  be  found  to  be 
contrary  and  transverse  and  in  every  way  diverse  in  relation  to 
one  another.  And  about  all  of  them  this  has  to  be  considered ; 
—  that  the  tendencv  of  each  towards  the  kindred  elements 
makes  the  body  which  is  moved  heavy,  and  the  place  towards 
which  the  motion  tends  below,  and  of  things  which  are  in  a 
contrary  position  the  contrary  is  true.  Such  are  the  cmises 
which  we  assign  to  these  phenomena.  As  to  the  soft,  and  the 
rough,  every  one  who  sees  them  will  be  able  to  explain  the 
reason  of  them  to  another.      For  roughness  is  hnrdne^s  mingled 
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with  inequality,  and  smoothness  is  prodaced  by  the  joint  efleot 
of  quality  and  density. 

g..  The  most  important  of  the  affections  which  concern  the 

whole  body  remains  to  be  considered.  This  is  the  caose 
of  pleasure  and  pain  in  the  things  which  we  have  mentioned^ 
and  in  all  other  things  which  are  perceived  by  sense  through 
the  parts  of  the  body,  and  have  pleasures  and  pains  consequent 
upon  them.  Let  us  imagine  the  causes  of  every  affection, 
whether  of  sense  or  not,  to  be  of  the  following  nature,  remetn* 
bering  that  we  have  already  distinguished  between  the  nature 
which  moves  and  that  which  is  immovable ;  for  this  is  the 
direction  in  which  we  must  hunt  the  prey  which  we  mean  to 
take.  A  body  which  is  easily  moved  on  receiving  any  slight 
impression  communictites  this  to  the  parts  af!ected,  and  those  to 
other  parts  in  an  ever  widening  circle,  until  at  last  reaching  the 
principle  of  mind  they  aimounce  the  power  of  the  agent.  Rut 
a  body  of  the  opposite  kind,  being  at  rest,  and  having  no  circu- 
lar motion,  is  alone  afftfCted,  and  doe^  not  move  any  of  the 
neighboring  parts ;  and  thus  the  parts  not  distributing  their  first 
impression  to  other  parts,  having  no  effect  of  motion  on  the 
whole  animal,  produce  no  effect  on  the  patient.  This  is  true  of 
the  bones  and  hair  and  other  more  earthy  parts  of  the  human 
body  ;  whereas  what  was  said  above  relates  mainly  to  sight  and 
hearing,  because  they  have  in  them  the  greatest  force  of  fire 
and  air.  Now,  we  must  conceive  of  pleasure  and  pain  in  this 
way.  An  impression  produced  in  us  contniry  to  nature  and 
violent,  if  sudden,  is  painful ;  and,  again,  the  sudden  return  to 
nature  is  pleasant,  and  that  which  is  gentle  and  gi*adMal  is  im- 
perceptible and  vice  versa.  The  affection  which  is  easily  pro- 
duced is  most  readily  perceived,  and  not  accompanied  by  pleas- 
ure or  pain  ;  as,  for  example,  the  afiections  of  sight  itself  which 
has  been  already  said  to  be  in  the  day-time  a  body  in  close 
union  with  ns ;  for  in  the  use  of  sight  cuttings  and  burnings 
and  other  affections  do  not  produce  pain,  nor,  again,  is  there 
pleasure  when  the  sight  returns  to  its  natural  state  ;  but  the 
strongest  and  clearest  perceptions  are  produced  in  as  far  as  the 
sense  is  affected  and  in  proportion  as  liie  sight  itself  meets  ob- 
jects ;  for  there  is  no  such  thing  as  violence  either  in  the  com- 
position or  division  of  sight.  But  bodies  which  are  formed  of 
larger  particles  yield  to  the  agent  only  with  a  struggle ;  and 
then  they  impart  their  motions  to  the  whole  and  cause  pleasure 
and  pain  —  pain  when  nlienatcid  from  their  natural  conditions. 
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and  pleasure  when  restored  to  them.  Thiogs  which  ex-  ^. 
perience  gradual  wiihdrawings  and  emptjings  of  theu*  na- 
ture, and  great  and  sudden  replenishments,  &11  to  perceive  the 
emptying,  and  do  perceive  the  replenishment ;  tliese  occasion 
no  pain,  hut  the  greatest  pleasure  to  the  mortal  part  of  the 
human  soul,  as  is  manifest  in  the  case  of  perfumes.  But  things- 
which  are  changed  all  of  a  sudden,  and  onlj  gradually  and  with 
difficulty  return  to  their  own  nature,  have  all  the  opposite  effects, 
as  is  evident  in  the  case  of  burnings  and  cuttings  of  the  body. 

Thus  have  we  discussed  the  general  affections  of  the  whole 
body,  and  the  names  of  the  agents  which  produce  them.  And 
now  I  will  endeavor  to  speak  of  the  affections  of  particular 
parts,  and  the  causes  and  agents  of  them,  as  far  as  I  am  able. 
In  the  first  place  let  us  add  what  was  omitted  when  we  were 
speaking  of  juices,  concernmg  the  affections  peculiar  to  the 
tongue.  These,  like  most  of  the  other  affections,  appear  to  be 
caused  by  certain  compasitions  nnd  divisions,  but  they  have  also 
more  of  roughness  and  smoothness  than  is  found  in  other  affec- 
tions ;  for  whenever  earthy  particles  enter  into  the  small  veins 
which  are  the  testing  instruments  of  the  tongue,  reaching  to  the 
heart,  and  fall  upon  the  moist,  delicate  portions  of  ffesh,  — 
when  by  the  process  of  melting  they  contract  and  dry  up  the 
little  veins,  they  are  astringent  if  they  are  rougher,  but  if  not  so 
rough  then  only  harsh.  Those  of  them  which  are  of  an  abster- 
gent nature,  and  wash  the  parts  about  the  tongue,  if  they  do 
this  in  excess,  and  take  up  into  themselves  and  consume  away 
a  part  of  its  nature,  like  potash  and  soda,  are  all  termed  bitter. 
Those,  again,  which  are  of  a  weaker  sort,  and  which  purge  only 
moderately,  are  called  salt,  and  have  no  bitterness  or  roughness, 
but  are  regarded  rather  as  agreeable.  Bodies  which  share  in 
and  are  softened  by  the  heat  of  the  mouth,  and  which  are  in- 
flamed, and  again  in  turn  inflame  that  which  heats  them,  and 
whose  lightness  is  such  that  they  are  carried  upwards  to  the 
sensations  of  the  head,  and  cut  all  that  comes  in  their  way,  by 
reason  of  these  qualities  in  them,  are  all  termed  pungent.  But 
when  these  same  particles,  refined  away  by  putrefaction,  ^^ 
enter  into  the  narrow  veins,  and  there  meet  the  earthv 
and  airy  particles,  and  set  them  whirling,  and  while  they  are  in 
a  whirl  cause  them  to  interpenetrate  with  one  another  and  form 
new  hollows  exterior  to  the  particles  which  enter,  —  as  happens 
with  the  hollow  drop  surroundinjr  the  air,  which  is  soineiimes 
mixed  with  earih  and  sometimes  pure,  in   the  latter  case   form- 
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ing  hollow  watery  vessels  of  air  of  a  circular  shape,  pare  aod 
transparent,  whidi  are  called  l)ubbles,  while  those  composed  of 
the  earthy  liquid  which  is  in  a  state  of  geneml  HgiiHtioo  and 
rising,  are  called  boiliiig  or  fermentaiioD,  —  of  all  these  aflfeo- 
tious  the  cause  is  termed  add.  And  there  is  the  opposite  afTec- 
-  tion  arising  from  an  opposite  cause,  when  the  composition  of 
the  particles  which  enter  dissolved  in  liquid  is  congenial  to  the 
tongue,  and  smooths  and  oils  over  the  roughness,  and  relaxes 
the  parts  which  are  unnaturally  contracted,  and  contracts  the 
parts  which  are  relaxed,  and  disposes  them  all  according  to 
their  nature ;  that  sort  of  remedy  of  violent  affections  is 
pleasant  and  agreeable  to  every  man,  and  has  the  name  sweet. 
Enough  of  this. 

As  to  the  faculty  of  smell,  that  does  not  admit  of  kinds  ;  for 
all  smells  are  but  half-formed  substances,  and  no  element  is  so 
proportioned  as  to  have  any  smell.  The  veins  about  the  nose 
are  too  narrow  to  admit  the  various  kinds  of  earth  and  water, 
and  too  wide  to  admit  those  of  fire  and  air ;  and  for  this  reason 
no  one  ever  smells  any  of  them,  but  smells  always  procee<l  from 
bodies  that  are  damp,  or  putrefying,  or  liquefying,  or  smoking, 
and  are  perceptible  only  in  the  intermediate  state,  when  wnter 
is  changing  into  air  and  air  into  water,  and  all  of  them  are 
either  smoke  or  mist.  That  which  is  passing  out  of  air  into 
water  is  mist  and  that  which  is  passing  from  water  into 
air  is  smoke ;  and  hence  all  smells  are  thinner  than  water  and 
thicker  than  air.  The  proof  of  this  is,  that  when  there  is  ar«y 
obstruction  to  the  respiration,  and  a  man  draws  in  his  bn>ath 
by  force,  then  no  smell  filters  through,  but  the  air  only  without 
^-  the  smell  penetrates  ;  and  this  is  the  reason  why  there  are 
only  two  varieties  of  them,  because  they  are  not  com- 
posed of  many  simple  element'*,  and  they  have  no  name,  but  ar-e 
distinguished  as  painful  and  pleasant,  the  one  irritating  and  dis- 
turbing the  whole  cavity  which  is  situated  between  the  head  and 
the  navel,  the  other  having  a  soothing  infiuence,  and  restoring 
this  same  region  to  an  agreeable  and  natural  condition. 

And  now  we  have  to  speak  of  hearing,  which  is  a  third  kind 
of  sense,  and  of  the  causes  in  which  this  aflfection  originates. 
We  may  assume  speech  to  be  a  blow  which  passes  through  the 
ears,  and  is  transmitted  by  means  of  the  air,  the  brain,  and  the 
blood,  to  the  soul,  and  that  hearing  is  the  motion  of  this  blow, 
which  begins  in  the  head  and  ends  in  the  region  of  the  liver ; 
and  the  sound   which   moves  swiftly  is  acute,  and    the    pound 
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which  moves  slowly  is  grave,  and  that  which  is  uniform  ii 
equable  and  smooth,  and  the  reverse  is  harsh.  A  great  bodj 
of  sound  is  loud,  and  the  opposite  is  low.  Respecting  the  har« 
mony  of  sounds  I  must  hereafter  speak. 

There  is  a  fourth  class  of  sensible  things,  comprehending 
many  varieties,  which  have  now  to  be  distinguished.  They  are 
allied  by  the  general  name  of  colors,  and  are  a  flame  which 
emanates  from  all  bodies  and  has  particles  ^corresponding  to  the 
sense  of  sight.  I  have  spoken  already,  in  wluit  has  preceded,  of 
the  causes  of  the  generation  of  sight,  and  thU  will  be  a  natural 
and  suitable  place  in  which  to  give  some  account  of  color.      — 

Of  the  particles  coming  from  other  bodies  which  fall  upon  the 
sight,  some  are  less  and  some  are  greater,  and  some  are  equal  to 
the  parts  of  the  sight  itself.  Those  which  are  equal  are  im- 
perceptible, or  transparent,  as  they  are  called  by  us,  whereas  the 
larger  contract,  the  smaller  dilate  the  sight,  having  a  power  akin 
to  that  of  hot  and  cold  bodies  on  the  flesh,  or  of  astringent 
bodies  oo  the  tongue,  or  of  those  heating  bodies  which  are 
termed  pungent  by  us.  White  and  black,  although  they  are 
found  in  another  class  of  objects,  and  for  this  reason  are  imagined 
to  be  different,  are  affections  of  the  same  kind.  Wherefore,  we 
ought  to  term  that  white  which  dilates  the  visual  ray,  and  the 
opposite  of  this  black.  There  is  also  a  swifter  motion  and  im- 
pact of  another  sort  of  fire  which  dilates  the  ray  of  sight  and 
reaches  the  eyes,  forcing  a  way  through  their  passages  and  ^^ 
melting  them,  and  eliciting  from  them  a  union  of  fire  and 
water  which  we  call  tears,  being  itself  an  opposite  fire  which 
comes  to  them  from  without — the  one  flashes  forth  like  Ught- 
ning,  and  the  other  finds  a  way  in  and  is  extinguished  in  the 
tear-drop,  and  all  sorts  of  colors  are  generated  in  the  mixture. 
This  affection  we  terra  dazzling,  and  that  which  produces  it  is 
called  bright  and  flashing.  There  is  another  sort  of  fire  which 
is  intermediate,  and  which  reaches  and  mingles  with  the  moist- 
ure of  the  eye  without  flashing;  and  in  this,  the  fire  mingling 
with  the  ray  of  the  tear-drop  produces  a  color  like  blood,  to 
which  we  give  the  name  of  red.  A  bright  hue  mingled  with 
red  and  white  gives  ihe  color  called  auburn  (cav^oV).  The  law 
of  proportion,  however,  in  which  the  several  colors  are  formed, 
even  if  a  man  knew  he  would  be  foolish  if  he  attempted  to  tell, 
as  he  could  not  give  any  necessary  reason,  nor  even  any  tolera- 
ble or  probable  account  of  ihem.  A^ain,  red,  when  minified 
with  black  and  white,  gives  a  purple  hue,  which  becomes  umber 
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(opx^vtvov)  when  the  colors  are  burnt  as  well  as  mingled  aiid  the 
black  is  more  thoroughly  mixed  with  them.  Flame  color  (vvppov) 
is  produced  by  auuioti  of  auburn  andduu  (fpaiov)^  and  dun  bj  an 
admixture  of  black  and  white ;  pale  yellow  (coxpov)  by  an  ad- 
mixture of  white  and  auburn.  White  and  light  meeting,  and  bill- 
ing upon  a  full  black,  become  dark  blue  (icvayow),  and  when  dark 
blue  mingles  with  white,  a  light  blue  (yXavxov)  color  15  formed, 
as  leek  green  (irpacriov)  is  formed  also  out  of  the  union  of  flame 
color  and  black.  There  will  be  no  difficulty  in  seeing  how  other 
colors  are  to  be  mingled  and  assimilated  in  accordance  with 
probabili^.  He,  however,  who  should  attempt  to  test  the  truth 
of  them  in  fiust,  would  forget  the  difference  of  the  human  and 
divine  nature.  For  Grod  only  has  the  knowledge  and  also  the 
power  which  are  able  to  combine  many  things  into  one  and  again 
dissolve  the  one  into  many.  But  no  man  either  is  or  ever  will 
be  able  to  accomplish  either  of  these  operations. 

These  are  the  elements,  thus  of  necessity  then  subsisting, 
which  the  Creator  of  the  fairest  and  best  received  in  the  worid 
of  generation,  when  he  made  the  self-sufficing  and  most  perfect 
God,  using  the  secondary  causes  as  his  ministers  in  the  creation 
of  these  things,  but  himself  fashioning  the  good  in  all  his  crea- 
tions. Wherefore  we  may  distinguirih  two  sorts  of  causes,  the 
one  divine  and  the  other  necessary,  and  may  seek  for  the  divine 
in  all  things,  as  far  as  our  nature  admits,  for  the  sake  of  the 
gQ  blessed  life  ;  but  the  necessary  kind  only  for  the  sake  of  the 
divine,  considering  that  without  them  and  when  isolated 
from  them,  these  higher  thin^  for  which  we  look  cannot  be  ap- 
prehended or  received  or  in  any  way  attained  by  us. 

Seeing,  then,  that  we  have  now  before  us  the  various  classes 
of  causes  which  are  the  material  out  of  which  the  remainder  of 
our  discourse  is  to  be  framed,  just  as  wood  is  the  material  of  the 
carpenter,  let  us  recur  rapidly  to  the  point  at  which  we  began, 
and  then  let  us  endeavor  to  add  on  a  suitable  beginning  and  end- 
ing to  our  tale. 

As  I  said  then  at  first,  when  all  things  were  in  disorder,  God 
created  in  each  thing,  both  in  reference  to  itself  and  to  other 
things,  certain  harmonies  in  such  degree  and  manner  as  they  are 
capable  of  having  proportion  and  harmony.  For  in  those  days 
nothing  had  any  order  except  by  accident ;  nor  did  any  of  the 
things  which  now  have  names  deserve  to  be  named  at  all  —  as, 
for  example,  fire,  water,  and  the  rest  of  the  elements.  All  these 
the  Creator  first  arrancfed,  and  out  of  them  he  constructed  the 
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QiuTene,  which  was  a  single  animtil  compreheDding  all  other 
animals,  mortal  and  immortal,  in  itself.  /Now  of  the  divine,  £e^  ' 
himself  was  the  Creator,  hut  committed  to  his  offspring  the  crea- 
tion of  the  mortiil.     And  thej, imitating  him,  received  from  him   1     .^ 
the  immortal  principle  of  the  soul ;  and  around  this  thej  fashioned    \    ("* 
a  mortal  body,  and  made  the  whole  body  to  be  a  vehicle  of  the 
soul,  and  constructed  within  a  soul  of  another  nature  which  was 
mortal,  subject  to  terrible  and  irresistible  affections :  first  of  all, 
pleasore,  the  greatest  incitement  of  evil ;  then  pain,  which  deters    I 
from  good  ;  also  rashness  and  fear,  foolish  counselors,  anger  im*    - 
placable,  and  hope  easily  deceived  by  sense  without  reason  and 
by  all-daring  love:   these  they  mingled  together  acconling  to 
neoei'sary  laws,  and  framed  man.     Wherefore^  fearing  to  pollute 
the  divine  any  more  than  is  necessary,  they  separated  the  mortal 
nature,  and  gave  that  a  habitation  in  another  part  of  the  body, 
placing  tiie  neck  between  them  to  be  the  isthmus  and  l)oundary 
line,  which  they  constructed  between  the  head  and  the  breast, 
that  they   might  be  kept  distinct     And  in  the  breast,  and  in 
what  is  termed  the  thorax  or  breastplate  of  man,  they  encased 
the  mortal  soul,  and  as  one  part  of  this  was  superior  and  the 
other  inferior  they  divided  the  cavity  of  the  thorax  into     -^ 
two  parts,  as  the  women's  and  men's  apartments  are  divided 
in  houses ;  and  placed  the  midriflf  to  be  a  wall  of  partition  be- 
tween tliem.     That  part  of  the  inferior  soul  which  is  endowed 
with  courage  and  spirit  and  loves  contention  they  settled  nearer 
the  head,  in  the  interval  between  the  midriff  and  the  neck,  in 
order  that  it  might  be  under  the  control  of  reason,  and  might 
join  with  it  in  forcing  and  restraining  the  desires  when  they  are 
no  longer  willing  of  their  own  accord  to  obey  the  command  of 
reason  issuing  from  the  citadel. 

The  heart,  which  is  at  once  the  source  t  of  the  veins  and  the 
fountain  of  the  blood  which  is  in  rapid  circulation  through  all 
the  limbs,  they  placed  in  the  guard-bouse,  that  when  the  spirit 
was  roused  at  the  instigation  of  reason  making  proclamation 
of  any  wrong  assailing  them  from  without  or  being  perpetrated 
by  the  desires  from  within,  quickly  the  whole  power  of  feeling 
in  the  body,  perceiving  these  commands  and  threats,  might 
obey  and  follow  through  every  turn  and  alley,  and  thus  allow 
the  principle  of  the  best  to  have  thi3  command  in  all  of  them. 
But  as  the  gods  foreknew  that  the  palpitation  of  the  heart,  in 
the  expectation  of  danger  or  in   the   excitement  of  anger,  was 

1   Or  re:uJiii;^  Saua,  the  koot. 
VOL.  II.  3G 
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caused  by  ^re^  and  that  this  led  to  the  swelling  of  passion,  they 
formed  and  implanted  the  lung  as  a  sort  of  aid  to  it.  Now  this 
wa.«,  in  the  first  place,  soft  and  bloodless,  and  also  had  within 
hollows  like  the  pores  of  a  sponge,  in  onler  that,  receiving  tbe 
breath  and  the  drink  and  cooling  them,  it  might  give  the  power 
of  respiration  and  alleviate  the  heat  Wherefore  also  they  cut 
the  passages  of  the  trachea  which  lead  to  the  lung,  and  placed 
the  lung  about  the  heart  as  a  soft  spring,  that,  when  anger  was 
rife  in  it,  the  heart,  beating  against  the  yielding  body,  might  be 
refreshed  and  alleviated,  and  might  thus  become  more  ready  to 
accompany  passion  in  the  service  of  reason. 

The  part  of  the  soul  which  desires  meats  and  drinks  and  such 
things  as  the  bodily  frame  needs,  they  placed  between  the 
midriflT  and  the  navel,  contriving  in  all  this  region  a  sort  of 
manger  for  the  food  of  the  body ;  and  there  they  bound  the 
desires  down  as  a  wild  animal  which  was  chtiiiied  up  with  man, 
and  must  be  nourished  if  man  was  to  exist.  In  order  that  this 
lower  creature  mic:ht  be  alwavs  feeding  at  the  mancrer,  and 
have  his  dwelling  as  far  as  possible  from  the  council  chamber, 
making  as  little  noise  and  disturbance  as  possible,  and  permit- 
ting the  best  part  to  advise  quietly  for  the  good  of  the  whole, 
they  appointed  for  him  this  place.  And  knowing  that  this 
„.  principle  in  man  would  not  listen  to  reason,  aud  even  if 
attaining  to  some  degree  of  perception  would  never  natu- 
rally care  for  any  arguments,  and  was  liable  to  be  led  away  by 
phantoms  and  virions  of  the  night  and  also  by  day,  God,  con- 
sidering this  framed  the  liver,  to  connect  with  the  lower  nature 
and  to  dwell  there,  contriving  that  it  should  be  compact  and 
smooth,  and  bright  and  sweet,  and  also  bitter,  in  order  that  the 
power  of  thought,  which  originates  in  the  mind,  might  be  re- 
flected as  in  a  mirror  which  receives  and  orives  back  images  to 
the  sight.  And  this  power,  being  akin  to  the  bitter  part  of  the 
liver,  by  the  help  of  that  inspires  terror,  and  comes  threatening 
and  invading,  and  suddenly  mingling  with  the  entire  liver 
produces  colors  like  bile,  and  contracts  every  part,  and  makes 
it  wrinkled  and  rough ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  twisting  out  of 
their  right  place  and  contracting  the  lobe  and  receptacles  and 
gates,  or  again,  closing  and  shutting  them  up  —  in  these  and 
other  ways  creates  pain  and  disgust.  And  the  converse  hap- 
pens when  some  gentle  inspiration  of  the  understanding  pic- 
tures images  of  an  opposite  character,  and  allays  the  bile  and 
bitterness  by  not  stirring  them,  and  refuses  to  toucii  the  nature 
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opposed  to  itself^  bat  by  making  use  of  (he  natural  sweetness 
of  the  liver,  straightens  all  things  and  makes  them  to  be  right 
and  smooth  and  free,  and  makes  tlie  portion  of  the  soul  which 
resides  about  the  liver  happy  and  joyful,  having  in  the  night  a 
time  of  peace  and  moderation,  and  the  power  of  divination  in 
sleep  when  it  no  longer  participates  in  sense  and  reason.  For 
the  authors  of  our  being,  remembering  the  command  of  their 
£aither  when  he  bade  them  make  the  human  race  as  goo<i  hs 
they  could,  thns  ordered  our  inferior  parts  in  order  that  they 
too  might  obtain  a  measure  of  truth,  and  in  the  liver  placed 
tlieir  oracle,  which  is  a  sufficient  proof  that  God  has  given  the 
art  of  divination  to  the  foolishness  of  man.  For  no  man,  when 
in  his  senses,  aitains  prophetic  truth  and  inspiration  ;  but  when 
he  receives  the  inspired  word  either  his  intelligence  is  en- 
thralled by  sleep,  or  he  is  demented  by  some  di:$cemper  or  pos- 
session. And  he  who  would  understand  what  he  remembers  to 
have  been  Sidd.  whether  in  dream  or  when  he  was  awake,  .^ 
by  the  prophetic  and  enthusiastic  nature,  or  what  he  has 
seen,  must  recover  his  senses;  and  then  he  will  be  able  to 
explain  rationally  what  all  such  words  and  apparitions  mean, 
and  what  indications  they  afford  to  this  man  or  that,  of  past, 
present,  or  future  good  and  evil.  But,  while  he  continues 
demented,  he  cannot  judge  of  the  visions  which  he  sees  or  the 
words  which  he  utters  ;  the  ancient  saying  is  very  true  that 
^  oidy  a  man  in  his  senses  can  act  or  judge  about  himself  and 
his  own  affairs."  And  for  this  reason  it  is  customary  to  ap- 
point diviners  or  interpreters  as  discerners  of  the  oracles  of  the 
gods.  Some  pei-sons  odl  them  prophets ;  they  do  not  know 
that  they  are  only  repeaters  of  dark  sayings  and  visions,  and 
are  not  to  be  called  prophets  at  all,  but  only  interpreters  of 
prophecy. 

Such  is  the  nature  and  position  of  the  liver,  which  is  intended 
to  give  proplietic  intimations.  During  the  life  of  each  in<Hvidual 
these  iuiimations  are  plainer,  but  after  his  death  the  liver  l)ecomes 
blind,  and  delivers  oracles  too  obscure  to  be  intelligible.  The 
spleen  is  situated  in  the  neighborhood  on  the  left-hand  side,  and 
is  constructed  with  a  view  of  keeping  the  liver  bright  antl  pure 
like  a  sponge,  always  ready  prepared  and  at  hand  to  clean  the 
mirror.  And  hence,  when  any  impurities  arise  by  reason  of 
disordei-8  of  the  bodv  affectinsr  the  liver,  the  loose  nature  of  thi» 
spleen,  which  is  composed  of  a  hollow  and  bloodless  tis^uo, 
receives  them  all   and   purges   them   away,  and  when   tilled  with 
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the  undean  mattery  becomes  enlarged  and  dMased,  but,  again, 
when  the  bodj  is  purged,  settles  down  into  the  same  place  as 
before,  and  is  humble. 

Concerning  the  soul,  as  to  which  part  is  mortal  and  whidi 
divine,  and  where  Uiey  exist,  and  what  are  their  conditions,  and 
why  they  are  separated,  the  tmth  can  ouly  be  established,  as  has 
been  said,  by  the  word  of  God ;  stiU,  we  may  ▼eiitore  to  as- 
same  that  v^iat  has  been  said  by  ns  is  probi^Ie,  and  will  be 
rendered  more  probable  by  investigation.     Let  us  affirm  this. 

The  creation  of  the  body  comes  next,  and  this  we  may  investi- 
gate in  a  similar  manner.  And  it  appears  to  be  very  meet  that 
the  body  should  be  framed  on  the  following  prindplea :-» 

The  authors  of  onr  race  were  aware  that  we  should  be  intem- 
perate in  eating  and  drinking,  and  take  a  good  deal  more  than 
was  necessary  or  proper,  by  reason  of  gluttony.  In  order  then 
that  disease  might  not  quickly  destroy  us,  and  lest  our  mortal 
„n  race  should  perish  and  fhil  of  fulfilling  its  end  —  intending 
to  provide  against  this,  the  gods  made  a  receptacle  for  the 
superfluous  meat  aud  drink,  which  is  called  the  lower  belly,  and 
formed  the  convolution  of  the  bowels,  so  that  the  food  might  be 
prevented  from  passing  quickly  through  and  compel  the  body  to 
require  more  food,  thus  producincr  insatiable  gluttony,  and  inak- 
ing  the  whole  race  an  enemy  to  philosophy  and  music,  and 
rebellious  against  the  divinest  element  within  us. 

The  bones  and  flesh,  and  other  similar  parts  of  us,  were  made 
as  follows :  The  flrst  prindple  of  all  of  them  was  the  generation 
of  the  marrow.  For  the  bonds  of  life  which  unite  the  soid  with 
the  body  are  made  fieist  there,  and  they  are  the  root  and  founda- 
tion of  the  human  race.  The  marrow  itself  is  created  out  of 
other  dements :  God  took  such  of  the  triangles  as  were  of  the 
first  formation,  straight  and  smooth,  and  specially  adapted  by 
their  perfection  to  produce  fire  and  water,  and  air  and  earth  — 
these,  I  say,  he  separated  from  their  kinds,  and  mingling  them 
in  due  proportions  with  one  another,  made  the  marrow  out  of 
them  to  be  a  universal  seed  of  the  whole  race  of  mankind ;  and 
after  that  he  planted  and  inclosed  in  this  the  various  kinds  of 
souls,  and  in  the  original  distribution  gave  the  marrow  as  many 
and  various  forms  as  there  were  hereafter  to  be  kinds  of  souls. 
That  which,  like  a  field,  was  to  receive  the  divine  seed,  he  made 
round  every  way,  and  called  that  portion  of  the  marmw,  brain, 
intending  that,  when  an  animal  is  perfected,  the  vessel  contain- 
ing this  substance  should  be  the  head ;  but  as  touching  the  ri*- 
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maining  and  mortal  part  of  the  soul  —  tliat  which  wa»  intended 
to  contain  this  —  he  divided  into  round  and  long  figures,  and  he 
called  them  all  by  the  name  **  marrow  ; "  and  from  these,  as 
from  anchors,  casting  the  bonds  of  the  whole  soul,  he  proceeded 
to  £9tshiou  around  them  the  entire  framework  of  our  liody,  cou- 
ttmcdug  for  the  marrow,  first  of  all,  ti  complete  covering  of 
bones. 

The  bones  were  composed  by  him  in  the  following  manner : 
Having  sifted  pure  and  smooth  earth  he  kneaded  it  and  wetted 
it  with  marrow,  and  after  that  he  put  it  into  the  fire  and  theu 
into  the  water,  and  once  more  into  the  fire  and  agiiin  into  the 
water — in  this  way  by  frequent  transfers  from  one  to  the  otiier 
he  made  it  insoluble  by  either.  With  this  bone  lie  fashioned, 
as  in  a  lathe,  a  globe  made  of  bone,  which  he  placed  . . 
around  the  brain,  and  in  this  globe  he  left  a  narrow  open- 
ing ;  and  around  the  marrow  of  the  neck  and  back  he  formed 
the  vertebrae  like  hinges,  beginning  at  the  head  and  extending 
through  the  whole  of  the  trunk.  Thus  he  preserved  the  entire 
seed,  which  he  inclosed  in  a  case  like  stone,  inserting  joints,  and 
using  in  them  the  intermediate  nature  of  the  other,  in  order  to 
obtain  motion  and  fiexion.  Then  again,  considering  that  the 
bone  would  be  too  brittle  and  inflexible,  and  when  inflamed  and 
again  cooled  would  soon  mortify  and  destroy  the  seed  within  — 
having  this  in  view,  he  contrived  the  sinews  and  the  flesh,  that 
so  binding  all  the  members  together  by  the  sinews,  which  ad- 
mitted of  being  stretched  and  relaxed  about  the  vertebrae,  he 
might  thus  make  the  body  capable  of  flexion  and  extension, 
while  the  fiesh  would  serve  as  a  protection  against  the  summer 
heat  and  against  the  winter  cold,  and  also  against  falls,  like 
articles  made  of  felt,  softly  and  easily  yielding  to  external  bodies, 
and  containing  in  itself  a  warm  moisture  which  in  summer  ex- 
udes in  the  form  of  dew,  and  imparts  to  the  body  a  natural  cool- 
ness ;  and  again  in  winter  by  the  help  of  its  own  fire  forms  a 
very  tolerable  defense  against  external  and  surrounding  cold. 
The  great  moulder  and  creator  considering  this,  mingled  earth 
with  fire  and  water  and  put  them  together,  making  a  ferment  of 
acid  and  salt  which  lie  mincrled  with  them  and  formed  a  soft  and 
pulpy  flesh ;  and  as  for  the  sinews,  he  made  them  of  an  unfer- 
mented  mixture  of  bone  and  fiesh,  attempered  so  as  to  be  in  a 
mean,  and  give  them  a  yellow  coIt)r,  and  hence  the  sinews  have 
a  firmer  and  more  glutinous  nature  than  Hesh,  but  a  softer  and 
moist er  n.-iture   than   the  bones.      With   these   God   covered   the 
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bones  and  marroWi  which  he  boand  together  with  siuewty  and 
then  enshrouded  them  all  in  an  upper  covering  of  flesh.  TIm 
more  living  and  sensitive  of  the  bones  he  indorfod  in  the  small- 
est film  of  fletih,  and  those  which  had  the  least  life  lie  inclosed 
in  the  most  solid  flesh.  So  again  on  the  joints  of  the  bonesy 
where  reason  indicated  that  no  more  was  required,  be  plaeed 
only  a  small  qouutity  of  flesh,  that  it  might  not  interfere  with 
the  flexion  of  our  bodies  and  make  them  uneasy  because  diffi* 
cult  to  move ;  and  also  that  they  might  not  by  being  crowded 
and  pressed  and  matted  in  one  another,  lose  the  power  of  sen- 
sation by  reason  of  their  hardness,  and  make  the  parts  which 
have  to  do  with  the  mind  dull  of  remembering  hihI  hearing. 
^.  Wherefore  also  the  thighs  and  the  legs  and  the  loins,  and 
the  bones  of  the  shoulders  and  the  forearms  and  other 
parts  which  have  no  joints,  and  the  inner  bones,  which  on  ac- 
count of  the  rarity  of  tlie  soul  in  the  marrow  are  destitute  of 
reatton  —  all  these  are  filled  up  with  flesh ;  but  such  as  have 
feeling  are  in  general  less  fleshy,  excrpt  where  the  Creator  has 
made  some  part  solely  of  flesh  ;  us,  for  exiimple,  the  tongue,  in 
order  to  give  sensation.  But  g«'nerally  this  is  not  the  case. 
For  the  combination  of  solid  bone  and  much  flesh  with  acute 
perceptions,  is  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  ooinposibe  nature. 
More  than  any  other  part  the  fnimework  of  the  head  would 
have  had  them,  if  they  could  have  co-existed,  and  the  human 
race,  having  a  strong  and  fleshy  nnd  sinewy  head,  would  have 
had  a  life  twice  and  many  times  as  long,  and  al:$o  more  healthy 
and  free  from  pain.  But  our  creator:*  considering  whetlier  they 
should  make  a  long-lived  race  which  was  worse,  or  a  short-lived 
race  which  was  better,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  prefer- 
ence should  be  given  by  every  one  to  a. shorter  span  of  life 
which  was  better,  rather  than  to  a  longer  one  which  was  worse; 
and  therefore  they  covered  the  head  which  has  no  flexure  with 
thin  bone,  but  not  with  flesh  and  sinews ;  and  thus  the  head 
was  added,  having  more  wisdom  and  sensation  than  the  rest  of 
the  body,  but  also  being  in  every  roan  far  weaker.  And  for  a 
like  reason  God  placed  the  sinews  at  the  extremity  of  tlie  head, 
in  a  circle  round  the  neck,  and  glued  them  together  and  fii;»- 
tened  the  cheeks  to  them  at  the  extremity  underneath  the  face^ 
and  other  sinews  he  dispersed  throughout  the  body,  fastening 
limb  to  limb.  The  framei's  of  our  being  framed  the  mouth,  as 
now,  having  teeth  and  tongue  and  lips,  with  a  view  to  the  neces- 
sary and  the  good,  omtriving  the  way  in  for  necessary  purposes. 
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the  wity  out  for  the  best  purposes  ;  for  that  is  necessary  which 
enters  in  and  gives  food  to  (he  body  ;  but  the  river  of  speech 
which  goes  out  of  a  man  and  ministers  to  the  intelligence  is  (he 
fairifst  and  noblest  of  all  streams.  Still  the  head  could  neither 
be  lefl  a  bare  frame  of  bones,  on  account  of  the  extremes  of 
heat  and  cold  in  the  different  seasons,  nor  be  allowed  to  be 
wholly  covered,  and  so  become  dull  and  senseless  by  an  over- 
growth of  fiesh.  Tlie  fleshy  nature  was  not  therefore  -^ 
wholly  dried  up,  but  a  large  sort  of  peel  was  par(ed  off  and 
remained  over,  which  is  now  called  the  skin.  This  met  and 
grew  by  the  help  of  the  cerebral  humor,  and  became  the  circular 
envelopment  of  (he  head.  And  (he  moisture  springing  up  from 
benea(h  the  sutures  watered  and  closed  (hem  at  the  top,  fasten- 
ing them  into  a  knot ;  the  diversity  of  the  sutures  was  ctiused 
by  the  power  of  (he  courses  of  the  soul  and  of  the  food,  and  the 
more  these  struggled  against  one  another  the  greater  the  diver- 
sity became,  and  grew  less  if  the  struggle  diminished.  This 
skin  -the  divine  power  pierced  all  round  wi(h  fire,  and  out  of  the 
punctures  which  were  thus  made  the  moisture  issued  forth,  part 
liquid  and  hot  which  came  nway  pure,  and  a  mixed  part  which 
was  composed  of  the  same  material  as  the  skin,  but  was  driven 
upwards  and  outwards,  and  extended  to  a  great  length,  having 
a  fineness  equal  to  the  punctures,  and  being  too  slow  to  find  an 
exit,  and  thrust  back  by  the  external  air,  taking  a  condensed 
form,  settled  underneath  the  skin.  And  owing  to  these  affec- 
tions the  hair  sprang  up  in  the  skin,  being  of  a  skinny  and 
stringy  nature,  but  harder  and  closer  through  the  pressure  of 
the  cold,  by  which  each  hair  separated  from  the  skin  is  com- 
pressed and  cooled.  In  this  manner  the  Creator  formed  our 
head  all  hairy,  making  use  of  the  causes  wliich  I  have  men- 
tioned, and  reflecting  also  that  instead  of  flesh  the  part  about  the 
brain  needed  the  haur  to  be  a  light  covering  or  guard,  which 
would  give  shade  in  summer  and  shelter  in  winter,  and  at  the 
same  time  would  not  impede  our  quickness  of  perception. 
From  the  combination  of  sinew,  skin,  and  bone,  in  the  structure 
of  the  finger,  there  arises  a  triple  compound  which,  when  dried 
up,  takes  the  form  of  one  hard  skin  partaking  of  all  three  na- 
tures, and  was  fabricated  by  these  second  causes,  but  designed 
by  the  principal  mind  or  Giuse  with  an  eye  to  the  future.  For 
those  who  formed  us  well  knew  that  women  and  other  animals 
wonld  ?ome  <lay  be  framed  out  of  men,  and  they  further  knew 
that  many  animals  would  require  the  use  of  naiU  for  many  pnr- 
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poees ;  wherefore  also  they  stamped  in  men  at  their  firet 
tion  the  forms  of  nails.  From  this  cnnse  and  for  these  renMnt 
they  fashioned  skin,  hair,  and  nails  at  the  extremities  of  the 
limbs. 

.-  And  now  that  all  the  parts  and  members  of  the  mortal 
aninml  had  oome  together,  and  their  life  of  neoesatj  ecm- 
sisted  of  fire  and  spirit,  and  was  liable  therefore  to  melt  away 
and  perish  from  exhanstion,  the  gods  oontrived  the  following 
remedy  for  this :  they  mingled  a  nature  akin  to  that  of  man 
with  other  forms  and  perceptions,  and  thus  created  another  kind 
of  living  being.  These  are  the  trees  and  plants  and  seeds, 
which  by  cultiTation  are  now  adapted  to  our  use;  anciently 
there  were  only  the  wild  kinds,  which  are  older  than  the  colti- 
yated.  For  eyerything  that  partakes  of  life  miiy  be  truly  called 
a  Hying  being,  and  this  of  which  we  are  now  speaking  partakes 
of  the  third  nature  of  the  soul,  whicli  is  said  to  be  seated  be- 
tween the  midriff  and  the  navel,  aud  has  no  part  in  opiuioo  or 
reason  or  mind,  but  only  perception  of  pleasure  and  pain  and 
the  desires  which  accompany  them.  For  this  nature  is  always 
in  a  passive  state,  and  revolving  in  and  about  itself,  repelliDg 
the  motion  from  without  and  nsing  its  own,  and  not  gifbed 
originally  with  the  power  of  seeing  or  reflecting  on  its  own  con- 
cerns. Wherefore  it  lives  and  is  a  living  being,  but  is  fixed 
and  rooted  in  the  same  spot,  having  no  power  of  self-motion. 

Now,  after  the  superior  powers  had  created  all  these  natures 
to  be  food  for  us  who  are  of  the  inferior  nature,  they  cut 
various  channels  through  our  bodies,  as  in  a  gxu^en,  watering 
them  as  with  a  perennial  stream.  In  the  first  place,  they  cut 
two  secret  channels  or  veins  down  the  back  where  the  skin  and 
the  fiesh  join,  corresponding  severally  to  the  right  and  left  side 
of  the  body.  These  they  placed  along  the  backbone,  so  as  to 
receive  between  them  the  marrow  of  generation,  the  growth  of 
which  might  be  thus  promoted,  and  that  the  descending  flood 
supplied  thence  to  other  parts  might  equalize  the  irrigation.  In 
the  next  place,  they  divided  the  veins  about  the  head,  and, 
interlacing  them,  they  sent  them  in  opposite  directions ;  those 
coming  from  the  right  side  they  sent  to  the  left  of  the  body,  and 
those  from  the  left  they  turned  towards  the  right,  that  they  as 
well  as  the  skin  might  bind  the  head  to  the  body,  inasmuch  as 
the  head  was  not  inclosed  at  the  top  by  the  sinews,  and  also 
that  the  sensations  from  both  sides  mi^ht  be  distributed  ovpr 
(he  whole  body.     And  next,  they  onlered  the  course  of  liquidi 
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in  a  manner  which  I  will  describe,  and  which  we  shall  more 
readily  understand  if  we  begin  hj  admitting  that  all  things  -^ 
which  are  composed  of  leaser  parts  reUiin  the  greater,  but 
the  greater  cannot  retain  the  lesser.  Now,  of  all  natures  fire 
has  the  smallest  parts,  and  therefore  penetrutes  through  earth 
nnd  water  and  air  and  their  compounds,  nor  can  anything  hold 
it:  and  this  is  true  also  of  the  belly,  which  is  able  to  retain 
meats  and  drinks  that  are  pas.^  into  it,  but  is  not  able  to  re- 
tiiin  air  and  fire,  which  consist  of  smaller  particles  than  those  of 
which  it  is  composed. 

These  channels,  therefore,  Grod  employed  for  the  sake  of 
distributing  moisture  from  the  belly  into  the  veins,  weaving 
together  a  network  of  fire  and  air  like  basket  nets,  at  the  en- 
trance of  which  he  made  two  openings,  the  one  of  which  he 
farther  formed  with  two  branches,  and  from  the  openings  he  ex- 
tended a  sort  of  cord  reaching  all  round  to  the  extremity  of  the 
network.  All  the  inner  parts  of  the  network  he  made  of  fire, 
bat  the  o()enings  and  the  cavity  he  made  of  air.  The  network 
he  took  and  spread  over  the  newly-formed  animal  in  thti  follow- 
ing manner :  he  let  one  of  the  openings  pass  into  the  mouth  ; 
this  opening  was  twofold,  and  he  let  one  part  of  it  descend  by 
the  air-pipes  into  the  lungs,  the  other  by  the  side  of  the  air- 
pipes  into  the  belly.  The  other  opening  he  divided  into  two 
parts,  both  of  which  he  ma<]e  to  communictite  with  the  channels 
of  the  nose,  so  that  when  there  was  no  way  through  the  mouth 
the  streams  of  the  mouth  were  replenished  from  the  nostril. 
But  the  other  cavity  of  the  network  he  placed  around  so  much 
of  the  body  as  was  hollow,  aud  the  entire  receptacle  which  was 
composed  of  air  he  made  to  fiow  into  the  passages  of  the  net- 
work, which  then  flowed  hack ;  the  tissue  of  the  lung  found  a 
way  in  and  out  of  tho  pores  of  the  body,  and  the  rays  of  fire 
which  were  interlaced  followed  the  passage  of  the  air  either 
way  ;  this  continuing  as  long  as  the  mortal  being  holds  to- 
gether. These,  as  we  affirm,  are  the  phenomena  which  the 
imposer  of  names  called  respiration  and  expiration.  And  ail 
this  process  of  cause  and  effect  took  place  in  order  that  the 
body  might  be  watered  and  cooled,  and  thus  have  nourishment 
and  life  ;  for  when  the  respiration  is  going  in  and  out,  aud  the 
fire,  which  follows  at  the  same  time,  i.^  moving  to  and  fro,  and, 
entering:  through  the  belly,  reaches  the  meat  and  drink,  it  lique- 
fies them,  and.  ilividinsj  them  into  smnll  portions  and  guid-  ^^^ 
ing   them  through  the  pas-ages  where  it   goes,  draws   them 
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as  fix>m  a  foantain  into  the  cbanneb  or  Toiiis,  and  makes  the 
ttream  of  the  yeins  flow  throngh  the  body  as  through  a  eoo- 
duit 

Let  us  farther  considor  the  phenomena  of  respiration,  and 
inquire  what  are  the  real  causes  of  it.  Thej  are  as  follows. 
Seeiug  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  Tacoum  into  which  any 
of  those  things  which  are  moved  can  enter,  and  the  tmath  is 
carried  from  us  into  the  external  air,  the  next  point  is»  as  will 
be  clear  to  every  one,  that  it  does  not  go  into  a  vacant  space, 
but  pushes  its  neighbor  out  of  its  place,  and  tliat  which  is  tfamst 
out  again  thrusts  out  its  neighbor ;  snd  in  tliis  way  of  necessity 
everything  at  last  comes  round  to  that  place  from  whence  the 
breath  came  forth,  and  enters  in  there,  and  fi>11ows  with  the 
breath,  nnd  fills  up  the  place ;  and  this  goes  on  like  the  circular 
motion  of  a  wheel,  because  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  a 
vacuuuL  Wherefore  also  the  breast  and  the  Inngs,  which  emit 
the  bn*ath,  are  again  filled  up  by  the  air  which  snrrounds  the 
body  and  which  enters  in  through  the  pores  of  the  flesh  and 
comes  round  in  a  circle ;  and,  again,  the  air  which  is  sent  away 
and  passes  out  through  the  body  forces  the  breath. within  to  find 
a  way  round  through  the  passage  of  the  mouth  and  the  nostrils. 
Now,  the  origin  of  this  may  be  supposed  to  be  as  follows: 
Every  animal  has  his  inward  parts  about  the  blood  and  the 
veifis  as  warm  as  possible ;  he  has  within  him  a  fountain  of  fire, 
which  we  compare  to  the  texture  of  a  net  of  fire  extended 
througli  the  centre  of  the  body,  while  the  outer  parts  are  com- 
posed of  air.  Now,  we  must  admit  that  heat  naturally  proceeds 
outward  to  its  own  place  and  to  its  kindred  element ;  and  as 
there  are  two  exits  for  the  heat,  the  one  through  the  body  out- 
wards, and  the  other  through  the  month  and  nostrils,  when  it 
moves  towards  the  one,  it  drives  round  the  other,  and  that  which 
is  driven  round  falls  into  the  fire  and  is  warmed,  and  that  which 
goes  forth  is  cooled.  But  when  the  condition  of  the  heat 
changes,  and  the  particles  at  the  other  exit  grow  warmer,  the 
hotter  air  inclining  in  that  direction  and  carried  towards  its  na- 
tive element  fire,  pushes  round  the  other ;  and  Uius,  by  action 
and  reaction,  there  being  thb  circular  agitation  and  alternation 
produced  by  the  two,  —  by  this  double  cause,  I  say,  inspiration 
and  expiration  are  produced. 

The  phenomena  of  medical  cupping-glasses  and  of  the  swal- 
Qj^  lowing  of  drink  and  of  tlie  hurlinjr  of  bodies,  whether  dis- 
charged in  the  air  or  moving  along  the  ground,  are  to  be 
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1  which  they 
aunt  of  their 


expbiiied  on  a  umilar  principle; 
whether  swifi  or  sluw,  sharp  ur  flai 
cordaiit  on  aocouTit  of  the  inequitlic 
eiciie  in  na,  and  then  oguin  hHii 
equality  ;  for  ihe  shiwer  sounds  reacii  the  n 
cedent  swifler  sounds  when  these  be^'in  io  pau<e  and  come  to 
an  equality,  and  after  a  while  overtake  aud  propel  them.  When 
they  overtake  ihem  they  do  noi  introduce  unolher  or  discorduot 
motion,  but  ihey  muke  the  slower  moClou  by  degrees  correspond 
with  the  Ewifler  ;  and  when  the  motion  leaves  off.  they  assimi' 
late  thuin  nnd  cause  ii  siogle  mixed  eiprrssion  to  be  produced 
from  sharp  and  Hat,  whence  arises  a  pleiisure  which  even  tlte 
nowise  feel,  and  which  to  the  wise  becomes  a  higher  sort  of 
delight,  03  being  aa  imitation  of  diviue  barmotiy  in  mortal  mo- 
tions. Moreover,  as  (o  ihe  mociona  of  water,  tlje  ihunderbult, 
and  tlie  marvels  tliat  are  oWrved  ubout  the  attroctiuo  of  iimber 
and  the  Heraoleao  stiiues,  —  in  none  of  these  ca-ics  is  ihere  any 
attraction  ;  but,  as  there  is  no  vacuum,  these  substance"  thrust 
one  another  rouud  and  round,  all  sevenilly  passiog  mid  suc< 
ceediug  to  tbeir  oivn  places  hy  composition  and  dissoludou. 
Sach  will  appear  to  the  reasonable  investigator  lo  be  the  cAuaei 
whose  united  influence  produces  these  wonders. 

J  have  spokeu  of  the  nature  and  canses  of  respiration,  in 
which  our  discourse  originated.  As  I  before  said,  the  Are  di- 
vide-4  the  food  and  rises  within  iu  coiupiiny  wiih  tbe  breath  ; 
in  the  process  of  respiration  filling  the  veins  out  of  the  belly 
by  drawing  from  thence  tbe  divided  portions  of  the  food,  by 
which  meHiis  the  streams  of  food  are  ditfused  ihrougb  ihe  whole 
body  iu  all  animals.  Tiie  fruits  or  grass,  which  are  of  a  kin- 
driMl  nature,  aud  which  God  planted  to  he  our  daily  food,  when 
newly  cot,  acquire  all  sorts  of  colors  by  reason  of  their  admix- 
ture ;  but  the  red  color  for  the  nanst  p^irt  pn:donitiiate.4,  being 
a  naiure  made  by  the  cutting  power  of  fire  leaving  a  slain  in 
moisture;  and  hence  th«  liquid  vhich  circulates  in  the  body 
has  such  a  color  u  we  have  described,  which  we  call  blood, 
being  the  nurcuriog  priociple  of  the  flesh  and  of  the  whole  „. 
body,  whence  all  parts  are  WKtered  and  the  empty  pluoei 
filled. 

Now  the  process  of  repletiou  and  depletion  is  effected  after 
the  manner  of  tbe  universal  motion  of  all  things,  which  is  due 
to  the  tendency  of  kindred  nntures  towards  one  another.  For 
the  eicterual  elements  which  snrround  us  are  always  causing  us 
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to  ooDsame  away,  and  distribating  and  sending  away  like  to 
like ;  the  particles  of  bIood«  too,  which  are  divided  and  contained 
within  the  frame  of  the  animal,  which  is  a  sort  of  world  to 
them,  are  compelled  to  imitate  the  motion  of  the  aDiver^e. 
Each,  therefore,  of  the  divided  parts  witliin  ns,  being  carried  to 
its  kindred  nature,  replenishes  Uie  void.  When  more  is  taken 
away  than  flows  in,  then  we  decay,  and  when  less,  we  grow 
and  increase. 

.  The  young  of  every  animal  has  the  triangles  new,  and  may 
be  compared  to  the  keel  of  a  vessel  which  is  just  off  the  stocks ; 
they  are  locked  closely  together  and  yet  the  entire  frame  is 
soft  and  delicate,  as  if  freshly  formed  of  marrow  and  nnrtnred 
on  milk.  Those  triangles,  therefore,  which  come  in  from  with- 
out and  are  contained  in  the  bodily  frame,  from  which  are 
formed  meats  and  drinks,  being  older  and  weaker  than  its  own 
triangles,  the  frame  of  the  lK>dy  gets  the  better  of  them  and 
cuts  them  up  with  the  new  triangles,  and  the  animal  grows  and 
is  nourished  by  the  assimilation  of  particles.  But  when  the 
root  of  the  triangles  is  relaxed  by  having  undergone  many  con- 
flicts with  many  things  in  the  course  of  time,  they  are  no  longer 
able  to  cut  or  assimilate  the  food  which  enters  into  them, 
but  are  easily  subverted  by  the  new  bodies  which  come  in  from 
without  In  this  way  the  whole  animal  is  overcome  and  decays, 
and  this  state  of  things  is  called  old  age.  But  at  last,  when  the 
bonds  of  the  triangles  which  inclose  the  marrow  no  longer  hold, 
and  get  unfixed  by  the  toil  of  which  I  spoke,  they  unfix  also 
the  bonds  of  the  soul,  and  she  being  released,  in  the  order  of 
nature  joyfully  flies  away.  For  that  which  is  not  in  the  order 
of  nature  is  painful,  but  that  which  takes  place  according  to 
nature  is  pleasant.  And  thus,  too,  death,  if  caused  by  disease  or 
produced  by  wounds,  is  painful  and  difficult;  but  that  sort  of 
death  which  comes  of  old  age  and  fiilfilU  the  debt  of  nature  is 
the  least  painful  of  deaths,  and  is  accompanied  with  pleasure 
rather  than  with  pain. 

Now  every  one  can  see  whence  diseases  arise.  There  are 
four  natures  out  of  which  the  body  is  compacted  —  earth  and 
^^  fire  and  water  and  air,  and  the  unnatural  excess  and  de- 
fects of  these,  or  the  change  of  anv  one  of  them  fmm  their 
own  natural  place  into  another,  or,  again,  the  assumption  on  the 
part  of  these  diverse  natures  of  fire  and  the  like  of  that  which  is 
not  suitable  to  them,  or  anything  of  that  sort,  pn»duces  diseases 
and  disonlers ;  for  each  being  pnuluced  or  changed  in  a  manner 
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contrary  to  nature,  the  elements  which  were  previously  cool  grovf 
warm,  and  those  which  were  dry  become  moist,  and  the  light  be- 
comes heavy,  and  the  heavy  light ;  all  sorts  of  changes  occur. 
For  we  a£Brm  that  only  the  same,  in  the  same  and  like  manner 
and  proportion  added  or  subtracted  to  or  from  the  same,  will  al- 
low tlie  body  to  remain  in  the  same  state,  whole  and  sound,  and 
that,  whatever  is  taken  away  or  added  in  violaiiou  of  these  rules 
causes  all  manner  of  changes  and  infinite  diseases  and  disorders. 
But  as  there  are  secondary  compositions  which  are  according  to 
nature,  he  who  will  understiind  diseases  may  also  have  another 
or  second  notion  of  them.  For  whereas  the  murrow  and  the  bone 
and  the  flesh  and  the  sinews  are  composed  of  these  elements,  as 
the  blood  is  likewise  composed  of  them  but  iu  a  different  degree, 
the  greater  number  of  them  are  caused  in  the  way  which  I  have 
already  mentioned ;  but  the  worst  of  all  owe  their  severity  to 
the  following  causes:  When  the  generation  of  them  proceeds 
in  an  order  contrary  to  nature,  then  the  elements  are  destroyed. 
For  the  natural  order  is  that  the  flesh  and  sinews  are  made  of 
blood,  the  sinews  out  of  the  fibres  to  which  they  are  akin,  and 
the  flesh  out  of  the  congealed  substance  which  is  formed  by  sep- 
aration from  the  flbres.  And  the  glutinous  and  rich  matter 
which  comes  away  from  the  sinews  and  the  flesh  not  only  binds 
the  flesh  to  the  bones,  but  nourishes  and  imparts  growth  to  the 
bone  itself  which  surrounds  the  marrow,  and  by  reason  of  the 
solidity  of  the  bones,  that  which  is  filtered  through  is  the  purest 
and  the  smoothest  and  the  oiliest  sort  of  the  triangles  which 
drops  like  dew  from  the  bones  and  waters  the  marrow.  And 
when  these  are  the  conditions,  health  usually  ensues  ;  when  the 
conditions  are  of  an  opposite  nature,  disease.  For  when  the 
flesh  becomes  liquefied  and  sends  back  the  wasting  substance 
into  the  veins,  then  there  is  a  great  deal  of  blood  of  diflerent 
kinds  as  well  as  of  air  in  the  veins,  having  various  degrees  of 
color  and  bitterness  :  and  also  from  its  acid  and  salt  qualities  it 
generates  all  sorts  of  bile  and  lymph  and  phlegm.  For  all 
things  go  the  wrong  way  and  are  corrupted,  and  first  of  all  de- 
stroy the  blood,  and  then  ceasing  to  give  nourishment  to  ^^ 
the  body  are  carried  along  the  veins  in  all  sorts  of  ways, 
no  longer  preserving  the  order  of  their  natural  courses,  but  at 
war  with  themselves,  because  they  have  no  enjoyment  of  them- 
selves, and  are  hostile  to  the  abiding  constitution  of  the  bo<ly, 
which  they  destroy  and  waste.  The  oldest  part  of  the  flesh 
which   wastes    away,   refusing   to  assimilate,   grows   black    from 
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long  borning,  and  from  being  oorrocled  in  aYoy  direetioB  be* 
oomes  bitter,  and  is  injorious  to  every  part  of  tbe  bodj  wUch  is 
not  yet  comipted.  And  then  instMd  of  bittemets  the  blade 
part  assumes  an  acidity  firom  the  bitter  element  refining  away ; 
or,  again,  the  bitter  substance  being  tinged  with  Uood  has  a 
redder  color;  or,  when  mixed  with  Qaek,  has  the  ^  hue  of  grass ; 
and  once  again,  an  aabnm  color  is  mingled  with  the  bitter 
matter  when  the  new  flesh  is  melted  by  the  fire  whidi  anrronnds 
the  internal  flame ;  to  all  which  some  physician,  or  some  phi- 
losopher, who  had  the  power  of  seeing  many  dissimilar  things 
and  recognizing  in  them  one  nature  common  to  them  all  and 
deserving  of  a  name,  has  assigned  the  common  name  of  bile. 
But  the  kinds  of  bile  have  also  their  peculiar  names  correspond- 
ing to  their  several  colors.  As  for  lymph,  that  sort  which  is  the 
whey  of  blood  is  gentle,  but  that  which  is  produced  by  dark 
and  bitter  bile  is  of  a  fierce  nature  when  mingled  by  the  power 
of  heat  with  any  salt  substance,  and  is  then  called  add  phl^m. 
Again,  the  dissolution  of  new  and  tender  flesh  which  is  accom- 
panied by  nir  when  inflated  and  encased  in  liquid  prodndng 
bubbles  which  separately  are  invisible  owing  to  their  small 
size,  but  wlien  collected  together  are  of  a  bulk  which  is  visible, 
and  have  a  white  color  arising  out  of  the  generation  of  foam  — 
all  this  dissolution  of  tender  flesh  when  intermingled  with  air  is 
termed  by  us  white  phlegm.  And  the  whey  or  sediment  of 
phlegm  when  just  formed  is  sweat  and  tears,  and  includes  the 
various  secretions  which  arise  daily  out  of  the  purgHtion  of  the 
body.  Now  all  these  become  the  iuAtruments  of  disease  when 
the  blood  is  not  replenished  according  to  nature  by  meats  and 
drinks  but  gains  bulk  from  contraries  in  violation  of  the  laws  of 
nature.  When  the  several  parts  of  the  flesh  are  separated  by 
Q,  disease,  if  the  foundation  remains,  the  trouble  is  only  half 
as  great,  and  recovery  is  still  possible  ;  but  when  that 
which  binds  the  flesh  to  the  bones  is  diseiised,  and  the  blood, 
which  is  made  out  of  the  fibres  and  sinews,  separates  firom  them, 
and  no  longer  gives  nourishment  to  the  bone,  or  is  a  bond  of 
union  to  flesh  and  bone,  and  from  being  oily  and  smooth  and 
glutinous  becomes  rough  and  salt  and  dry,  owing  to  bad  regi- 
men, then  tbe  substance  which  is  detached  crumbles  away 
under  the  flesh  and  the  sinews,  and  separates  from  the  bone, 
and  the  fleshy  parts  fall  away  from  their  foundation  and  leave 
the  sinews  bare  and  full  of  brine,  and  the  flesh  again  gets  into 
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the  circalation  of  the  blood  aod  makes  the  praviously  mentioned 
disorders  still  greater.  And  if  these  bodily  affections  be  severe, 
still  wurse  are  those  which  precede  them ;  as  when  tlie  bone 
itself^  by  reason  of  the  density  of  the  flesh,  does  not  receive  suf- 
ficient air,  but  becomes  stagnant  and  hot  and  gangrened  and 
receives  no  nutriment,  and  the  natural  process  is  inverted,  and  the 
bone  crumbling  passes  into  the  food,  and  the  food  into  the  flesh, 
and  the  flesh  agnin  falling  into  the  blood  causes  maladies  yet  more 
violent  than  those  already  mentioned.  But  the  worst  of  all  is 
when  the  marrow  is  diseased,  either  from  excess  or  defect ;  and 
this  is  the  cause  of  the  very  greatest  and  most  fatal  disorders  in 
which  the  whole  course  of  the  body  is  reversed.  There  is  a 
third  class  of  diseases  which  may  be  conceived  of  as  arising  in 
three  ways,  and  are  produced  sometimes  by  wind,  and  some- 
times by  phlegm,  and  sometimes  by  bile.  When  the  lung, 
which  is  to  the  body  the  steward  of  the  air,  is  obstructed  by 
rheums  and  has  the  passage  stopped  up,  having  no  egress  in  one 
part,  while  in  another  part  too  much  air  enters  in,  then  the 
parts  which  are  norefreshed  by  the  air  corrode,  while  in  other 
parts  the  excess  of  wind  forcing  its  way  through  the  veins  dis- 
torts them  and  consumes  the  body  at  the  centre,  and  is  there 
shut  in  and  holds  fast  the  midriff;  thus  numberless  painful  dis- 
eases are  produced,  accompanied  by  copious  sweats.  And  often- 
times when  the  flesh  is  dissolved  in  the  interior  of  the  bo<1y, 
wind,  generated  within  and  unable  to  get  out,  is  the  source  of 
quite  as  much  pain  as  the  air  coming  in  from  without ;  but  the 
greatest  pain  is  when  the  wind  gets  about  the  sinews  and  the 
veins  connected  with  them,  and  swells  them  up,  especially  when 
the  pressure  is  upon  the  great  sinews  of  the  shoulder  and  twists 
back  the  ligaments  that  fasten  them.  These  from  the  intensive 
nature  of  the  affection,  are  termed  tetanus  and  recurvation. 
The  cure  of  them  is  difficult,  and  they  generally  end  in  ^^ 
fevers.  The  white  phlegm,  though  dangerous  when  de- 
tained within  by  reason  of  the  air-bubbles,  yet  beinq:  capable  of 
relief  by  expiration,  is  less  severe,  and  only  discolors  the  body, 
generating  white  leprosies  and  similar  diseases.  When  the 
phlegm  is  mingled  with  black  bile  and  dispersed  about  the 
courses  of  the  head,  which  are  the  divinest  part  of  us,  and  dis- 
turbs them  in  sleep,  the  attack  is  not  so  severe ;  but  when  as- 
sailing those  who  are  awake  it  is  hard  to  be  jjot  rid  of,  and, 
being  an  affection  of  a  sacred  part,  is  most  justly  called  sacred. 
An   acid  and  salt  phlegtn,  again,  is  the  source  of  all   those  did- 
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eases  which  are  of  a  catarriial  nataiey  but,  beeanae  the  plaoas 
into  which  they  flow  are  of  Tarions  kindsy  they  have  all  aorta  of 
names. 

Inflammations  of  the  body  oome  from  bnmhigs  and  inflam* 
ings,  and  all  of  them  originate  in  bile.  When  bile  finds  a 
means  of  discharge,  it  boils  up  and  sends  fbrth  all  sorts  of 
tumors;  but  when  kept  down  withuif  it  generates  many  u- 
flammatory  diseases,  aboye  all  when  mingled  with  pore  Uood ; 
as  it  then  disturbs  the  order  of  the  fibres  which  are  scattered 
about  in  the  blood  and  are  designed  to  maintain  the  balance  of 
rare  and  dense,  in  order  that  the  blood  may  not  by  jeason  of 
heat  perspire  through  the  pores  of  the  body,  nor  agaiu  become 
too  dense  and  thus  find  a  difficulty  iu  drculatiug  through  the 
Teins.  The  just  temperament  of  these  Uiiogs  is  preserred  by 
the  fibres  according  to  the  appointment  of  uature ;  and  if  auy 
one  collects  them  together  when  tlie  blood  is  dead  and  con- 
gealed, then  tiie  blood  that  remains  in  them  flows  out,  and  thus 
left  to  themselFcs  they  also  soon  congeal  with  the  surrounding 
cold.  Such  is  the  power  which  the  fibres  haTC  of  acting  upon 
the  blood ;  and  finom  them  arises  bile,  which  is  only  stale  blood, 
and  from  being  flesh  is  liquefied  again,  and  at  the  first  infiux 
comes  in  little  by  little  warm  and  moist,  and  is  oonge;ded  by 
the  power  of  the  fibres ;  and  if  congealed  and  extinguished  by 
force  produces  internal  cold  and  shuddering.  But  when  it 
enters  with  more  of  a  flood  and  overcomes  the  fibres  by  its 
heat,  and  makes  them  boil  and  bubble  in  a  disorderly  manner, 
if  it  have  power  enough  completely  to  get  the  better,  it  passes 
into  the  marrow  and  bums  up  and  unmoors  what  may  be 
termed  the  cables  of  the  ship,  and  frees  the  soul ;  but  when 
there  is  not  so  much,  and  the  body  though  wasted  still  holds 
out,  it  is  either  mastered  and  banished  from  the  whole  body,  or 
is  thrust  through  the  veins  into  the  lower  or  upper  belly,  and 
Q^  is  driven  out  of  the  body  like  an  exile  out  of  an  insurgent 
State,  and  causes  diarrhoeas  and  dysenteries,  and  all  sorts 
of  similar  disorders.  When  the  constitution  is  disordered  by 
excess  of  fire,  then  the  heat  and  fever  are  constant ;  when  air 
is  the  cause,  then  the  fever  is  quotidian  ;  when  water,  which  is 
a  more  sluggish  element  than  either  fire  or  air,  then  the  fever 
intermits  a  day ;  when  earth  is  the  cause,  which  is  the  most 
sluggish  of  the  four,  and  is  only  purged  away  in  a  fourfold 
period,  the  result  is  a  quartan  fever,  which  can  only  with  diffi* 
cultv  be  shaken  off. 
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Such  18  the  coarse  of  the  diseases  of  the  hody ;  and  the  dis- 
orders of  the  soul  which  originate  in  the  body  are  as  follows : 
The  disorder  of  the  mind  will  be  acknowledged  to  be  follj ;  but 
there  are  two  kinds  of  folly  —  one,  madness,  and  the  other 
ignorance ;  and  whatever  affection  gives  rise  to  either  of  them 
may  be  called  disease.  Excessive  pains  and  pleasures  are 
justly  to  be  regarded  as  the  greatest  diseases  of  the  soul,  for  a 
man  who  is  in  great  joy  or  in  great  pain,  in  his  irrational  eager- 
ness to  attain  the  one  and  to  avoid  the  other,  is  not  truly  able 
to  see  or  to  hear  anything ;  but  he  is  mad,  and  is  at  the  same 
time  quite  incapable  of  any  participation  in  reason.  For  he  who 
has  the  seed  about  the  spinal  marrow  too  fruitful  and  prolific, 
like  a  tree  overladen  with  fruit,  has  many  throes,  and  also  ob- 
tains many  pleasures  in  his  desires  and  their  gratifications,  and 
is  for  the  most  part  of  his  life  mad,  because  his  pleasures  and 
pains  are  so  very  great ;  his  soul  is  rendered  foolish  and  dis- 
orded  by  his  body ;  and  he  is  regarded  not  as  one  diseased, 
but  as  one  who  is  voluntarily  bad,  which  is  a  bad  mistake. 
For  the  truth  is  that  the  intemperance  of  love  for  the  most  part 
grows  into  a  disease  of  the  soul  by  reason  of  the  moist  and 
fluid  state  of  one  element,  and  this  arises  out  of  the  loose  con- 
sistency of  the  bones.  And  in  general,  all  that  which  is  termed 
the  intemperance  of  pleasure  is  unjustly  charged  upon  those 
who  do  wrong,  as  if  they  did  wrong  voluntarily.  For  no  man 
is  voluntarily  bad ;  but  the  bad  become  bad  by  reason  of  an  ill 
disposition  of  the  body  and  bad  education :  every  man  finds 
these  things  to  be  an  evil  and  a  mischief;  and  in  like  manner 
the  soul  is  often  vicious  through  the  bodily  influences  of  pain. 
For  where  the  sharp  and  briny  phlegm  and  other  bitter  and 
bilious  humors  wander  over  the  body,  and  flnd  no  exit  or  es- 
cape, but  are  compressed  within  and  mingle  their  own  vapors 
with  the  motions  of  the  soul,  and  are  blended  with  them,  they 
produce  an  infinite  variety  of  diseases  in  all  sorts  of  de-  ^- 
grees,  and  being  carried  to  the  three  places  of  the  soul  on 
which  any  of  them  may  severally  chance  to  alight,  they  create 
infinite  varieties  of  trouble  and  melancholy,  of  tempers  rash  and 
cowardly,  and  also  of  forgetfulness  and  stupidity.  Further, 
when  men's  bodies  are  thus  ill  made,  and  evil  forms  of  govern- 
ment are  superadded  —  when  in  States  evil  discourses  are  ut- 
tered in  private  as  well  as  in  public,  and  when  from  youth 
upward  no  sort  of  instruction  is  given  which   may  heal  the-'e 

ills,  here  is  another  source  of  evil ;  and  these  are  the  two  ways 
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iii  which,  all  of  08  who  are  bad  beooma  bad»  thnn^  two  thingi 
which  are  wholly  out  of  our  powers  And  Ibr  this  the  plaateim 
arc^  to  blame  rather  than  the  plantB,  the  educators,  gather  than 
the  educated..  Still  we  should  eodeavoir  >i  fiur  an  we  can.  bf 
education^  and  studiesi  apd  learnings  ta  «md  -we  and  attain 
Yirtne ;  this,  however,,  is  part,  of  another  suhjoet. 

There  is  a  corresponding  inqnirj^  conoepiing  the*  medea  ia 
which  the  mind  and  the.  bodj  are  to.  be  treated^  aud  bgi  what 
means  tliey  are  presenredy  on  which  I  maj  and  ought  tp  enters 
for  it  is  more-  our  duty  uk  speak,  of  the  good  than  of  the  mnL 
Eyerything  that  is  good  is  fiur»  and  the  fiur  is.  not  wiihoul 
measure,  and  the  animal  who  ia  fidr  may  be  supposed  ta  hare 
measure.  Now  we  perceiye  lesser  synmietries  and  comprehend 
them,  but  about  the  highest  and.  greatest  we  have  no  under* 
standing ;  for  with  a  view  to.  health  and  disease,  and  virtue  and 
▼ice,  there  is  no.  symmetry  or  want,  of  symmetry  greater  than 
that  of  the  soul  to  the  body;  and  this  we  do  not  perceive,  or 
ever  reflect  that  when,  a  weaker  or  lesser  frame  is  tlie  vehicle 
of  a  great  and  mighty  soul,,  or  conversely^  when  they  are  united 
in  the  opposite  way«,  then  the  whole  animal  is  not  fiur^  for  it  ia 
defective  in  the  most  important  of  all  symmetries ;  but  the  fair 
mind  in  the  fair  body  will  be  the  fidre^t  and  loveliest  of  ail 
sights  to  him  who  has  the  seeing  eye..  Just  as  a  body  which 
has  a  leg  too  long,  or  some  otlier  disproportion,  is  an  unpleasant 
sight,  and  also,,  when  undergoing  toil,  has.  many  sufferings,  and 
makes  violent  efforts,  and  oflen  stumbles,  through  awkwardness,, 
and  is  the  cause  of  infinite  evil  Uy  its  own  self — in  like  manner 
we  should  conceive  of  the  double  natu|!e  whicht  we  call  th» 
living  being;  and  when  in.  this  compound  there  is.  aa  im« 
^^  passioned  soul  more  powerful  thaa  the  body„  that  soul,  I 
say,  convulses  and  disordera  the  whole  inner  nature  of 
man  ;  and  when  too  eager  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledgOv  causes 
wa<«ting ;  or  again,  when  teaching  or  disputing  in  private  oc  ia 
public,  and  strifes  and  controversies  arise,  inflames  and-  dissolves 
the  composite  frame  of  man  and  introduces  rheums ;.  and  tha 
nature  of  this  is  not  understood  by  most  professors  of  medidiic 
who  ascribe  the  phenomenon  to  the  opposite  of  the  real  cause. 
And  once  more,  when  a  body  large  and  too  much  for  the  soul 
is  united  to  a  small  and  weak  intelligence,  seeing  that  there 
are  two  desires  natural  to  man,  —  one  of  food  for  the  sake  of 
the  body,  and  one  of  wisdom  for  the  sake  of  the  diviner  part 
of  us  —  then,   I  say,  the  motions   of  the   stronger  principal^ 
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getting  the  better  and  increasing  their  own  power,  but  making' 
the  soul  dull^  and   stapid,  and  forgetfnl,  engender  ignoraiicey 
which  is  the  greatest  of  diseases.     There   is   one   protection 
against  both«  —  that  we  should  not  move  the  body  witboiH  the 
soul  or  the  soul  without  Uie  body,  and  thos  thej  will  aid  one 
anotheri  and  be  healthy  aikL  well  balanced.     And  therefbre  the 
mathemadcian  or  any  one  else  who  devotes  himself  to  roine 
intellectual  pursuit,  must  allow  his  body  to  hare  motion  alsoy 
and  practice  gy miiastie ;  and.  be  who  would  train  the  limbs  of 
the  body,  should  impart  to*  them  th«  motions  of  the  sonl,  and 
should  practice  music  and  all  philosophy,  if  he  would  be  called 
truly  fiiir  and  truly  good.     And  ia  like  maimer  should    the 
parts  be  treated,  and  the  principle  of  the  whole  similarly  ap* 
plied  to  them ;  for  as  the  body  is*  heated  and  also  cooled  within 
by  the  elements  which  enter  in,  and  is  agaia  dried  up  and 
mni.<4tened  by  external  things,  and  experiences  these  and  rhe 
like  affections  from  both  kinds  of  motions^  the  result  ia  that  the 
body  if  given  up  to  motioa  when  in  a  state  of  quiescence  ia 
overmastered  and  destroyed ;  but  if  any  one,  in  imitation  of 
that  which  we  call  the  foster-mother  and  nurse  of  the  universe, 
will  not  allow  the  body  to  be  at  rest,  but  is  always'  producing: 
motions  and  shukings,  which  constantly  react  upoa  the  natural 
motions  both  withia  and  without,  and  by  shaking  moderately^ 
the  affections  and  parta  which  wander  about  the  body,  bring<4 
them  into  order  and  affinity  with  one  another  according  to  the 
theory  of  the  universe  which  we  were  maintaining,,  he  will  not 
allow  enemy  placed  by  the  side  of  enemy  to  create  wars  and 
disorders  in  the  body,  but  he  will  place  friend  by  the  side  of 
friend,  producing  health..     Now  of  all  motions  that  is  the  best 
which  is  produced  in  a  thing  by  itself,  for  it  is  most  akin     ^^ 
to  the  motion  of  the  intelligent  and  the  motion  of  the  uni- 
▼erse  ;  but  that  motion  which   is  caui*ed  by  others  is  not  80» 
good,  and   worst  of  all  is   that  which   moves  the  part9  of  the 
body,  when  prostrate  and  at  rest:^  ia  parts  only  and  by  external 
means ;  wherefore  also  that  i^  Uie  be^^t  of  the  purifications  and 
adjustments  of  the  body  which  is  atfected  by  gymnastic  ;  next 
is  that  which,  is  eflTected  by  carrying  the  bo<ly,  ar*  in  sailing  or 
any  other  mode  of   conveyance    whicli    is  not    fatigtiing;    the 
third  sort  of  motion  mav  be  of  use  in  a  ease  of  extreme   ncces- 
sity,  but  in   any  other  will  be  adopted  by  no   man  of  sense  :   I 
rae:m  the  purgative  treatment  of  physicians;  for  diseases  wliich 
are   not  attended   by  great  dangers  should  not   be  irritated  by 
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pargBtivesy  for  ererj  form  of  diaetse  is  in  a  maimer  akin  to  tta* 
liTiDg  being -^  for  the  combination  oat  of  which  the/  were 
formed  has  an  appointed  term  of  Ufo  and  of  exisitence.  And 
the  whole  race  and  every  animal  has  liis  appointed  natuial 
time,  apart  from  yiolent  casualties ;  for  the  triangles  are  or%i- 
nally  fimmed  with  power  to  liye  for  a  (certain  time,  bejrood 
which  tio  man  can  prolong  his  lifo.  And  this  holds  ftlso  of  the 
nature  of  diseases,  for  if  anj  one  regardless  of  their  appointed 
time  would  destroy  nature  by  purgatires,  he  only  increases  and 
multiplies  them.  Wherefore  we  ought  always  to  manage  thein 
by  regimen,  as  far  as  a  man  can  spare  the  time,  and  not  pro- 
Toke  a  disagreeable  enemy  by  medical  treatment  Let  this 
much  be  said  of  the  general  nature  of  roan,  and  of  the  bodj 
which  is  a  part  of  him,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  a  man  maj 
govern  himself  and  be  governed  best,  and  live  most  according 
to  reason :  and  we  must  begin  by  providing  that  the  governing 
principle  shall  be  the  foirest  and  best  possible  for  tlie  purpose 
of  government.  But  to  discuss  such  a  subject  accurately  wonUl 
be  a  sufBcientlj  long  business  of  itself.  As  a  mere  supplement 
or  sequel  of  what  has  preceded,'  it  may  be  summed  up  as  fol- 
lows :  As  I  hHve  often  said,  that  there  are  three  kinds  of  soul 
located  within  us,  each  of  them  having  their  own  proper  mo- 
tions —  so  I  must  now  say  in  the  fewest  words  possible,  that 
the  one  part,  if  remHining  inactive  and  ceasing  from  the  natural 
motion,  must  necessarily  become  very  weak,  but  when  trained 
and  exercised  then  very  strong.  Wherefore  we  should  take 
^^  care  that  the  three  parts  of  the  soul  are  exercised  in  pro- 
portion to  one  another. 
Concerning  the  highest  part  of  the  human  soul,  we  should 
consider  that  Gk>d  gave  this  as  a  genius  to  each  one,  which  was 
to  dwell  at  the  extremity  of  the  body,  and  to  raise  us  like  plants, 
not  of  an  earthly  but  of  a  heavenly  growth,  from  earth  to  our 
kindred  which  is  in  heaven.  And  this  is  most  true ;  for  the 
divine  power  suspended  the  head  and  root  of  us  from  that  plaoo 
where  the  generation  of  the  soul  first  began,  and  thus  made  erect 
the  whole  body.  He,  therefore,  who  is  always  occupied  with 
the  cravings  of  desire  and  ambition,  and  is  eagerly  striving  aAer 
them,  must  have  all  his  opinions  mort^il,  and,  as  far  as  man  can 
be,  must  be  all  of  him  mortal,  because  he  has  cherished  his  mor* 
tal  part.  But  he  who  has  been  earnest  in  the  love  of  knowl- 
edge and  true  wisdom,  and  has  been  trained  to  think  that  these 
are  the  immortal  and  divine  things  of  a  man,  if  he  attain  truth. 
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mast  of  necessity,  as  fiur  as  haman  nature  is  capable  of  attaining 
immortality,  be  all  immortal,  as  he  is  ever  serving  the  divine 
power;  and  having  the  genius  residing  in  him  in  the  most 
perfect  order,  be  must  be  preeminently  happy.  Now  there  is 
only  one  way  in  which  one  being  can  serve  another,  and  thb  is 
by  giving  him  his  proper  nourishment  and  motion.  And  the 
motions  which  are  akin  to  the  divine  principle  within  us  are  the 
thoughts  and  revolutions  of  the  universe.  These  each  man 
*  should  follow,  and  correct  those  corrupted  courses  of  the  head 
'  which  are  concerned  with  generation,  and  by  learning  the  har- 
monies and  revolutions  of  the  whole,  should  assimilate  the  per- 
ceiver  to  the  thing  perceived,  according  to  his  original  nature, 
and  by  thus  assimilating  them,  attain  that  final  perfection  of  life, 
which  the  gods  set  before  mankind  as  best,  both  for  the  present 
and  the  future. 

Thus  the  discussion  of  the  universe  which  according  to  our 
original  proposition,  was  to  reach  to  the  origin  of  man,  seems  to 
have  an  end.     A  brief  mention  may  be  made  of  the  generation 
of  other  animali^,  but  there  is  no  need  to  dwell  upon  them  at 
length ;  this  would  seem  to  be  the  best  mode  of  attaining  a  due 
proportion.     On  the  subject  of  animals,  then,  the  following  re- 
marks may  be  offered.     Of  the  men  who  came  into  the  world, 
those  who  are  cowards  or  have  led  unjust  lives  may  be  fairly 
supposed  to  change  into  the  nature  of  women  in  the  second  gen- 
eration.    Wherefore  also  at  the  time  when  this  took  place  the 
gods  created  in  us  the  desire  of  generation,  contriving  in      q. 
man  one  animated  substance,  and  in  woman  another,  which 
they  forme   d respectively  in  the  following  manner:   The  pas- 
sage for  the  drink  by  which  liquids  pass  through  the  luug  under 
the  kidneys  and  into  the  bladder,  and  which  receives  and  emits 
them  by  the  pressure  of  the  breath,  was  so  fashioned  as  to  pene- 
trate also  into  the  body  of  the  marrow,  which  passes  from  the 
head  along  the  neck  and  through  the  back,  and  which  in  our 
previous  discussion  we  have  named  the  seed.     And  the  seed 
having  life,  and  becoming  endowed  with  respiration,  produces,  in 
that  part  in  which  it  respires,  a  lively  desire  of  emission,  and 
thus  creates  in  us  the  love  of  procreation.     Wherefore  also  in 
men  the  organ  of  generation  becoming  rebellious  and  masterful, 
like  an  animal  disobedient  to  reason,  seeks,  by  the  raging  of  the 
appetites,  to  gain  absolute  sway;  and  the  same  is  the  case  with 
the  wombs  and  other  orsrans  of  women ;  the  animal  within  them 
is  desirous  of  procreating  children,  an<l  when  remaining  without 
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wnut  loBg  boyond  tis  pnypoip  tnMiy  |0ti  diMBoUuitod  ma 
and  waaderiog  in  eferj  dinsctJoo  ihioogh  tin  iiod/«  ciowi  ytp 
Ae  pMtagat  of  tho  brm th,  aadt  by  obitrttetiBg  re>pif«tiott,  driwi 
iihea  uto  tbo  ntmott  diffiesltf,  CMMUf  all  nuietiM  of 
vntil  at  loogth  tba  dwiie  n^  lo?o  of  tbo  mioi  and  tbo 
^m  it  ware  produdnc  and  phwiring  Uw  Uniii  h<om  tbo  traa* 
iba  amkrioo  of  aead  inio  tba  woonby  at  ialo  a  finld«  to  wUeb 
tboj  aow  aoimals  nniaan  bf  raaaon  of  tbeir  flmalbieiii  and  hm^ 
Ian;  tfaaia  tbfljagaia  aapaiate  and  matora  tbamirhbin,  lad 
after  Ifaat  bring  t^m  oat  into  tba  ligbti  and  tbnt  parlaot  tbe 
fenenrtgon  of  enimalfc 

Thai  ware  oraated  woomb  and  tba  ibmala  tax  fai  generd. 
Baft  tba  raoe  of  Urde  wae  oaated  <mt  of  imiooent  ligbt-nunded 
nen  wbo,  althoogb  tbeir  thoaghts  were  directed  towardi 
beaTODy  Imagined,  in  tbw  timplicitf » tbat  tbe  clearest  demoo- 
mation  of  tbe  tbinga  abofa  waa  to  be  obtained  bj  sigbt ;  tbeie 
were  traoafiimied  into  birda,  and  tliey  grew  featbera  inateed  of 
balr.  Tbe  race  of  wild  pedestrian  animals  agnin  came  trom 
tboae  wbo  bad  no  philoaophj  in  all  tibeir  tboughtiy  and  nefer 
eooaidered  at  all  aboat  tbe  nainre  of  the  baaTena,  becaose  ibaj 
bad  oeaaed  to  aae  tbe  coaraeaof  tbe  bead«  and  followed  tbe  goidp 
anoe  of  those  parts  of  the  soal  which  sarroaod  the  brenst.  la 
ooDseqnenoe  of  these  habits  of  theirs  they  hud  their  forelegs  and 
beads  trailing  npon  the  earth  to  which  they  were  akin;  and 
they  had  also  the  crowns  of  their  heads  oblong,  and  in  all  sorts 
^o  of  corioas  shapes,  io  which  the  eoarses  of  the  sool  were 
oompresaed  by  reason  of  disose.  And  this  was  the  reasoo 
why  quadrapeds  Mid  polypods  were  orented:  God  ga^e  the 
more  seoseless  of  them  the  more  support  that  they  might  be 
more  attracted  to  tbe  earth.  And  the  most  foolish  of  them,  who 
trailed  their  ixKlies  entirely  upon  the  groand  and  have  no  longer 
any  need  of  feet,  ha  made  without  feet  to  crawl  npon  tbe  earth. 
The  fourth  class  were  the  inhabitants  of  the  water :  these  were 
made  out  of  the  moat  entirely  ignorant  and  sensdesa  beings, 
whom  the  transformers  did  not  think  any  longer  worthy  of  pore 
respiration,  because  they  possessed  a  soul  which  waa  made  im- 
pure by  all  sorts  of  transgresdou ;  and  instead  of  allowing  them 
to  respire  to  tlie  subtle  and  pure  element  of  air,  they  thmst 
them  into  the  WHier  and  gave  them  a  deep  and  muddy  medium 
of  respiration ;  and  hence  arose  the  raoe  of  fi«hes  and  oysters, 
and  other  aquatic  animate,  whxcli  have  received  the  moat  remote 
habitations  as  a  punishment  of  their  extreme  ignorance.     These 
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are  the  laws  hj  which  animals  pnss  into  one  another,  both  now 
and  ever  changing  as  they  lose  or  gain  wisdom  and  folly. 

And  now  we  may  say  that  our  discourse  about  the  nature  of 
the  oniverse  has  come  to  au  end.  The  world  has  received 
animals,  mortal  and  immortal,  and  is  fulfilled  with  them,  and 
has  become  a  visible  animal  comprehending  the  visible,  ^  the 
•ensiUe  God  who  is  the  image  of  the  intelligible,  greatest,  best, 
fiuresty  and  most  perfect,  —  Uie  one  only-begotten  universe. 


^.' 
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INTRODUCTIOX. 


Ths  Cridas  Is  a  fragment  which  breaks  off  In  the  middle  of  a 
sentence.  It  was  designed  to  be  the  second  part  of  a  trilogy, 
which,  like  the  other  great  Platonic  trilogy  of  the  Sophist,  States- 
man, Philosopher,  was  never  completed.  I^maeus  had  brought 
down  the  origin  of  the  world  to  the  creation  of  man,  and  the  dawn 
of  history  was  now  to  succeed  the  philosophy  of  nature.  The 
Critias  is  also  connected  with  the  Republic.  Plato,  as  he  has 
already  told  us,  intended  to  represent  the  ideal  State  engaged  in  a 
patriotic  conflict.  This  mythical  conflict  is  prophetic  or  symbolical 
of  the  struggle  of  Athens  and  Persia,  perhaps  in  some  degree  also 
of  the  wars  of  the  Greeks  and  Carthaginians,  in  the  same  way  that 
the  Persian  is  prefigured  by  the  Trojan  War  to  the  mind  of  Herodo- 
tus;  or  as  the  narrative  of  the  first  part  of  the  Aeneid  foreshadows 
the  wars  of  Carthage  and  Rome.  The  small  number  of  the  prim- 
itive Athenian  citizens  (20,000),  **  which  is  about  their  present 
number,"  is  evidently  designed  to  contrast  with  the  myriads  and 
barbaric  array  of  the  Atlantic  hosts.  The  passing  remark  in  the 
Tlmaeus  (25  C)  that  Athens  was  left  alone  in  the  struggle,  in 
which  she  conquered  and  became  the  liberator  of  Greece,  is  also 
an  allusion  to  the  later  history.  Hence  we  may  safely  conclude 
that  the  entire  narrative  is  due  to  the  imagination  of  Plato,  who 
would  easily  invent  "  Egyptians  or  anything  else  "  (Phaedrus),  and 
who  has  used  the  name  of  Solon  (of  whose  poem  there  is  no  trace 
in  antiquity)  and  the  tradition  of  the  Egyptian  priests  to  give  veri- 
similitude to  his  story.  To  the  Greek  such  a  taJe,  like  that  of  the 
earth-bom  men,  would  have  seemed  perfectly  accordant  with  tlie 
character  of  his  mythology,  and  not  more  marvelous  than  the  won- 
ders of  the  East  narrated  by  Herodotus  and  others.  The  fiction 
has  exercised  a  great  influence  over  the  imagination  of  later  ages. 
As  many  attempts  have  been  made  to  find  the  great  island,  as  to 
discover  the  country  of  the  lost  tribes.  Without  regard  to  the 
description  of  Plato,  and  without  a  suspicion  that  the  whole  narra- 
tive is  a  fabrication,  interpreters  have  looked  for  the  spot  in  every 
part  of  the  globe,  America,  Palestine,  Arabia  Felix,  Ceylon,  Sardinia, 
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Sweden.    Hie  ttory  had  ftlso  an  effect  on  the  tvAj  unrlgalan  ef 
the  dzteenth  centniy. 

Timaeos  conclodes  with  a  prajer  that  his  words  majr  be  accepta 
ble  to  the  God  whom  he  has  reTealed,  and  Critias,  whose  ton  fel- 
lows, begs  that  a  larger  measure  of  indulgence  maj  be  conceded  to 
him,  because  he  has  to  speak  of  the  men  whom  we  know  and  not 
of  the  gods  whom  we  do  not  know.  Socrates  readily  grants  thb 
indulgence  to  him,  and  anticipating  that  Hermocrates  iHll  make  a 
similar  request,  is  ready  to  grant  the  same  indulgence  to  him. 

Critias  returns  to  his  story,  professing  only  to  repeat  what  Solon 
was  told  by  the  priests.  The  war  of  which  he  was  about  to  qieak 
had  occurred  9,0<H)  years  ago.  (This  is  slightly  inconsistent  with 
the  Tlmaens,  which  gives  ^'  same  date  fer  the  feundation  of  the 
city,  Tim.  23  £• ;  the  mistake  may  indicate  that  the  Critias  was  not 
written  until  some  time  afterwards.)  One  of  the  combatants  was 
the  city  of  Athens,  the  other  was  the  great  island  of  Atlantis. 
Critias  proposes  (mfter  the  manner  of  Herodotus  and  others)  to 
give  an  account  of  the  Tarious  tribes  of  Greeks  and  barbarians 
who  took  part  in  the  war,  as  they  successiTcly  appear  on  the  scene. 
But  first  of  all  he  will  speak  of  the  antediluTian  Athens,  and  then 
of  the  island  of  Atlantis. 

In  the  beginning  the  gods  agreed  to  divide  the  earth  by  lot  in  a 
friendly  manner,  and  when  they  had  made  the  allotment  (comp^ 
Polit.)  they  settled  their  several  countries,  and  were  the  shepherds 
of  mankind,  whom  they  governed  by  persuasion,  which  is  the  helm 
of  the  soul,  and  not  by  blows  like  other  shepherds.  Hephaestos 
and  Athene,  brother  and  sister  deities,  in  mind  and  art  united,  ob- 
tained as  their  lot  the  land  of  Athens,  a  land  suited  to  the  growth 
of  virtue  and  wisdom ;  and  there  they  settled  a  brave  race  of  chil- 
dren of  the  soil,  in  whom  they  implanted  a  spirit  of  law  and  order. 
The  names  of  some  of  them  remain,  although  the  memory  of  their 
deeds  has  passed  away,  for  there  were  many  deluges,  and  the  rem- 
nant who  siurvived  in  the  mountains  lost  the  art  of  writing,  and 
during  many  generations  were  wholly  devoted  to  acquiring  the 
means  of  life. 

But  the  Egyptian  priests  had  preserved  the  actions  as  well  as  the 
names  of  the  kings  before  Theseus,  such  as  Erechtheus  and  Erich- 
thonius,  and  of  women  in  like  manner.  And  the  armed  image  of 
the  goddess  which  was  dedicated  by  the  ancient  Athenians  is  an 
evidence  to  other  ages  that  men  and  women  had  in  those  days,  as 
they  ought  always  to  have,  common  virtues  and  pursuits.  There 
were  various  classes  of  citizens,  including  handicraftsmen  and  ho»> 
bandmen,  and  a  superior  class  of  warriors  who  dwelt  alone,  and 
were  educated,  and  had  all  things  in  common  like  your  guardians. 
The  country  in  those  days  extended  southwards  to  the  Isthmus,  and 
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inland  as  &r  as  the  heights  of  Fftrnes  and  Cithaeron,  but  a  single 
night  of  excessive  rain  washed  away  the  earth  and  left  the  rock 
bare.  The  traces  of  this  catastrophe  are  still  discernible  in  th^ 
form  of  the  shore,  which  is  a  lofly  cliff,  and  goes  down  sheer  into 
the  deep  sea.  The  soil  was  then  and  still  is  in  some  places  the 
most  fertile  in  the  world,  and  abounded  in  rich  plains  and  pastures. 
And  the  inhabitants  of  this  &ir  land  were  endowed  with  intelli- 
gence and  love  of  beautj. 

The  Acropolis  of  the  ancient  Athens  extended  to  the  Oissus  and 
Eridanus,  and  included  the  Lycabettus  and  Pnyx  on  the  opposite 
side,  haying  a  level  sur&ce  and  deep  soiL  The  side  of  the  hill 
was  inhabited  by  the  craftsmen  and  husbandmen ;  and  the  warriors 
dwelt  by  themselves  on  the  summit,  aroundt  he  temples  of  Hephaes- 
tus and  Athene,  in  an  inclosure  which  was  like  the  garden  of  a 
single  house.  In  winter  they  retired  into  houses  on  the  north  of 
the  hill,  in  which  they  held  their  syssitia.  These  were  modest  dwell- 
ings which  they  bequeathed  to  their  children  and  grandchildren. 
On  the  south  side  they  had  gardens  and  gymnasia  and  places  for 
their  summer  syssitia,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  Acropolis  was  a 
fountain,  which  gave  an  abundant  supply  of  cool  water  in  winter 
as  well  as  in  summer ;  of  this  there  are  still  some  traces.  They 
were  careful  to  preserve  the  number  of  fighting  men  at  20,000, 
which  is  about  Uie  present  number,  and  so  they  passed  their  lives 
as  guardians  of  the  citizens.  They  were  a  just  and  famous  race, 
celebrated  for  their  beauty  and  virtue  all  over  Europe  and  Asia. 

And  now  I  will  speak  to  you  of  their  adversaries,  but  first  I 
ought  to  explain  that  the  Greek  names  were  translated  by  Solon 
firom  the  Egyptian ;  he  wrote  them  down  and  left  them  with  my 
grandfather  in  a  writing  which  I  still  possess.  In  the  division  of 
the  earth  Poseidon  obtained  as  his  portion  the  island  of  Atlantis, 
and  there  he  begat  children  whose  mother  was  a  mortal.  In  the 
centre  of  the  island  towards  the  sea  there  was  a  very  fair  and  fertile 
plain,  and  about  fifty  stadia  from  the  centre  there  was  a  narrow 
mountain  in  which  dwelt  a  man  named  Evenor  and  his  wife  Leu- 
cippe  and  their  daughter  Cleito,  of  whom  Poseidon  became  enam- 
ored. He  to  secure  his  love  inclosed  the  mountain  with  rings  or 
zones  at  equal  distances,  two  of  land  and  three  of  sea,  which  his 
divine  power  readily  enabled  him  to  excavate,  and,  as  there  was 
no  shipping  in  those  days,  no  man  could  get  into  the  place.  To 
the  interior  island  he  conveyed  under  the  earth  springs  of  water 
hot  and  cold,  and  supplied  the  land  with  all  things  needed  for  the 
life  of  man.  Here  he  begat  a  race  with  five  pairs  of  twins,  of 
whom  he  made  the  eldest,  Atlas,  the  king  of  the  centre  inland, 
while  to  his  twin  brother,  Eumelus  or  Gadeirus  as  he  was  called 
in  the  national  language,  he  assigned  that  part  of  the  country  which 
was  nearest  the   Straits.     The  other  brothers  he  made  chiefs  of  the 
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iikndi.  Hli  own  kmgdoiii  cxtnided  m  ftr  m  'Bgffi  ttii 
Tjrrrlieiiiay  tnd  hb  bad  a  fidr  poeteiitf ,  and  abondaaoa  of  traaiuiaii 
derived  from  mines  of  gold  and  rilTor  and  oriehalenm^  and  tlMM 
wai  abondanco  of  wood,  and  lierdi  of  dephanti,  and  paatorat  ftr 
animals  of  all  kinds,  and  fragrant  herbs,  and  grasses,  and  tress 
bearing  fruit,  lliese  tbej*  osed,  and  emplojed  thesuelTeo  in  eon* 
stmoting  their  temples,  and  palaces,  and  harbon,  and  docka,  in  the 
following  manner :  first  they  bridged  over  the  aones  of  sea,  and 
made  a  way  to  the  rojal  palaoe  which  they  boilt  in  the  saered  island. 
This  ancient  palaoe  was  ornamented  by  soeeessive  genenuioasi  and 
they  dog  a  oaaal  which  passed  ihrongh  the  aones  of  land  from  the 
island  to  the  sea.  The  aones  of  earth  were  sorroonded  by  stone 
walls  of  divers  odors,  black  and  white  and  red,  which  they  some* 
times  intermingled  finr  the  sake  of  ornament ;  the  outermost  wall 
was  coated  with  brass,  the  second  with  tin,  and  the  third,  which 
was  the  wall  of  the  citadel,  flashed  with  the  red  light  of  oriehalcum. 
In  the  interior  of  the  citadel  was.  a  holy  temple,  dedicated  to  Cleilo 
and  Poseidon,  and  surrounded  by  an  inclosure  of  gold,  and  there 
was  Poseidon's  own  temple,  which  was  covered  with  silver,  and  the 
pinnacles  with  gold,  llie  roof  was  of  ivory,  adorned  with  gold 
and  silver  and  oriehalcum,  and  the  rest  of  the  interior  lined  with 
oriehalcum.  In  the  centre  was  the  god  standing  in  a  chariot  dnwn 
by  six  winged  horses,  and  touching  the  roof  wiUi  his  head ;  aroond 
him  were  the  hundred  Nereids,  riding  on  dolphins.  Outside  the 
temple  were  placed  golden  statues  of  all  the  ten  kings  and  their 
wives,  and  other  offerings;  there  was  an  altar  too,  and  temples,  and 
palaces  corresponding  to  the  greatness  of  the  kingdom. 

Also  there  were  fountains  of  hot  and  cold  water,  and  trees,  and 
suitable  buildings  surrounding  them,  and  there  were  baths  both  of 
the  king  and  of  private  individuals,  and  separate  baths  for  men  and 
for  women,  and  also  for  cattle*  The  water  from  the  baths  was 
carried  to  the  grove  of  Poseidon,  and  from  thence  by  aqueducts  over 
the  bridges  to  the  outer  cirele.  And  there  were  temples  in  the 
zones,  and  in  the  larger  of  the  two  there  was  a  racecourse  for 
horses,  which  ran  all  round  the  island.  The  guards  were  distrib- 
uted in  the  zones  according  to  the  trust  reposed  in  them ;  the  most 
trusted  of  them  were  stationed  in  the  citadeL  The  table-land  which 
surrounded  the  city  extended  three  thousand  stadia  in  one  direction 
and  two  thousand  in  another.  The  docks  were  foil  of  triremes  and 
naval  stores.  The  citadel  was  surrounded  by  a  wall,  and  was 
densely  crowded  with  dwellings,  and  the  canal  resounded  with  the 
din  of  human  voices. 

The  plain  around  the  city  was  highly  cultivated,  and  sheltered 
from  the  north  by  mountains ;  it  was  encompassed  by  a  fosse  of  a 
hundred  feet  in  depth  and  a  stadium  in  breadth,  and  ten  thousand 
stadia  in  length.     The  fosse  received  the  streams  which  came  down 
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from  the  moimtaina,  m  well  as  the  oanals  of  the  tnterior,  and  foand 
a  way  to  the  lea.  The  entire  countrj  was  diyided  into  sixty  thoa*> 
sand  lots,  each  of  which  was  a  square  of  tea  stadia ;  and  the  owner 
of  a  bt  was  honnd  to  furnish  the  sixth  part  of  a  waiHshariot,  two 
horses,  and  an  attendant  and  charioteer,  a  light  chariot  without  a 
seat,  two  hoplites,  two  archers,  two  slingers,  three  stone-Bhooter8» 
three  jarelin-men,  and  four  sailors,  to  make  up  the  complement  of 
twelve  hundred  ships. 

£aoh  of  the  ten  kings  was  absolute  in  his  own  city  and  island. 
The  relations  of  the  different  goremments  to  one  another  were  de- 
termined by  the  injunctions  of  Poseidon,  which  had  been  inscribed 
by  the  first  men  on  a  oolunm  of  orichaloum  in  the  temple  of 
BMcidoB,  at  which  the  people  were  gathered  together  and  held  a 
festival  erery  fiilh  and  every  sixth  year.  Around  the  temple 
ranged  the  bulls  of  Poseidon,  whom  the  ten  kings  offered  in  sacri- 
fice, shedding  the  blood  of  the  Tictim  over  the  inscription,  and  row- 
ing not  to  transgress  the  laws  of  their  &ther  Poseidon.  When 
night  came,  they  put  on  azure  robes  and  gave  judgment  against 
offenders.  Hie  most  important  of.  their  laws  related  to  their  deal- 
ings with  one  another.  They  were  not  to  take  up  arms  against  one 
another,  and  were  to  come  to  the  rescue  if  any  of  their  brethren 
were  attacked.  They  were  to  deliberate  in  common,  and  the  king 
was  not  to  have  the  power  of  li&  and  death  over  his  kinsmen,  un- 
less he  had  the  assent  of  the  majority. 

For  many  generations,  as  tradition  tells,  the  people  of  Atlantis 
were  obedient  to  the  laws,  and  practiced  gentleness  and  wisdom  in 
their  intercourse  with  one  another.  They  knew  that  they  could 
only  have  the  true  use  of  riches  by  not  caring  about  them.  But 
gradually  the  divine  portion  of  their  souls  became  diluted  with  too 
much  of  the  mortal  admixture,  and  they  began  to  degenerate, 
though  to  the  outward  eye  they  appeared  glorious  as  ever  at  the 
very  time  when  they  were  filled  with  all  iniquity.  The  all-seeing 
2^us,  wanting  to  punish  them,  held  a  council  of  the  gods,  and  when 
he  had  called  them  together,  he  spoke  as  follows :  — 

No  one  knew  better  than  Plato  how  to  invent  ^  a  noble  lie." 
Observe  (1)  the  innocent  declaration  of  Socrates,  that  the  truth  of 
the  story  is  a  great  advantage :  (2)  the  manner  in  which  traditioaal 
names  and  indications  of  geography  arc  intermingled  ("  Why,  here 
be  truths  1  '*  )  :  (3)  the  extreme  minuteness  with  which  the  numbers 
are  given,  as  in  the  Old  Epic  poetry :  (4)  the  ingenious  reason 
assigned  for  the  Greek  names  occurring  in  the  Egyptian  tale :  (5) 
the  remark  that  the  armed  statue  of  Athene  indicated  the  common 
warrior  life  of  men  and  women :  (6)  the  particularity  with  which 
the  last  deluge  before  that  of  Deucalion  is  affirmed  to  have  been 
the  great  destruction :  (7)   the  confession  that   the  depth  of  the 
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ditch,  made  by  the  hand  of  man,  wag  not  to  be  believed,  mad  *  jeC 
he  could  onl j  repeat  what  he  had  heard ; "  while  the  triple  iqbm 
of  water  in  the  midst  of  the  coimtrj  are  attributed  with  greatv 
appearance  of  probabilitT^  to  the  topematoral  power  of  tlw  god: 

(8)  the  traditional  riTahy  of  FOteidon  and  Athene,  and  the  oea- 
tion  of  the  first  inhabitants  oot  of  the  sdL  Plato  here^  as  else- 
where, ingenioosly  giTOs  the  impression  that  he  is  telling  the  tnik 
which  mythology  had  oomipted. 

-  In  contrasting  the-  small  Greek  State  nnmbering  aboot  twenty 
thoosand  inhabitants  with  the  barbarie  greatness  of  the  Island  of 
Atlantis,  Plato  had  evidently  intended  to  show  that  sodi  a  Stats^ 
thoagh  '^  consisting  of  only  a  thoosand  citixens,''was  invineible  when 
matdhed  with  the  hosts  c^  Xsrzes.  Even  in  a  great  empire  there 
might  be  a  degree  of  yirtoe  and  justice^  soeh  as  the  Greeks  believed 
to  have  exbted  under  the  sway  of  the  first  Persian  kings.  Bat  all 
snch  empires  were  liable  to  degenerate,  and  soon  inenrred  the  anger 
of  the  gods.  Their  Oriental  wealth,  and  splendor  of  gold  and  silver, 
and  variety  of  colors,  seemed  also  to  be  at  variance  with  the  sisi- 
plicity  of  Greek  notions.  In  thelsland  of  Atlantis,  Plato  is  deserib- 
Ing  a  sort  of  Babylonian  or  Egyptian  eity,  to  which  he  opposes  the 
frugal  lifb  of  the  trae  Hellenie  citizen.  It  is  remarkable  that  in  his 
brief  sketch  of  them,  he  idealizes  the  hnsbandmen  **  who  are  lovers 
of  honor  and  true  hnsbandmen,^  as  well  as  the  warriors,  who  are 
his  sole  concern  in  the  Bepublic*;  and  that  thoagh  he  speaks  of  the 
common  pursuits  of  men  and  women,  he  says  nothing  of  the  com- 
munity of  wives  and  children. 

It  is  singular  that  Plato  should  have  prefixed  the  most  detested 
of  Athenian  names  to  this  dialogue,  and  even  more  singular  that  he 
should  have  put  into  the  mouth  of  Socrates  a  panegyric  on  hioL 
Yet  we  know  that  his  character  was  accounted  infiunoas  by 
Xenophon,  and  that  the  mere  acquaintance  with  him  was  made  a 
subject  of  accusation  against  Socrates.  We  can  only  infer  that  in 
this,  and  perhaps  in  some  other  cases,  Plato's  characters  have  no 
reference  to  the  actual  facts.  The  desire  to  do  honor'  to  his  own 
fiunily,  and  the  connection  with  Solon,  may  have  saggested  the  in- 
troduction of  his  name.  Why  the  Critias  was  never  completed, 
whether  finom  accident,  or  fit>m  advancing  age,  or  firom  a  sense  of 
the  artistic  difficulty  of  the  design,  cannot  be  determined. 
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PERSONS  OF  THE  DIAL0GT7B. 

Cbztzas.  Tinixirs. 

Hbbmocratbs.  Soobatbs. 

TVm.  TTOW  thankful  I  am,  Socrates,  that  I  have  arriTed 
XJL  at  last,  and,  like  a  weary  traveller  after  a  long 
journey,  may  now  be  at  rest  I  And  I  pray  the  being  who 
always  was  of  old,  and  has  now  been  by  me  declared,  to  receive 
and  preserve  my  words,  in  so  far  as  they  have  been  spoken  truly 
and  acceptably  to  liim  ;  and  if  unintentionally  I  have  said  any- 
thing wrong,  I  pray  that  he  will  impose  upon  me  a  fitting  ret- 
ribution, and  the  proper  retribution  of  him  who  errs  is  to  set 
him  in  the  right  way.  Wishing,  then,  that  for  the  future  I  may 
speak  truly  concerning  the  generation  of  the  gods,  I  pray  them 
to  give  me  knowledge,  which  of  all  medicines  is  the  most  per- 
fect and  best.  That  is  my  prayer.  And  now  I  deliver  the 
argument  into  the  hands  of  Critias,  according  to  our  agreement. 
CriL  And  I,  Timaeus,  accept  the  trust,  and  as  you  at  first 
said  that  you  were  going  to  speak  of  high  matters,  and  begged 
that  some  allowance  might  be  extended  to  you,  I  must  re- 
quest the  same  or  a  greater  allowance  for  what  I  am  about  ^Tq^ 
to  say.  And  although  I  very  well  know  that  I  am  making 
an  ambitious  and  a  somewhat  rude  request,  I  must  not  be  deterred 
by  that  For  will  any  man  of  sense  deny  that  you  have  spoken 
well  ?  I  can  only  attempt  to  show  that  my  theme  is  more  dif- 
ficult, and  claims  more  indulgence  than  yours ;  and  I  shall  argue 
that  to  seem  to  speak  well  of  the  gods  to  men  is  far  easier  than 
to  speak  well  of  mortals  to  one  another :  for  the  inexperience 
and  utter  iterance  of  his  hearers  about  such  matters  is  a  great 
assistance  to  him  who  has  to  speuk  of  theni,  aud  we  know  how 

igtiorant  we  are  concerning  the  gods.     But  I  should  like  to  make 
vou  IL  38 
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my  meaning  denrer,  if  yon  will  follow  me.  AH  tliai  we  aro 
any  of  as  mying  can  only  be  imitadoD  and  animilatioii.  For 
if  we  ooiiaider  how  the  works  of  the  painter  represent  bodies 
divine  and  heavenly,  and  the  different  degrees  of  grafiftcatioQ 
with  which  the  eye  of  the  spectator  receives  them,  we  shall  see 
that  we  are  satisfied  with  the  artist  who  is  able  m  any  degree  to 
imitate  the  earth  and  its  mDontaiiis,  and  the  rivers,  and  the 
woods,  and  the  nniverse,  koA  the  things  that  are  and  move 
therein,  and  furUier,  that  knowing  nothing  precise  aboat  soch 
matters,  we  do  not  examine  er  aaalyae  the  painting ;  all  that  is 
required  is  a  sort  of  indistinct  and  deceptive  mode  of  sliadow^ 
ing  them  forth^  But  when  It  person  endeaiNArs  to  paint  the 
human  form  we  are  quick  at  finding  oat  defects,  and  our  fiunUiar 
knowledge  makes  tis  severe  judges  of  any  one  who  does  not 
render  every  point  of  similarity ;  and  this  is  also  true  of  dis- 
oourre ;  we  are  satisfied  with  a  picture  of  divine  and  heavenly 
things  which  has  very  little  likeness  to  them ;  but  we  are  more 
precise  in  our  criticism  of  mortal  and  human  thingw.  Where- 
fore if  at  the  moment  of  speaking  we  cannot  suitably  ezpreis 
what  we  mean,  you  must  excuse  us,  considering  that  to  form  ap- 
proved likenesses  of  human  things  is  the  reverse  of  eiisy.  This 
1 0ft  ^  what  I  want  to  suggest  to  you,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
beg,  Socrates,  that  I  may  have  not  less,  but  more  indulgence 
conceded  to  me  in  what  I  am  about  to  say.  Which  favor,  if  I 
am  right  in  asking,  I  hope  that  you  will  be  ready  to  grant. 

Soe.  Certainly,  Critias,  we  will  grant  that,  and  we  will  grant 
the  same  by  anticipation  to  Hermocrates,  who  has  to  speak  third; 
for  I  have  no  doubt  that  when  his  turn  comes  a  little  while 
hence,  he  will  make  the  same  request  which  you  have  made. 
In  order,  then,  that  he  may  provide  himself  with  a  fresh  begin- 
ning, and  not  be  compelled  to  say  the  same  things  over  again, 
let  him  understand  that  the  indulgence  is  already  extended  by 
anticipation  to  hinu  And  now,  friend  Cridas,  I  will  announce 
to  you  the  judgment  ef  the  theatre.  They  are  of  opinion  that 
the  last  performer  wbs  wonderfully  successful,  and  that  you  will 
aeed  a  great  deal  of  indulgence  if  you  are  to  rival  him. 

JBer,  The  warning,  Socrates,  which  you  have  addressed  to 
him,  I  must  also  regard  as  applying  to  mysel£  But  remember, 
CritiHs,  that  faint  heart  never  yet  raised  a  trophy  ;  you  must  go 
and  attack  the  argument  like  a  man.  First  invoke  Apollo  and 
tlie  Muses,  and  then  let  us  hear  you  sing  the  praises  of  your 
ancient  citizens. 
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'  Orit  Friend  Hemocnites,  y<oa  who  ire  ttationed  lust  and 
have  another  in  front  of  yon,  have  not  lost  heart  as  yet ; 
whether  yoa  are  right  or  not,  jou  wili  soon  know ;  meanwhile 
I  accept  your  exhortations  and  eucoaragements.  But  in  addi* 
don  to  the  gods  whom  you  have  mentioned,  I  would  specially 
Invoke  Mnemo^ne ;  for  all  tlie  important  part  of  what  I  have 
to  tell  is  dependent  on  Iier  &Tor,  and  if  I  can  recollect  and  re* 
cite  enough  of  what  was  said  by  the  priests  and  brought  hither 
by  Solon,  I  doubt  not  that  I  ahall  satisfy  the  requirements  of 
this  theatre.     To  that  task  then  I  will  at  once  address  my8id£ 

Let  me  begin  by  observing  first  of  all,  that  nine  thousand  vras 
the  sum  of  years  which  bad  elapsed  since  the  war  which  was 
said  to  have  taken  place  between  all  those  who  dwelt  outside 
the  pillars  of  Heracles  and  those  who  dwelt  within  them ;  this 
war  I  am  now  to  describe.  Of  the  combatants  on  tlie  one  side, 
the  city  of  Athens  was  reported  to  have  been  the  ruler  and  to 
have  directed  the  contest  $  the  combatants  on  the  other  side 
were  led  by  the  kings  of  the  islands  of  Atlantis,  which,  as  I  was 
saying,  once  had  an  extent  greater  than  that  of  Libya  and  Asia; 
and  when  afterwards  sunk  by  an  eartliquake,  beciime  an  impas- 
sable barrier  of  mud  to  Toyagers  sailing  from  hence  to  the  .  ..^ 
ocean.  The  progress  of  the  history  will  unfold  the  va* 
jious  tribes  of  barbarians  and  Hellenes  wliich  then  existed,  as 
they  successively  appear  on  the  scene ;  but  I  must  begin  by  de* 
scribing  first  of  all  the  Athenians,  as  they  were  in  that  day,  and 
their  enemies  who  fought  with  them ;  and  I  shall  have  to  tell 
of  the  power  and  form  of  government  of  both  of  them.  Let  us 
give  the  precedence  to  Athens : 

In  former  a^es,  Uie  gods  had  the  whole  earth  distributed 
among  them  by  allotment ;  theiv  was  no  quarreling ;  and  yoa 
cannot  suppose  that  the  gods  did  not  know  what  was  proper  for 
each  of  them  to  have ;  or,  knowing  this,  that  they  would  seek 
to  procure  for  themselves  by  coDteiition  that  which  more 
properly  belonged  to  others.  Each  of  them  obtained  rights 
eously  by  lot  what  they  wanted,  and  peopled  their  own  dis- 
tricts ;  and  when  they  had  peopled  them  they  tended  us  hu^ 
man  beings  who  belonged  to  them  as  shepherds  tend  their 
fiocks,  excepting  only  that  they  did  not  use  blows  or  bodily 
force,  as  the  manner  of  shepberdi  is,  but  governed  us  like  pilots 
from  the  stem  of  a  vessel,  which  is  an  easy  way  of  guiding  ani- 
mals, by  the  rudder  of  persuasion,  taking  hold  of  our  souls 
acconling  to  their  own  pleasure  ;    thus  did  they  guide  all  nior- 
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tal  creatures.  Now  diflerent  gods  luid  their  inlieritftiioe  in  dif^ 
ferent  places  which  thej  set  in  order.  Hepheestns  and  Athens^ 
who  were  hrother  and  sister,  and  sprang  tirom  the  same  frther, 
having  a  common  nature,  and  being  united  also  in  the  love  of 
pbilosophj  and  of  art,  both  obtained  as  their  allotted  regioo  thk 
land,  which  was  natnrallj  adapted  for  wisdom  and  Tirtoe;  and 
there  thej  implanted  brave  children  of  the  soil,  and  pat  into 
their  minds  the  order  of  goTemment;  their  names  are  pie- 
served,  but  their  actions  have  disappeared  by  reason  of  the  ds- 
stmction  of  those  who  had  the  tradition,  and  the  lapse  of  ages. 
For  the  survivors  of  eadi  destruction,  as  I  have  already  ssid, 
dwelt  in  the  mountains ;  they  were  ignorant  of  the  art  of  writ* 
ing,  and  had  heard  only  the  names  of  the  cfaiefii  of  the  land,  and 
a  very  litde  about  their  actions.  The  names  they  gave  to  their 
duldren  out  of  a£bction,  but  of  the  virtues  and  laws  of  those 
who  preceded  them,  they  knew  only  by  obscure  traditions ;  and 
as  they  themselves  and  their  children  were  for  many  genera- 
tions in  want  of  the  necessaries  of  lifo,  they  directed  their  atten- 
tion to  the  supply  of  their  wants,  and  of  that  they  discoursed,  to 
the  neglect  of  events  that  had  happened  in  times  long  passed; 
..>.  my  mythology  and  the  inquiry  into  antiquity  are  intro- 
duced into  cities  when  they  have  leisure,  and  when  they 
see  the  necesdaries  of  life  already  beginning  to  be  provided,  but 
not  before.  And  this  is  the  reason  why  the  names  of  the  an- 
cients have  been  preserved  to  us  without  their  deeds.  This  I 
infer  because  Solon  said  that  the  priests  in  their  narrative  of 
that  war  mentioned  most  of  the  names  which  are  recorded  prior 
to  the  time  of  Theseus,  such  as  Cecrops,  and  Erechtheus,  and 
Erichthonias,  and  Erysichtlion,  and  the  names  of  the  women  in 
like  manner.  Moreover,  the  figure  and  image  of  the  goddess 
show  that  at  that  time  military  pursuits  were  common  to  men 
and  women,  and  that  in  accordance  with  that  custom  they  dedi- 
cated the  armed  image  of  the  goddess  as  a  testimony  Uiat  all 
animals,  male  and  female,  which  consort  together,  have  a  virtue 
proper  to  each  class,  which  they  are  all  able  to  pursue  in  com- 
mon. 

Now  the  country  was  inhabited  in  those  days  by  various 
classes  of  citizens :  there  were  artisans,  and  there  were  hus- 
bandmen, and  there  was  a  warrior  class  originally  set  apart  by 
divine  men  ;  these  dwelt  by  themselves,  and  had  all  things  suit- 
able for  nurture  and  education ;  neither  had  any  of  them  any- 
thing of  their  own,  but  they  regarded  all  things  as  common  prop- 
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6rtj ;  Dor  did  they  require  to  receive  of  the  other  citizens  any- 
thing  more  than  their  necessary  food.  And  they  practiced  all 
the  pursuits  which  we  yesterday  described  as  those  of  our  imag- 
inary guardians.  Also  about  the  country  the  Egyptian  priests 
said  what  is  not  only  probable  but  also  true,  that  the  boundaries 
were  fixed  by  the  isthmus,  and  that  in  the  other  direction  they 
extended  as  ^  as  the  heights  of  Cithaeron  and  Fames ;  the 
boundary  line  came  down  towards  the  plain,  having  the  district 
of  Oropus  on  the  right,  and  the  river  Asopus  on  the  left,  as  the 
limit  towards  the  sea.  The  land  was  the  best  in  the  world,  and 
for  this  reason  was  able  in  those  days  to  support  a  vast  army, 
raised  from  the  surrounding  people.  And  a  great  proof  of  this 
fertility  is,  that  the  part  which  still  remains  may  compare  with 
any  in  the  world  for  the  variety  and  excellence  of  \U  fi'uits  and 
the  suitableness  of  its  pastures  to  evety  sort  of  animal ;  and 
besides  beauty  the  land  had  also  plenty.  How  am  I  to  ... 
prove  this  ?  and  of  what  remnant  of  the  land  then  in  exist- 
ence way  this  be  truly  said  ?  I  would  have  you  observe  the 
pr&>ent  aspect  of  the  country,  which  is  only  a  promontory  ex- 
tending far  into  the  sea  away  from  the  rest  of  the  continent^ 
and  the  surrounding  basin  of  the  sea  is  everywhere  deep  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  shore.  Many  great  deluges  have  taken 
place  during  the  nine  thousand  years,  for  that  is  the  number  of 
years  which  have  elapsed  since  the  time  of  which  I  am  speak- 
ing ;  and  in  all  the  ages  and  changes  of  things,  there  has  never 
been  any  settlement  of  the  earth  flowing  down  from  the  moun- 
tains as  in  other  places,  which  is  worth  speaking  of;  it  has 
always  been  carried  round  in  a  circle  and  disappeared  in  the 
depths  below.  The  consequence  is,  that  in  comparison  of  what 
then  was,  there  are  remaining  in  small  islets  only  the  bones  of 
the  wasted  body,  as  they  may  be  called  ;  all  the  richer  and 
softer  parts  of  the  soil  having  fallen  away,  and  the  mere  skele- 
ton of  the  country  being  left  But  in  former  days,  and  in  the 
primitive  state  of  the  country,  what  are  now  mountains  were 
only  regarded  as  hills  ;  and  the  plains,  as  they  are  now  termed, 
of  Phelleus  were  full  of  rich  earth,  and  there  was  abundance  of 
wood  in  the  mountains.  Of  this  last  the  traces  still  remain,  for 
there  are  some  of  the  mountains  which  now  onlv  afibrd  suste- 
nance  tu  bees,  whereas  not  long  ago  there  were  still  remaining 
roofs  cut  from  the  tree-*  growing  there,  whicli  were  of  a  size 
sufficient  to  cover  the  largest  houses  ;  nnd  there  were  many 
other  high  tree-,  bearing  fruit,  and  abundance  of  food  for  cattle. 
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MoreoTer,  the  Ifmd  enjojed  nin  from  hMveii  yew*  bj  jmr^  ab^ 
at  now»  lotiDg  dio  water  whiefa  flows  off  the  earth  iiito  ika 
but  having  ao  abondanco  in  all  plaoef,  and  reoeiTii^  wod 
ttring  up  in  the  doee  day  loil  the  water  which  diained  fro«  Che 
hei|^t8,  and  letting  thb  off  into  the  hollowa,  pforidiog  evety- 
where  abundant  streams  of  foontains  and  riven  x  and  there  aiay 
still  be  obserred  indications  of  Aem  in  andeat  saoed'  pbemi 
where  there  are  fbantains ;  and  thia  prorea  the  Initb  of  what  I 
am  saying.  '   -•«•'' ^^ 

'  Sndi  was  the  natural  state  of  tho  country;  whid^  was  ealii- 
vated,  as  we  may  wdl  believe^  by  true  husbandmen*  who  were 
lovers  of  honor,  and  of  a  noble  naturoi  and  did  the-  work  of  has- 
bandmei>f  and  had  a  soil  tlie  best  Id  the  world,  and  abondaooe 
of  water,  and  in  the  heaven  above  an  excellently  tempered  di* 
mate.  Now  the  dty  in  those  days  was  arranged  on  this  wise ; 
^^o  in  the  first  place  the  Acropolis  was  not  as  now.  For  the 
fiust  is  that  a  single  night  of  excessive  raia  washed  away 
the  earth  and  laid  bare  the  rock ;  at  the  same-  time  there  were 
earthquakes*  and  then  oceupred  the  third  extraordinaiy  iiranda- 
tion^  whidi  immediHiely  preceded  tlie  grifat  destruction  of  Deu- 
calion. But  io  pnmittve  lines  the  hill  of  th»  Aeropdis  ex* 
tended  to  the  Eridanus  and  Ilissus,  and  iiicloded  the  Pnyx  and 
the  Lycabettus  aa  a  boundary^  on  the  opposite  side  to  the  Pbyx^ 
and  was  all  well  covered  with  soil,  and  level  at  the  top^  except 
in  one  or  two  places.  Outside  the  Acropolis  and  on  the-  sides 
of  the  hill  there  dwelt  artisans,  and  such  of  the  huflbHudmen  as 
were  tilling  the  ground  near ;  at  the  summit  the  warrior  class 
dwelt  by  themselves  around  the  temples  of  Athene  and  Hephaes' 
tus,  living  as  in  the  garden  of  one  honse»  and  surruooded  by 
one  iuclosure.  On  the  north  side  they  had  common-  houses,  and^ 
had  prepared  for  themselves-  winter  places  for  common-  meals, 
and  had  aU  the  buildings  which  they  needed  Ibr  the  pubfie  use, 
and  aldo  temples,  but  unadorned  with  gold  and  silver,  fbr  these 
were  not  in^  use  among  them*;  they  took  a  middle-  coarse  be^ 
tween  meanness  and  extravRganee»  and  builtr  moderate-  houses 
in  which  they  and  their  children's  children  grew  old,  and  handed 
them-  down-  to  others  who  were-  like  themselves,  ithmys  the-  same. 
And  in  summer  time  they  gave  up  their  gitrdens  and'  gymnasia 
and  common  tables  and  used  the  soatliem  quarter  of  the  Aorop* 
oils  for  such  purposes.  Where  the  Acropolis  now  is  there  was 
a  siiigle  fountain,  which  was  extinguished  by  the  earthquake, 
and  has  left  only  a  few  small  streams  which  Atill  exist,  but  in 


those  days  the  fountain  gave  au  abundant  supply  of  water, 
which  was  of  equal  temperature,  in  summer  and  winter.  This 
was  the  fashion  in  which  thej  lived,  being  the  gunrdiHoa  of  their 
own  citizens  and  the  leaders  of  the  Hellenes^  who  were  tlieir 
willing  followers.  And  they  took  care  to  preserve  the  same 
number  of  men  and  woinen  for  military  service,  which  was  to 
continue  through  all  time,  and  still  is^ —  that  is  to  say,  aboul 
twenty  thousands  Such  were  tho  ancient,  Athenians^,  andc  after 
this  manner  they  righteously  administered  their  owa  land  and 
the  rest  of  Hellas ;  they  were  renowned  all  over  Europe  and 
Asia  for  the  beauty  of  their  persons  and  for  the  many  virtues 
of  iheir  souls,  and  were  more  &mous  than  any  of  tlieir  contem- 
poraries. And  next,  if  I  have  not  forgotten  what  I  heard  wliea 
I  was  a  child,  I  will  impart  to  you  the  character  and  origin  of 
their  adversaries.  For  friends  should  not  keep  their  stories  to 
themselves,  but  have  them  in  common. 

Yet,  before  proceeding  further  in  the  narrative,  I  ought  ^^^ 
to  warn  you  that  you  must  not  be  surprised  if  you  should 
hear  Hellenic  names  given  to  foreigners.  I  will  tell  you  the 
reason  of  this :  Solon,  who  was  intending  to  use  the  tale  for  his 
poem,  made  an  investigation  into  the  meaning  of  the  names,  and 
found  that  the  early  Egyptians  in  writing  them  down  had  trans- 
lated them  into  their  own  language,,  and  he  recovered  the  mean* 
ing  of  the  several  names  and  re-translated  them,  and  copied  them 
out  again  in  our  language..  My  great-grandfather,.  Dropidas, 
had  the  original  writing,  which  is  still  in  my  possession,  and  was 
carefully  studied  by  me  when  I  was  a  child»  Therefore  if  you 
hear  names  such  as  are  used  in  this  country,  you  must  not  be 
surprised,  for  I  have  told  you  the  reason  of  them.  The  tale^ 
which  was  of  great  length,,  began  as  follows :  — 

I  have  before  remarked  in  speaking  of  the  allotments  jof  the 
gods,  that  they  distributed  the  whole  earth  into  portions  difiering 
in  extent,  and  mt<de  themselves  temples  and  sacrificesi  And 
Poseidon,  receiving  for  his  lot  the  island  of  Atlantis,  begat  chil- 
dren by  a  mortal  woman,  and  settled  them  in  a  part  of  the  island, 
which  I  will  proceed  to  describe.  On  the  side  towards  the  sea 
and  in  the  centre  of  the  whole  island,  there  was  a  plxiin  which  \^ 
said  to  have  been  the  fairt-st  of  all  plains  and  vt-ry  fertile.  Near 
tiie  plain  again,,  and  also  in  the  centre  of  the  island  at  a  distance 
of  about  fifty  stadia,  there  was  a  mountain  not  very  high  on  any 
side.  In  this  inonntain  thtre  dwelt  one  of  the  earth-born  prime- 
val men  of  that  country,  who?e  name  was    Evenor,  and  he  had  a 
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wife  named  Leucippe^  aud  they  had  an  only  daughter  who 
named  Cleito.  Tlie  maiden  waa  growing  up  lo  womanhoody 
when  her  father  aiid  mother  died;  Poseidon  fell  in  love  with 
her  and  had  interoourse  with  her,  and  breaking  the  groondp  in- 
closed the  hill  in  which  slie  dwelt  all  round,  making  altemata 
zones  of  sea  and  land  larger  and  smalleri  eudrding  one  another; 
there  were  two  of  land  and  three  of  water,  whtdi  he  tamed  as 
with  a  lathe,  out  of  the  centre  of  the  island,  equidistant  efeiy 
way,  so  that  no  man  could  get  to  the  Island,  for  ships  and  Toy* 
ages  were  not  as  yet  heard  ot  He  himself  as  he  was  a  god, 
found  no  difficulty  in  making  special  arrangements  for  tlie  centre 
island,  bringing  two  streams  of  water  onder  the  earth,  whidi  he 
caused  to  ascend  as  springs,  one  of  warm  water  and  the  other  of 
cold,  and  making  every  variety  of  food  to  spring  up  abundantly 
in  the  earth.  He  also  begat  and  brought  up  five  pairs  of  male 
children,  dividing  the  island  of  Atlantis  into  ten  portions ;  he 
114  ^^^  ^  ^^  first-bom  of  the  eldest  pair  his  motber^s  dwell- 
ing and  the  surrounding  allotment,  whidi  was  the  largest 
and  best,  and  made  him  king  over  the  rest ;  the  others  he  made 
princes,  and  gave  them  rule  over  many  men,  and  a  large  teiritory. 
And  he  named  them  all ;  the  eldest  who  was  king,  he  named 
Atlas,  and  from  bim  the  whole  island  and  the  ocean  received  the 
name  of  Atlantic.  To  his  twin  brother,  who  was  bom  after  him, 
and  obtained  as  his  lot  the  extremity  of  the  island  towards  the 
pillars  of  Heracles  as  far  as  the  country  which  is  still  called  the 
region  of  Gades  in  that  part  of  the  world,  be  gave  the  name 
which  in  the  Hellenic  language  is  Eumelus,  iu  the  language  of 
the  country  which  is  named  after  him,  Gradeirus.  Of  the  second 
pair  of  twins  he  called  one  Ampheres,  and  the  other  Evaemon. 
To  the  third  pair  of  twins  be  gave  the  name  Mneseus  to  the 
elder,  and  Autochthon  to  the  one  who  followed  him.  Of  the 
fourth  pair  of  twins  he  called  the  elder  Elasippus,  and  the 
younger  Mestor.  And  of  the  fifth  pair  he  gave  to  the  elder  the 
name  of  Azaes,  and  to  the  younger  that  of  Diaprepes.  All 
these  and  their  descendants  were  the  inhabitants  and  rulers  of 
divers  islands  in  the  open  sea ;  and  also,  as  has  been  already  said, 
they  held  sway  in  the  other  direction  over  the  country  within  the 
pillars  as  far  as  Egypt  and  Tyrrhenia.  Now  Atlas  had  a  numer- 
ous and  honorable  family,  and  his  eldest  branch  always  retained 
the  kingdom,  which  the  eldest  son  handed  on  to  his  eldest  for 
many  generations ;  and  they  had  8uch  an  amount  of  wealth  as 
was  never  before  possessed  by  kings  and  potentates,  and  is  not 
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likely  ever  to  be  again,  and  they  were  furnished  with  everything 
which  they  oould  have,  both  in  city  and  couDtry.  For  because 
of  the  greatness  of  their  empire  many  things  were  brought  to 
them  from  foreign  countries,  and  the  island  itself  provided  much 
of  what  was  required  by  them  for  the  uses  of  life.  lu  the  first 
place,  they  dug  out  of  the  earth  whatever  was  to  be  found  there, 
mineral  as  well  as  meial^  and  that  which  is  now  only  a  name 
and  was  then  something  more  thau  a  name,  orichalcumt  was  dug 
;  out  of  the  earth  in  many  parts  of  the  island,  and  with  the  ex- 
ception of  gold  was  esteemed  the  most  precious  of  metiils  among 
the  men  of  those  days.  There  was  an  abundance  of  wood  for 
carpenter's  work,  and  sufficient  mfuntenance  for  tame  and  wild 
animals.  Moreover,  there  were  a  great  number  of  elephants  in 
the  island,  and  there  was  provision  for  animals  of  every  kind,  . .  j. 
both  for  tliose  which  live  in  lakes  and  marshes  and  rivers, 
and  also  for  those  which  live  in  mountains  and  on  plains,  and 
therefore  for  the  animal  which  is  the  largest  and  most  voracious 
of  them.  Alio  whatever  fragrant  things  there  are  in  the  earth, 
whether  roots,  or  herbage,  or  woods,  or  distilling  drops  of  fiow- 
ers  or  fruits,  grew  and  thiived  in  that  land ;  and  again,  the  cul- 
tivated fruit  of  the  earth,  both  the  dry  edible  fruit  and  other 
species  of  food,  which  we  call  by  the  general  name  of  legumes, 
and  the  fruits  having  a  hard  rind,  affording  drinks  and  meats 
and  ointments,  and  good  store  of  chestnuts  and  the  like,  which 
may  be  used  to  play  with,  and  are  fruits  which  spoil  with  keep- 
ing, and  the  pleasant  kinds  of  dessert,  which  console  us  after 
dinner,  when  we  are  full  and  tired  of  eating — all  these  that 
sacred  island  lying  beneath  the  sun,  brought  forth  fair  and 
wondrous  in  infinite  abundance.  All  these  things  they  received 
from  the  earth,  and  they  employed  themselves  in  constructing 
their  temples  and  palaces  and  harbors  and  docks ;  and  they 
arranged  the  whole  country  in  the  following  manner:  — 

First  of  all  they  bridged  over  the  zones  of  sea  which  sur- 
rounded the  ancient  metropolis,  and  m:ide  a  passage  into  and 
out  of  the  royal  palace  ;  and  then  they  began  to  build  the  pal- 
ace in  the  habitation  of  the  god  and  of  their  ancestors.  This 
they  continued  to  ornament  in  successive  generations,  evt^ry 
king  surpassing  the  one  who  came  before  him  to  the  utmost  of 
his  power,  until  they  made  the  building  a  marvel  to  behold  for 
size  and  for  beauty.  And  beginning  from  the  sea  they  dug  a 
canal  of  three  hundred  feet  in  widih  and  one  huudrtnl  feet  in 
depth,  and  fifty  stadia  in  length,  which  they  carried  through   to 
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the  oatermost  zone,  making  a  passage  finom  the  sea  up  to  ibSa, 
which  becume  a  harbor,  and  leaving  an  opening  saffideni  to 
enable  the  largest  vessels  to  find  ingress*  Moreover,  thej 
divided  tlie  zones  of  land  which  parted  the  zones  of  sea,  coo- 
stiiicting  bridges  of  sucli  a  width  as  would  leave  a  passage  for  a 
single  trireme  to  pass  out  of  one  into  anotlier,  and  roofed  them 
over ;  and  there  was  a  way  underneath  for  the  ships ;  for  the 
hunks  of  the  zones  were  raised  considerablj  above  the  water. 
Now  the  hirgest  of  the  zones  into  which  a  passage  was  cut  from 
the  sea  was  three  stadia  in  hreadtli,  and  the  zone  of  land  which 
came  next  of  equal  hreadth ;  hut  the  next  two,  as  well  the  zone 
of  water  as  of  land,  were  two  stadia,  and  tlie  one  which  sur- 
. .  ^  rounded  the  central  ishind  was  a  stadium  only  in  wiilth 
Tlie  island  in  which  the  palace  was  situated  had  a  dianteter 
of  five  stadia.  This  and  the  zones  and  the  bridge*  wliich  was 
tlie  sixth  part  of  a  stadium  in  width,  they  surrounded  by  a  stone 
wall,  on  thither  side  placing  towers,  and  gates  on  the  bridges 
where  the  sea  passed  in.  The  stone  which  was  used  in  the 
work  they  quarried  from  underneath  the  centre  island,  and  from 
underneath  the  zones,  on  the  outer  as  well  as  the  inner  side. 
One  kind  of  stone  was  white,  another  black,  and  a  third  red, 
and  as  they  quarried,  they  at  the  same  time  hollowed  out  docks 
double  within,  having  roofs  formed  out  of  the  native  rock. 
Some  of  their  buildings  were  simple,  but  in  others  they  put 
together  diflfcrent  stones  which  they  intermingled  for  the  sake 
of  ornament,  to  be  a  natural  source  of  delight  The  entire 
circuit  of  the  wall,  which  went  round  the  outermost  one,  they 
covered  with  a  coaling  of  brass,  and  the  circuit  of  the  next  wall 
they  coated  with  tin,  and  tlie  third,  which  encompassed  the  cit- 
adel, flashed  with  tlie  red  light  of  orichalcum.  The  palaces  in 
the  interior  of  the  citadel  were  constructed  on  this  wise :  In 
the  centre  was  a  holy  temple  dedicated  to  Cleito  and  Poseidon, 
which  remained  inaccessible,  and  was  surrounded  by  an  inclo- 
surc  of  gold;  this  was  the  spot  in  which  they  originally  begat 
the  race  of  the  ten  princes,  and  thither  they  annually  brought 
the  fruits  of  the  earth  in  their  season  from  all  the  ten  portions, 
and  performed  sacrifices  to  each  of  them.  Here,  too,  was  Po- 
seidon's own  temple  of  a  stadium  in  length,  and  half  a  stadium 
in  width  and  of  a  proportionate  height,  having  a  sort  of 
barbaric  splendor.  All  the  outside  of  the  temple,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  pinnacles,  they  covered  with  silver,  and  the  pin- 
nai^les  with  gold.     In  the  interior  of  the  temple  the  roof  was  of 
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ivory,  adorned  everywhere  witb  gold  and  silver  and  orichalcum ; 
all  Uie  other  parts  of  the  walls  and  pillars  and  floor  they  lined 
with  orichalcum.  In  the  temple  they  placed  statues  of  gold ; 
there  was  tlie  god  himself  standing  in  a  chariot  -~  the  chari« 
oteer  of  six  winged  horses  —  and  of  such  a  size  that  he  touched 
the  roof  of  the  buildings  with  his  head ;  around  him  there  were 
a  hundred  Nereids  riding  on  dolphins,  for  such  whs  thought  to 
be  the  number  of  them  in  that  day.  There  were  also  in  the 
.  interior  of  the  temple  other  images  which  had  been  dedicated 
by  private  individuals.  And  around  the  temple  on  the  outside 
were  placed  statues  of  gold  of  all  the  ten  kings  and  of  their 
wives,  and  there  were  many  other  great  offeryigs  both  of  kings 
and  of  private  individuals,  coming  both  from  the  city  itself  and 
the  foreign  cities  over  which  they  held  sway.  There  was  an 
altar  too,  which  in  size  and  workmanship  corresponded  to  ..,- 
the  rest  of  the  work,  and  there  were  palaces,  in  like  man- 
ner, which  answered  to  the  greatness  of  the  kingdom,  and  the 
glory  of  the  temple. 

in  the  next  place,  they  used  fountains  both  of  cold  and  hot 
springs ;  these  were  very  abundant,  and  both  kinds  ^  wonderfully 
adapted  to  use  by  reason  of  the  sweetness  and  excellence  of 
their  waters.  They  constructed  buildings  about  them  and 
planted  suitable  trees ;  also  cisterns,  some  open  to  tlie  heaven, 
others  which  they  roofed  over,  to  be  used  in  winter  as  warm 
baths;  thera  were  the  king's  baths,  and  the  baths  of  private 
persons,  which  were  kept  apart ;  also  separate  baths  for  women, 
and  others  again  for  horses  and  cattle,  and  to  each  of  them  they 
gave  as  much  adornment  as  was  suitable  for  them.  The  water 
which  ran  off  tliey  carried,  some  to  the  grove  of  Poseidon,  where 
were  growing  all  manner  of  trees  of  wonderful  height  and 
beauty,  owing  to  the  excellence  of  the  soil ;  the  remainder  was 
conveyed  by  aqueducts  which  passed  over  the  bridges  to  the 
outer  circles ;  and  there  were  many  temples  built  and  dedicated 
to  many  gods ;  also  gardens  and  places  of  exercise,  some  for 
men,  and  some  set  apart  for  horses,  in  both  of  the  two  islands 
formed  by  the  zones  ;  and  in  the  centre  of  the  larger  of  the  two 
there  was  a  race  course  of  a  stadium  in  width,  and  iu  length 
allowed  to  extend  all  round  the  island,  for  horses  to  race  in. 
Also  there  were  guard-houses  at  intervals  for  the  body-guard, 
the  more  trusted  of  whom  had  their  duties  appointed  to  them 
in  tho  lesser  zone,  which  was  nearer  the  Acropolis  ;  while  the 
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most  trosted  of  all  had  houses  giTeo  them  within  the  dtiidi*!, 
and  about  the  persons  of  the  kings.  The  dodu  were  fnU  <rf 
triremes  and  naval  stores,  and  all  things  were  quite  ready  for 
use.  Enough  of  the  plan  of  tlie  royal  palace.  Crossing  the 
outer  harborsy  which  were  three  in  numberi  you  would  oome  to 
a  wall  which  began  at  the  sea  and  went  all  round :  this  was 
everywhere  distant  fifty  stadia  from  the  largest  aone  and  harbor, 
and  inclosed  the  whole,  meeting  at  the  month  of  the  cbtnnel 
towards  the  sea.  The  entire  area  was  densely  crowded  with 
habitations ;  and  the  canal  and  tiie  largest  of  Uie  harbors  weie 
full  of  vessels  and  merchants  coming  from  all  parts,  who^  fitwi 
their  numbers,  kept  up  a  multitudinous  sound  of  human  voices 
and  din  of  all  sorts  night  and  day. 

I  have  repeated  his  descriptions  of  the  city  and  the  parts 
about  the  ancient  palace  nearly  as  he  gave  them,  nnd  now  I 
..Q  must  endeavor  to  describe  the  nature  and  arrangement  of 
the  rest  of  the  country.  The  whole  country  was  described 
as  being  very  loCtj  and  precipitous  on  the  side  of  the  sea,  but 
the  country  immediately  about  and  surrounding  the  city  was  a 
level  plain,  itself  surrounded  by  mountains  whidi  descended 
towards  the  sea ;  it  was  smooth  and  even,  but  of  an  oblong 
tfhape,  extendiug  in  one  direction  three  thousand  stadia,  and 
going  up  the  country  from  the  sea,  through  the  centre  of  the 
island,  two  thousand  stadia ;  the  whole  region  of  the  island  lies 
towards  the  south,  and  is  sheltered  from  the  north.  The  sui^ 
rounding  mountains  he  celebrated  for  their  number  and  siae 
and  beauty,  in  which  they  exceeded  all  that  are  now  to  be  seen 
anywhere ;  having  in  them  also  many  wealthy  inhabited  vil- 
lages, and  rivers,  and  lakes,  and  meadows  supplying  food 
enough  for  every  animal,  wild  or  tame,  and  wood  of  various 
sorts,  abundant  for  every  kind  of  work. 

I  win  now  describe  the  plain,  which  had  been  cultivated  dur- 
ing many  ages  by  many  generations  of  kings.  It  was  rectangu- 
lar, and  for  the  most  part  straight  and  oblong ;  and  what  it 
wanted  of  the  straight  line  followed  the  line  of  Uie  circular 
ditch.  The  depth,  and  width,  and  length  of  this  ditch  were  in- 
credible, and  gave  the  impression  that  such  a  work,  in  addition 
to  so  many  other  works,  could  hardly  have  been  wrought  by 
the  hand  of  man.  But  I  must  say  what  I  have  heard.  It  was 
excavated  to  the  depth  of  a  hundred  feet,  and  its  breadth  was  a 
stadium  everywhere;  it  was  carried  round  the  whole  of  the 
riain,  and  was  ten  thousand  stadia  in  length.     It  received  the 
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streams  which  came  down  from  the  moontains,  and  winding 
round  the  plain  and  touching  the  city  at  Tarious  points,  was 
there  let  off  into  the  sea.  From  above,  likewise,  straight  canals 
of  a  hundred  feet  in  width  were  cut  in  the  plain,  and  again  let 
off  into  the  ditch  towards  the  sea :  these  canals  were  at  inter- 
vals of  an  hundred  stadia,  and  by  them  they  brought  down  the 
wood  from  the  mountains  to  the  city,  and  conveyed  the  fruits  of 
the  earth  in  ships,  cutting  transverse  passages  from  one  canal 
into  another,  and  to  the  city.  Twice  in  the  year  they  gathered 
the  fruits  of  the  earth  —  in  winter  having  the  benefit  of  the 
rnins,  and  in  summer  introducing  the  water  of  the  canals. 

As  to  the  population,  each  of  the  lots  in  the  plain  had  an  ap- 
pointed chief  of  men  wlio  were  fit  for  military  service,  and  the 
size  of  the  lot  was  to  be  a  square  of  ten  stadia  each  way,  . .  ^ 
and  the  total  number  of  all  the  lots  was  sixty  thousand. 
And  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  mountains  and  of  the  rest  of  the 
country  there  was  also  a  vast  multitude  having  lenders,  to  whom 
they  were  assigned  according  to  their  dwellings  and  villages. 
The  leader  was  required  to  furnish  for  the  war  the  siicth  por- 
tion of  a  war-chariot,  so  as  to  make  up  a  total  of  ten  thousand 
chariots ;  also  two  horses  and  riders  upon  them,  and  a  light 
chariot  without  a  seat,  accompanied  by  a  fighting  man  on  foot 
carrying  a  small  shield,  and  having  a  charioteer  mounted  to 
guide  the  horses ;  also,  he  was  bound  to  furnish  two  heavy 
armed,  two  archers,  two  slingers,  three  stone-shooters,  and  three 
javelin-men,  who  were  skirmishers,  and  four  sailors  to  make  up 
a  complement  of  twelve  hundred  ships.  Such  was  the  order 
of  war  in  the  royal  city  —  that  of  the  other  nine  governments 
was  different  in  each  of  them,  and  would  be  wearisome  to  nar- 
rate. 

As  to  offices  and  honors,  the  following  was  the  arrangement 
from  the  first.  Each  of  the  ten  kings  in  his  own  division  and  in 
his  own  city  had  the  absolute  control  of  the  citizens,  and  in  many 
cases,  of  the  laws,  punishing  and  slaying  whomsoever  he  would. 
Now  the  relations  of  their  governments  to  one  another  were  reg- 
ulated by  the  injunctions  of  Poseidon  as  the  law  had  handed  them 
down.  These  were  inscribed  by  the  first  men  on  a  column  of 
orichalcum,  which  was  situated  in  tlie  middle  of  the  island,  at  the 
temple  of  Poseidon,  whither  the  people  were  gathered  tojjeiher 
every  fifth  and  sixth  years  alternately,  thus  giving  equal  honor 
to  the  odd  and  to  the  even  number.  And  when  they  were 
gathered  together  they  consulted  about  public  affairs,  and   in- 
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quired  if  any  one  had  transgressed  in  anjthing,  and  passed 
jadgment  on  biro  acoordinglyy  and  before  thej  passed  jadgmeDt 
they  gave  tbeir  pledgeiv  to  one  another  on  tliis  wise:  There 
were  bulls  who  had  the  range  uf  the  temple  of  Poseidon ;  and 
tlie  ten  who  were  left  alone  in  the  temple,  after  they  had  offered 
prayers  to  the  gods  that  they  might  take  the  sacrifices  whicli 
were  acceptable  to  them,  hunted  the  bolls,  without  weapons,  bot 
with  staves  and  noosen ;  and  the  bull  which  they  caught  they  led 
up  to  the  column  ;  the  victim  was  then  struck  on* the  head  by 
them  and  slain  over  the  sacred  inscription.  Now. on  the  odlomn, 
besides  the  law,  there  was  inscribed  an  oath  invoking  mighty 
curses  on  the  diJK>bedient.  When  therefi>re,  after  offeriug  sao- 
.  20  nfioe  according  to  their  customs,  they  had  burnt  the  limbs 
of  the  bull,  they  mingled  a  cup  and  cast  in  a  dot  of  blood 
for  each  of  them ;  the  rest  of  the  victim  they  took  to  the  lire, 
after  having  made  a  puriHciition  of  the  colunm  all  rouiKi.  Then 
they  drew  from  the  cup  in  golden  vessels,  and  pouring  a  liba- 
tion on  tiie  fire,  they  swore  that  they  would  judge  according  to 
the  laws  on  the  column,  and  would  punish  any  one  who  had 
previously  transgressed,  and  that  for  the  future  they  would  not, 
if  they  could  help,  transgress  any  of  the  inscriptions,  and  would 
not  command  or  obey  any  ruler  who  commanded  them,  to  act 
otherwise  than  according  to  the  laws  of  their  fatiier  Poseidon. 
This  was  the  prayer  which  each  of  them  offered  up  for  himself 
and  for  his  family,  at  the  same  time  drinking  and  deilicating  the 
vessel  in  the  temple  of  the  god,  and  after  spending  some  neces- 
sary time  at  supper,  when  darkness  came  on  and  the  fire  about 
the  sacriHce  was  cool,  all  of  them  put  on  most  beautiful  azure 
robes,  and,  sitting  on  the  ground,  at  night,  near  the  embers  of 
the  sacrifices  on-  which  they  had  sworn,  and  extinguishing  all 
the  fire  about  the  temple,  they  received  and  gave  judgment,  if 
any  of  them  had  any  accusation  to  bring  against  Huy  one ;  and 
when  they  hod  given  judgment,  at  daybreak  they  wrote  down 
their  sentences  on  a  golden  tablet,  and  deposited  them  as  memo- 
rials with  tlieir  robes. 

There  were  many  special  laws  which  the  several  kings  had 
inscribed  about  the  temples,  but  the  most  important  was  the 
following :  That  they  were  not  to  take  up  arms  agniust  one 
another,  and  they  were  all  to  come  to  the  rescue  if  any  one  in 
any  city  attempted  tb  overthrow  the  royal  house;  like  their 
ancestors,  they  were  to  deliberate  in  common  al^mt  war  and 
other  'mutters,  giving  the  supremacy  to  the  faniily  of  Atlas. 
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And  I  he  king  was  not  to  have  the  power  of  life  and  death  over 
any  of  his  kinsmen  unless  he  liad  the  assent  of  the  majority  of 
the  ten  Vm^^. 

Siicii  was  the  vast  power  which  the  god  settled  in  the  lost 
ishind  of  Atlantis ;  and  this  he  afterwards  directed  against  our 
laud  on  the  following  pretext,  as  traditions  tell:  For  many 
generations,  as  long  as  the  divine  nature  lasted  in  tliem,  they 
were  obedient  to  the  laws,  and  well-HfTectioiied  towards  the 
gods,  who  were  their  kinsmen  ;  for  they  possessed  true  and  in 
every  way  great  spirits,  practicinir  gentleness  and  wbdom  in 
the  various  chauces  of  life,  and  in  their  intercourse  with  one 
another.  They  despised  everything  but  virtue,  not  caring  for 
their  present  state  of  life,  and  thinking  lightly  of  the  possession 
of  gold  and  other  property,  which  seemed  only  a  burden  to 
them ;  neither  were  they  intoxicated  by  luxury  ;  nor  did  wealth 
deprive  thera  of  their  seU'-control  ;  but  they  were  sober,  and 
saw  clearly  that  all  i\\^<e  goods  are  increased  by  virtuous 
friendship  with  one  another,  and  that  by  exce.-*sive  zeal  for 
them,  and  honor  of  them,  the  good  of  them  is  lost  and  friend- 
ship perishes  with  them.  By  such  reflections  and  by  the  con- 
tinuance in  them  of  a  divine  nature,  all  that  which  we  have 
described  waxed  and  increased  in  them ;  but  when  this  divine 
portiou  began  to  fade  away  in  them,  and  beaime  diluted  too 
often  and  with  too  much  of  the  mortal  admixture,  and  the  hu- 
man nature  got  the  upper  hand,  then  they,  being  unable  to  bear 
their  fortune,  became  unseemly,  and  to  him  who  had  an  eye  to 
se<^,  they  began  to  appear  base,  and  had  lost  the  fairest  of  their 
precious  gifts ;  but  to  those  who  had  no  eye  to  see  the  true 
happiness,  they  still  appeared  glorious  and  blessed  at  the  very 
time  when  they  were  filled  with  unrighteous  avarice  and  power. 
Zeus,  the  god  of  gods,  who  rules  with  law,  and  is  able  to  see 
into  such  things,  perceiving  that  an  honorable  race  was  in  a 
most  wretched  state,  and  wanting  to  inflict  punishment  on 
them,  that  they  might  be  chastened  and  improve,  collected  all 
the  gods  into  his  most  holy  habitation,  which  being  placed  in 
the  centre  of  the  world,  sees  all  things  that  partake  of  genera- 
tion. And  when  he  had  called  them  together,  he  spake  as 
follows:  — 
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